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TO 

PROF. WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


Dear Prop. Lawrence, 

When, more than four years ago, T asked you to allow me to 
dedicate this volume to you, it was as a purely personal token of gratitude 
for the help I had received from what you have printed, aud from what 
you have written to me privately. 

Since then much has happened; the debt is greater, and no longer 
purely personal. We in this country can never forget what we owe to 
your people. And the self-denial which led them voluntarily to stint 
themselves of food, that we in Europe might be fed, is one of many things 
about which it is not easy to speak. Our heart must indeed have been 
hardened if we had not considered the miracle of those loaves. But I fear 
that to refer to that great debt in the dedication to this little book may 
draw on me the ridicule incurred by the poor man who dedicated his book 
to the Universe. 

Nevertheless, as a fellow of that College which has just received from 
an American donor the greatest benefaction for medical res^rch which 
has ever been made in this country of ours, I may rejoice that the 
co-operation between our nations is being continued in tlxat warfare against 
ignorance and disease which some day will become the only warfare 
waged among men. 

Sceal hring-naca ofer heafu bringan 
lac ond luf-tacen. Ic ^a l6ode wat 
ge wi5 feond ge wiC frCond f®ste geworhte, 
seghwees untscle ealde wlsao 


R.' W. C. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Inevitable protraction and interruptions in tlie preparation of 
the first edition made it structurally less satisfying than expected, 
as Chambers well knew. Yet he decided, rightly, I believe, to 
reprint it with the minimum of change for the second edition, 
preferring to add a fifth part to cover recent work up to 1930, 
with some additional notes and the corresponding additions to 
the bibliography, rather than re-write or re-cast the whole book. 
For this third edition I have followed this plan as exactly as was 
possible, by adding a supplementary sixth part to cover the 
period between the second and third editions, adding a little to 
his “Additional Notes”, and including a corresponding supple¬ 
mentary bibliography. Though rather less elaborately than was 
done by Miss Husbands for the second edition, I have enlarged 
the index so as to make it inclusive for the whole volume. 

In the re-presentation of this uniquely and permanently 
valuable work to the public, a choice had to be made between 
a thorough revision and reshaping of the book so as to bring the 
whole into efficient form with corrected details and the addition 
of all the new material at the appropriate places, or reprinting 
the book which its maker had left, with separately made sub¬ 
stantial additions. After much thought, it was decided to retain 
Chambers’s practice. Both pietas and economy influenced the 
decision. For to have rewritten and reshaped the book would 
have raised the price of this work to a point beyond tlie reach of 
many of those who would value it most. 

In a very rare degree Raymond Chambers expressed his wide 
and humane learning in an individual style which outstandingly 
conveyed the flavour of a personality beloved by all who in any 
way came in contact with it: he could combine the impression of 
curiosa felicitas with one of spontaneous wit and wisdom. Some 
of his general ideas and many of his detailed suggestions are now 
questioned by the newer experts: yet no one could revise and 
correct Chambers’s book without a subjective introduction of his 
own notions and style. 
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I think that any attempt at revision would have made this 
volume into something other than its maker’s book and thereby 
have reduced disastrously its unique charm and value. AU new 
and divergent views, therefore, will be found only in the supple¬ 
mentary matter I have added to bring the work factually up-to- 
date: and in making my new Part VI and the supplementary 
bibliography I have tried always to respect Chambers’s methods 

and attitudes. 

The book as now published may seem to have suffered in 
structure: but its all-inclusive index should mitigate this incon¬ 
venience. The omission of the former illustrations, some of which 
are now perhaps out-of-date, was a concession to economy. But 
I am confident that most who knew Chambers and his book will 
agree that I have chosen the better course. 

Amid the constantly changing approaches to the study of 
Beowulf I have felt constrained to leave this, the greatest single 
study of the greatest piece of Anglo-Saxon literature, as far as 
possible unchanged. For me, as for our greatest lexicographer, 
when he was revising Henry Sw’eet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
“ Reverence for the opinion of a great master has restrained the 
correcting hand*.” 

C. L. W. 

Oxford 

November 5, 1958 

• Prefatory Xote to the ninth edition. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I HAVE again to thank a large number of friends for help 
generously and willingly rendered. 

I am peculiarly indebted to Docent Birger Nerman and Prof. 
Sune Lindqvist for sending me photographs of the discoveries 
made when Ottar’s mound was opened: I have thus been able 
to supplement the short account of that important discovery, 
given in the first edition of this book. 

As before, I have been indebted to the advice of Prof. W. W. 
Lawrence of Columbia, and of my colleague Mrs Elsie Blackman, 
who have both read the additional sections in manuscript. 

I have to thank Prof. Bruce Dickins for advice and help on 
many points—also Prof. Norman Baynes, and various friends who 
have called my attention to references and allusions which I might 
otherwise have overlooked: Prof. Knut Liestol, Miss E. C. Batho, 
Dr A. H. Smith, Miss Audrey M. Cambridge, and Mr H. Gordon 
Ward. Miss W. Husbands has supplied an elaborate index, which 
will, I trust, make the book easier to use. 

I have made no attempt to recast the section on Finnesburh. 
The work of Prof. Rudolf Imelmann, the elaborate study of 
Prof. R. A. Williams on the Finn episode, and the papers of 
Prof. Kemp Malone have all to be considered. I recognize also 
that very few critics agree with the tentative solution which I 
put forward, and that Prof. Malone, especially, has scored some 
palpable hits (see p. 551). Possibly some day I may return to 
the problem: the fact that I leave that section unaltered does 
not mean that I am satisfied with it, but that I do not see my 
way at present to any satisfactory solutions. As Mr Bruce 
Dickins has put it 

“In the Fragment, we have at least a shred of an original poem; in 
the Episode a mere abstract as obscure in its brevity as abstracts so 
often aro; and who shall say that the versions represented by them 
agreed in more than general outline? How accurately could one re^ 
construct the Old Norse AUamdl, if nothing but stanzas 49-52, plus a 
brief abstract of the Atlakvilha, had survive 1? ” 
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In the first edition, I marked in the bibliography those books 
which I had not seen by the sign j. I have to thank friends who 
have either sent me copies of these books, or told me where I 
could find them. As the plates are stereot 5 T)ed, however, the 
sign J remains in this edition. In the Addenda to the biblio¬ 
graphy there are a number of items which I have had to take at 
second hand without seeing them: but I have not this time 
differentiated these by any mark. I trust that these omissions 
may be held to cancel out. 

R. W. C. 

June, 1931. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I HAVE to thank various colleagues who have read proofs of this 
book, in whole or in part: first and foremost my old teacher, 
W. P. Ker; also Robert Priebsch, J. H. 6. Grattan, Ernest Classen 
and two old students, Miss E. V. Hitchcock and Mrs Blackman. 
I have also to thank Prof. W. \V. Lawrence of Columbia; and 
though there are details where we do not agree, I think there is 
no difference upon any important issues. If in these details I am 
in the right, this is largely due to the helpful criticism of Prof. 
Lawrence, which has often led me to reconsider my conclusions, 
and to re-state them more cautiously, and, I hope, more correctly. 
If, on the other hand, I am in the wrong, then it is thanks to 
Prof. Lawrence that I am not still more in the wrong. 

From Axel Olrik, though my debt to him is heavy, I find 
myself differing on several questions. I had hoped that what I 
had to urge on some of these might haveconvinced him, or, better 
still, might have drawn from him a reply which would have 
convinced me. But the death of that great scholar has put an 
end to many hopes, and deprived many of us of a warm personal 
friend. It would be impossible to modify now these passages 
expressing dissent, for the early pages of this book were printed 
off some years ago. I can only repeat that it is just because of 
my intense respect for the work of Dr Olrik that, where I cannot 
agree with his conclusions, I feel bound to go into the matter at 
length. Names Hke those of Olrik, Bradley, Chadwick and Sievers 
carry rightly such authority as to make it the duty of those who 
differ, if only on minor details, to justify that difference if they 
can. 

From Dr Bradley especially I have had help in discussing 
various of these problems: also from Mr Wharton of the British 
Museum, Prof. Collin of Christiania, Mr Ritchie Girvan of Glasgow, 
and Mr Teddy. To Prof. Brogger, the Norwegian state-antiquary, 
T am indebted for permission to reproduce photographs of the 
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Viking ships^; to Prof. Finnur Jonsson for permission to quote 
from his most useful edition of the Hrolfs Saga and the BjarJca 
Rimur, and, above all, to Mr Sigfiis Blondal, of the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen, for his labour in collating with the manuscript 
the passages quoted from the Grettis Saga. 

Finally, I have to thank the Syndics of the University Press 
for undertaking the publication of the book, and the staff for the 
efficient way in which they have carried out the work, in spite 
of the long interruption caused by the war. 

R. W. C. 


April 6, 1921 

^ Omitted Id the Third Edition. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 

The names of the corresponding characters in Scandinavian lecrcnd arc 
added in itiilics; first tl>e Icelandic forms, then the Latinized names as 
recorded by Saxo Grammaticus. 


(1) THE DANISH ROYAL FAMILY 
Scyld Scefing [Sfy'oUr, Skyoldus^ 

Beowulf [not the hero of the poem] 

Healldene [Ualfdan. Haltlanva] 


I- 

Heorogar 
[no ScanJ'tinvian 
parallel] 


Heoroweard 


HroS'jar IHrdarr*. Roe], 
mar. Wealhl'eow 


Halca [Helgi 
Hei<jo] 


HrC-Sric HroiSmund Freawaru HroiS'ilf 


[Hj^rvarifr. Hiar- [Hrxrekr, 
tparue ■'bul not Roricue : not 
recognized as be- recognized 
longing to this as a son of 
family] Hroarr] 


mar. 

Ingeld 


[//rn//r 

Kraki, 

Roluo] 


a dauchter 

[S^/ni/] 


(2) THE GEAT ROYAL FAMILY 
HrC-tSel WSgmnnd 

Herebeald Haeilcyn Hvgelac. mar. Hygd adaughter.mar. Eeg^-oow WGohstan 

I-J- 1 Beowulf Wiglaf 

a daughter. Heardred 
mar. Eofor 


(3) THE SWEDISH ROYAL FAillLY 

OngenKow 


Onela 

[Ah. not recognized 
as bel(mgin'7 to this 
family] 


Obtliere [dtlarr] 


Eamnuncl 


[AtfiU\ Atkishts] 


1 The exact eouivalent to Hrdffgnr is found in O.N.. in the orrn Hr^ffrirr. 
The bv-form Hrdarr, which is used of the famous Danish kinc '» 
of rather irregular changes, which can however be paralleled. 1 he I run i,ve 
Germanic form of the name would have been •Urofxigm.mz : for the loss ot the 
at the beginning of the second element we may compye 
(Noreen, AltiMische Qrammnlik, 1903. § 223); for the loss of d before m com- 
pare Hrdlfr with Hro6n-ulf (Noreen. § 222); for the absence of TZ- umlaut in the 
second syllable, combined with loss of the g, compare O.N nafarr with O.E. 

"”■^*^Co^^e^poSng^to O.N. Adils we should expect O.E. 

form E'ldgila may be due to confusion with the famous fcadgils, king of the 
Myrgingas. who is mentioned in Widsilh. The name comes onlv once 
(1. 2392) and may owe its form there to a corruption of Uie scribe. That the 0.& 
form is corrupt seems more likely than that the O.N. Adtls, so well known and so 
bequeatly recorded, ie a corruptioa of Autfgisl. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 
Section I. The Problem. 

The unique ms of Beowulf may be, and if possible should 
be, seen by the student in the British Museum. It is a good 
specimen of the elegant script of Anglo-Saxon times: “a book 
got up with some care,” as if intended for the library of a 
nobleman or of a monastery. Yet this ms is removed from the 
date when the poem was composed and from the events which 
it narrates (so far as these events are historic at all) by periods 
of time approximately equal to those which separate us from 
the time when Shakespeare’s Henry V was written, and when 
the battle of Agincourt was fought. 

To try to penetrate the darkness of the five centuries which 
lie behind the extant ms by fitting together such fragments of 
illustrative information as can be obtained, and by using the 
imagination to bridge the gaps, has been the business of three 
generations of scholars distributed among the ten nations of 
Germanic speech. A whole library has been written around 
our poem, and the result is that this book cannot be as simple 
as either writer or reader might have wished. 

The story which the ms tells us may be summarized thus: 
Beowulf, a prince of the Geatas, voyages to Heorot, the hall of 
Hrothgar, king of the Danes; there he destroys a monster 
Grendel, who for twelve years has haunted the hall by night 
and slain all he found therein. When Grendel’s mother in 
revenge makes an attack on the hall, Beowulf seeks her out 
and kills her also in her home beneath the waters. He then 


O. B. 


1 
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The Frohlem 
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returns to his land with honour and is rewarded by his king 
Hygelac. Ultimately he himself becomes king of the Geatas, 
and fifty years later slays a dragon and is slain by it. The 
poem closes with an account of the funeral rites. 

Fantastic as these stories are, they are depicted against 
a background of what appears to be fact. Incidentally, and in 
a number of digressions, we receive much information about 
the Geatas, Swedes and Danes: all which information has an 
appearance of historic accuracy, and in some cases can be 
proved, from external evidence, to be historically accurate. 


Section II. The Geatas—their Kings and their Wars. 


Beowulf’s people have been identified with many tribes: 
but there is strong evidence that the Geatas are the Gotar 
(O.N. Gautar)^ the inhabitants of what is now a portion of 
Southern Sweden, immediately to the south of the great lakes 
Wener and Wetter. The names Geatas and Gautar correspond 
exactly^, according to the rules of O.E. and O.N. phonetic 
development, and all we can ascertain of the Geatas and of 
the Gautar harmonizes well with the identification^. 

We know of one occasion only when the Geatas came into 
violent contact with the world outside Scandinavia. Putting 
together the accounts which we receive from Gregory of Tours 
and from two other (anonymous) writers, we learn that a 
piratical raid was made upon the country of the Atuarii (the 
O.E. Hetware) w'ho dwelt between the lower Rhine and what is 
now the Zuyder Zee, by a king whose name is spelt in a variety 
of ways, all of which readily admit of identification with that 
of the Hygelac of our poem®. From the land of the Atuarii 
this king carried much spoil to his ships; but, remaining on 
shore, he was overwhelmed and slain by the army which the 


It must be lymembered that the sound changes of the Germanic dialects 

nnlf A minutely that it is nearly always possible to decide 

quite definitely whether two names do or do not exactly correspond. Only 

puooeticaUy 

• See below, pp. 8-10. 

tin correct form, corresponds to Hygelac 

(m the primitive form Hugtlaikaz) as Chlodovechru to Hludovicus. 
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SECJT. ii] The Geatas—their Kings and their Wars 

Frankish king Theodoric had sent under his son to the rescue 
of these outlying provinces; the plunderers’ fleet was routed 
and the booty restored to the country. The bones of this 
gigantic king of the “Getae"’ [presumably = Geatas] were long 
preserved, it was said, on an island near the mouth of the Rhine. 

Such is the story of the raid, so far as we can reconstruct 
it from monkish Latin sources. The precise date is not given, 
but it was after 515, probably after 52u, but before 530. 

Now this disastrous raid of Hygelac is referred to constantly 
in Beowulf: and the mention there of Hetware, Franks and the 
Merovingian king as the foes confirms an identification which 
would be satisfactory even without these additional dataL 

Our authorities are: 

(1) Gregory of Tours (d. 594): 

His ita geslis, Dani cum rcge suo nomine Chhchihko evectu navale 
per mare Gallias appetunt. Egressigue ad terras, pagutn unum de regno 
Theudorici devastant atque captivant, oneratisque navibns tarn de caplivis 
quam de reliquis spoliis, reverli ad palriam cupinnt; sed rex eorum in 
lilus resedehat donee naves alto mare conpraehendcrent, ipse deinceps 
seculurus. Quod cum Theudorico nuntialum fuisset, quod scilicet regio 
ejus fuerit ab extraneis devastate, Theudobertum, Jilium sumn, in 
illis partibus cum valido ezercilu et magno armorum appaiatu direxii. 
Qui, interfccto rege, hostibus navali proelio superatis opprimit, omnemque 
rapinam terrae restituit. 

TIte name of the vanquished king is spelt in a variety of ways: 
Chlockilaichum, Chrochilaicho, Chlodilaickum, Hrodolaicnm. 

See Oregorii episcopi Turonensis Historia Francorum, p. 110, in 
Monumenta C.ermaniae Ilistorica (Scriplore-^: rerum merovingicarum, I). 

(2) The Liber Historiae Francorum (commonly called the Gesla 
Francorum): 

In illo tempore Dani cum rege suo nomine Chochilatco cum navale 
hoste per alto mare Gallias appetent, Tkeuderico paygo fi.e. pagum^ 
Attoarios vel alios devastantes atque captivantes plenas naves de caplivis 
alto mare intrantes rex eorum ad lilus maris resedens. Quod cum 
Tkeuderico nuntialum fuissrl, Theudobertum jilium suum cum magno 
exercitu in illis partibus dirigens. Qui conseguens eos, pugnamt cum 
eis caede magna atque prostravil, regem eorum interficit, preda tullit, et 

in terra sua restituit. 

The JAber Historiae Francorum was written in 727. but although 
60 much later than Gregory, it preserves features which are wanting 
in the earlier historian, such as the mention of the Hetware {Atloarn)^ 
Note too that the name of the invading king is given in a form whicli 

* The passages in Beowulf referring to this e.xpcdition are: 

1202 etc. Frisians (adjoining the Hetware) and Franks mentioned as 

the foes. 

2354 eic. Hetware mentioned. 

2501 etc. Hugas (= Frank.s) and the Frisian king mentioned. 

2914 eU. Franks, Frisians, Hugas, Hetware and “the Merovingian 
mentioned. 


1—2 
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approximates more closely to Hygelac than that of any of the MSS of 
Gregory: variants are Chrochtiaico, Chokiloicoy Chochilago, etc. 

See Monumenla Germaniae Hislorica {Scriptores rerum merovingi- 
carum, II, 274). 

(3) An anonymous work On monsters and strange beasts, appended 
to two MSS of Phaedrus. 

Et sunt [monslra^ mirae magnitudinis: ut rex Huiglaucus qui 
imperavit Getis et a Francis occisus est. Quern equus a duodecimo 
anno porlare non poluil. Cujus ossa in Beni fuminis insula, ubi in 
Oceanum prorumpit, reservata sunt et de lunginquo venientibus pro 
miraculo oslenduntur. 

This treatise was first printed (from a ms of the tenth centui^, in 
private possession) by J. Berger de Xivrey (TradilioTis teralologiques, 
Paris, 1836, p. 12). It was again published from a second ms at 
Wolfenbiittel by Haupt (see his Opxiscula n, 223, 187G). This ms is 
in some respects less accurate, reading Huncglacus for Huiglaucus, 
and genles for Gelxs. The treatise is assigned by Berger de Xivrey 
to the sixth century, on grounds which are hardly conclusive (p. xxxiv). 
Haupt would date it not later than the eighth century fii, 220). 

The importance of this reference lies in its describing Hygelac as 
king of the Getae, and in its fixing the spot where his bones were 
preserved as near the mouth of the Rhine*. 


But if Beowulf i& supported in this matter by what is almost 
contemporary evidence (for Gregory of Tours was born only 
some twenty years after the raid he narrates) we shall probably 
be right in arguing that the other stories from the history of 
the Geatas, their Danish friends, and their Swedish foes, told 
with what seems to be such historic sincerity in the different 
digressions of our poem, are equally based on fact. True, we 
have no evidence outside Beowulf for Hygelac’s father, king 
Hrethel, nor for Hygelac’s elder brothers, Herebeald and 
Hsethcyn: and very Uttle for Hsethcyn’s deadly foe, the 
Swedish king Ongentheow*. 

And in the last case, at any rate, such evidence might 


* The identification of ChochUaicua with Hygelac ia the moat important 
discovery ever made in the study of Beowulf, and the foundation of our belief 
m the histone character of its episodes. It is sometimes attributed to Grundt- 
vig, sometiraw to Outzen. It was first vaguely suggested by Grundtvig [Nyeste 
Sktldtrxt af Kpbenham, 1816, col. 1030): the importance of the identification 
was worked out by him fully, two years later [Danne-Virke, n, 285). In the 
meantime the passage from Gregory had been quoted by Outzen in his review 
of Thorkelms ^d«cr. in, 312). Outzen’s reference was ob- 

viously made independently, but he failed to detect the real bearing of the 

G™ndtvi7°“ Credit for the find accordingly belongs solely to 

Manv^nf^t “ mentioned in IT.ds.U (I. 31) as a famous king of the Swedes. 

knd ^ ^ be historical, 

bit S [n ifLif ? therefore supports Ongentheow’s historic character, 
out IB lar, m itself, from proving it* 
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fairly have been expected. For there are extant a very early 
Norse poem, the Ynglinga tal, and a much later prose account, 
the Ynglinga saga, enumerating the kings of Sweden The 
Ynglinga tal traces back these kings of Sweden for some thirty 
reigns. Therefore, though it was not composed till some four 
centuries after the date to which we must assign Ongentheow, 
it should deal with events even earlier than the reign of that 
king: for, unless the rate of mortality among early Swedish 
kings was abnormally high, thirty reigns should occupy a period 
of more than 400 years. Nothing is, however, told us in the 
Ynglinga tal concerning the deeds of any king Angantyr— 
which is the name we might expect to correspond to Ongen- 
theow^. 

But on the other hand, the son and grandson of Ongentheow, 
as recorded in Beowulf, do meet us both in the Ynglinga tal 
and in the Ynglinga saga. 

According to Beowulf, Ongentheow had two sons, Onela and 
Ohthere: Onela became king of Sw'eden and is spoken of in 
terms of highest praise^. Yet to judge from the account given 
in Beoumlf, the Geatas had little reason to love him. He had 
followed up the defeat of Hygelac by dealing their nation a 
second deadly blow. For Onela’s nephews, Eadgils and Ean- 
mund (the sons of Ohthere), had rebelled against him, and had 
taken refuge at the court of the Geatas, where Heardred, son of 
Hygelac, was now reigning, supported by Beowulf. Thither 
Onela pursued them, and slew the young king Heardred. 
Eanmund also was slain®, then or later, but Eadgils escaped. 

It is not clear from the poem what part Beowulf is supposed 
to have taken in this struggle, or w’hy he failed to ward off 
disaster from his lord and his country. It is not even made 
clear whether or no he had to make formal submission to the 
hated Swede; but we are told that when Onela withdrew he 
succeeded to the vacant throne. In later days he took his 
revenge upon Onela. “He became a friend to Eadgils in his 
distress; he supported the son of Ohthere across the broad 
water with men, with warriors and arms: he wreaked his 

* Strictly Anganpir. See Heuslor, Heldennomen in mthrjachtr Lautgestalt 
Z.f.d.A. i,ii. 101. 

* U. 2382-4. 


• U. 2012-0. 
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vengeance in a chill journey fraught with woe: he deprived the 
king [Onela] of his life.” 

This story bears in its general outline every impression of 
true history: the struggle for the throne between the nephew 
and the uncle, the support given to the unsuccessful candidate 
by a rival state, these are events which recur frequently in 
the wild history of the Germanic tribes during the dark ages, 
following inevitably from the looseness of the law of succession 
to the throne. 

Now the Ynglinga tal contains allusions to these events, 
and the Ynglinga saga a brief account of them, though dim 
and distorted^. We are told how Athils (= Eadgils) king 
of Sweden, son of Ottar (= Ohthere), made war upon Ali 
(=Onela). By the time the Ynglinga tal was written it had 
been forgotten that Ali was Athils’ uncle, and that the war 
was a civil war. But the issue, as reported in the Ynglinga tal 
and Ynglinga saga, is the same as in Beowulf: 

“King Athils had great quarrels with the king called Ali of Upp* 
land; he was from Norway. They had a battle on the ice of Lake 
Wener; there King Ali fell, and Athils had the victory. Concerning 
this battle there is much said in the Skjolduitfja saga." 

From the Ynglinga saga we learn more concerning King 
Athils: not always to his credit. He was, as the Swedes had 
been from of old, a great horse-breeder. Authorities differed 
as to whether horses or drink were the death of him^. Ac¬ 
cording to one account he brought on his end by celebrating, 
with immoderate drinking, the death of his enemy Rolf (the 
Hrothulf of Beowulf). According to another: 

“King Athils was at a sacrifice of the godde.sses, and rode his 
horse through the hall of the goddesses: the horse tripped under 
him and fell and threw the king; and his head smote a stone so that 
the skull broke and the brains lay on the stones, and that was his 
death. He died at Uppsala, and there was laid in mound, and the 
Swedes called him a mighty king.” 

* ^ethcr it be accuracy or accident, these names Ottar and Athils come 
jnst at that place in the list of the Ynglinga ial which, when we reckon back 
the generations, we find to correspond to the beginning of the sixth century. 
And Uiis 13 the date when we know from Beoundf that they should have been 

* But the accounts are quite inconsistent. Saxo (ed. Holder, pp. 56-7) 
implies a version in which Athils was deposed, if not slain, by Bothvar Biarki, 
which is quite at variance with other information given by Saxo 
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There has therefore never been reason to doubt the existence 
of the king of Sweden known in Beowulf as Kadgils: Swedish 
philologists and antiquaries have identified beyond reasonable 
doubt his grave mound, and those of his father, grandfather 
and great grandfather. These investigations led to one of the 
most instructive and romantic of modern discoveries. 

The Swedish Kings. 

The account in the Ynglinga saga of the 6ght between Onela and 
Eadgils is as follows: 

konungr dUi deilur miklar vid konung />ann. er Ah h^t inn 
uvplemki: hann var 6r Kdregi. jjeir dtlu orrosiu d 1 senis isi ; far 
fell All konungr en Adils haffi sigr : f>d fessnrri orrosiu er langt sagt 
• Skjgldtinga sgou. {Ynglinga saga in ileimskringla, ed. Jdnsson, 
Kjobenhavn, 1893, i, 56.) 

The Skjoldunga saga here mentioned is an account of the kings 
of Denmark. It is preserved only in a Latin abstract. 

Post hate ortis inter Adilsum ilium Sveciae regent et Alonem Op- 
‘plandorum regem in Norvegia, ininiicitiis, praeliutn vtrinque indicilur: 
loco pugnae staluto in stagno Waener, glade jam obduclo. Ad illud 
igilur se viribus infeiiorem agnoscens Botphonis privigni sui opem 
implorat, hoc proposito praemio, ut ipse Rolpho Ires praedosissimas res 
quascunque optarel ex universe regno Svedae praemii loco aiiferret: 
dfodedm autem pugilum ipsius quilihet 3 libras auri quilibet 

reliquorum bellatorum ires marcas argenti defecati. Rolpho dom j ipse reses 
pugilos suos duodecim Adilso in subsidium mitlit, quorum eliam opera 
is alioqui vincendus, victoriam obtinuif. llli sibi et regi propoytuni 
praemium exposcunt, negal Adilsus. Rolphoni absenti ullum debtrt 
praemium, quare el Don't pugiles sibi oblalum resputhanl, cum regent 
suum eo frustrari intelligerent. reversique rem, ul gesla 
(See Skjoldungasaga i Arngrim Jonssons Udlog, udgiven af Aj^el (Jlril.. 

Kj 0 benbavn, 1894, p. 34 [116].) , . • *i. r-'it ■ 

There is also a reference to thi« battle on the ice in the hn’fsttsa, 
a mnemonic list of famous heroes and their horses. It is noteworthy 
that in this list mention is made of Vestein, wlio is perhaps the 
of our poem, and of Biar. who has been thought (very doubtfully) to 

correspond to the O.E. Beaw. 

Dagr rdf Drgsle en Dvalenn Mdfne... 

Ale Hrafne es til iss rifo, 
enn annarr auslr und Afilse 
grdr hvarjafe geire und'tfr. 

Bjqrn reif Blakke en Binrr Kerte. 

Atle Glaume en Afils Slungne... 

Lieder der Edda, ed. Symons and Gcring, i, 221-2. 

“Ale was on Hrafn when they rode to the ice: but another horse, 
a grey one. with Athils on his back, fell eastward, wounded by the 
spear.” This, as Olrik points out, appears to refer to a version ol 
the story in which .\thils had his fall from his liorse. not at a ceremony 
at Uppsala, but after the battle with Ali. (Hdndigluing.i. 4.) 

^ See bolow, p. .344, pp. 3r,6-7, and partieiilarly the scctioa, m Appendix 11, 
on BiowiilJ &8 a source of early Northern Hbtory. 
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For various theories as to the early history of the Swedish royal 
house, as recorded in Beowulf, see Weyhe, Kotfig Ongenikeotvs Fall, 
in Engl. Slud. xxxix, I4-3n:^'Schuck, Sludier i Ynglingaial {1905-7): 
Stjerna, Vendel och Vtndelkrdka, in A.f.n.F. xxi, 71, elc. 


The Geatas. 

The identification of Geatas and Gotar has been accepted by the 
great majority of scholars, although Kemble wished to locate the 
Geatas in Schlcsui^, Grundtvig in Gotland, and Haigh in England. 
Leo was the first to suggest the Jutes: but the “Jute-hypothesis” 
owes its currency to the arguments of Fahlbeck {Beovul/sgvddet sasom 
kdlla for nordisk fornhistwia in the Antiqvarisk Tidskrifl for Sverige, 
vin, 2, 1). Fahlbeck’s very inconclusive reasons were contested at 
the time by Sarrazin (23 etc.) and ten Brink (194 etc.) and the argu¬ 
ments against them have lately been marshalled by H. Schiick 
{Folknamnet Geatas i den fornengelska dikten Beowulf, Upsala, 1907). 
It is indeed ditficiilt to understand how Fahlbeck’s theory came to 
receive the support it has had from several scholars (e.g. Bugge, P.B.B. 
xir. 1 etc. : Weyhe, Engl. Stud, xxxix, .38 etc. ; Gering). For his con¬ 
clusions do not arise naturally from the O.E. data: his whole argument 
is a piece of learned pleading, undertaken to support his rather revo¬ 
lutionary speculations as to early Swedish history. These speculations 
would have been rendered less probable had the natural interpretation 
of Geatas as Gotar been accepted. Tlie Jute-hypothesis has recently 
been revived, with the greatest skill and learning, by Gudmund 
Schiitte {Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xi, 574 etc.). 
But hero again I cannot help suspecting that the wish is father to the 
thought, and that the fact that that eminent scholar is a Dane living 
in Jutland, has something to do with his attempt to locate the Geatas 
there. No amount of learning will er.idicate patriotism. 

The following considerations need to be weighed: 

(1) Geatas ctyraologicallv corresponds exactly with O.N. Gautar, 
the modern Gotar. The O.E. word corresponding to Jutes (the 
lutae of Bede) should be, not Geatas, but in the Anglian dialect .Sote, 
lote, in the West Saxon lete, Yte. 

Now it is true that in one passage in the O.E. translation of Bede 
(i, 15) the word “lutarum’* ia rendered Gtata\ but in the other 
(iv, 16) lutorum is rendered Fo/a, And this latter rendering 

is supported (c) by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (lotum, lulna) and 
(t>) by the fact that the current O.E. word for Jutes was Yte, Ytan, 
which survived till after the Norman conquest. For the name 
rtena land was used for that portion of Hampshire which had 
een settled by the Jutes: William Rufus was slain, according to 
Worcester, in Ytene (which Florence explains as promneia 


From the purely etymological point of view the Gotar-hypothesis, 

then, ^ unimpeachable: but the Jute-hypothesis is unsatisfactory, 

since It 13 based upon one passage in the’O.E. Bede, where Jutarum 

is incorrectly rendered Geata, whilst it is invalidated by the other 

^ssage m the O.E. Bede, by the Chronicle and by Florence of 

An Jriorum is correctly translated by Ytena, or its 
Anglian or Kentish equivalent Eota, lotna. 

®^^*ous that the Geatas of Beowulf were a strong and 
match for the Swedes. Now we learn from 
Brocopius that m the sLxth century the Gotar were an independent 
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and numerous nation. But we have no equal evidence for any similar 
preponderant Jutish power in thesixth century. The lutae are indeed 
a rather puzzling tribe, and scholars have not even been able to agree 
where they dwelt. 

The Gbtar on the other hand are located among the great nations 
of Scandinavia both by Ptolemy (Geog. ii, 11, 16) in the second 
century and by Procopius (Bell. GoU. ii, 15) in tlie sixth. When we 
next get clear information (through the Christian missionaries) both 
Gotar and Swedes have been united under one king. But the Gbtar 
retained their separate laws, traditions, and right of confirmation of 
the king, and they were constantly asserting themselves during the 
Middle Ages. The title of the king of Sweden, rex Sveorum Gothor- 
vmque, commemorates the old distinction. 

From the historical point of view, then, the Gbtar comply with 
what we are told in Beoiculf of the power of the Geatas much better 
than do the Jutes. 

(3) Advocates of the Jute-hypothesis have claimed mitfh support 
from the geographical argument that the Swedes and Geatas fight 
ofer s« (e.g. wlien Beowulf and Eadgils attack Onela, 2394). But the 
term sS is just as appropriate to the great lakes Wener and Wetter, 
which separated the Swedes from the Gbtar, as it is to the Cattegatt. 
And we have the evidence of Scandinavian souiccs that the battle 
between Eadgils and Onela actually did take place on the ice of lake 
Wener (see above, p. 6). Moreover the absence of any mention of 
ships in the fighting narrated in 11. 2922-2945 would be remarkable 
if the contending nations were Jutes and Swedes, but suits Gbtar 
and Swedes admirably: since they could attack each other by land 
as well as by water. 

(4) There is reason to think that the old land of the Gbtar in¬ 
cluded a great deal of what is now the south-we.st coast of Sweden’. 
Hygclac’s capital was probably not far from the modern Goteborg. 
The descriptions in Beowulf would .suit the cliffs of southern Sweden 
well, but they are quite inapplicable to the sandy dunes of Jutland. 

Little weight can, however, be attached to this last argument, as 
the cliffs of the land of the Geatas are in any case probably drawn 
from the poet’s imagination. 

(5) If we accept the identification Beowulf = Bjarki (.see below, 
pp. 60-1) a further argument for the equation of Geatas and Gbtar will 
be found in the fact that Bjarki travels to Denmark from Gautland 
just as Beowulf from the land of the Geatas; Bjarki is the brother of 
the king of the Gautar, Beowulf the nephew of the king of the Geatas. 

(6) No argument as to the meaning of Geatas can be draw n from 
the fact that Gregory calls Chlochilaicus (Hygelac) a Dane. For it 
is clear from Beowulf that, whatever else they may have been, the 
Geatas were not Dane.s. Either, then, Gregory must be misinformed, 
or he mu.st be using the word Dane vaguely, to cover any kind of 
Scandinavian pirate. 

(7) Probably what has weighed most heavily (often perhaps not 
consciously) in gaining converts to the “Jute-hypothe.«is has been 
the conviction that “in ancient times each nation celebrated in song 
its own heroes alone.” Hence one set of scholars, accepting the 
identification of the Geatas with the Scandinavian Gbtar. have argued 
that Beowulf is therefore simply a translation from a Scandinavian 
Gbtisb original. Others, accepting Beowulf a.s an English poem, have 

1 Bee Schiick, Folknamnct Geatas, 22 etc. 
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argued that the Geatas who are celebrated in it must therefore be 
one of the tribes that settled in England, and have therefore favoured 
the “Jute theory.” But the a priori assumption that each Germanic 
tribe celebrated in song its own national heroes only is demonstrably 
incorrect*. 


But in none of the accounts of the warfare of these Scandi¬ 
navian kings, whether written in Norse or monkish Latin, is 
there mention of any name corresponding to that of Beowulf, 
as king of the Geatas. Whether he is as historic as the other 
kings with whom in our poem he is brought into contact, we 
cannot say. 

It has been generally held that the Beowulf of our poem 
is compounded out of two elements: that an historic Beowulf, 
king of the Geatas, has been combined with a mythological 
figure Beowa^, a god of the ancient Angles: that the historical 
achievements against Frisians and Swedes belong to the king, 
the mythological adventures with giants and dragons to the 
god. But there is no conclusive evidence for either of these 
presumed component parts of our hero. To the god Beowa 
we shall have to return later: here it is enough to note that 
the current assumption that there teas a king Beowulf of the 
Geatas lacks confirmation from Scandinavian sources. 

And one piece of evidence there is, which tends to show that 
Beowulf is not an historic king at all, but that his adventures 
have been violently inserted amid the historic names of the 
kings of the Geatas, Members of the families in Beowulf which 
we have reason to think historic bear names which alliterate 
the one with the other. The inference seems to be that it was 
customary, when a Scandinavian prince was named in the 
Sixth Century, to give him a name which had an initial letter 
similar to that of his father: care was thus taken that metrical 
difficulties should not prevent the names of father and son being 
linked together in songS. In the case of Beowulf himself, 
o\\e\er, this rule breaks down. Beowulf seems an intruder 


> lllliZ. The “Jute-Question” 

Hrotl^ar^Halea'ffeor I^anish house—Healfdene, Heoroi^ar, 

Hrothmuod, Hrothulf: the Swedish- 
{iXvn Eanmund Ead.cils: the Geatic-Hrethel. Here- 

in the Old Elfish pedigiees.^^^' principle is strongly marked 
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into the house of Hrethel. It may be answered that since he 
was only the offspring of a daugliter of that house, and since 
that daughter had three brothers, there would have been no 
prospect of his becoming king, when he was named. But 
neither does his name fit in with that of the other great house 
with which he is supposed to be connected. Wiglaf, son of 
Wihstan of the '\Va?gmundingas, was named according to the 
familiar rules: but Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, seems an intruder 
in that family as well. 

This failure to fall in with the alliterative scheme, and the 
absence of confirmation from external evidence, are, of course, 
not in themselves enough to prove that the reign of Beowulf 
over the Geatas is a poetic figment. And indeed our poem maij 
quite possibly be true to historic fact in representing him as 
the last of the great kings of the Geatas; after whose death 
his people have nothing but national disaster to expect^. It 
would be strange that this last and most mighty and mag¬ 
nanimous of the kings of the Geatas should have been forgotten 
in Scandinavian lands: that outside Beowvlf nothing should be 
known of his reign. But when we consider how little, outside 
Beowulf, we know of the Geatic kingdom at all, we cannot 
pronounce such oblivion impossible. 

What tells much more against Beowulf as a historic Geatic 
king is that there is always apt to be something extravagant 
and unreal about what the poem tells us of his deeds, con¬ 
trasting with the sober and historic way in which other kings, 
like Hrothgar or Hygelac or Eadgils, are referred to. True, we 
must not disqualify Beowulf forthwith because he slew a 
dragon*. Several unimpeachably historical persons have done 
this: so sober an authority as the AngloSaxort Chronicle 
assures us that fiery dragons were flying in Northumbria as 
late as a.d. 793*. 

* 11. 3018 ete. 

* As is done, e.g., by Schiick {Studier x Rcowilf-sagan, 27). 

* “Dragon fights are more frequent* not less frequent* the nearer we come 
to historic times’*: Olrik, fJeltedigtning, t, 313. The dragon survived much later 
In Europe than has been generally recognized. He was flying from Slount 
Pilatus in 1649. (See J. J. Scheucljzer, llinera per Helveiin<t Alptnaa reg\one9, 
1723, m, p. 385.) The same authority quotes accotints of dragons authenti¬ 
cated by priests, his own contemporaries, and supplies many bloodcurdlinu 
engravings of the same. 
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But (and this is the serious difficulty) even when Beowulf 
is depicted in quite historic circumstances, there is still some¬ 
thing unsubstantial about his actions. When, in the midst of 
the strictly historical account of Hygelac’s overthrow, we are 
told that Beowulf swam home bearing thirty suits of armour, 
this is as fantastic as the account of his swimming home from 
Grendel’s lair with Grendel’s head and the magic swordhilt. 
We may well doubt whether there is any more kernel of historic 
fact in the one feat than in the other'. Again, we are told how 
Beowulf defended the young prince Heardred, Hygelac’s son. 
Where was he, then, when Heardred was defeated and slain? 
To protect and if necessary avenge his lord upon the battle¬ 
field was the essential duty of the Germanic retainer. Yet 
Beowulf has no part to play in the episode of the death of 
Heardred. He is simply ignored till it is over. True, we 
are told that in later days he did take vengeance, by sup¬ 
porting the claims of Eadgils, the pretender, against Onela, the 
slayer of Heardred. But here again difficulties meet us: for 
the Scandinavian authorities, whilst they agree that Eadgils 
overthrew Onela by the use of foreign auxiliaries, represent 
these auxiliaries as Danish retainers, dispatched by the Danish 
king Hrothulf. The chief of these Danish retainers is Bothvar 
Bjarki, who, as we shall see later, has been thought to stand 
in some relation to Beowulf. But Bothvar is never regarded 
as Idng of the Geatas: and the fact remains that Beovmlf is at 
variance with our other authorities in representing Eadgils as 
having been placed on the throne by a Geatic rather than by 
a Danish force. Yet this Geatic expedition against Onela is, 
with the exception of the dragon episode, the only event which 
our poem has to narrate concerning Beowulf’s long reign of 
fifty years. And in other respects the reign is shadowy. 
Beowulf, we are told, came to the throne at a time of utter 
national distress; he had a long and prosperous reign, and 
became so powerful that he was able to dethrone the mighty^ 
Swedish king Onela, and place in his stead the miserable 
ugitive Eadgils. Yet, after this half century of success, the 


* Cf- on this point Klaeber 

* L 2382. 


in Anglia, xxxvi (1912) p. 190. 

* 1. 2393. 
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kingdom is depicted upon Beowulf’s death as being in the same 

tottering condition in which it stood at the time when he is 

represented as having come to the throne, after the fall of 
Heardred. 

The destruction one after the other of the descendants of 
Hrethel sounds historic: at any rate it possesses verisimilitude 
But the picture of the childless Beo^yuIf. dying, after a glorious 
reign, in extreme old age, having apparently made no previous 
arrangements for the succession, so that Wiglaf, a youth 
hitherto quite untried in war, steps at once into the place of 
command on account of his valour in slaying the dragon—this 
is a picture which lacks all historic probability. 

I cannot avoid a suspicion that the fifty years’ reign of 

Beowulf over the Geatas may quite conceivably be a poetic 

fiction^; that the downfall of the Geatic kingdom and its 

absorption in Sweden were very possibly brought about by the 

destruction of Hygelac and all his warriors at the mouth of 
the Rhine. 

Such an event would have given the Swedes their op¬ 
portunity for vengeance; they may have swooped down, de¬ 
stroyed Heardred, and utterly crushed the independent 
kingdom of the Geatas before the younger generation had 
time to grow up into fighting men. 

To the fabulous achievements of Beowulf, his fight with 
Grendel, Grendel’s dam, and the dragon, it will be necessary 
to return later. As to his other feats, all we can say is that 
the common assumption that they rest upon an historic founda¬ 
tion does not seem to be capable of proof. But that they have 
an historic background is indisputable. 

Section III. Heorot and the Danish Kings. 

Of the Danish kings mentioned in Beowulf, we have first 
Scyld Scefing, the foundling, an ancient and probably a mythi¬ 
cal figure, then Beowulf, son of Scyld, who seems an intruder 
among the Danish kings, since the Danish records know nothing 

it Beowulf8 reign over the Geatas is not historic, this 
QOes not exclude the possibility of his having soine historic foundation. 
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of him, and since his name does not alliterate with those of 
either his reputed father or his reputed son. Then comes the 
“hieh” Healfdene, to whom four children were born: Heorogar 
Ilroth-ar, Halga “the good,” and a daughter who was wedded 
to the Swedish king. Since Hrothgar is represented as an elder 
contemporary of Hygelac, we must date^ Healfdene and his sons, 
should they be historic characters, between a.d. 430 and 520. 

Now it is noteworthy that just after a.d. 500 the Danes 
first become widely known, and the name “Danes first meets 
us in Latin and Greek authors. And this cannot be explained 
on the ground that the North has become more familiar to 
dwellers in the classical lands: on the contrary far less is 
known concerning the geography of the North feea and the 
Baltic than had been the case four or five centuries before. 
Tacitus and Ptolemy knew of many tribes inhabiting what is 
now Denmark, but not of the Danes: the writers in Ravenna 
and Constantinople in the sixth century, though much less 
well informed on the geography of the North, know of the 
Danes as amongst the most powerful nations there. Beowulf 
is, then, supported by the Latin and Greek records when it 
depicts these rulers of Denmark as a house of mighty kings, the 
fame of whose realm spread far and wide. We cannot tell to 
what extent this realm was made by the driving forth of alien 
nations from Denmark, to what extent by the coming together 
(under the common name of Danes) of many tribes which had 
hitherto been known by other distinct names. 

The pedigree of the house of Healfdene can be constructed 
from the references in Beowulf. Healfdene’s three sons, 
Heorogar, Hrothgar, Halga, are presumably enumerated in 
order of age, since Hrothgar mentions Heorogar, but not Halga, 
as his senior^. Heorogar left a son Heoroweard®, but it is in 
accordance with Teutonic custom that Hrothgar should have 
succeeded to the throne if, as we may well suppose, Heoroweard 
was too young to be trusted with the kingship. 

' Attempts at working out the chronology of Beowulf have been made by 
Gering (in his translation) and by Heusler (Archiv. cxxiv, 9-14). On the 
whole the chronology of Beowulf is self-consistent, but there are one or two 
discrepancies which do not admit of solution. 

* 1. 468. » 1. 2161. 
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The younger brother Halga is never mentioned during 
Beowulf’s visit to Heorot, and the presumption is that he is 
already dead. 

The Hrothulf who, both in Beowulf and Widsith, is linked 
with King Hrothgar, almost as his equal, is clearly the sou of 
Halga: for he is Hrothgar’s nephew^, and yet he is not the son 
of Heorogar^. The mention of how Hrothgar shielded this 
Hrothulf when he was a child confirms us in the belief that 
his father Halga had died early. Yet, though he thus belongs 
to the youngest branch of the family, Hrothulf is clearly older 
than Hrethric and Hrothmund, the two sons of Hrothgar, 
whose youth, in spite of the age of their father, is striking. 
The seat of honour occupied by Hrothulf® is contrasted with 
the undistinguished place of his two young cousins, sitting 
among the giogolk*. Nevertheless Hrothgar and his wife ex¬ 
pect their son, not their nephew, to succeed to the throne®. 
Very small acquaintance with the history of royal houses in 
these lawless Teutonic times is enough to show us that trouble 
is Ukely to be in store. 

So much can be made out from the English sources, Beowulf 
and Widsith. Turning now to the Scandinavian records, we 
find much confusion as to details, and as to the characters of 
the heroes; but the relationships are the same as in the Old 
English poem. 

Heorogar is, it is true, forgotten; and though a name 
Hiarwarus is found in Saxo corresponding to that of Heoroweard, 
the son of Heorogar, in Beowulf, this Hiarwarus is cut off from 
the family, now that his father is no longer remembered. 
Accordingly the Ifalfdan of Danish tradition (Haldanus in 
Saxo’s Latin; = O.E. Healfdene) has only two sons, Hroar 

' Widsith, L 46. 

* Beowulf, 1. 2100. Had Hrothulf been a son of Heorogar he could not have 
been passed over in silence here. Neither can Hrothulf be Hrothgar’s 6ister*B 
Bon; for since the sister married the Swedish king, Hrothulf would in that 
case be a Swedish prince, and presumably would be living at the Swedish 
court, and bearing a name connected by alliteration with those of the Swedish, 
not the Danish house. Besides, had he been a Swedish prince, he must have 
been heard of in connect ion with the dynastic quarrels of tlje Swedish house. 

> U. 1103-5. * U. 1188-91. 

^ U. 1180 eic. 
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(Saxo’a Roe, corresponding to O.E. Hrothgar) and Helgi 
(Saxo’s Helgo: = O.E. Halga). Helgi is the father of Rolf 
Kraki {Saxo’s Roluo: = O.E. Hrothulf), the type of the noble 

king, the Arthur of Denmark. 

And, just as Arthur holds court at Camelot, or Charlemagne 
is at home ad Ais, d sa capele, so the Scandinavian traditions 
represent Rolf Kraki as keeping house at Leire {Lethra, Hlei^ar 
gari^r). 

Accounts of all these kings, and above all of Rolf Kraki, meet us 
in a number of Scandinavian documents, of which three are par¬ 
ticularly important: 

(1) Saxo Grammaticus (the lettered), the earlier books of whose 
Historia Danica are a storehouse of Scandinavian tradition and poetry, 
clothed in a difficult and bombastic, but always amusing, Latin. 
How much later than the English these Scandinavian sources are, 
we can realize by remembering that when Saxo was putting the 
finishing touches to his history. King John was ruling in England. 

There are also a number of other Danish-Latin histories and 
genealogies. 

(2) The Icelandic Saga of Rolf Kraki, a late document belonging 
to the end of the middle ages, but nevertheless containing valuable 
matter. 

(3) The Icelandic Skjoldunga saga, extant only in a Latin summary 
of the end of the sixteenth century. 

Section IV. Leire and Heorot. 

The village of Leire remains to the present day. It stands 
near the north coast of the island of Seeland, some five miles 
from Roskilde and three miles from the sea, in a gentle valley, 
through the midst of which flows a small stream. The village 
itself consists of a tiny cluster of cottages: the outstanding 
feature of the place is formed by the huge grave mounds 
scattered around in all directions. 

The tourist, walking amid these cottages and mounds, may 
feel fairly confident that he is standing on the site of Heorot. 

There are two distinct stages in this identification: it must 
be proved (a) that the modern Leire occupies the site of the 
Leire (Lethra) where Rolf Kraki ruled, and {b) that the Leire of 
Rolf Kraki was built on the site of Heorot. 

(a) That the modern Leire occupies the site of the ancient 
Leire has indeed been disputed^, but seems hardly open to 

! doubts are expressed, for example, in Trap’s monumental topographical 
work {Eongerikei Danmark, ii, 328, 1898). 
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doubt, in view of tbe express words of the Danish chroniclers^. 
It is true that the mounds, which these early chroniclers 
probably imagined as covering the ashes of ‘Haldanus' or ‘Roe,’ 
and which later antiquaries dubbed with the names of other 
kings, are now thought to belong, not to the time of Hiothgar, 
but to the Stone or Brouze Ages. But this evidence that 
Leire was a place of importance thousands of years before 
Hrothgar or Hrothulf was born, in no wise invalidates the 
overwhelming evidence that it was their residence also. 

The equation of the modern Leire with the Leire of Rolf 
Kraki we may then accept. We cannot be quite so sure of 
our thesis (6): that the ancient Leire was identical with the 
site where Hrothgar built Heorot. But it is highly probable: 
for although Leire is more particularly connected with the 
memory of Rolf Kraki himself, w^e are assured, in one of the 
mediaeval Danish chronicles, that Leire was the royal seat of 
Rolf’s predecessors as w’ell: of Ro (Hrothgar) and of Ro’s 
father: and that Ro “enriched it with great magnificence^.” 
Ro also, according to this chronicler, heaped a mound at 
Leire over the grave of his father, and was himself buried at 
Leire under another mound. 

Now since the Danish tradition represents Hrothgar as 
enriching his royal town of Leire, whilst English tradition 
commemorates him as a builder king, constructing a royal hall 
“greater than the sons of men had ever heard speak of”—it 
becomes very probable that the two traditions are reflections of 
the same fact, and that the site of that hall was Leire. That 
Heorot, the picturesque name of the hall itself, should, in 
English tradition, have been remembered, whilst that of the 
town where it was built had been forgotten, is natural^. For 

^ For example Swcyn Aageson (c. 1200) had no doubt that the little village 
of Leire near Roskilde was identical with the Leire of story: liolf Kraki, occiau$ 
in Leihra, qvae. tunc famosiaaima Jtegia exlitit curia, nunc aulem Jtoakildenai 
vicina civitali, inter abjectiaaima ferme vix colilur oppida. Svenonia Aggonis 
Hialoria Regum Daniae, in Langcbck, l, 45. 

* Ro...patrem vero auum Dan coUe apud Lethram tumulavit Sialandie ubi 
aedem regni pro eo pater conatituit, qtam ipse poat cum divitiia muUiplicibua 
ditavit. In the so-called Annalea Earomensea, in Langebek, i, 224. Cf. Olrik, 
Helledigtning, l, 188, 194. For further evidence, see Appendix (G) below. 

* We must not think of Heorot as an isolated country seat. The Royal Hall 
would stand in the middle of the Royal Village, as in the case of the halls of Attila 
(Priscus in Molier’e Fragmenta, iv, 86) or Cynewulf (A.5. Ckronicle, Anno 756) 

2 


0. B. 
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though the names of heroes survived in such numbers, after 
the settlemeut of the Angles in England, it was very rarely 
indeed, so far as we can judge, that the Angles and Saxons 
continued to have any clear idea concerning the places which 
had been familiar to their forefathers, but which they them¬ 
selves had never seen. 

Further, the names of both Hrothgar and Hrothulf are linked 
with Heorot in English tradition in the same wav as those of 
Roe and Rolf are with Leire in Danish chronicles. 

Yet there is some little doubt, though not such as need 
seriously trouble us, as to this identification of the site of 
Heorot with Leire. Two causes especially have led students to 
doubt the connection of Roe (Hrothgar) with Leire, and to place 
elsewhere the great hall Heorot which he built. 

In the first place, Rolf Kraki came to be so intimately as¬ 
sociated with Leire that his connection overshadowed that of 
Roe, and Saxo even goes so far in one place as to represent 
Leire as having been founded by Rolf^ In that case Leire 
clearly could not be the place where Rolf’s predecessor built 
his royal hall. But that Saxo is in error here seems clear, for 
elsewhere he himself speaks of Leire as being a Danish strong¬ 
hold when Rolf was a child^. 


In the second place. Roe is credited with having founded 
the neighbouring town of Roskilde (Roe’s spring)® so that some 
have wished to locate Heorot there, rather than at Leire, five 
miles to the west. But against this identification of Heorot 
with Roskilde it must be noted that Roe is said to have built 
Roskilde, not as a capital for himself, but as a market-place for 
the merchants: there is no suggestion that it was his royal 
town, though in time it became the capital, and its cathedral 
is still the Westminster Abbey of Denmark. 

What at first sight looks so much in favour of our equating 


■t pergitur, quod oppidum, a Roluone construclum eximiisque regni 

optbus xllusiraium. ederts conjinium prouinciarum urbibus regie fundacioni$ et 
seats auclorikiie preslabal. Saxo, Book n (ed. Holder, p. 68). 

His cognilis Helgo JUium Roluonem Letkrica arce condusit, heredis saluli 
consuilurus (p. 52). 

Roe Roskildia condita memoralur. Saxo, Book n (ed. Holder, d. 61). 
Koe 8 spring, after being a feature of the town throughout the ages, is now 
^wing perhaps to its sources having been tapped by a neighbouring mineral, 
water factory) represented only by a pump in a market-garden. 
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Roskilde with Heorot—the presence in its name of the element 
Ro (Hrothgar)—is in reality the most suspicious thing about 
the identification. There are other names in Denmark with 
the element Ro, in places where it is quite impossible to suppose 
that the king’s name is commemorated. Some other ex¬ 
planation of the name has therefore to be sought, and it is 
very probable that Roskilde meant originally not “Hrothgar’s 
spring,” but “the horses’ spring,” and that the connection 
with King Ro is simply one of those inevitable pieces of popular 
etymology which take place so soon as the true origin of a 
name is forgotten^. 

Leire has, then, a much better claim than Roskilde to being 
the site of Heorot: and geographical considerations confirm 
this. For Heorot is clearly imagined by the poet of Beowulf 
as being some distance inland; and this, whilst it suits ad¬ 
mirably the position of Leire, is quite inapplicable to Roskilde, 
which is situated on the sea at the head of the Roskilde fjord^. 
Of course we must not expect to find the poet of Beowulf, or 
indeed any epic poet, minutely exact in his geography. At 
the same time it is clear that at the time Beowulf was written 
there were traditions extant, dealing with the attack made 
upon Heorot by the ancestral foes of the Danes, a tribe called 
the Heathobeardan. These accounts of the fighting around 
Heorot must have preserved the general impression of its 
situation, precisely as from the Iliad we know that Troy is 
neither on the sea nor yet very remote from it. A poet would 
draw on his imagination for details, but would hardly alter 
a feature like this. 

In these matters absolute certainty cannot be reached: 
but we may be fairly sure that the spot where Hrothgar built 
his “Hart-Hall” and where Hrothulf held that court to which 
the North ever after looked for its pattern of chivalry was 


* I owe this paragraph to information kindly supplied me by Dr Sofus 
Larson, librarian of the University Library, Copenhat^on. 

* It was once believed that, in prehistoric times, tlio sea came up to Leire 
also (Forchhammer. Steenstrup and Worsaae; Vrulers'pgelser i geologisk-anti- 
qvariik Reining^ Kji^benhavn, 1851). A most exact scrutiny of iUe ecology 
of the coaatdine has proved this to be erroneous. (Dantnarks geologiske 
Unders^golse I.R. 6. Beskrivelse til KaaribUtde^ie Kj^henhavn og Roskilde, af 
K. R^rdam, Kjj^beDhavn, 1899.) 


2—2 
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Leire, where the grave mounds rise out of the waving com- 
fieldsL 


Section V. The Heathobeardan. 

Now, as Beowulf is the one long Old English poem which 
happens to have been preserved, we, drawing our ideas of 
Old English story almost exclusively from it, naturally think 
of Heorot as the scene of the fight with Grendel. 

But in the short poem of Widsitk, almost certainly older 
than Beowulf, we have a catalogue of the characters of the 
Old English heroic poetry. This catalogue is dry in itself, 
but is of the greatest interest for the light it throws upon Old 
Germanic heroic legends and the history behind them. And 
from Widsilh it is clear that the rule of Hrothgar and Hrothulf 
at Heorot and the attack of the Heathobeardan upon them, 
rather than any story of monster-quelling, was what the old 
poets more particularly associated with the name of Heorot. 
The passage in Widsitk runs: 

“For a very long time did Hrothgar and Hrothwulf, uncle and 
nephew, hold the peace together, after they had driven away the race 
of the Vikings and humbled the array of Ingeld, bad hewed down at 
Heorot the host of the Heathobeardan.” 

The details of this war can be reconstructed, partly from 
the allusions in Beowulf, partly from the Scandinavian accounts. 
The Scandinavian versions are less primitive and historic. 
They have forgotten all about the Heathobeardan as an in¬ 
dependent tribe, and, whilst remembering the names of the 
leading chieftains on both sides, they see in them members of 
two rival branches of the Danish royal house. 

We gather from Beowulf that for generations a blood feud 
has raged between the Danes and the Heathobeardan. Nothing 
is told us in Beowulf about the king Healfdene, except that he 

! preaence at Loire of early remains makea it tempting to suppose 
that it may have been from very primitive times a stronghold or sacred place. 
It IS impossible here to examine these conjectures, which would connect Heorot 
ultimately with the “sacred place on the isle of the ocean” mentioned by 
lacitus. The curious may be referred to Much in P.B.B. xvn 196-8; Mogk in 
PauU Ordr. (2) m, 367; Kock in the Swedish HistorUk Tidskrifi, 1895,162 eU. ; 

Sarrazini Die Birsch Halle in Anglia, xix, 
368-91, Neue Beotimlfetudten {Der Grendelsee) in Engl. Stud, xin, 6-15. 
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was fierce in war and that he lived to be old. From the Scan¬ 
dinavian stories it seems clear that he was concerned in the 
Heathobard feud. According to some later Scandinavian 
accounts he was slain by Frothi (= Froda, whom we know 
from Beowulf to have been king of the Heathobeardan) and 
this may well have been the historic fact^. How Hroar and 
Helgi (Hrothgar and Halga), the sons of Halfdan (Ilealfdene), 
evaded the pursuit of Frothi, we learn from the Scandinavian 
tales; w'hether the Old English story knew anytliing of tlieir 
hair-breadth escapes we cannot tell. Ultimately, the saga tells 
us, Hroar and Helgi, in revenge for their father’s death, burnt 
the hall over the head of his slayer, Frothi^. To judge from 
the hints in Beowulf, it would rather seem that the Old English 
tradition represented this vengeance unon Froda as having 
been inflicted in a pitched battle. The eldest brother Heorogar 
—known only to the English story—perhaps took his share in 
this feat. But, after his brothers Heorogar and Halga were 
dead, Hrothgar, left alone, and fearing vengeance in his turn, 
strove to compose the feud by wedding his daughter Freawaru 
to Ingeld, the son of Froda. So much we learn from the 
report which Beowulf gives, on his return home, to Hygelac, 
as to the state of things at the Danisli court. 

Beowulf is depicted as carrying a very sage head upon his 
young shoulders, and he gives evidence of his astuteness by 
predicting® that the peace which Hrothgar has purchased will 
not be lasting. Some Heathobard survivor of the fight in 
which Froda fell, will, he thinks, see a young Dane in the 
retinue of Freawaru proudly pacing the hall, wearing the 
treasures which his father had won from the Heathobeardan. 
Then the old warrior will urge on his younger comrade “Canst 
thou, my lord, tell the sword, the dear iron, which thy father 
carried to the fight when he bore helm for the last time, when 
the Danes slew him and had the victory? And now the son 

^ Thifl fieeiriB to me much more probable than, as Olrik supposes, that Froda 
fell in battle against Hcalfdene {SkjoldungaaagQf 162 [80J). 

* Saga of Rolf Kraki^ cap. iv. 

• Olrik wishes to read the whole of this account, not as a prediction in the 
present future tense, but as a narrative of past events in the historic present. 
[BtlUdigining^ i, 16: n, 38.) Considering the rarity of the historic present 
idiom in Old English poetry, this seems exceedingly unlikely. 
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of one of these slayers paces the hall, proud of his arms, boasts 
of the slaughter and wears the precious sword which thou by 
right shouldst wield^.” 

Such a reminder as this no Germanic warrior could long 
resist. So, Beowulf thinks, the young Dane will be slain; 
Ingeld will cease to take joy in his bride; and the old feud 
will break out afresh. 

That it did so we know from Widsiih, and from the same 
source we know that this Heathobard attack was repulsed by 
the combined strength of Hrothgar and his nephew Hrothulf. 

But the tragic figure of Ingeld, hesitating between love for 
his father and love for his wife, between the duty of vengeance 
and his plighted word, was one which was sure to attract the 
interest of the old heroic poets more even than those of the 
victorious uncle and nephew. In the eighth century Alcuin, 
the Northumbrian, quotes Ingeld as the typical hero of song. 
Writing to a bishop of Lindisfarne, he reproves the monks for 
their fondness for the old stories about heathen kings, who are 
now lamenting their sins in Hell: “in the Refectory,” he says, 
“ the Bible should be read: the lector heard, not the harper: 
patristic sermons rather than pagan songs. For what has 
Ingeld to do with Christ^?” This protest testifies eloquently 
to the popularity of the Ingeld story, and further evidence is 
possibly afforded by the fact that few heroes of story seem to 
have had so many namesakes in Eighth Century England. 

What is emphasized in Beowulf is not so much the struggle 
in the mind of Ingeld as the stern, unforgiving temper of the 
grim old warrior who will not let the feud die down; and this 
is the case also with the Danish versions, preserved to us in 
the Latin of Saxo Grammaticus. In two songs (translated by 
Saxo into “delightful sapphics”) the old warrior Starcatherus 
stirs up Ingellus to his revenge: 

“Why, Inceld, buried in vice, dost thon delay to avenge thy father? 

Wilt thou endure patiently the slaughter of thy righteous sire?... 

‘ U. 2047-2056. 

* Verba dei legantur in sacerdotali convivio; ibi decet lectorem audiri,non 
citkaristam, sermones patrum, non carmina gentilium. Quid Hinieldus cum 
Ckrisiof See Jafle’s Monumenla Alcuiniana {Bibliotheca Rer. Oerm. vi), 
Berlin, 1873, p. 357; Epistolae, bl 
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Whilst thou takest pleasure in honouring thy bride, laden with 
gems, and bright with golden vestiuents, grief torments us, coupled 
with shame, as we bewail thine infamies. 

Whilst headlong lust urges thee, our troubled mind recalls the 
fashion of an earlier day. and admonishes us to grieve over many 
things. 

For we reekon otherwise than thou the crime ol tiie foes, whom 
now thou boldest in honour: wherefore the face of this age is a burden 
to me, who have known the old ways. 

By nought more would I desire to be blessed, if, Froda, I might 
see those guilty of thy murder paying the due penalty of such a 
crime^.” 

Starkath came to be one of the best-known figures in 
Scandinavian legend, the type of the fierce, unrelenting warrior. 
Even in death his severed head bit the earth: or according to 
another version “ the trunk fought on when the head was gone®.” 
Nor did the Northern imagination leave him there. It loved 
to follow him below, and to indulge in conjectures as to his 
bearing in the pit of Hell®. 

Who the Heathoheardan were Ls uncertain. It is frequently 
argued that they are identical with the Longobardi; that the avoids 
Healho-Bard and Long-Bard correspond, jn.st as we get sometimes 
Oar-Dene, sometimes Hring-Dcne. (So Heyne; Bremer in Pauls 
Grdr. (2) m, 949 etc.) The evidence for this is however unsatisfactory 
(see Chambers, Widsith, 205). Since the year 180 a.d. onwards the 
Longobardi were dwelling far inland, and were certainly never in a 
position from which an attack upon the Danes would have been 
practicable. If, therefore, we accept the identification of Hcatho- 
Bard and Long-Bard, we mtist suppose the Ileathobcaidan of BeoimlJ 
to have been not the Longobardi of history, but a separate port ion of the 
people, which had been left beliind on the shores of the Baltic, when 
the main body went south. But as we have no evidence for any stich 
offshoot from the main tribe, it is misleading to speak of the Hcatho- 
beardan as identical with the Longobardi: and although the similarity 
of one element in the name suggests some primitive relationship, 
that relationship may well have been e.xccedingly remof<*. 

' Saxo, Book vi (ed. Holder, 205, 212-13). 

The contrast between this lyrical outburst, and the matter-of f.act speech 
in which the old warrior in Bcowvlf eggs on (he youncer man. is thoroughly 
characteristic of the difference between Old English atid Old .Scandinavian 
heroic poetry. This difference is very noticeable whenever we have occasion 
to compare a passage in Beowulf with any parallel pass.aqe in a .Scandinavian 
poem, and should be carefully pondered by those who still believe that Beowulf 
IB, in its present form, a translation from the Scandinavian. 

* Saxo. Book vni (ed. Holder, p. 274); Helga kvifa Hutuling^fiana. n, 19. 

See also Bugge, llelge-digtene, 157. , ft , ..ic 

» pdltr poroteins Skelhs in Flaleyjarhdk (ed. Vigfiisson and Unger), i, 41b. 

* Similarly, there is certainly a primitive connection between the names 
of the Geatas (Gautar) and of the Goths: but they arc quite disUnct peop es: 
we should not bo justilicd in speaking of the Geatas as ideatical with the Goths. 
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It has further been proposed to identify the Heathoheardan with the 
Herulib The Heruli came from the Scandinavian district, overran 
Europe, and became famous for their valour, savagery, and value as 
light-armed troops. If the Heathoheardan are identical with the 
Heruli, and if what we are told of the customs of the Heruli is true, 
Freawaru was certainly to be pitied. The Heruli were accustomed 
to put to death their sick and aged: and to compel widows to commit 

suicide. . 

The supposed identity of the Heruli with the Heathoheardan is 
however very doubtful. It rests solely upon the statement of Jordanea 
that they had been driven from their homes by the Danes [Dani... 
Herufos propriis sedibiis expulerunt). This is inconclusive, since the 
growth of the Danish power is likely enough to have led to collisions 
with more than one tribe. In fact Beowulf teUs us that Scyld “tore 
away the mead benches from many a people.” On the other hand 
the dissimilarity of names is not conclu.-sive evidence against the 
identification, for the word Heruli is pretty certainly the same as the 
Old English Korlas, and is a complimentary nick-name applied by 
the tribe to themselves, rather than their original racial designation. 

Nothing, then, is really known of the Heathoheardan, except that 
evidence points to their having dwelt somewhere on the Baltic®. 

The Scandinavian sources which have preserved the memory of 
this feud have transformed it in an extraordinary way. The Heatho- 
beardan came to be quite forgotten, although maybe some trace of 
their name remains in Hothhrodd, who is represented as the foe of 
Roe (Hrothgar) and Rolf (Hrothulf). When the Heathoheardan were 
forgotten, Froda and Ingeld were left without any subjects, and 
naturally came to be regarded, like Healfdene and the other kings 
with whom they were associated in story, as Danish kings. Ac¬ 
cordingly the tale developed in Scandinavian lands in two ways. 
Some documents, and especially the Icelandic ones®, represent the 
struggle as a feud between two branches of the Danish royal house. 
Even here there is no agreement who is the usurper and who the 
victim, so that sometimes it is Froda and sometimes Healfdene who 
is represented as the traitor and murderer. 

But another version*—the Danish—whilst making Froda and 
Ingeld into Danish kings, separates their story altogether from that 
of Healfdene and his house: in this version the quarrel is still thought 
of as being between two nations, not as between the rightful heir to 
the throne and a treacherous and relentless usurper. Accordingly 
the feud is such as may be, at any rate temporarily, laid aside: peace 
between the contending parties is not out of the question. This 
version therefore preserves much more of the original character of 
the story, for it remains the tale of a young prince who, willing to 
marry into the house of his ancestral foe.? and to forgive and forget 
the old feud, is stirred by his more unrelenting tienchman into taking 
vengeance for his father. But, owing to the prince having come to 
be represented as a Dane, patriotic reasons have suggested to the 

» Miillenhoff (BeoiuZ/. 29-32) followed by Much (P.B.B. xvn, 201) and 

271). The best account of the Heruli is in Procopius 

{Belt. OoU. n, 14. 15). 

* See also Olrik, Heltediglninp, i, 21, 22: Sarrazin in Engl. Stud. TLtn. 11: 

Bugge Helgi.dtgteue 151-63: 181: Chambers, Widsith, p. 82 (note), pp. 205-6. 

» Saga of Rolf Kraki: Skjoldungataga. ^ 

* Best represented in Saio. 
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Danish poets and historians a quite different conclusion to the story. 
Instead of being routed, Ingeld, in Saxo, is successful in his revenge. 

See Neckel, 5<nrfi«nt(6cr J’ro^V inZ./.d.i4. XLvni, J82: Heusler, Zur 
Skioldungendiehtitng in Z.f.d.A. XLVni, 57 : Olrik, Skjnldnngasaga, 1894, 
112 [30]; Olrik, HeUedtgfning, n, 11 elc.: Olrik, Sakses Oldhistorie, 
222-6: Chambers, pp. 79-81. 


Section VI. Hrothulf. 

Yet, although the Icelandic sources are wrong in repre¬ 
senting Froda and Ingeld as Danes, they are not altogether 
wrong in representing the Danish royal house as divided 
against itself. Only they fail to place the blame where it 
really lay. For none of the Scandinavian sources attribute 
any act of injustice or usurpation to Rolf Kraki. He is the 
ideal king, and his title to the throne is not supposed to be 
doubtful. 

Yet we saw that, in Beowulf, the position of Hrothulf is 
represented as an ambiguous one', he is the king’s too powerful 
nephew, whose claims may prejudice those of his less dis¬ 
tinguished young cousins, the king’s sons, and the speech of 
queen Wealhtheow is heavy with foreboding. “I know,” she 
says, “that my gracious Hrothulf will support the young princes 
in honour, if thou, King of the Scyldings, shouldst leave the 
world sooner than he. I ween that he will requite our children, 
if he remembers all which we two have done for his pleasure 
and honour, being yet a child®.” Whilst Hrethric and Hroth- 
mund, the sons of King Hrothgar, have to sit with the juniors, 
the giogoih^, Hrothulf is a man of tried valour, who sits side 
by side with the king: “where the two good ones sat, uncle 
and nephew: as yet was there peace between them, and each 
was true to the other*.” 

Again we have mention of “Hrothgar and Hrothulf. 
Heorot was filled full of friends: at that time the mighty Scylding 
folk in no wise worked treachery*.” Similarly in Widsith the 
mention of Hrothgar and Hrothulf together seems to stir the 
poet to dark sayings. ** For a very long time did Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf, uncle and nephew, hold the peace together*.” 


^ See above, p. IS. 
‘ 11. 1163-6. 


» 11. 1180-87. 
* 11. 1017-19. 


• U. 1188-91. 

* IL 46-8. 
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The statement that “as yet'’ or “for a very long time” 
or “at that time” there vas peace within the family, neces¬ 
sarily implies that, at last, the peace was broken, that Hrothulf 
quarrelled with Hrothgar, or strove to set aside his sons^. 

Further evidence is hardly needed; yet further evidence 
we have: by rather complicated, but quite unforced, fitting 
tosether of various Scandinavian authorities, we find that 
Hrothulf deposed and slew his cousin Hrethric. 

Saxo Grammaticus tells us how Roluo {Rolf = O.N. Hrolfr, 
O.E. Hrothulf) slew a certain Rjziricus (or Hraerek = O.E. 
Hrethric) and gave to his own followers all the plunder which he 
found in the city of R^ricus. Saxo is here translating an older 
authority, the Bjarkamdl (now lost), and he did not know who 
R^ricus was: he certainly did not regard him as a son or 
successor of Roe (Hrothgar) or as a cousin of Roluo (Hrothulf). 
“Roluo, who laid low Rylricus the son of ike covetous B^kus^' 
is Saxo’s phrase {qui natum B^ki R^ricum stravil avari). 
This would be a translation of some such phrase in the 
Bjarkamdl as Hrmreks hani hnjggvanhauga, “the slayer of 
Hrcerek Hnoggvanbaugi^.” 

But, when we turn to the genealogy of the Danish kings®, we 
actually find a Ilrwrekr Hnauggvanhavgi given as a king of 
Denmark about the time of Roluo. This Rjiticus or Hnvrekr 
who was slain by Roluo was then, himself, a king of the Danes, 
and must, therefore, have preceded Roluo on the throne. But 
in that case Rbricus must be son of Roe, and identical with 
his namesake Hrethric, the son of Hrothgar, in Beowulf. For 
no one but a son of King Roe could have had such a claim to 
the throne as to rule between that king and his all powerful 
nephew Roluo®. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to state this argument in a way 
which will be con\’incing to those who are not acquainted with 
Saxo s method of working. To those who realize how he treats 

» For a contrary view see Garke. Sidelights, 100. 

has mistaken a title kn:ggvanbaugi for a father’s name. (Aw) 
hn(>ggva Bangs (son of the) covetous Baug.” 

IT in Langebek, I, 5. The succession given in Langfefgatal is 

Halfdan. H^gi and Hroar, Rolf Hraerek: it should, of course, run Halfdan, 

gi and Hroar, Hr»rek. Rolf. Hraerek has been moved from his proper 
place m order to clear Rolf of any suspicion of usurpation. 
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Ms sources, it will be clear that Rjziricus is the son of Roe, and 
is slain by Roluo. Translating the words into their Old 
English equivalents, Hrethric, son of Hrothgar, is slain by 
Hrothulf. 

The forebodings of Wealhtheow were justified. 

Hrethric is then almost certainly an actual historic prince 
who was thrust from the throne by Hrothulf. Of Hrothmund^, 
his brother, Scandinavian authorities seem to know nothing. 
He is very likely a poetical fiction, a duplicate of Hrethric. 
For it is very natural that in story the princes whose lives are 
threatened by powerful usurpers should go in pairs. Hrethric 
and Hrothmund go together like Malcolm and Oonalbain. 
Their helplessness is thus emphasized over against the one 
mighty figure, Rolf or Macbeth, threatening them*. 

Yet this does not prove Hrothmund unhistoric. On the 
contrary it may well happen that the facts of history will 
coincide with the demands of welbordered narrative, as was 
the case when Richard of Gloucester murdered two young 
princes in the Tower. 

Two other characters, who meet us in Beowulf, seem to 
have some part to play in this tragedy. 

It was a maxim of the old Teutonic poetry, as it is of the 
British Constitution, that the king could do no wrong: the 
real fault lay with the adviser. If Ermanaric the Goth slew 
his wife and his son, or if Irminfrid the Thuringian unwisely 
challenged Theodoric the Frank to battle, this was never 
supposed to be due solely to the recklessness of the monarch 
himself—it was the work of an evil counsellor—a Bikki or an 
Iring. Now we have seen that there is mischief brewing in 
Heorot—and we are introduced to a counsellor Unferth, the 
ihyle or official spokesman and adviser of King Hrothgar. 
And Unferth is evil. His jealous temper is shown by the hostile 
and inhospitable reception which he gives to Beowulf. And 
Beowulf’s reply gives us a hint of some darker stain: “though 

‘ L 1189. 

* See Olrik, Bpitkt Love in Dantke Studier, 1908, p. 79. Compare the 
remark of Goethe in Wilhelm Meieter^ as to the necessity of there being both 
a Rosenorantz and a Guildenstem (Apprenticeehip^ Book V, chap. y). 
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thou hast been the slayer of thine own brethren—thy flesh and 
blood: for that thou shalt suffer damnation in hell, good though 
thy wit may be^” One might perhaps think that Beowulf in 
these words was only giving the “countercheck quarrelsome,” 
and indulging in mere reckless abuse, just as Sinfjotli (the 
Fitela of Beowulf) in the First Helgi Lay hurls at his foes all 
kinds of outrageous charges assuredly not meant to be taken 
literally. But, as we learn from the Helgi Lay itself, the 
uttering of such unfounded taunts was not considered good 
form; whilst it seems pretty clear that the speech of Beowulf 
to Unferth is intended as an example of justifiable and spirited 
self-defence, not, like the speech of Sinfjotli, as a storehouse of 
things which a well-mannered warrior should not say. 

Besides, the taunt of Beowulf is confirmed, although but 
darkly, by the poet himself, in the same passage in which he 
has recorded the fears of Wealhtheow lest perhaps Hrothulf 
should not be loyal to Hrothgar and his issue: “Likewise 
there Unferth the counsellor sat at the foot of the lord of the 
Scyidingas: each of them [i.e. both Hrothgar and Hrothulf] 
trusted to his spirit: that his courage was great, though he had 
not done his duty by his kinsmen at the sword-play^ ” 

But, granting that Unferth has really been the cause of the 
death of his kinsmen, some scholars have doubted whether we 
are to suppose that he literally slew them himself. For, had 
that been the case, they urge, he could not be occupying a place 
of trust with the almost ideal king Hrothgar. But the record 
of the historians makes it quite clear that murder of kin did 
happen, and that constantly®. Amid the tragic complexities 
of heroic life it often could not be avoided. The comitatus- 
system, by which a man was expected to give unflinching 
support to any chief whose service he had entered, must often 
have resulted in slaughter between men united by very close 
bonds of kin or friendship. Turning from history to saga, we find 
some of the greatest heroes not free from the stain. Sigmund, 

Ml. 587-9. MI. 1165-8. 

Perliapa such murder of kin was more common amonw the aristocratic 
houses than among the bulk of the population (Chadwick. H.A. 348). In some 
great families it almost becomes the rule, producing a state of things similar 
to that in present day Afghanistan, where it has become a proverb that a man 
18 ‘as great an enemy as a cousin” (Pennell, Afghan FrorUier, 30). 
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Gunnar, Hogni, Atli, Hrothulf, Hcoroweard, Hnaef, Eadgils, 
Hffithcyn, Ermanaric and Hildebrand were all marred with this 
taint, and indeed were, in many cases, rather to be pitied 
than blamed. I doubt, therefore, whether we need try and 
save Unferth’s character by suggesting that the stern words 
of the poet mean only that he had indirectly caused the death 
of his brethren by failing them, in battle, at some critical 
moment^. I suspect that this, involving cowardice or incom¬ 
petence, would have been held the more unpardonable offence, 
and would have resulted in Unferth’s disgrace. But a man 
niight well have slain his kin under circumstances which, 
while leaving a blot on his record, did not necessitate his 
banishment from good society. All the same, the poet evi¬ 
dently thinks it a weakness on the part of Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf that, after what has happened, they still put their 
trust in Unferth. 

Here then is the situation. The king has a counsellor: 
that counsellor is evil. Both the king and his nephew trust 
the evil counsellor. A bitter feud springs up between the king 
and his nephew. That the feud was due to the machinations 
of the evil adviser can hardly be doubted by those who have 
studied the ways of the old Germanic heroic story. But it 
IS only an inference: positive proof we have none. 

Lastly, there is Heoroweard. Of him we are told in 

Beowulf very little. He is son of Heorogar (or Hercgar), 

Hrothgar’s elder brother, who was apparently king before him, 

but died young^. It is quite natural, as we have seen, that, 

if Heoroweard was too young for the responsibility when his 

father died, he should not have succeeded to the throne. What 
• 

IS not so natural is that he does not inherit his father’s arms, 
which one might reasonably have supposed Hrothgar would 
have preserved, to give to him when he came of age. Instead, 
Hrothgar gives them to Beowulf®. Does Hrothgar deliberately 
avoid doing honour to Heoroweard, because he fears that 
any distinction conferred upon him would strengthen a rival 

^TbU is proposed by Cosija (Aanteekeningen, 21) and szain independentiy 
by Lawrence in M.L.N. xxv, 167- 

* IL 467-9. 


» IL 2166-62. 
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whose claims to the throne might endanger those of his own 
sons? However this may be, in any future struggle for the 
throne Heoroweard may reasonably be expected to play some 

part. 

Turning now to Saxo, and to the Saga of Rolf Kraki, we 
find that Rolf owed his death to the treachery of one whose 
name corresponds exactly to that of Heoroweard Hiarwarus 
(Saxo), Hjgrvarthr {Saga). Neither Saxo nor the Saga thinks 
of Hiarwarus as the cousin of Rolf Kraki: they do not make 
it really clear what the cause of his enmity was. But they tell 
us that, after a banquet, he and his men treacherously rose 
upon Rolf and his warriors. The defence which Rolf and his 
men put up in their burning hall: the loyalty and defiance of 
Rolf’s champions, invincible in death—these were amongst the 
most famous things of the North; they were told in the 
Bjarkamdl, now unfortunately extant in Saxo’s paraphrase 
only. 

But the triumph of Hiarwarus was brief. Rolf’s men all 
fell around him, save the young Wiggo, who had previously, 
in the confidence of youth, boasted that, should Rolf fall, he 
would avenge him. Astonished at the loyalty of Rolf’s cham¬ 
pions, Hiarwarus expressed regret that none had taken quarter, 
declaring that he would gladly accept the service of such men. 
Whereupon Wiggo came from the hiding-place where he had 
taken refuge, and offered to do homage to Hiarwarus, by 
placing his hand on the hilt of his new lord’s sword: but in 
doing so he drove the point through Hiarwarus, and rejoiced 
as he received his death from the attendants of the foe he had 
slain. It shows how entirely the duty of vengeance was felt 
to outweigh all other considerations, that this treacherous act 
of Wiggo is always spoken of with the highest praise. 

For the story of the fall of Rolf and his men see Saxo, Book n 
(ed. Holder, pp. 65-68): Saga of Rolf Kraki, cd.'ps. 32-34: Skjoldunga 
Saga (ed. Olrik, 1894, 36-7 [118-9]). 

How the feud between the different members of the Danish family 
forms the background to Beowulf was first explained in full detail by 
Ludvig Schrader [Om Bjovulfs-drapen. Efier en rsekke foredrag pS 
folke-hdjtkolen i Askov, Kjabenhavn, 1875). Schr0der showed how 
the bad character of Unferth has its part to play: “ It is a weakneis 
in Hrothgar that he entrusts important office to such a man—a 
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weakness whioh will carry its punishment.” Independently the 
domestic feud was demonstrated again by Sarrazin {Rolf KraLe und 
wUer im Beowulfliede: Engl. Slud. xxiv, 144-5). The .-^tory has 
been fully worked out by Olrik (Heltediglning, 1903, i. 11-18 e/c.). 

These views have been disputed by Miss Clarke {Sidelights, 102), 
who seems to regard as “hypotheses” of Olrik data whicli have been 
ascertained facts for more than a generation. MissClarke’s contentions, 
however, appear to me to bo based upon a misunderstanding of Olrik. 


Section VII. King Offa. 

The poem, then, is mainly concerned with the deeds of 
Geatic and Danish kings: only once is reference made to a 
king of Anglian stock—Offa. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us of several kings named 
Offa, but two only concern us here. Still remembered is the 
historic tyrant-king who reigned over Mercia during the latter 
half of the eighth century, and who was celebrated through 
the Middle Ages chiefly as the founder of the great abbey of 
St Albans. This Offa is sometimes referred to as Offa the 
Second, because he had a remote ancestor, Offa I, who, if the 
Mercian pedigree can be trusted, hved twelve generations 
earlier, and therefore presumably in the latter half of the 
fourth century. Offa I, then, must have ruled over the Angles 
whilst they were still dwelling in Angel, their continental home, 
in or near the modern Schleswig. 

Now the Offa mentioned in Beowulf is spoken of as related 
to Garmund and Eoraer (ms geomor). This, apart from the 
abundant further evidence, is sufficient to identify him with 
Offa I, who was, according to the pedigree, the son of Waermund 
and the grandfather of Eomer. 

This Offa I, king of Angel, is referred to in Widsith. Widsith 
is a composite poem: the passage concerning Offa, though not 
the most obviously primitive portion of it, is, nevertheless, 
aarly: it may well be earlier than Beowulf. After a list of 
famous chieftains we are told: 

Offa ruled Angel, Alewih the Danes; he was the boldest of all 
these men, yet did he not in his deeds of valour surpa.ss Offa. But 
Offa gained, first of men, by arms the greatest of kingdoms whilst 
vet a boy; no one of equal age ever did greater deeds of valour in 
battle with his single sword: be drew the boundary again-st the 
Myrffingas at Fifeldor. The boundaries were held afterwards by the 
Angles and the Swsefe as Offa stiaick it out. 
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Much is obscure here: more particularly our ignorance as 
to the Myrgingas is to be regretted: but there is reason for 
thinking that they were a people dwrelling to the south of the 

old continental home of the Angles. 

After the lapse of some five centuries, we get abundant 
further information concerning Offa. The legends about him, 
though carried to England by the Anglian conquerors, must 
also have survived in the neighbourhood of his old kingdom of 
Angel: for as Angel was incorporated into the Danish kingdom, 
so these stories became part of the stock of Danish national 
legend. Offa came to be regarded as a Danish king, and his 
story is told at length by the two earliest historians of Denmark, 
Sweyu Aageson and Saxo GrammatiCus. In Saxo the story 
runs thus: 

Wermund, king of Denmark, had a son Uffo [Offa], tall 
beyond the measure of his age, but dull and speechless. When 
Wermund grew blind, his southern neighbour, the king of 
Saxony, laid claim to Denmark on the ground that he was no 
longer fit to rule, and, relying upon Uffo’s incapacity, suggested 
that the quarrel should be decided by their two sons in single 
combat. Wermund, in despair, offered himself to fight, in 
spite of his blindness: this offer the envoys of the Saxon king 
refused with insult, and the Danes knew not what to say. 
Thereupon Uft’o, who happened to be present, suddenly asked 
leave to speak. Wermund could not believe that it was really 
his son who had spoken, but when they all assured him that 
it u’us, he gave the permission. “In vain,” then said Uffo, 
“does the king of Saxony covet the land of Denmark, which 
trusts to its true king and its brave nobles: neither is a son 
wanting to the king nor a successor to the kingdom.” And 
he offered to fight not only the Saxon prince, but any chosen 
champion the prince might bring with him. 

The Saxon envoys accepted the offer and departed. The 
bhnd king was at last convinced, by passing his hands over him, 
that the speaker had been in truth his son. But it was found 
difficult to arm him; for his broad chest split the rings of 
every coat of mail: the largest, his father’s, had to be cleft 
down the side and fastened with a clasp. Likewise no sword 
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was BO well tempered that he did not shatter it by merely 
brandishing it, till the old king directed his men how they 
might find his ancient sword, Skrep (= ? stedfast) which he 
had buried, in despair, thinking his son unworthy of it. The 
sword, when found, was so frail from age that Uffo did not 
test it: for Wermund told him that, if he broke it, there was 
no other left strong enough for him. 

So Ufio and his two antagonists were taken to the place of 
combat, an island in the river Eider. Crowds lined either 
bank, and Wermund stood prepared to throw himself into the 
river should his son be slain. Uffo held back at first, till he 
had discovered which of his antagonists was the more dangerous, 
since he feared the sword would only be good for one blow. 
Then, having by his taunts induced the champion to come to 
close quarters, he clove him asunder with one stroke. Wermund 
cried out that he had heard the sound of his son’s sword, and 
asked where the blow had fallen: his attendants assured him 
that it had pierced, not any particular part, but the man’s 
whole structure. 

So Wermund drew back from the edge, desiring life now as 
keenly as before he had longed for death. Finally Uffo smote 
his second antagonist through, thus opening a career which 
after such a beginning we may well believe to have been 
glorious. 

The story is told again by Sweyn Aageson in a slightly 
varying form. Sweyn’s story has some good traits of its own 
—as when it makes Uffo enter the lists girt with two swords, 
intending to use his father’s only in an emergency. The 
worthless sword breaks, and all the Danes quake for fear. 
whereupon Uffo draws the old sword and achieves the victory. 
But above all Sweyn Aageson tells us the reason of Uffo s 
dumbness and incapacity, which Saxo leaves obscure: it was 
the result of shame over the deeds of two Danes who had 
combined to avenge their father upon a single foe. What is 
the incident referred to we can gather from Saxo. Two Danes, 
Eeto and Wigo, whose father Frowinus had been slain by a 
hostile king Athislus, attacked Athislus together, two to one, thus 
breaking the laws of the duel, Uffo had wedded the sister of 

3 


0. B. 
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Keto and Wigo, and it was in order to wipe out the stain left 
upon liis family and his nation by their breach of duelling 
etiquette that he insisted upon fighting single-handed against 
two opponents. 

That this incident was also known in England is rendered 
probable by the fact that Freawine and Wig, who correspond 
to Saxo’s Frowinus and Wiggo, are found in the genealogy of 
English kings, and that an Eadgils, king of the Myrgingas, who 
is almost certainly the Athislua of Saxo^, also appears in Old 
English heroic poetry. It is probable then that the two tales 
were connected in Old English story: the two brethren shame¬ 
fully combine to avenge their father: in due time the family 
of the slain foe take up the feud; Offa saves his country and 
his country’s honour by voluntarily undertaking to fight one 
against two. 

About the same time that the Danish ecclesiastics were 
at work, a monk of St Albans was committing to Latin the 
English stories which were still current concerning Offa. The 
object of the English writer was, however, local rather than 
national. He wrote the Vitae duorum Offarum to celebrate 
the historic Offa, king of Mercia, the founder of his abbey, and 
that founder’s ancestor, Offa I: popular tradition had confused 
the two, and much is told concerning the Mercian Offa that 
seems to belong more rightly to his forefather. The St Albans 
writer drew upon contemporary tradition, and it is evident that 
in certain cases, as when he gives two sets of names to some of 
the chief actors in the story, he is trying to harmonize two 
distinct versions: he makes at least one error which seems to 
point to a written source^. In one of the mss the story is 
illustrated by a series of very artistic drawings, which might 
possibly be from the pen of Matthew Paris himself®. These 
drawings depict a version of the story which in some respects 
differs from the Latin text which they accompany. 

The story is located in England. Warmundus is repre¬ 
sented as a king of the Western Angles, ruling at Warwick. 

^ See Widsith, ed. Chambers, pp. 92-4. 

* See Rickert, “'ihe Old EngUsh Offa Saga” in Mod. Phil, n, esp. p. 76. 

* The common ascription of the Lives of the Offas to Matthew Paris is 
erroneons: they are aomewhat earlier. 
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Ofia, his only son, was blind till his seventh, dumb till his 
thirtieth year. Accordingly an ambitious noble, Riganus, 
otherwise called Aliel, claims to be recognized heir, in hope 
of gaining the throne for his son, Hildebrand (Brutus). Offa 
gains the gift of speech in answer to prayer; to the joy of his 
father and the councillors he vindicates his right, much as in 
the Danish story. He is knighted with a chosen body of 
companions, armed, and leads the host to meet the foe. He 
dashes across the river which separates the two armies, although 
his followers hang back. This act of cowardice on their part 
is not explained: it is apparently a reminiscence of an older 
version in which Offa fights his duel single handed by the river, 
and his host look on. The armies join battle, but after a long 
struggle draw away from each other with the victory undecided. 
Offa remaining in front of his men is attacked by Brutus (or 
Hildebrand) and Sueno, the sons of the usurper, and slays 
them both (a second reminiscence of the duel-scene). He then 
hurls himself again upon the foe, and wins the victory. 

Widsiih shows us that the Danish account has kept 
closer to the primitive story than has later English tradition. 
Widsith confirms the Danish view that the quarrel was with 
a foreign, not with a domestic foe, and the combat a duel, not 
a pitched battle: above all, Widsith confirms Saxo in repre¬ 
senting the fight as taking place on the Eider —hi Flfeldore^, 
whilst the account recorded by the monk of St Albans had 
localised the story in England. 


^ The identification of Ftfeldor with the Eider has been donhted, notably by 
Holthausen, though be seems less doubtful in hia latest edition (third edit, 
n, 178). The reasons for the identification appear to me the following. Place 
names ending in dor are exceedingly rare. When, therefore, two independent 
antborities tell us that Offa fought at a place named Fifel-dor or Egi-dor, it 
appears unlikely that this can be a mere coincidence: it seems more natural 
to assume that the names are corruptions of one original. But further, the 
connection is not limited to the second element in the name. For the Eider 
{Egidorat jSSgisdyr) would in O.E. be Egor-dor: and Egor-dor stands to Fi/el-dcr 
precisely as egor-strtam (Boethius, Metra, xx, 118) does to Jtfel^stream (Melra, 
XXVI, 26), **egor** and **Jifel** being interchangeable 4ft/nonym3. See note to 
Wid^tk, 1. 43 (p. 204). It is objected that the interchange of fifel and egor^ 
though frequent in common nouns, would bo unusual in the name of a place. 
The reply u that the Old English scop may not have regarded it as a place- 
name. fee may have substituted fifel-dor for the synonymous egor-dor^ “the 
monster gate,’* without realizing that it was the name of a definite place, just 
as he would have substitutedfor egor-3iream, “the monster stream, 
the sea,** if iteration demanded the change. 


^2 
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In Beowulf too we hear of Offa as a mighty king, “the best 
of all mankind betwixt the seas.” But, although his wars are 
referred to, we are given no details of them. The episode in 
Beowulf relates rather to his wife Thryth, and his dealings with 
her. The passage is the most obscure in the whole poem, but 
this at least is clear: Thryth had an evil reputation for cruelty 
and murder: she wedded Offa, and he put a stop to her evil 
deeds: she became to him a good and loyal wife. 

Now in the Lives of the two Offas quite a long space is devoted 
to the matrimonial entanglements of both kings. Concerning 
Offa I, a tale is told of how he succoured a daughter of the 
king of York, who had been turned adrift by her father; how 
when his years were advancing his subjects pressed him to 
marry: and how his mind went back to the damsel whom he 
had saved, and he chose her for his wife. Whilst the king 
was absent on his wars, a messenger whom he had sent with 
a letter to report his victories passed through York, where the 
wicked father of Offa’s queen lived. A false letter was sub¬ 
stituted, commanding that the queen and her children should be 
mutilated and left to die in the woods, because she was a witch 
and had brought defeat upon the king’s arms. The order was 
carried out, but a hermit rescued and healed the queen and her 
children, and ultimately united them to the king. 

This is a popular folk-tale which is scattered all over Europe, 
and which has many times been clothed in literary form: in 
France in the romance of the Manekine, in English in the 
metrical romance of Emare, and in Chaucer’s Man of Lawes 
Tale. From the name of the heroine in the last of these 
versions, the tale is often known as the Constance-stoiy. But 
it is clear that this tale is not identical with the obscure 
story of the wife of Offa, which is indicated in Beowulf. 

When, however, we turn to the Life of Offa 11, we do find 
a very close parallel to the Thryth story. 

This tells how in the days of Charles the Great a certain 
beautiful but wicked girl, related to that king, was condemned 
to death on account of her crimes, but, from respect for her 
birth, was exposed instead in a boat without sails or tackle, 
and driven ashore on the coast of King Offa’s land. Drida, as 
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she said her name was, deceived the king by a tale of injured 
innocence, and he committed her to the safe keeping of his 
mother, the Countess Marcellina. Later, Offa fell in love with 
Drida, and married her, after which she became known as 
Quendrida. But Drida continued her evil courses and com¬ 
passed the death of St iEthelbert, the vassal king of East 
Anglia. In the end she was murdered by robbers—a just 
punishment for her crimes—and her widowed husband built the 
Abbey of St Albans as a thank-offering for her death. 

The parallel here is too striking to be denied: for Drida is 
but another way of spelling Thryth, and the character of the 
murderous queen is the same in both stories. There are, 
however, striking differences: for whereas Thryth ceases from 
her evil deeds and becomes a model wife to Offa, Drida con¬ 
tinues on her course of crime, and is cut off by violence in the 
midst of her evil career. How are we to account for the 
parallels and for the discrepancies? 

As a matter of historical fact, the wife of Offa, king of 
Mercia, was named (not indeed Cwoenthryth, which is the form 
which should correspond to Quendrida, but) Cynethryth. The 
most obvious and facile way of accounting for the likeness 
between what we are told in Beowulf of the queen of Offa I, 
and what we are elsewhere told of the queen of Offa II, is to 
suppose that Thryth in Beowulf is a mere fiction evolved from 
the historic Cynethryth, wife of Offa II, and by poetic licence 
represented as the wife of his ancestor, Offa I. It was in this 
way she was explained by Professor Earle: 

The name [Thrytho] was suggested by that of Cynethryth, Offa’s 
queen....The vindictive character here given to Thrytho is a poetic 
and veiled admonition addressed to Cynethryth^. 

Unfortunately this, like many another facile theory, is open 
to fatal objections. In the first place the poem of Beowulf can, 
with fair certainty, be attributed to a date earlier than that at 
which the historic Offa and his spouse lived. Of course, it 
may be said that the Offa episode in Beowulf is an interpolation 
of a later date. But this needs proof. 

There are metrical and above all syntactical grounds 

^ Tht Duds of Beowulf, lxxxv. 
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It may well be that there is some connection between the 
Thryth of Beowulf and the Hermuthruda who in Saxo weds 
Offa’s ancestor—that they are both types of the wild maiden 
who becomes a submissive though not always happy wife. If 
so, the continued wickedness of Drida in the Life of Offa II 
would be an alteration of the original story, made in order to 
exonerate Offa II from the deeds of murder which, as a matter 
of history, did characterize his reign. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NON-HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 

Section I. The Grendel Fight. 

When we come to the story of Beowulf’s struggle with 
Grendel, with Grendel’s mother, and with the dragon, we are 
faced by difficulties much greater than those which meet us 
when considering that background of Danish or Geatic history 
in which these stories are framed. 

In the first place, it is both surprising and confusing that, 
in the prologue, before the main story begins, another Beowulf 
is introduced, the son of Scyld Scefing. Much emphasis is 
laid upon the upbringing and youthful fame of this prince, and 
the glory of his father. Any reader would suppose that the 
poet is going on to tell of his adventures, when suddenly the 
story is switched off, and, after brief mention of this Beowulf’s 
son, Healfdene, we come to Hrothgar, the building of Heorot, 
Grendel’s attack, and the voyage of Beowulf the Geat to the 
rescue. 

Now “Beowulf” is an exceedingly rare name. The presence 
of the earlier Beowulf, Scyld’s son, seems then to demand 
explanation, and many critics, working on quite different lines, 
have arrived independently at the conclusion that either the 
story of Grendel and his mother, or the story of the dragon, 
or both stories, were originally told of the son of Scyld, and 
only afterwards transferred to the Geatic hero. This has 
indeed been generally accepted, almost from the beginning of 
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Beowulf criticism^. Yet, though possible enough, it does not 
admit of any demonstration. 

Now Beowulf, son of Scyld, clearly corresponds to a Beow 
or Beaw in the West Saxon genealogy. In this genealogy 
Beow is always connected with Scyld and Scef, and in some 
versions the relations are identical with those given in Beowulf : 
Beow, son of Scyld, son of Scef, in the genealogies^, corre¬ 
sponding to Beowulf, son of Scyld Scefing, in our poem. Hence 
arose the further speculation of many scholars that the hero 
who slays the monsters was originally called, not Beowulf, but 
Beow, and that he was identical with the hero in the West 
Saxon pedigree; in other words, that the original story w'as of 
a hero Beow (son of Scyld) who slew a monster and a dragon: 
and that this adventure was only subsequently transferred to 
Beowulf, prince of the Geatas. 

This is a theory based upon a theory, and some confirmation 
may reasonably be asked, before it is entertained. As to the 
dragon-slaying, the confirmatory evidence is open to extreme 
doubt. It is dealt with in Section vii (Beowulf-Frotho), below. 
As to Grendel, one such piece of confirmation there is. The 
conquering Angles and Saxons seem to have given the names 
of their heroes to the lands they won in England: some such 
names—‘Wade’s causeway,’ ‘Weyland’s smithy’—have sur¬ 
vived to modern times. The evidence of the Anglo-Saxon 
charters shows that very many which have now been lost 
existed in England prior to the Conquest. Now in a Wiltshire 
charter of the year 931, we have Beowan hammes hecgan men¬ 
tioned not far from a Grendles mere. This has been claimed as 
evidence that the story of Grendel, with Beow as his adversary, 
was localized in Wiltshire in the reign of Athelstan, and perhaps 
had been localized there since the settlement four centuries 
previously. Until recently this was accepted as definitely 

^ Kemble, Beowulf, Postscript ix; followed by Mullenhoff, etc. So, lately, 
Chadwick {H.A. 126): cf. also Sievers { Beowulf und Saxo’ in the Berichit 
d. k. sacks. Oesell. d. Wissenschajten, 1896, pp. 180-88); Bradley in Encyc. 
Brit, ru, 761; Boer, Beowulf, 136. See also Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, 
I, 246. For further dis'’u->ion see below. Appendix (A). 

* Beo — Scyld—Scef in Ethelwerd: Beowius — Sceldius—Sceaf in William of 
Malmesbury. But in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle five generations intervene 
between Sccaf and his descendant Scyldwa. father of Beaw 
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proving that the Beowulf-Grendel story was derived from an 
ancient Beow-myth. Yet one such instance of name-associa¬ 
tion is not conclusive. We cannot leave out of consideration 
the possibility of its being a mere chance coincidence, especially 
considering how large is the number of place names recorded 
in Old English charters. Of late, people have become more 
sceptical in drawing inferences from proper names, and quite 
recently there has been a tendency entirely to overlook the 
evidence of the charter, by way of making compensation for 
having hitherto overrated it. 

All that can be said with certainty is that it is remarkable 
that a place named after Beowa should be found in the im¬ 
mediate proximity of a “Grendel’s lake,” and that this fact 
supports the possibility, though it assuredly does not prove, 
that in the oldest versions of the tale the monster queller was 
named Beow, not Beowulf. But it is only a possibility: it is 
not grounded upon any real evidence. 

These crucial references occur in a charter given by Athelstan at 
Luton, concerning a grant of land at Ham in VViltshire to his thane 
Wulfgar. fSce Birch, Cartulanum Saxonicum, 1887, vol. n, p. 3(i3.] 

...Ego ^iSelstanus, rex Anglorum...quandam tclluris particulam 
meo hdeli ministro VVulfgaro...in loco quern solicolae (rt Uamme 
vocitant tribuo...Praedicta siquidem tellus his terminis circumcincta 
clarescit.... 

tSonne norS ofer dune on ineos-hlinc westeweardne; Sonne aduno on 
Sfi. yfre on beowan hammee hecgan, on bremeles sceagan eastewcardne; 
Sonne on Sa blacan grSfan; Sonne norS be Sein ondheafdan to Saire 
scortan die butan anan aecre; SonnctofugelmeretoSanwcgo; ondlong 
weges to ottes forda; Sonon to wudumere; Sonne to Siere rOwan 
hecgan; S:et on langan hangran; Sonne on grendlee mere; Sonon on 
dyrnan geat.... 

Ambiguous as this evidence is, I do not think it can be dismissed 
as it 18 by Lawrence (Pit6. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Arner. xxiv, 252) and 
Panzer (Beowulf, 397), who both say “How do we know that it is 
not the merest chance?” It may of course be chance: but this docs 
not justify ua in basing an argument upon the as.sumptjon that it 
ie the merest chance. Lawrence continues: “Suppose one were to 
set up a theory that there was a saga-relation between Scyld and 
Bikki, and offered as proof the passage in the charter for the year 
917 in which there are mentioned, as in the same district, scyldes 
irexno and bican sell....How much weight would this carry?” 

The answer surely is that the occurrence of the two names together 
in the charter would, by itself, give no basis whatever for starting 
such a theory: but if, on other grounds, the theory were likely, then 
the occurrence of the two names together would certainly have some 
corroborative value. Exactly how much, it is impossible to say, 
because we cannot estimate the element of chauce, and we cannot 
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be certain that the grtndtl and the bex)v:ci mentioned are identical 
with our Grendel and our Beowulf. 

Miller has argued \Academij, .May 1894, p. 39fi] that grendjes is 
not a proper name here, but a common noun signifying “drain,” and 
that grendles mere therefore means “cesspool.” 

Now “grindle” is found in modern dialect and even in Middle 
English^ in the sense of “a narrow ditch” or “gutter,” but I doubt 
if it can be proved to be an Old English word. Evidence would 
rather point to its being an East Anglian corruption of the much more 
widely spread drindle, or dringle, used both as a verb “to go slowly, 
to trickle,” and as “a small trickling stream.” And even if an O.E. 
grendel as a common noun meaning “gutter” were authenticated, it 
seems unlikely to me that places were named “the fen,” “the mere,” 
“the pit,” “the brook”—“of the gutter.” There is no ground what¬ 
ever for supposing the existence of an O.E. 7 rende?= “sewer,” or 
anvthing which would lead us tn suppose grendles mere or gryndeles 
sylle to moan “cesspool*.” It is probable, considering what we 
know of the way in which the English settlers gave epic names to the 
localities around their settlements, that these places were named 
after Grendel because they seemed the sort of place where his story 
might be localized—like “Weyland’s smitliy” or “ Wade’s causeway”: 
and that the meaning is “Grcndel’s fen,” “mere,” “pit” or “brook.” 

Agiiin, both Panzer and Lawrence suggest that the Beowa who 
gave his name to the ham may have been, not the hero, but “an 
ordinary mortal called after him”...“some individual who Jived in 
this locality.” But, among the numerous English proper names 
recorded, can any instance be found of any individual named Beowa? 

* “Item there is vii acres lend lying by the high weye toward the grendyll”: 
Bury Wills, ed. S. Tymras (Camden Soc. xlix , 1850, p. 31). 

* I should hardly have thought it worth while to revive this old “cesspool” 
theory, were it not for the statement of Dr Lawrence that “Milter’s argument 
that the word grendel here is not a proper name at all. that it means ‘drain,’ 
has never, to my knowledge, been refuted.” (Puh. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. 
XXIV. 253.) 

Miller was a scholar whose memory should be reverenced, but the letter 
to the Academy was evidently wTitten in haste. The only evidence which 
Miller produced for grendel standing alone as a common noun in Old English 
was a charter of 963 (Birch, 1103: vol. in, p. 336): /anon forS eft on grendel'. 
/'anon on clyst: grendel here, he asserted, meant “drain”: and consequently 
gryndeles sylle and grendles mere in the other charters must mean “cesspool.” 
But the locality of this charter of 963 is known (Clyst St Mary, a few miles 
east of Exeter), and the two words exist there as names of streams to this day 
—“thence again along the Greendale brook, thence along the river Clvst.” 
The Grindle or Greendale brook is no sewer, but a stream some half dozen 
miles in length which “winds tranquilly through a rich tract of alluvial soil" 
(Journal of the Archaeol Assoc, xxxix, 273), past three villages which bear 
the same name, Greendale, Greendale Barton and Higher Greendale, under 
Greendale Bridge and over the ford by Greendale Lane, to its junction with the 
Clyst. Why the existence of this charming stream should be held to justify 
the interpretation of Grendelor Gryndel as “drain" and grendles mere as “cess¬ 
pool” has always puzzled me. Were a new Drayton to arise he might, in a 
new Polyolbion, introduce the nymph complaining of her hard lot at the hands 
of scholars in the Hesperides. I hope, when he next visits England, to conduct 
Dr Lawrence to make his apologies to the lady. Meantime a glance at the 
“six inch” ordnance map Devon suffices to refute Miller’s curious hypo¬ 
thesis. 
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And was it in accordance with the rules of Old English nomenclature 

to give to mortals the names of these heroes of the genealogies*? 

Recent scepticism as to the “ Beow-myth ” has been largely 
due to the fact that speculation as to Beow had been carried 
too far. For example, because Beow appeared in the West 
Saxon genealogy, it had been assumed that the Beow-myth 
belonged essentially to the Angles and Saxons. Yet Beow 
would seem to have been also known among Scandinavians. 
For in somewhat later days Scandinavian genealogists, when 
they had made the acquaintance of the Anglo-Saxon pedigrees, 
noted that Beow had a Scandinavian counterpart in a hero 
whom they called Bjar^. That something was known in the 
north of this Bjar is proved by the Kdlfsvisa, that same cata¬ 
logue of famous heroes and their horses which we have already 
found giving us the counterparts of Onela and Eadgils. Yet 
this dry reference serves to show that Bjar must once have 
been sufficiently famous to have a horse specially his own®. 
Whether the fourteenth century Scandinavian who made Bjar 
the Northern equivalent of Beow was merely guessing, we un¬ 
fortunately cannot tell. Most probably he was, for there is 
reason to think that the hero corresponding to Beow was named, 
not Bjdr, but Byggvir *: a correspondence intelligible to modern 
philologists as in agreement with phonetic law, but naturally 
not obvious to an Icelandic genealogist. But however this 
may be, the assumption that Beow was peculiarly the hero of 
Angles and Saxons seems hardly justified. 

^ It is often asserted that the same Beowa appears as a witness to a charter 
WiiUenhoff, Beovulf^ p. 8: Haak» Zeugnisse zur altengliscken Ilcldensagef 53). 
But this rests upon a misprint of Kemble {C.D,S. y, 44). The name is realiv 
Becba (Birch, Cart. Sax. i, 212). 

* Beaf er ver koltum Biar, in the descent of Harold Fairhair from Adam, 
in FlaUyjarbdk, ed. Vigfiisson and Unger, Christiania, 1859, i, 27. (The genealogy 
coutains many names obviously taken from a us of the O. rovat pcJit^rces, 
not from oral tradition, as is shown by the mis writings, eg., Beaf for Beaw, 
owing to mistaking the O.E. w for /.] “This is no proof,Dr Lawrence urges, 
“of popular acquaintance with Bjdr as a Scandinavian figure.“ (Pub. ^lod. 

Aseoc. Amer. xxiv, 246.) But how are wo to account for the presence 
of his name among a mnemonic list of some of the most famous warriors and 
their horses—mention along with heroes like Sigurd, Gunnar, Atli, Atbils and 
Ali, unless Bjar was a well*known figure? 

• cn Bfdrr [reid] Kerti. Kortr^ “short** (Germ. Kurz), if indeed we are so to 
mterpret it, is hardly an Icelandic word, and seems strange as the name of a horse. 
Egiisson (Lex. Poet. 1860}suggests irrtr, ** erect,** ** with head high ’* (cf. Kahle 

xxy, 164). * See Appendix (A) below. 
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Again, since Beow is an ancestor of ^\ oden, it was further 
assumed that he was an ancient god, and that in the story of 
his adventures we had to deal with a nature-myth of a divine 
deUverer who saved the people from Grendel and his mother, 
the personified powers of the stormy sea. It is with the name 
of Mullenhoff, its most enthusiastic and ablest advocate, that 
this “mythological theory” is particularly associated. That 
Grendel is fictitious no one, of course, would deny. But 
Mullenhoff and his school, in applying the term “mythical” 
to those portions of the Beowulf story for which no historical 
explanation could be found, meant that they enshrined nature- 
myths. They thought that those elements in heroic poetry 
which could not be referred back to actual fact must be traced 
to ancient stories in which were recorded the nation’s belief 
about the sun and the gods: about storms and seasons. 

The different mythological explanations of Beowulf-Beowa 
and Grendel have depended mainly upon hazardous etymo¬ 
logical explanations of the hero’s name. The most popular is 
Miillenhoff’s interpretation. Beaw is the divine helper of man 
in his struggle with the elements. Grendel represents the 
stormy North Sea of early spring, flooding and destroying the 
habitations of men, till the god rescues them: Grendel’s mother 
represents the depths of the ocean. But in the autumn the 
power of the god wanes: the dragon personifies the coming of 
the wild weather: the god sinks in his final struggle to safe¬ 
guard the treasures of the earth for his people^. Others, 
remembering that Grendel dwells in the fen, see in him rather 
a demon of the sea-marsh than of the sea itself: he is the 
pestilential swamp^, and the hero a wind which drives him away®. 
Or, whilst Grendel still represents the storms, his antagonist 
is a “Blitzheros^.” Others, whilst hardly ranking Beowulf as 

^ Mullenhoff derived Beaw from the root hhu, “to be. dwell, grow”: Beaw 
therefore represented settled dwelling and culture. Miillenhoff’s mythological 
explanation (Z.f.d.A. vii, 419, etc., Beovulf. 1, eic.) has been largely followed 
by subsequent scholars, e.g., ten Brink {Pauls Grdr. n, 533: Beoumlf, 184), 
Symons {PaulsGrdr. (2), m, 645-6) and, in general outline, E. H. Meyer (Mytliol. 
der Germanen, 1903, 242). * Uhland in Germania, n, 349. 

* Laistner {NebeUagen, 88, etc., 264, etc.), Kogel {Z.f.d.A. xxxvn, 274: 
Geschichle d. deut. Lilt, i, 1, 109). and Golther {Handbuch der germ. Mytkologie, 
1896, 173) see in Grendel the demon of combined storm and pestilence. 

* E. H. Meyer {Germ. MythoL 1891, 299). 
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a god, still see an allegory in his adventures, and Grendel must 
be a personification either of an inundation^, or of the terror 
of the long winter nights^, or possibly of grinding at the mill, 
the work of the enslaved foe®. 

Such explanations were till recently universally current: 
the instances given above might be increased considerably. 

Sufficient allowance was not made for the influence upon 
heroic poetry of the simple popular folk-tale, a tale of wonder 
with no mythological or allegorical meaning. Now, of late 
years, there has been a tendency not only to recognize but 
even to exaggerate this influence: to regard the hero of the 
folk-tale as the original and essential element in heroic poetry^. 
Though this is assuredly to go too far, it is but reasonable to 
recognize the fairy tale element in the O.E. epic. 

We have in Beowulf a story of giant-killing and dragon¬ 
slaying. Why should we construct a legend of the gods or 
a nature-myth to account for these tales? Why must Grendel 
or his mother represent the tempest, or the malaria, or the 
drear long winter nights? We know that tales of giant-killers 
and dragon-slayers have been current among the people of 
Europe for thousands of years. Is it not far more easy to 
regard the story of the fight between Beowulf and Grendel 
merely as a fairy tale, glorified into an epic®? 

Those students who of late years have tried thus to elucidate 
the story of Beowulf and Grendel, by comparison with folk¬ 
tales, have one great advantage over Mullenhoff and the 
“mythological” school. The weak point of Miijlenhoff’s view 
was that the nature-myth of Beow, which was called in to 
explain the origin of the Beowulf story as we have it, was 
itself only an assumption, a conjectural reconstruction. But 
the various popular tales in which scholars have more recently 
tried to find parallels to Beowulf have this great merit, that 

^ Mogk {PauU Ordr. (2), ni, 302) regards Grendel as a ** water-spirit.” 

* Boer {Ark. /. nord. FiloL xix» 19). 

• This suggestion is made (very tentatively) by Brandi, in PauU Qrdr. (2)* 
n, i, 992. 

^ This view has been eouoriated by Wundt in his Volkerpiyckologie, ii> i, 
326, etc., 382. For a discussion see A. Housler in Berlhier Siizungsberickte^ 
xxxvn, 1909, pp. 939^946. 

^ Cf. l^wreoce in Pub. Mod. Lang. A$$oc. Amer. xziv, 266» eic., and Panzer's 
‘Beowulf” throughout. 
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they do indubitably exist. And as to the first step the 
parallel between Beowulf and the Orettis saga there can, 
fortunately, be but httle hesitation. 

Section II. The Scandinavian Parallels 

Grettir and Orm. 

The Grettis saga tells the adventures of the most famous of 
all Icelandic outlaws, Grettir the strong. As to the historic 
existence of Grettir there is no doubt: we can even date the 
main events of his life, in spite of chronological inconsistencies, 
with some precision. But between the year 1031, when he was 
killed, and the latter half of the thirteenth century, when his 
saga took form, many fictitious episodes, derived from folk-lore, 
had woven themselves around his name. Of these, one bears 
a great, if possibly accidental, likeness to the Grendel story: 
the second is emphatically and unmistakably the same story 
as that of Grendel and his mother. In the first, Grettir stops 
at a farm house which is haunted by Glam, a ghost of monstrous 
stature. Grettir awaits his attack alone, but, like Beowulf, 
lying down. Glam’s entry and onset resemble those of Grendel: 
when Grettir closes with him he tries to get out. They wrestle 
the length of the hall, and break all before them. Grettir 
supports himself against anything that will give him foothold, 
but for all his efforts he is dragged as far as the door. There he 
suddenly changes his tactics, and throws his whole weight 
upon his adversary. The monster falls, undermost, so that 
Grettir is able to draw, and strike off his head; though not till 
Glam has laid upon Grettir a curse which drags him to his 
doom. 

The second story—the adventure of Grettir at Sandhaugar 
(Sandheaps)—begins in much the same way as that of Grettir 
and Glam. Grettir is staying in a haunted farm, from which 
first the farmer himself and then a house-carl have, on two suc¬ 
cessive Yuletides, been spirited away. As before, a light burns 
in the room all night, and Grettir awaits the attack alone, 
lying down, without having put off his clothes. As before, 
Grettir and his assailant wrestle down the room, breaking all 
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in their way. But this time Grettir is pulled out of the hall, 
and dragged to the brink of the neighbouring gorge. Here, by 
a final efiort, he wrenches a hand free, draws, and hews ofi the 
arm of the ogress, who falls into the torrent below. 

Grettir conjectures that the two missing men must have 
been pulled by the ogress into the gulf. This, after his ex¬ 
perience, is surely a reasonable inference: but Stein, the priest, 
is unconvinced. So they go together to the river, and find 
the side of the ravine a sheer precipice: it is ten fathom 
down to the water below the fall. Grettir lets down a rope: 
the priest is to watch it. Then Grettir dives in: “the priest 
saw the soles of his feet, and then knew no more what had 
become of him.” Grettir swims under the fall and gets into 
the cave, where he sees a giant sitting by a fire: the giant 
aims a blow at him with a weapon with a wooden handle 
(“ such a weapon men then called a hefti-sax ”). Grettir hews it 
asunder. The giant then grasps at another sword hanging on 
the wall of the cave, but before he can use it Grettir wounds 
him. Stein, the priest, seeing the water stained with blood 
from this wound, concludes that Grettir is dead, and departs 
home, lamenting the loss of such a man. “But Grettir let 
little space come between his blows till the giant lay dead.” 
Grettir finds the bones of the two dead men in the cave, and 
bears them away with him to convince the priest: but when 
he reaches the rope and shakes it, there is no reply, and he 
has to climb up, unaided. He leaves the bones in the church 
porch, for the confusion of the priest, who has to admit that 
he has failed to do his part faithfully. 

Now if we compare this with Beowulf, we see that in the 
Icelandic story much is different; for example, in the Greltis 
saga it is the female monster who raids the habitation of men, 
the male who stays at home in his den. In this the Gretlis 
saga probably represents a corrupt tradition: for, that the 
female should remain at home whilst the male searches for 
his prey, is a rule which holds good for devils as well as for men^. 

^ The tradition of *‘the devil and his dam** resembles that of Grcndel and 
hifl mother in its coupling together the home-keeping female and the roving 
male. See E. Lehmann, °Fandens Oldemor*’ in Dania^ vin, 179-134; a paper 
which has been xindeservedlj neglected in the Be<wulf bibliogruphied. But the 
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The change was presumably made in order to avoid the difficulty 
—which the Beowulf poet seems also to have realized—that 
after the male has been slain, the rout of the female is felt to 
be a deed of less note—something of an anti-climax^. 

The sword on the wall, also, which in the Beowulf-stoiy is 
used by the hero, is, in the Greltir-stoiy, used by the giant in 
his attack on the hero. 

But that the two stories are somehow connected cannot be 
disputed. Apart from the general likeness, we have details 
such as the escape of the monster after the loss of an arm, the 
fire burning in the cave, the hefti-sax, a word which, like its old 
English equivalent {hwjt-mece, Beotvulf, 1457), is found in this 
story only, and the strange reasoning of the watchers that the 
blood-stained water must necessarily be due to the hero’s 
death^. 

Now obviously such a series of resemblances cannot be 
the result of an accident. Either the Grettir’StOTj is derived 
directly or indirectly from the Beowulf epic, more or less as we 
have it, or both stories are derived from one common earlier 
source. The scholars who first discovered the resemblance 
believed that both stories were independently derived from 
one original®. This view has generally been endorsed by later 
investigators, but not universally^. And this is one of the 
questions which the student cannot leave open, because our 
view of the origin of the Grendel-stoiy will have to depend 
largely upon the view we take as to its connection with the 
episode in the Greilis saga. 

If this episode be derived from Beowulf, then we have an 
interesting literary curiosity, but nothing further. But if it is 

devil beats his dam (cf. Piers Ploxcman, C-text, xxi, 284): conduct of which one 
cannot imagine Grendel guilty. See too Lehmann in Arch. f. Rdigionswiaa. 
vni, 411-30: Panzer, Beowulf, 130, 137, etc.: Klaeber in Anglia, xxxvi, 188. 

‘ a Beowulf, U. 1282-7. 

* There are other coincidences which rnay be the result of mere chance. 
In each case, before the adventure with the giants, the hero proves his strength 
by a feat of endurance in the ice-cold water. And, at the end of the story, the 
hero in each case produces, as evidence of his victory, a trophy with a runic 
inscription: in Beowulf an engraved sword-hilt; in the Qreltia saga bones and 
a “rune-staff.” 

’ Vigfiisson, Corf. Poet. Boreale, n, 602; Bugge, P.B.B. xn, 68. 

* Boer, for example, believes that Beowulf innuenced the Onttia saga 
[Oreliia aaga, Introduction, xliii); so, tentatively, Olrik (Beliedigtning, i, 248). 
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independently derived from a common source, then the episode 
in the saga, although so much later, may nevertheless contain 
features which have been obliterated or confused or forgotten 
in the Beowulf version. In that case the story, as given in the 
Gretiis saga, would be of great weight in any attempt to re¬ 
construct the presumed original form of the Grendel-stovy. 

The evidence seems to me to support strongly the view of 
the majority of scholars—that the (x/e/izV-episode is not de¬ 
rived from Beoivulf in the form in which that poem has come 
down to us, but that both come from one common source. 

It is certain that the story of the monster invading a 
dwelling of men and rendering it uninhabitable, till the ad¬ 
venturous deliverer arrives, did not originate with Hrotbgar 
and Heorot. It is an ancient and widespread type of story, of 
which one version is localized at the Danish court. When 
therefore we find it existing, independently of its Danish 
setting, the presumption is in favour of this being a survival 
of the old independent story. Of course it is conceivable that 
the Hrothgar-Heorot setting might have been first added, and 
subsequently stripped ofi again so clean that no trace of it 
remains. But it seems going out of our way to assume this, 
unless we are forced to do so*^. 

Again, it is certain that these stories—like all the subject 
matter of the Old English epic—did not originate in England, 
but were brought across the North Sea from the old home. 
And that old home was in the closest connection, so far as the 
passage to and fro of story went, with Scandinavian lands. 
Nothing could be intrinsically more probable than that a story, 
current in ancient Angel and carried thence to England, should 
also have been current in Scandinavia, and thence have been 
carried to Iceland. 

Other stories which were current in England in the eighth 
century were also current in Scandinavia in the thirteenth. Yet 
this does not mean that the tales of Hroar and Rolf, or of 
Athila and Ali, were borrowed from English epic accounts of 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf, or Eadgils and Onela. They were part 
of the common inheritance—as much so as the strong verbs 

^ For this argument and the following, ct Schiick, i Btowtdfssagan, 21 

4—2 
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or the alliterative line. Why then, contrary to all analogy, 
should we assume a literary borrowing in the case of the 
Beowulf-GreLtir-s.toiy'i The compiler of the Grettis saga could 
not possibly have drawn his material from a ms of Beowulf ^: 
he could not have made sense of a single passage. He con¬ 
ceivably might have drawn from traditions derived from the 
Old English epic. But it is difficult to see how. Long before 
his time these traditions had for the most part been forgotten 
in England itself. One of the longest lived of all, that of Offa, 
is heard of for the last time in England at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. That a Scandinavian sagaman at the end 
of the century could have been in touch, in any way, with 
Anglo-Saxon epic tradition seems on the whole unlikely. The 
Scandinavian tradition of Offa, scholars are now agreed*, was not 
borrowed from England, and there is no reason why we should 
assume such borrowing in the case of Grettir. 

The probability is, then, considerable, that the Beowulf- 
story and the GreUir-stoiy are independently derived from one 
common original. 

And this probability would be confirmed to a certainty if 
we should find that features which have been confused and 
half obliterated in the O.E. story become clear when we turn 
to the Icelandic. This argument has lately been brought 
forward by Dr Lawrence in his essay on “The Haunted Mere 
in Beowuip'* Impressive as the account of this mere is, it 
does not convey any very clear picture. GrendeTs home 
seems sometimes to be in the sea: and again it seems to be 
amid marshes, moors and fens, and again it is “where the 
mountain torrent goes down under the darkness of the cliffs 
—the water below the ground (i.e. beneath overhanging rocks).” 

This last account agrees admirably with the landscape 
depicted in the Grettis saga, and the gorge many fathoms deep 
through which the stream rushes, after it has fallen over the 
precipice; not so the other accounts. These descriptions are 

^ Even assuming that a ms of Beowulf hs-d found its way to Iceland, it would 
have been unintelligible. This is shown by the absurd blunders made when 
Icelanders borrowed names from the O.E. genealogies. 

* Of. Olrik, A.f. n. F., vm (N.F. iv), 368-75; and Chadwick. Origin, 125-6. 

’ Pu4 Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxvn, 208 etc. 
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best harmonized if we imagine an original version in which 
the monsters live, as in the Grettis saga, in a hole under the 
waterfall. This story, natural enough in a Scandinavian 
country, would be less intelligible as it travelled South. The 
Angles and Saxons, both in their old home on the Continent 
and their new one in England, were accustomed to a somewhat 
flat country, and would be more inclined to place the dwelling 
of outcast spirits in moor and fen than under waterfalls, of 
which they probably had only an elementary conception. 
“The giant must dwell in the fen, alone in the land^.” 

Now it is in the highest degree improbable that, after the 
landscape had been blurred as it is in Beowulf, it could have 
been brought out again with the distinctness it has in the 
Grettis saga. To preserve the features so clearly the Grctlir- 
story can hardly be derived from Beowulf', it must have come 
down independently. 

But if so, it becomes at once of prime importance. For by 
a comparison of Beowulf and Greltir we must form an idea of 
what the original story was, from which both were derived 

Another parallel, though a less striking one, has been 
found in the story of Orm Storolfsson, which is extant in a 
short saga about contemporary with that of Grettir, Ormsfailr 
Slorolfssonar^, in two ballads from the Faroe Islands® and two 
from Sweden^. 

It is generally asserted that the Or;«-story affords a close 
parallel to the episodes of Grendel and his mother. I cannot 
find close resemblance, and I strongly suspect that the re¬ 
petition of the assertion is due to the fact that the Orm-story 
has not been very easily accessible, and has often been taken 
as read by the critics. 

But, in any case, it has been proved that the Orm-tale 
borrows largely from other sagas, and notably from the Grettis 
8aga itself®. Before arguing, therefore, from any parallel, it 
must first be shown that the feature in which Orm resembles 

^ CoUon. Onomic Verges, II 42-3. * Fornman^uuif>gur, m, 2U4-228. 

* Hammershaimb, Fitroiske Kveeder, 1855 Nos. 11 and 12. 

^ A. L Arwidsaon. Svtnska Fornaangtr^ 1834-42^ Nos. 8 aod 9. 

• Boer, 177-180. 
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Beowulf is not derived at second hand from the Grettis saga. 
One such feature there is, namely Orm s piety, which he cer¬ 
tainly does not derive from Grettir. In this he with equal 
certainty resembles Beowulf. According to modem ideas, 
indeed, there is more of the Christian hero in Beowulf than 
in Orm. 

Now Orm owes his victory to the fact, among other things, 
that, at the critical moment, he vows to God and the holy 
apostle St Peter to make a pilgrimage to Borne should he be 
successful. In this a parallel is seen to the fact that Beowulf is 
saved, not only by his coat of mail, but also by the divine 
interposition^. But is this really a parallel? Beowulf is too 
much of a sportsman to buy victory by making a vow when in 
a tight place. 6'it'd ’d wyrd swd hio scel^ is the exact antithesis 
of Orm’s pledge. 

However, I have given in the Second Part the text of the 
Orw-episode, so that readers may judge for themselves the 
closeness or remoteness of the parallel. 

The parallel between Grettir and Beowulf was noted by the 
Icelander Gudbrand Vigfu^son upon his first reading Beowulf {see 
Prolegomena to Slurlunga saga, 1878, p. xlix: Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, n, 501: Icelandic Reader, 1879, 404). It was elaborately 
worked out by Gering in Anglia, iii, 74-87, and it is of course noticed 
in almost every discussion of Beowulf. The parallel with Orm was 
first noted by Schiick iSnensk Lileralurhistoria, Stockholm, 1886, etc., 
1 , 62) and independently by Bugge (P.B.B. xn, 58-68). 

The best edition of the Greltis saga is the excellent one of Boer 
(Halle, 1900), but the opinions there expressed as to the relationship 
of the episodes to each other and to the Grendel story have not re¬ 
ceived the general support of scholars. 


Section III. Bothvar Bjarki. 

We have seen that there are in Beovmlf two distinct elements, 
which never seem quite harmonized: firstly the historic back¬ 
ground of the Danish and Geatic courts, with their chieftains, 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf, or Hrethel and Hygelac: and secondly 
the old wives’ fables of struggles with ogres and dragons. In 
the story of Grettir, the ogre fable appears—unmistakably 
connected with the similar story as given in Beowulf, but with 


» 11. 1563-6. 
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no faintest trace of having ever possessed any Danish heroic 
setting. 

Turning back to the Saga of Rolf Kraki, we do find against 
that Danish setting a figure, that of the hero Bothvar Bjarki, 
bearing a very remarkable resemblance to Beowulf. 

Bjarki, bent on adventure, leaves the land of the Gautar 
(Gotar), where his brother is king, and reaches Leire, where 
Rolf, the king of the Danes, holds his court; [just as Beowulf, 
bent on adventure, leaves the land of the Geatas (Gotar) where 
his uncle is king, and reaches Heorot, where Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf (Rolf) hold court]. 

Arrived at Leire, Bjarki takes under his protection the 
despised coward Hott, whom Rolf’s retainers have been wont 
to bully. The champions at the Danish court [in Beowulf one 
of them only—Unferth] prove quarrelsome, and they assail 
the hero during the feast, in the Saga by throwing bones at him, 
in Beowulf on\y by bitter words. The hero in each case replies, 
in kind, with such effect that the enemy is silenced. 

But despite the fame and splendour of the Danish court, 
it has long been subject to the attacks of a strange monster^ 
—a winged beast whom no iron will bite [just as Grendel is 
immune from swords^]. Bjarki [like Beowulf®] is scornful at 
the inability of the Danes to defend their own home: “if one 
beast can lay waste the kingdom and the cattle of the king.” 
He goes out to fight with the monster hy night, accompanied 
only by Hott. He tries to draw his sword, but the sword is 
fast in its sheath: he tugs, the sword comes out, and he slays 
the beast with it. This seems a most pointless incident: 
taken in connection with the supposed invulnerability of the 
foe, it looks like the survival of some episode in which the hero 
was unwilling [as in Beowulf’s fight with GrendeD] or unable 
[as in Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s mother®] to slay the foe 


' The attacks have taken place at Yule for two auccessive years, exactly 
M in the OrtUis $aga. [In B'f wulf it is, of course, “twelve winters’’ (1. 147) ] 
Is this mere accident, or does the Grettis saga hero preserve the original time 
limit, which has been exaggerated in Beowulf 7 If so, we have another point 
of resemblance between the Saga of Rolf Kraki and the earliest version of tbe 
Beoumi/story. 

* Becumlf, 11. 801^* ® Cf. Beowulf, II. 590-606. 

• Beoundf, h 679. ^ Beowulf, IL 1608-9, 1524. 
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with his sword. Bjarki then compels the terrified coward 
Hott to drink the monster’s blood. Hott forthwith becomes 
a valiant champion, second only to Bjarki himself. The beast 
is then propped up as if still alive: when it is seen next morning 
the king calls upon his retainers to play the man, and Bjarki 
tells Hott that now is the time to clear his reputation. Hott 
demands first the sword, Gullinhjalti, from Rolf, and with this 
he slays the dead beast a second time. King Rolf is not 
deceived by this trick; yet he rejoices that Bjarki has not only 
himself slain the monster, but changed the cowardly Hott 
into a champion; he commands that Hott shall be called 
Hjalti, after the sword which has been given him. We are 
hardly justified in demanding logic in a wild tale like this, or 
one might ask how Rolf was convinced of Hott’s valour by 
what he knew to be a piece of stage management on the part 
of Bjarki. But, however that may be, it is remarkable that in 
Beowulf also the monster Grendel, though proof against all 
ordinary weapons, is smitten when dead by a magic sword 
of which the golden hilO- is specially mentioned. 

In addition to the undeniable similarity of the stories of 
these heroes, a certain similarity of name has been claimed. 
That Bjarki is not etymologically connected with Beowulf or 
Beow is clear: but if we are to accept the identification of 
Beowulf and Beow, remembering that the Scandinavian equi¬ 
valent of the latter is said to be Bjdr, the resemblance to Bjarki 
is obvious. Similarity of sound might have caused one name 
to be substituted for another^. This argument obviously 
depends upon the identification Beow = Bjdr, which is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful: it will be argued below that it is more likely 
that Beow — Byggvir^. 

But force remains in the argument that the name Bjarki 
(little bear) is very appropriate to a hero like the Beowulf of 


* It is only in this adventure that Rolf carries the sword QuUinhjalli. 
His usual sword, as well known as Arthur’s Excalibur. was Skofnungr. For 
Gyldenkilt, whether descriptive, or proper noun, see Beowulf, 1677. 

* Cf. Symons in Pauh Ordr. (2) m. 649: Zuge aus dera anglischen Mythua 
von Beaw-Biar (Biarr oder Bjar?; a. Symons Lieder der Edda, i, 222) wurden 
auf den danischen Sagenhelden (BoSvarr) Bjarki durch Ahnlichkeit der Namen 
veranlasst, iibertragen. Cf. too. Heusler in A.f.d.A. xxx, 32. 

* See p. 87 and Appendix (A) below. 
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our epic, who crushes or hugs his foe to death instead of using 
his sword; even if we do not accept explanations which would 
interpret the name “Beowulf” itself as a synonym for “Bear.” 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that most critics 
have seen in Bjarki a Scandinavian parallel to Beowulf. But 
serious difficulties remain. There is in the Scandinavian story 
a mass of detail quite unparallelled in Beowulf, which over¬ 
shadows the resemblances. Bjarki's friendship, for example, 
with the coward Hott or Hjalti has no counterpart in Beowulf. 
And Bjarki becomes a retainer of King Rolf and dies in his 
service, whilst Beowulf never comes into direct contact with 
Hrothulf at all; the poet seems to avoid naming them together. 
Still, it is quite intelligible that the story should have developed 
on difierent lines in Scandinavia from those which it followed 
in England, till the new growths overshadowed the original 
resemblance, without obliterating it. After nearly a thousand 
years of independent development discrepancies must be ex¬ 
pected. It would not be a reasonable objection to the identity 
of Gullinkjalti with Gyldenkilt, that the word kilt had grown to 
have a rather different meaning in Norse and in English; 
subsequent developments do not invalidate an original re¬ 
semblance if the points of contact are really there. 

But, allowing for this independent growth in Scandinavia, 
we should naturally expect that the further back we traced the 
story the greater the resemblance would become. 

This brings us to the second, serious difficulty: that, when we 
turn from the Saga of Rolf Kraki —belonging in its present form 
perhaps to the early fifteenth century—to the pages of Saxo 
Grammaticus, who tells the same tale more than two centuries 
earlier, the resemblance, instead of becoming stronger, almost 
vanishes. Nothing is said of Bjarki coming from Gautland, or 
indeed of his being a stranger at the Danish court; nothing is 
said of the monster having paid previous visits, visits repeated 
till king Rolf, like Hrothgar, has to give up all attempt at 
resistance, and submit to its depredations. The monster, 
instead of being a troll, like Grendel, becomes a commonplace 
bear. All Saxo tells us is that “He fBiarco, i.e. Bjarki] met 
a great bear in a thicket and slew it with a spear, and bade his 
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comrade lalto [i.e. Hjalti] place his lips to the beast and drink 
its blood as it flowed, that he mipht become stronger.” 

Hence the Danish scholar, Axel Olrik, in the best and most 
elaborate discussion of Bjarki and all about him, has roundly 
denied any connection between his hero and Beowulf. He is 
astonished at the slenderness of the evidence upon which 
previous students have argued for relationship. “Neither 
Beowulf’s wrestling match in the hall, nor in the fen, nor his 
struggle with the firedrake has any real identity, but when we 
take a httle of them all we can get a kind of similarity with 
the latest and worst form of the Bjarki saga^.” The develop¬ 
ment of Saxo’s bear into a winged monster, “the worst of 
trolls,” Olrik regards as simply in accordance with the usual 
heightening, in later Icelandic, of these early stories of struggles 
with beasts, and of this he gives a parallel instance. 

Some Icelandic ballads on Bjarki (the Bjarka rimur), which 
were first printed in 1904, were claimed by Olrik as supporting 
his contention. These ballads belong to about the year 1400. 
Yet, though they are thus in date and dialect closely allied to 
the Saga of Rolf Kraki and remote from Saxo Grammaticus, 
they are so far from supporting the tradition of the Saga with 
regard to the monster slain, that they represent the foe first as 
a man-eating she-wolf, which is slain by Bjarki, then as a grey 
bear [as in Saxo], which is slain by Hjalti after he has been 
compelled to drink the blood of the she-wolf. We must there¬ 
fore give up the winged beast as mere later elaboration; for 
if the Bjarki ballads in a point like this support Saxo, as against 
the Saga which is so closely connected with them by its date 
and Icelandic tongue, we must admit Saxo’s version here to 
represent, beyond dispute, the genuine tradition. 

Accordingly the attempt which has been made to connect 
Bjarki’s winged monster with Beowulf’s winged dragon goes 
overboard at once. But such an attempt ought never to 
have been made at all. The parallel is between Bjarki and the 
Beowulf-Grendel episode, not between Bjarki and the Beowulf* 
dragon episode, which ought to be left out of consideration. 
And the monstrous bear and the wolf of the Rimur are not so 

* HeUedigtning, i, 1903, 136-6. 
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dissimilar from Grendel, with his bear-like hug, and Grendel’s 
mother, the ‘sea-wolf^.’ 

The likeness between Beowulf and Bjarki lies, not in the 
wingedness or otherwise of the monsters they overthrow, but 
in the similarity of the position—in the situation which places 
the most famous court of the North, and its illustrious king, 
at the mercy of a ravaging foe, till a chance stranger from 
Gautland brings deliverance. And here the Rimur support, not 
Saxo, but the Saga, though in an outworn and faded way. 
In the Rimur Bjarki is a stranger come from abroad: the 
bear has made previous attacks upon the king’s folds. 

Thus, whilst we grant the wings of the beast to be a later 
elaboration, it does not in the least follow that other features 
in which the Saga differs from Saxo—the advent of Bjarki from 
Gautland, for instance—are also later elaboration. 

And we must be careful not to attach too much weight to 
the account of Saxo merely because it is earlier in date than 
that of the Saga. The presumption is, of course, that the 
earlier form will be the more original: but just as a late manu¬ 
script will often preserve, amidst its corruptions, features 
which are lost in much earlier manuscripts, so will a tradition. 
Saxo’s accounts are often imperfect*. And in this particular 
instance, there is a want of coherency and intelligibility in 
Saxo’s account, which in itself affords a strong presumption 
that it is imperfect. 

What Saxo tells us is this: 


At which banquet, when the champions were rioting with every 
kind of wantonness, and flinging knuckle-bones at a certain IaU« 
[Hjalti] from all sides, it happened that his messmate Biarco [Bjarki] 
through the bad aim of the thrower received a severe blow on the hea^. 
But Biarco, equally annoyed by the injury and the insult, sent the 
bone back to the thrower, so that he twisted the front of his head 
to the back and the back to the front, punishing the cross-gram of 
the man’s temper by turning his face round about. 

But who were this “certain Hjalti” and Bjarki? There seems 
to be something missing in the story. The explanation [which 
Saxo does not give us, but the Saga does] that Bjarki has 
come from afar and taken the despised Hott-Hjalti under his 


1 Beoiouljf 1518. 

» See Heualer in Z.f.d,A. xLVin, 62. 
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protection, seems to be necessary. Why was Hjalti chosen as 
the victim, at whom missiles were to be discharged? Ob¬ 
viously [though Saxo does not tell us so], because he was the 
butt of the mess. And if Bjarki had been one of the mess 
for many hours, his messmates would have known him too well 
to throw knuckle-bones either at him or his friend. This is 
largely a matter of personal feeling, but Saxo’s account seems 
to me pointless, till it is supplemented from the Saga}-. 

And there is one further piece of evidence w’hich seems to 
clinch the whole matter finally, though its importance has been 
curiously overlooked, by Panzer and Lawrence in their argu¬ 
ments for the identification, and by Olrik in his arguments to 
the contrary. 

We have seen above how Beowulf “became a friend” to 
Eadgils, helping him in his expedition against King Onela of 
Sweden, and avenging, in “ chill raids fraught with woe,” cealdum 
cearsi^um, the wrongs which Onela had inflicted upon the 
Geatas. We saw, too, that this expedition was remembered 
in Scandinavian tradition. “They had a battle on the ice of 
Lake Wener; there King AM fell, and Athils had the victory. 
Concerning this battle there is much said in the Skjoldunga 
saga. The Skjoldunga saga is lost, but the Latin extracts 
from it give some information about this battle^. Further, an 
account of it is preserved in the Bjnrka rimur, probably derived 
from the lost Skjoldunga saga. And the Bjarka rimur expressly 
mention Bjarki as helping Athils in this battle against Ali on 
the ice of Lake Wener®, 

Olrik does not seem to allow for this at all, though of course 
aware of it. The other parallels between Bjarki and Beowulf 
he believes to be mere coincidence. But is this likely? 

To recapitulate; In old English tradition a hero comes 
from the land of the Geatas to the royal court of Denmark, 
where Hrothgar and Hrothulf hold sway. This hero is re¬ 
ceived in none too friendly wise by one of the retainers, but 

I 3' Houslor. Z.f.d.A. XLvm. 64-5. 

saga, cap. xii; and see Olrik, Hdtedigining, i, 201-6; 

Bjarka nmur, vin. 

'■* Similarly Skdldskaparmdl, 41 (44) 
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puts his foe to shame, is warmly welcomed by the kini; and 

slays y night a monster which has been attacking the Danish 

capital and against which the warriors of that court have been 

helpless The monster is proof against all swords, yet its 

dead body is mutilated by a sword with a golden hilt. Sub- 

sequently tUs same hero helps King Eadgils of Sweden to 
overthrow Onela. 


We find precisely the same situation in Icelandic tradition 

^me seven centuries later, except that not Hrothgar and 

Hrothulf, but Hrothulf (Rolf) alone is represented as ruling the 

Danes and the sword with the golden hilt has become a sword 

named “Golden-hilt.” It is conceivable for a situation to have 

been reconstructed in this way by mere accident, just as it is 

conceivable that one player may have the eight or nine best 

trumps dealt him. But it does not seem advisable to base 

ones calculations, as OIrik does, upon such an accident 
happening. 


Beowulf seems to have been first noted 
Spp? !i ^^y^'J^^sson Tidsskrift, 1852-3, p. 130). It has 

IX 195PW Vf ^ 13 e?c.. 47 : Anglia, 

IX, 195 ^c.. Engl. Stud, xvr, 79 etc., xxm, 242 etc., xxxv, 19 etc ) 

parallels form a broad target for doubters; 

may be discredited, is 
‘ ,1 by exaggeration. The problem is of course noted 
m the Beowulf studies of Miillenhofi (55), Bueee (PUB xn 55 > 
and Boer (Die Beowulfsage, n, in Arkivf. nord. flol.xix, 44 etc.) and 
,®p convincingly by Panzer (364-386) and Law- 

rence [^ub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxiv, 1909, 222 etc ) The 
usual view which accepts some relationship is endorsed by all these 

Finnur Jdnsson in his edition of the Hrdlfs Saga 
Araka og Bjarkanmur (K 0 benhavn, 1904, p. xxii). 

. .T®" denied any original connection, on the ground 

of the dissimilarity between Beowulf and the story given by Saxo 

^ B^«^u//and the Hrdifs Saga he attributed 

^ Engksh Beowulf.atory upon the Saga. 

,f or Oink 8 emphatic denial of any connection at all. see Danmarks 
Heltedigtning, i. 134 etc. (This seems to have influenced Brandi who 
expresses some doubt in Pauls Grdr. (2) n. 1. 993.) For arguments to 

the contrary, see Heusler m A.f.d.A. xxx, 32, and especially Panzei 
and Lawrence as above. 

The paraUel of f?u«inA;a/<t and gyldenhiU was first noted tentatively 
by Kluge (Engl. Stud, xxn, 145). 
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Section IV. Parallels from Folklore. 


Hitherto we have been dealing with parallels to the Grendel 
story in written literature; but a further series of parallels, 
although much more remote, is to be found in that vast store 
of old wives’ tales which no one till the nineteenth century took 
the trouble to write down systematically, but which certainly 
go back to a very ancient period. One particular tale, that of 
the Bear’s Son^ (extant in many forms), has been instanced 
as showing a resemblance to the Beowulf-stoiy. In this tale 
the hero, a young man of extraordinary strength, (1) sets out 
on his adventures, associating with himself various companions; 
(2) makes resistance in a house against a supernatural being, 
which his fellows have in vain striven to withstand, and succeeds 
in mishandling or mutilating him. (3) By the blood-stained 
track of this creature, or guided by him in some other manner, 
the hero finds his way to a spring, or hole in the earth, (4) is 
lowered down by a cord and (5) overcomes in the underworld 
different supernatural foes, amongst whom is often included 
his former foe, or very rarely the mother of that foe: victory 
can often only be gained by the use of a magic sword which 
the hero finds below. (6) The hero is left treacherously in the 
lurch by his companions, whose duty it was to have drawn 


him up... 

Now it may be objected, with truth, that this is not like 
the Beowulf-stoty^ or even particularly like the Grettir-stoTy. 
But the question is not merely whether it resembles these 
stories as we possess them, but whether it resembles the story 
which must have been the common origin of both. And we 
have only to try to reconstruct from Beowulf and from the 
Gretlis saga a tale which can have been the common original 
of both, to see that it must be something extraordinarily like 
the folk-tale outlined above. 


^ Barensohn. Jean I’Oure. The name is given to the group because the 
hero is frequently (though by no means always) represented os having been 
brought up in a bear’s den. The story summarized above is a portion of 
Panzer’s “Type A.” See Appendix (H), below. 
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For example, it is true that the departure of the Danes 
homeward because they believe that Beowulf has met his 
death in the water below, bears only the remotest resemblance 
to the deliberate treachery which the companions in the folk¬ 
tale mete out to the hero. But when we compare the Greitir- 
story, we see there that a real breach of trust is involved, for 
there the priest Stein leaves the hero in the lurch, and abandons 
the rope by which he should have drawn Grettir up. This can 
hardly be an innovation on the part of the composer of the 
Grettis saga, for he is quite well disposed towards Stein, and has 
no motive for wantonly attributing treachery to him. The 
innovation presumably lies in the Beowulf-stovy, where Hrothgar 
and his court are depicted in such a friendly spirit that no dis¬ 
reputable act can be attributed to them, and consequently 
Hrothgar’s departure home must not be allowed in any way 
to imperil or inconvenience the hero. A comparison of the 
Beounilf-stoty with the Grettir-atoTy leads then to the con¬ 
clusion that in the oldest version those who remained above 
when the hero plunged below were guilty of some measure of 
disloyalty in ceasing to watch for him. In other words we 
see that the further we track the Beowulf-atoiy back, the 
more it comes to resemble the folk-tale. 

And our belief that there is some connection between the 
folk-tale and the original of Beowulf must be strengthened 
when we find that, by a comparison of the folk-tale, we are 
able to explain features in Beowulf which strike us as difficult 
and even absurd: precisely as when we turn to a study of 
Shakespeare’s sources we often find the explanation of things 
that puzzle us: we see that the poet is dealing with an un¬ 
manageable source, which he cannot make quite plausible. 
For instance: when Grendel enters Heorot he kills and eats 
the first of Beowulf’s retinue whom he finds: no one tries to 
prevent him. The only explanation which the poet has to 
offer is that the retinue are all asleep^—strange somnolence on 
the part of men who are awaiting a hostile attack, which they 
expect will be fatal to them all^. And Beowulf at any rate is 
not asleep. Yet he calmly watches whilst his henchman is 
‘ U. 704, ■;29. * U. 091-6. 
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both killed and eaten: and apparently, but for the accident 
that the monster next tackles Beowulf himself, he would have 
allowed his whole bodyguard to be devoured one after another. 

But if we suppose the story to be derived from the folk-tale, 
we have an explanation. For in the folk-tale, the companions 
and the hero await the foe singly, in succession: the turn of 
the hero comes last, after all his companions have been put to 
shame. But Beowulf, who is represented as having specially 
voyaged to Heorot in order to purge it, cannot leave the defence 
of the hall for the first night to one of his comrades. Hence 
the discomfiture of the comrade and the single-handed success 
of the hero have to be represented as simultaneous. The 
result is incongruous: Beowulf has to look on whilst his comrade 
is killed. 

Again, both Beowulf and Grettir plunge in the water with a 
sword, and with the deliberate object of shedding the monster’s 
blood. Why then should the watchers on the cliff above 
assume that the blood-stained water must necessarily signify 
the kero's death, and depart home? Why did it never occur 
to them that this deluge of blood might much more suitably 
proceed from the monster? 

But we can understand this unreason if we suppose that the 
story-teller had to start from the deliberate and treacherous 
departure of the companions, whilst at the same time it was 
not to his purpose to represent the companions as treacherous. 
In that case some excuse must be found for them: and the 
blood-stained water was the nearest at hand^. 

Again, quite independently of the folk-tale, many Beowulf 
scholars have come to the conclusion that in the original 
version of the story the hero did not wait for a second attack 
from the mother of the monster he had slain, but rather, from 
a natural and laudable desire to complete his task, followed the 
monster’s tracks to the mere, and finished him and his mother 
below. Many traits have survived which may conceivably 
point to an original version of the story in which Beowulf 
(or the figure corresponding to him) at once plunged down 

^ In the Beowulf it was even desirable^ as explained above, to go further, 
and completely to exculpate the Danish watchers* 
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in order to combat the foe corresponding to Grendel. There 
are unsatisfactory features in the story as it stands. For why, 
it might be urged, should the wrenching off of an arm have 
been fatal to so tough a monster? And why, it has often been 
asked, is the adversary under the water sometimes male, some¬ 
times female? And why is it apparently the blood of Grendel, 
not of his mother, which discolours the water and burns up the 
sword, and the head of Grendel, not of his mother, which is 
brought home in triumph? These arguments may not carry 
much weight, but at any rate when we turn to the folk-tale we 
find that the adventure beneath the earth is the natural 
following up of the adventure in the house, not the result of 
any renewed attack. 

In addition, there are many striking coincidences between 
individual versions or groups of the folk-tale on the one hand 
and the Beowulf-Grettir story on the other: yet it is very 
difficult to know what value should be attached to these 
parallels, since there are many features of popular story 
which float around and attach themselves to this or that tale 
without any original connection, so that it is easy for the same 
trait to recur in Beowulf and in a group of folk-tales, without 
this proving that the stories as a whole are connected^. 

The hero of the Bear’s son folk-tale is often in his youth 
unmanageable or lazy. This is also emphasized in the stories 
both of Grettir and of Orm: and though such a feature was 
uncongenial to the courtly tone of Beowulf, which sought to 
depict the hero as a model prince, yet it is there^, even though 
only alluded to incidentally, and elsewhere ignored or even 

denied®. 

Again, the hero of the folk-tale is very frequently (but not 
necessarily) either descended from a bear, nourished by a bear, 
or has some ursine characteristic. We see this recurring in 
certain traits of Beowulf such as his bear-like method of hugging 

i From the controversial point of view Panzer has no doubt weakencsd his 
case by drawing attention to bo many of these, probably accidental, coincidences. 
It gives the critic material for attack (cf. Boer, BeowulJ, 14) 

* 11. 2183 He. 

> 11. 408-9. 
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his adversary to death. Here again the courtly poet has not 

emphasized his hero’s wildness^. 

Again, there are some extraordinary coincidences in names, 
between the Beowulf-Greilir story and the folk-tale. These are 
not found in Beowulf itself, but only in the stories of Grettir 
and Orm. Yet, as the (?re«i>-episode is presumably derived 
from the same original as the Beowui/-episode, any original 
connection between it and the folk-tale involves such connection 
for Beowulf also. We have seen that in Grettis saga the priest 
Stein, as the unfaithful guardian of the rope which is to draw 
up the hero, seems to represent the faithless companions of 
the folktale. There is really no other way of accounting for 
him, for except on this supposition he is quite otiose and 
unnecessary to the Gretlir-stoTy: the saga-man has no use for 
him. And his name confirms this explanation, for in the folk¬ 
tale one of the three faithless companions of the hero is called 
the Stone-cleaver, Sieinhauer, Sienkljtxer, or even, in one 
Scandinavian version, simply Stein^. 

Again, the struggle in the Grettis saga is localized at Sand- 
haugar in Barthardal in Northern Iceland. Yet it is difficult 
to say why the saga-teller located the story there. The scenery, 
with the neighbouring river and mighty waterfall, is fully 
described: but students of Icelandic topography assert that the 
neighbourhood does not at all lend itself to this description^. 
When we turn to the story of Orm we find it localized on the 
island Sandey. We are forced to the conclusion that the 
name belongs to the story, and that in some early version 
this was localized at a place called Sandhaug, perhaps at one 
of the numerous places in Norway of that name. Now turning 
to one of the Scandina\ian versions of the folk-tale, we find 
that the descent into the earth and the consequent struggle is 
localized in en stor sandhaug*. 

^ It comes out strongly in the Bjarii-story. 

* It can hardly bo argued that Stein is mentioned because he was an historic 
character who in some way came into contact with the historic Grettir: for 
in this case his descent would have been given, according to the usual custom 
in the sagas. (Cf. note to Boer’s edition of Orettis aaga, p. 23S.) 

* P. E. K. Kaalund, Bidrag til tn kialoriak-topografisk BeskriveUe af Island, 
Kjabenhavn, 1877, n, 161. 

* The localization in en star sandhaug is found in a version of the story to 
which Panzer was unable to get access (see p. 7 of his Beowulf, Note 2). A copy 
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On the other hand, it must be remembered that if a collection 
is made of some two hundred folk-tales, it is bound to contain, 
in addition to the essential kernel of common tradition, a vast 
amount of that floating material which tends to associate 
itself with this or that hero of story. Individual versions or 
groups of versions of the tale may contain features which occur 
also in the GrendeZ-story, without that being any evidence for 
primitive connection. Thus we are told how Grendel forces 
open the door of Heorot. In a Sicilian version of the folk-tale 
the doors spring open of themselves as the foe appears. This 
has been claimed as a parallel. But, as a sceptic has observed, 
the extraordinary thing is that of so slight a similarity (if it 
is entitled to be called a similarity) we should find only one 
example out of two hundred, and have to go to Sicily for that^. 

The parallel between the BeowulJ-%ioty and the “Bear’s son” 
folk-tale had been noted by Laistner {Daa Ratsel der Sphinx, Berlin, 
1889, n, 22 etc.)', but the prevalent belief that the Bcoit«//-story was 
a nature-myth seems to have prevented further investigation on these 
Unes till Panzer independently (p. 254) undertook his monumental 
work. 

Yet there are other features in the folk-tale which are 
entirely tmrepresented in the Beovmlf-Grettir story. The hero 
of the folk-tale rescues captive princesses in the underworld 
(it is because 

panions leave him below); he is saved by some miraculous 
helper, and finally, after adopting a disguise, puts his treacherous 
comrades to shame and weds the youngest princess. None of 
these elements* are to be found in the stories of Beowulf, 
Grettir, Orm or Bjarki, yet they are essential to the fairy tale*. 

is to be found in the University Library of Christiania, in a small book entitled 
Nor, tn Billedbog for den norskc Ungdom. Christiania, 1865. {Norskt Folke* 
Bvtnlifr...foTtalU af P. C. Asbj rnsen, pp. 65-128.) 

The sandkaug is an extraordinary coincidence, if it is a mere coincidence. 
It cannot have been imported into the modern folk tale from the Qreiiis saga, 
for there is no superficial resemblance between the two talcs. 

^ Cf. Boer, 14. 

* Yet both Beowulf and Orm are saved by divine help. 

• Panzer exaggerates the case against bis own theory when he quotes only 
six versions as omitting the princesses (p. 122). Such unanimity as this is 
hardly to be looked for in a collection of 202 kindred folk-tales. In addition 
to these six, the princeases are altogether missing, for example, in the versions 
which Panzer numbers 68, 69, 77: they are only faintly represented in other 
versions (e.g. 78). Nevertheless the rescue cf the princesses may be regarded 
M the most essential element in the tale. 


they wish to rob him of this prize that his com- 


5—2 
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So that to speak of Beowulf as a version of the fairy tale is 
undoubtedly going too far. All we can say is that some early 
story-teller took, from folk-tale, those elements which suited 
his purpose, and that a tale, containing many leading features 
found in the “Bear’s son” story, but omitting many of the 
leading motives of that story, came to be told of Beowulf and 
of Grettir'. 


Section V. Scef and Scyld. 

Our poem begins with an account of the might, and of the 
funeral, of Scyld Scefmg, the ancestor of that Danish royal 
house which is to play so large a part in the story. After 
Scyld’s death his retainers, following the command he had 
given them, placed their beloved prince in the bosom of a ship, 
surrounded by many treasures brought from distant lands, by 
weapons of battle and weeds of war, swords and byrnies. Also 
they placed a golden banner high over his head, and let the 
sea bear him away, with soul sorrowful and downcast. Men 
could not say for a truth, not the wisest of councillors, who 
received that burden. 

Now there is much in this that can be paralleled both from 
the literature and from the archaeological remains of the North. 
Abundant traces have been found, either of the burial or of 
the burning of a chief within a ship. And we are told by 
different authorities of two ancient Swedish kings who, sorely 
wounded, and unwilling to die in their beds, had themselves 
placed upon ships, surrounded by weapons and the bodies of 
the slain. The funeral pyre was then hghted on the vessel, 
and the ship sent blazing out to sea. Similarly the dead 
body of Baldr was put upon his ship, and burnt. 

Haki konungr fekk svA st6r sir, at hann sA, at bans Hfdagar mundu 
eigi langir verSa; lAt hann taka skeiS, er hann Atti, ok 16t hlatSa 
dauSum mQnnum, ok vApnum, lAt t»A flytja 6t til hafs ok leggja styri 

1 I cannot agree with Panzer when (p. 319) he suggests the possibility of 
the Beowulf and the (?re<n'r.story having been deriv^ independently Irom 
the folk-tale. For the two stories have many features in common which do not 
belong to the folk-tale: apart from the absence of the princesses we have the 
hgpft-mece and the strange conclusion drawn by the watchers from the blood* 
stained water. 
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1 lag ok draga upp segl, en leggja eld f tyrvitS ok gera bftl d. skipinu; 
vet5r st 66 af landi; Haki var |'d at kouiinn daiiSa c 6 a diiu 6 r, er lumn 
var lagitSr 4 bdlit; sigl^i skipit siiian loganda I baf, ok var ))eUa 
allfrrogt lengi si'5an. 

(King Haki was so sore wounded that he saw that his days could 
not be long. Then he had a warship of bis taken, and loaded with 
dead men and weapons, had it carried out to sea, the rudder shipped, 
the sail drawn up, the fir-tree wood set alight, and a bale-lire made 
on the ship. The wind blew from the land. Haki was dead or 
nearly dead, when he was placed on the pyre. Then the ship sailed 
blazing out to sea; and that was widely famous for a long time after.) 

Ynglinga Saga, Kap. 23, in Heimshingla, udg. af Finnur Jdnsson, 
K 0 benbavn, 1893, vol. i, p. 43. 

The Skjoldunga Saga gives a story which is obviously connected 
with this. King Sigurd Ring in his old age asked in marriage the lady 
Alfsola; but her brothers scorned to give her to an aged man. War 
followed; and the brothers, knowing that they could not withstand 
the hosts of Sigurd, poisoned their sister before marching against him. 
In the battle the brothers were slain, and Sigurd badly wounded. 

Qui, Alfsola funcre allato, magnam navim mortuorum cadaveribus 
oneratam solus vivorum conscendit, seque et niortuam Alfsolam in 
puppi coUocans navim pice, bitumine et sulphure incendi jubet: atque 
sublatis velis in altum, validis a continente impellentibus ventis, 
proram dirigit, simulque manus sibi violentas intulit; sese...niore 
majorum suorum regali pompa Odinum regem (id est inferos) mvisere 
malle, quam inertis senectutis infirmitatem perpeti.... 

Skjoldungaeaga i Amgrim Jdnssons ■udiog, udgiven af Axel Olrik, 
Kj 0 benhavn, 1894, Cap. xxvn, p. 60 [132]. 

So with the death of Baldr. 

En «sirnir t 6 ku Uk Baldrs ok fluttu til saevar. Hringhorni het skip 
Baldrs; hann var allra skipa mestr, hann vildu go3in framm set ia ok 
gera ^ar 4 bilfqr Baldrs...p4 var borit tit 4 skipit li'k Baldrs,...OSitm 
lagCi 4 b41it giillhring l»ann, er Draupnir hcitir...hestr Baldrs var leiddr 
4 b4Iit meS qllu reibi. 

(But the gods took the body of Baldr and carried it to the sea-shoie. 
Baldr’s ship was named Hringhorni: it was the greatest of all ships 
and the gods sought to launch it, and to build the pyre of Baldr on 
it....Then was the body of Baldr borne out on to the ship....Odin laid 
on the pjrre the gold ring named Draupnir...and Baldr’s horse with 
an his trappings was placed on the pyre.) 

Sn&na Edda : Gylfaginning, 48; udg. af Finnur Jdnsson, Kpben- 
havn, 1900. 

We are justified in rendering selja skip from by “launch”: Oink 
{Hellediglntng, i, 250) regards Baldr’s funeral as a case of the burning 
of a body in a ship on land. But it seems to me. as to Mr Chadwick 
(Origin, 287), that the natural meaning is that the ship was launched 
in the sea. 

But tbe case of Scyld is not exactly parallel to these. The 
ship which conveyed Scyld out to sea was not set alight. And 
the words of the poet, though dark, seem to imply that it was 
intended to come to land somewhere: “None could say who 
received that freight.” 
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Further, Scyld not merely departed over the waves—he had 
in the first instance come over them: ‘ Isot with less treasure 
did they adorn him,” says the poet, speaking of the funeral 
rites, “than did those who at the beginning sent him forth 
alone over the waves, being yet a child.” 

Scyld Scefing then, like Tennyson’s Arthur, comes from the 

unknown and departs back to it. 

The story of the mysterious coming over the water was not 
confined to Scyld. It meets us in connection with King Scef, 
who was regarded, at any rate from the time of Alfred, and 
possibly much earlier, as the remotest ancestor of the Wessex 
kings. Ethelwerd, a member of the West Saxon royal house, 
who compiled a bombastic Latin chronicle towards the end of 
the tenth century, traces back the pedigree of the kings of 
Wessex to Scyld and his father Scef. “This Scef,” he says, 
“came to land on a swift boat, surrounded by arms, in an island 
of the ocean called Scani, when a very young child. He was 
unknown to the people of that land, but was adopted by them 
as if of their kin, well cared for, and afterwards elected king^.” 
Note here, firstly, that the story is told, not of Scyld Scefing, 
but of Scef, father of Scyld. Secondly, that although Ethelwerd 
is speaking of the ancestor of the West Saxon royal house, he 
makes him come to land and rule, not in the ancient homeland 
of continental Angeln, but in the “island of Scani,” which 
signifies what is now the south of Sweden, and perhaps also 
the Danish islands^—that same land of Scedenig vrhich is men¬ 
tioned in Beowulf as the realm of Scyld. The tone of the 
narrative is, so far as we can judge from Ethelwerd’s dry 
summary, entirely warlike; Scef is surrounded by weapons. 

In the twelfth century the story is again told by William 
of Malmesbury. “Sceldius wasthe son of Sceaf. He, they say, 
was carried as a small boy in a boat without any oarsman to 
a certain isle of Germany called Scandza, concerning which 

* Ipse Scef cum uno droraone advectus est in insula Oceani, quae dicitur 
Scani, armis circundatus, eratque valde recens puer, & ab incolis illius tenae 
ignotus; attamen ab eis suscipitur, & ut familiarem diligenti animo eum 
custodierunt, & post in regem eligunt. 

Ethelwerdus, m, 3, m SaTile’e i?erum Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedam 
Francofurti, 1601, p. 842. 

* See Chadwick, Origin, 269-60 
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Jordanes, the historian of the Goths, speaks. He was sleeping, 
and a handful of corn was placed at his head, from which he 
was called ‘Sheaf.’ He was regarded as a wonder by the folk 
of that country and carefully nurtured; when grown up he 
ruled in a town then called Slaswic, and now Haithebi—that 
region is called ancient Anglia^.” 

William of Malmesbury was, of course, aware of Ethelwerd’s 
account, and may have been influenced by it. Some of his 
variations may be his own invention. The substitution of the 
classical form Scandza for Ethelwerd’s Scant is simply a change 
from popular to learned nomenclature, and enables the historian 
to show that he has read something of Jordanes. The altera¬ 
tion by which Malmesbury makes Sceaf, when grown up, 
rule at Schleswig in ancient Angel, may again be his own work 
—a variant added in order to make Sceaf look more at home 
in an Anglo-Saxon pedigree. 

But William of Malmesbury was, as we shall see later, 
prone to incorporate current ballads into his history, and 
after allowing for what he may have derived from Ethelwerd, 
and what he may have invented, there can be no doubt that 
many of the additional details which he gives are genuine 
popular poetry. Indeed, whilst the story of Scyld’s funeral 
is very impressive in Beowulf, it is in William’s narrative that 
the story of the child coming over the sea first becomes poetic. 

Now since even the English historians connected this tale 
with the Danish territory of Scant, Scandza, we should expect 
to find it again on turning to the records of the Danish royal 
house. And we do find there, generally at the head of the 
pedigree*, a hero—Skjold—whose name corresponds, and whose 
relationship to the later Danish kings shows him to be the same 
as the Scyld Scefmg of Beowulf. But neither Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus, nor any other Danish historian, knows anything of 

^ Sceldius [fiiit Sceaf. Istc, ut ferunt, in quandam insulam Germaniae 
Scandzara, de qua Jordanes^ historiographus Gothorum, loquitur, appuleus navi 
Bine remige» pucrulua, posito ad caput frumenti manipulo, dormiens, ideoque 
Sceaf nuncupatus, ab hominibus regionis illius pro rairaoulo ezeeptus et sedulo 
nutritus: adulta aetate regnavit in oppido quod tunc Slaswic, nunc vero 
Uaithebi appellatur. Est autem regio ilia Anglia vetus dicta. 

William of Malmesbury^ Dt Qesiis Rtgum Anglorum. Lib. n, § 116> voL i, 
p. 121, ed. Stubbe, 188L 

* Although Saxo Grammaticus has proTided some even earlier kings. 
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Skjold having come in his youth or returned in his death over 
the ocean. 

How are we to harmonize these accounts? 

Beowulf and Ethehverd agree in representing the hero as 
"surrounded by arms”; William of Malmesbury mentions only 
the sheaf; the difference is weighty, for presumably the spoils 
which the hero brings with him from the unknown, or takes 
back thither, are in harmony with his career. Beowulf and 
Ethelwerd seem to show the warrior king, William of Malmes¬ 
bury seems rather to be telling the story of a semi-divine 
foundling, who introduces the tillage of the earth^. 

In Beotvulf the child is Scyld Scefing, in Ethelwerd and 
William of Malmesbury he is Sceaf, father of Scyld. 

Beowulf, Ethelwerd and William of Malmesbury agree in 
connecting the story with Scedenig, Scani or Scandza, yet the 
two historians and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle all make Sceaf 
the ancestor of the West Saxon house. Yet we have no 
evidence that the English were regarded as having come from 
Scandinavia. 

The last problem admits of easy solution. In heathen 
times the English traced the pedigree of most of their kings 
to Woden, and stopped there. For higher than that they 
could not go. But a Christian poet or genealogist, who had 
no belief in Woden as a god, would regard the All Father as 
a man—a mere man who, by magic powers, had made the 
heathen believe he was a god. To such a Christian pedigree- 
maker Woden would convey no idea of finahty; he would 
feel no difficulty in giving this human Woden any number of 
ancestors. Wishing to glorify the pedigree of his king, he 
would add any other distinguished and authentic genealogies, 
and the obvious place for these would be at the end of the line, 
i.e., above Woden. Hence we have in some quite early (not 
West Saxon) pedigrees, five names given as ancestors of Woden. 
These five names end in Geat or Geata, who was apparently 
regarded as a god, and was possibly Woden under another 
name*. Somewhat later, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under 

» Cf. MuUenhoff in Z.f.d.A. vn, 413. 

* Tn Orimn’smdl, 54. Odin crivcB Qautr as one of his names. 
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the year 855, we have a long version of the West Saxon pedigree 
with yet nine further names above Geat, ending in Sceaf. 
Sceaf is described as a son of Noah, and so the pedigree is 
carried back to Adam, 25 generations in all beyond Wodenb 
But it is rash to assume with Miillenhofi that, because Sceaf 
comes at the head** of this English pedigree, Sceaf was therefore 
essentially an English hero. All these later stages above 
Woden look hke the ornate additions of a later compiler. 
Some of the figures, Finn, Sceldwa, Heremod, Sceaf himself, 
we have reason to identify with the primitive heroes of other 
nations. 

The genealogist who finally made Sceaf into a son born to 
Noah in the ark, and then carried the pedigree nine stages 
further back through Noah to Adam, merely made the last of 
a series of accretions. It does not follow that, because he made 
them ancestors of the English king, this compiler regarded 
Noah, Enoch and Adam as Englishmen. Neither need he 
have so regarded Sceaf or Scyld® or Beaw. In fact and this 
has constantly been overlooked—the authority for Sceaf, Scyld 
and Beaw as Anglo-Saxon heroes is but little stronger than the 
authority for Noah and Adam in that capacity. The pedigree 
in Ethelwerd stops at Scef, but otherwise there is no version 
which goes beyond Geat except that which goes up to Adam. 
Scyld, Beaw, Sceaf, Noah and Adam as heroes of English 

mythology are all alike doubtful. 

We must be careful, however, to define what we mean when 

we regard these stages of the pedigree as doubtful. They 
are doubtful in so far as they are represented as standing 
above Woden in the Anglo-Saxon pedigree, because it is in¬ 
credible that, in primitive and heathen times, Woden was 
credited with a dozen or more forefathers. The position of 
these names in the pedigree is therefore doubtful. But it is 
only their connection with the West Saxon house that is un- 
authentic. It does not follow that the names are, per sc, 
unauthentic. On the contrary, it is because the genealogist 
had such implicit belief in the authenticity of the generations 

‘ See below. * Excluding, of course, the Hebrew Dames. 

» Scyld appears as Scyldwa, Sce{a)ldtca m the Chronxck. The forms 
oorrespond. 
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from Noah to Adam that he could not rest satisfied with his 
West Saxon pedigree till he had incorporated these names. 
They are not West Saxon, but they are part of a tradition 
much more ancient than any pedigree of the West Saxon kings. 
And the argument which applies to the layer of Hebrew names 
between Noah and Adam appbes equally to the layer of Ger¬ 
manic names between Woden and Sceaf. From whatever 
branch of the Germanic race the genealogist may have taken 
them, the fact that he placed them where he did in the pedigree 
is a proof of his veneration for them. But we must not without 
evidence claim them as West Saxon or Anglo-Saxon: we must 
not be surprised if evidence points to some of them being con¬ 
nected with other nations—as Heremod, for example, with the 
Danes^. 

More difficult are the other problems. William of Malmes¬ 
bury tells the story of Sceaf, with the attributes of a culture- 
hero : Beowulf, four centuries earlier, tells it of Scyld, a warrior 
hero: Ethelwerd tells it of Sceaf, but gives him the warrior 
attributes of Scyld^ instead of the sheaf of corn. 

The earlier scholars mostly agreed® in regarding Malmes¬ 
bury’s attribution of the story to Sceaf as the original and 
correct version of the story, in spite of its late date. As a 
representative of these early scholars we may take Mullenhofi^. 
Mullenhoff’s love of mythological interpretation found ample 
scope in the story of the child with the sheaf, which he, with 
considerable reason, regarded as a “ culture-myth.” Mullenhoff 
believed the carrying over of the attributes of a god to a line of 
his supposed descendants to be a common feature of myth— 
the descendants representing the god under another name. In 
accordance with this view, Scyld could be explained as an 
“hypostasis” of his father or forefather Sceaf, as a figure 
further explaining him and representing him, so that in the 
end the tale of the boat arrival came to be told, in Beowulf, 
of Scyld instead of Sceaf. 

' See Part 11. 2 armis circuvdatus. 

’ For a lUt of the scholars who have dealt with the subject, see Widiith, 
p. 119. 

* Beoxndf, p. 6 etc. 
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Recent years have seen a revolt against most of Mullenhoff’s 
theories. The view that the story originally belonged to Sceaf 
has come to be regarded with a certain amount of impatience 
as “out of date.” Even so fine a scholar as Dr Lawrence has 


expressed this impatience: 

“That the graceful story of the boy sailing in an open boat to the 
land of his future people was told originally of Sceaf...needs no detailed 
refutation at the present day. 

“The attachment of the motive to Sceaf must be, as an examination 
of the sources shows, a later development^.’’ 


Accordingly the view of recent scholars has been this: 
That the story belongs essentially to Scyld. That, as the hero 
of the boat story is obviously of imknown parentage, we must 
interpret Scejing not as “son of Sceaf” but as “with the sheaf” 
(in itself a quite possible explanation). That this stage of the 
story is preserved in Beowulf. That subsequently Scyld 
Scejing^ standing at the head of the pedigree, came to be mis¬ 
understood as “Scyld, son of Sceaf.” That consequently the 
story, which must be told of the earlier ancestor, was thus 
transferred from Scyld to his supposed father Sceaf—the 
version which is found in Ethelwerd and William of Malmesbury. 

One apparent advantage of this theory is that the oldest 
version, that of Beowulf^ is accepted as the correct and original 
one, and the much later versions of the historians Ethelwerd 
and William of Malmesbury are regarded as subsequent cor¬ 
ruptions. This on the surface seems eminently reasonable. 
But let us look closer. Scyld Scejing in Beowulf is to be in¬ 
terpreted “Scyld with the Sheaf.” But Beowulf nowhere 
mentions the sheaf as part of Scyld’s equipment. On the 
contrary, we gather that the hero is connected rather w'ith 
prowess in war. It is the same in Ethelwerd. It is not till 
William of Malmesbury that the sheaf comes into the story. 
So that the interpretation of Scejing as “with the sheaf 
assumes the accuracy of William of Malmesbury’s story even in 
a point where it receives no support from the Beowulf version. 
In other words this theory does the very thing to avoid doing 

which it was called into being*. 

‘ Pub. Mod. Lang. Aesoc. Amer. xxiv, 259 tie. o . 

• This objection to the Scyld-theory has been excellently expressed by Oli^ 
—at a time, too, when Olrik himself accepted the story as belonging to Scyld 
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Besides this, there are two fundamental objections to the 
theory that Sceaf is a late creation, a figure formed from the 
misunderstanding of the epithet Scejing applied to Scyld. 
One portion of the poem of consists of a catalogue of 

ancient kings, and among these occurs Sceafa, ruling the Lango- 
bards. Now portions of Widsith are very ancient, and this 
catalogue in which Sceafa occurs is almost certainly appreciably 
older than Beovmlf itself. 

Secondly, the story of the wonderful foundling who comes 
over the sea from the unknown and founds a royal line, must 
ex kypothesi be told of the first in the line, and we have seen 
that it is Sceaf, not Scyld, who comes at the head of the 
Teutonic names in the genealogy in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Now we can date this genealogy fairly exactly. It occurs 
under the year 855, and seems to have been drawn up at the 
court of King .dEthelwulf. In any case it cannot be later than the 
latter part of Alfred’s reign. This takes us back to a period when 
the old English epic was still widely popular. A genealogist at 
Alfred’s court must have known much about Old English story. 

These facts are simply not consistent with the belief that 
Sceaf is a late creation, a figure formed from a misunderstanding 
of the epithet Scejing, applied to Scyld^. 


ratber than Sceaf. says Olrik, ** rejects William of Malmesbury as 

a source tor the Scyld story. But he has not noticed that in doing so he saws 
across the branch upon which he himself and the other investigators are sitting. 
For if William is not a reliable authority, and even a more reliable authority 
than the others, then 'Scyld with the sheaf’ is left in the air.” Htltcdigining^ 
I, 238-9, note. 

^ The discussion of Skjold by Olrik [Danmarks Heltedigtning, i, 223-271) 
is perhaps the most helpful of any yet made, especially in emphasizing the 
necessity of differentiating the stages in the story. But it must be taken in 
connection with the very essential modifications made by Dr Olrik in his second 
volume (pp. 249-65, especially pp. 204-5). Dr Olrik’s earlier interpretation 
made Scyld the original hero of the story: Scejing Olrik interpreted, not as 
“with the sheaf,” but as “son of Scef.” To the objection that any knowledge 
of Scyld’s parentage would be inconsistent with his unknown origin, Olrik 
replied by supposing that Scyld was a foundling whose origin, though unknown 
to the people of the land to which he came, was well known to the poet. The 
poet, Dr Olrik thought, regarded him as a son of the Langobardic king, Sceafa, 
a connection which we are to attribute to the Anglo-Saxon love of framing 
genealogies. But this explanation of Scyld Seeling as a human foundling does 
not seem to me to be borne out by the text of Beowulf, ‘*The child is a poor 
foundling,” says Dr Olrik, “Ac suffered distress from the time when he was first 
found as a helpless child. Only as a gro\vn man did he get compensation for 
bis cliildhood’s adversity” {p. 228). But this is certainly not the meaning of 
egsode eor/[(w]. It is inspired the earlls] with awe,*' 
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To arrive at any definite conclusion is difficult. But the 
following may be hazarded. 

It may be taken as proved that the Scyld or Sceldwa of the 
genealogists is identical with the Scyld Scefing of Beowulf. 
For Sceldwa according to the genealogy is also ultimately 
a Sceafi7ig, and is the father of Beow; Scyld is Scefing and is 
father of Beowulf^. 

It is equally clear that the Scyld Scefing of Beowulf is 
identical with the Skjold of the Danish genealogists and 
historians. For Scyld and Skjold are both represented as the 
foimder and head of the Danish royal house of Scyldingas 
or Skjoldungar, and as reigning in the same district. Here, 
however, the resemblance ceases. Beowulf tells us of Scyld’s 
marvellous coming and departure. The only Danish authority 
who tells us much of Skjold is Saxo Grammaticus, who records 
how as a boy Skjold wrestled successfully with a bear and over¬ 
came champions, and how later he annulled unrighteous laws, 
and distinguished himself by generosity to his court. But the 
Danish and English accounts have nothing specifically in 
common, though the type they portray is the same—that of 
a king from his youth beloved by his retainers and feared by 
neighbouring peoples, whom he subdues and makes tributary. 
It looks rather as if the oldest traditions had had little to say 
about this hero beyond the typical things which might be said 
of any great king; so that Danes and English had each supplied 
the deficiency in their own way. 

Now this is exactly what we should expect. For Scyld- 
Skjold is hardly a personality: he is a figure evolved out of 
the name Scyldingas^ Skjoldungar^ which is an old epic title for 
the Danes. Of this we may be fairly certain: the Scyldingas 
did not get their name because they were really descended 
from Scyld, but Scyld was created in order to provide an 
eponymous father to the Scyldingas*. In just the same way 

' See below (App. C) for instances of ancestral names extant both in weak 
and strong forms, like Scyld, Sceldwa (the identity of which no one doubts) or 
Setaf^ Setata (the identic of which has been doubted). 

* “As lor the name Scyldungas-Skjoldungar^ we need not hesitate to believe 
that this originally meant *tbe people* or 'l^smen of the shield.* Similar 
appellations are not uncommon, Rondingas, Helminga^, BrondivgM..* 
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tradition also evolved a hero Dan, from whom the Danes were 
supposed to have their name. Saxo Grammaticus has com¬ 
bined both pedigrees, making Skjold a descendant of Dan; 
but usually it was agreed that nothing came before Skjold, 
that he was the beginning of the Skjoldung Une^. At first a 
mere name, we should expect that he would have no character¬ 
istic save that, like every respectable Germanic king, he took 
tribute from his foes and gave it to his friends. He differs 
therefore from those heroic figures like Hygelac or Guthhere 
(Gunnar) which, being derived from actual historic characters, 
have, from the beginning of their story, certain definite features 
attached to them. Scyld is, in the beginning, merely a name, 
the ancestor of the Scyldings. Tradition collects round him 
gradually. 

Hence it will be rash to attach much weight to any feature 
which is found in one account of him only. Anything we are 
told of Scyld in English sources alone is not to be construed as 
evidence as to his original story, but only as to the form that 
story assumed in England. When, for example, Beovmlf tells 
us that Scyld is Scejing, or that he is father of Beowulf, it will 
be very rash of us to assume that these relationships existed in 
the Danish, but have been forgotten. This is, I think, univer¬ 
sally admitted^. Yet the very scholars who emphasize this, 
have assumed that the marvellous arrival as a child, in a boat, 
surrounded by weapons, is an essential feature of Scyld’s story. 
Yet the evidence for this is no better and no worse than the 
evidence for his relationship to Sceaf or Beow—it rests solely 
on the English documents. Accordingly it only shows what was 
told about Scyld in England. 

Of course the boat arrival might be an original part of the 
story of Scyld-Skjoldy which has been forgotten in his native 

probably these names meant either ‘the people of the shield, the helmet,’ etc., 
or else the people who used shields, helmets, etc., in some special way. In the 
former case we may compare the Ancile of the Romans and the Palladion of 
the Greeks; in either case we may note that occasionally shields have been 
found in the North which can never have been used except for ceremonial 
purposes.” Chadwick. Origin, p. 284: cf. Olrik, Heltediglning, i, 274. 

^ Sweyn Aageson, Skiold Danis primum didici praefuxsse, in Langebek, 
S.R.D. 1, 44. 

* Olrik, Heltediglning, i, 246; Lawrence, Puh. Mod. Lang. Assoc, zxiv, 264. 
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country, but remembered in England. But I cannot see that 
we have any right to assert this, without proof. 

What we can assert to have been the original feature of 
Scyld is this—that he was the eponymous hero king of the 
Danes. Both Beowulf and the Scandinavian authorities agree 
upon that. The fact that his name (in the form SceJdwa) appears 
in the genealogy of the kings of Wessex is not evidence against 
a Danish origin. The name appears in close connection with 
that of Heremod, another Danish king, and is merely evidence 
of a desire on the part of the genealogist of the Wessex kings 
to connect his royal house with the most distinguished family 
he knew: that of the Scyldingas, about whom so much is said 
in the prologue to Beovmlf. 

Neither do the instances of place-names in England, such 
as Scyldes treow, Scildes well, prove Scyld to have been an 
English hero. They merely prove him to have been a hero 
who was celebrated in England—which the Prologue to Beovmlf 
alone is suAhcient to show to have been the case. For place- 
names commemorating heroes of alien tribes are common 
enough^ on English ground. 

So much at least is gained. Whatever Miillenhoff^ and his 
followers constructed upon the assumption that Scyld was an 
essentially Anglo-Saxon hero goes overboard. Scyld is the 
ancestor king of the Danish house—more than this we can 
hardly with safety assert. 

Now let us turn to the figure of Sceaf. This was not 
necessarily connected with Scyld from the first. 

The story of Sceaf first meets us in its completeness in the 
pages of William of Malmesbury. And William of Malmesbury 
is a twelfth century authority; by his time the Old English 
courtly epics had died out—for they could not have long 
survived the Norman Conquest and the overthrow of Old 
English court life. But the popular tradition® remained, and 


^ It is odd that Binz, who has recorded so many of these, should haye 
argued on the strength of these place-names that the Scyld story is not Danish 
but un anci6Dt possession of the tribes of the North Sea coast (p. 160). Por 
Bins also records an immense number of names of heroes of alien stocks 
Danish. Qothio or Burgundian—as occurring in England (P.B.B. Z 2 * 202 tic,). 
e Btopulf, p. 7. * Chadwicku Origin, p. 278 
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a good many of the old stories, banished from the hall, must 
have lingered on at the cross-roads—tales of Wade and Wey- 
land, of Olfa and Sceaf. For songs, sung by minstrels at the 
cross roads, William of Malmesbury is good evidence, and he 
owns to having drawn information from similar popular 
sources^ William’s story, then, is evidence that in his own 
day there was a tradition of a mythical king Sheaf who came 
as a child sleeping in a ship with a sheaf of corn at his head. 
How old this tradition may be, we cannot say. Ethelwerd 
knew the story, though he has nothing to say of the sheaf. 
But we have seen that when we get back to the ninth century, 
and the formation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, at a court 
where we may be sure the old English heroic stories were still 
popular, it is Sceaf and not Sceldwa who is regarded as the 
beginning of things—the king whose origin is so remote that 
he is the oldest Germanic ancestor one can get back to^: he 
was born in Noah’s ark.” 

Whether or no Noah’s ark was chosen as Sceaf’s birthplace 
because legend represented him as coming in a boat over the 
water, we cannot tell. But the place he occupies, with only 
the Biblical names before him, as compared with Sceldwa the 
son of Heremod, clearly marks Sceaf rather than Sceldwa as 
the hero who comes from the unknown. Turning now to the 
catalogue of kings in Widsith, probably the oldest extant piece 
of Anglo-Saxon verse, some generations more ancient than 
Beowulf, we find a King Sceafa, who ruled over the Langobards. 
Finally, in Beoivulf itself, although the story is told of Scyld, 
nevertheless this Scyld is characterized as Scejing. If this 
means “with the sheaf,” then the Beowulf-stoiy stands convicted 
of imperfection, of needing explanation outside itself from the 

^ The scandals about King Edgar (infamias quas post dicam magis 
serunt canlilenae: see Gesia Regum Anglorum. n, § 148, ed. Stubbs, vol. r, p. iSp)? 
the story of Gunhilda, the daughter of Knut, who, married to a foreign Kmg 
with great pomp and rejoicing, nostro seculo etiam in triviis canliUiUi, was un¬ 
justly suspected of unchastity till her English page, in rindication of her honour, 
slew the giant whom her accusers had brought forwatd as their champion 
{Oesta. II, § 188, ed. Stubbs, i, pp. 229, 230); the story of King Edward and 
the shepherdess, learnt from cantilenis per successiones temporum aefrifw 
(Oeola, n, § 138, ed. Stubbs, i, 155). Macaulay in the Lags of Awient Rome 
has selected William as a typical example of the historian who draws upon 
popular song. Cf. Freeman’s Historical £ssays. 

* Olrik, Beltidigtning, i, 245. 
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account which William of Malmesbury wrote four centuries 
later. If it means “ son of Sceaf,” why should a father be given 
to Scyld, when the story demands that he should come from 
the unknown? Was it because, if the boat story was to be 
attributed to Scyld, it was felt that this could only be made 
plausible by giving him some relation to Sceaf? 

When we find an ancient king bearing the extraordinary 
name of “Sheaf,” it is difficult not to connect this with the 
honour done to the sheaf of corn, survivals of which have been 
found in different parts of England. In Herrick’s time, the 
sheaves of com were still kissed as they were carried home on 
the Hock-cart, whilst 

Some, with great 

Devotion, stroke the home-borne wheat. 

Professor Chadwick argues, on the analogy of Prussian and 
Bulgarian harvest customs, that the figure of the “Harvest 
Queen” in the English ceremony is derived from a com figure 
made from the last sheaf, and that the sheaf was once regarded 
as a religious symboP. But the evidence for this is surely 
even stronger than would be gathered from Professor Chadwick’s 
very cautious statement. I suppose there is hardly a county 
in England from Kent to Cornwall and from Kent to North¬ 
umberland, where there is not evidence for honour paid to the 
last sheaf—an honour which cannot be accounted for as merely 
expressing the joy of the reapers at having got to the end of 
their task. In Kent “a figure composed of some of the best 
com” was made into a human shape: “this is afterwards 
curiously dressed by the women, and adorned with paper 
trimmings cut to resemble a cap, ruffles, handkerchief, etc., of 
the finest lace. It is brought home with the last load of corn^.” 
In Northumberland and Durham a sheaf known as the “Kem 
baby” was made into the likeness of a human figure, decked 
out and brought home in triumph with dancing and singing®. 
But the most striking form of the sheaf ceremony is found 
in the honour done to the “ Neck ” in the West of England. 

^ Origin^ pp. 279-281. * Brand, PopuZar AntiquUits, 1813, i, 443. 

• HendersoQ, Folklore of the Northern Countiee, 87^894 
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...After the wheat is aU cut, on most farms in the north of Devon, 
the harvest people have a custom of “crying the neck. I beheve 
that this practice is seldom omitted on any large farm m that part 
of the country. It is done in this way. An old man, or someone 
else well acquainted with the ceremonies used on the occasion (when 
the labourers are reaping the last field of wheat), "oes round to the 
shocks and sheaves, and picks out a little bundle of all the best ears 
he can find; this bundle he ties up very neat and trim, and plate and 
arranges the straws very tastefully. This is called ‘the neck of 
wheat, or wheaten-ears. After the field is cut out, and the pitcher once 
more circulated, the reapers, binders, and the women, stand round 
in a circle. The person with “the neck” stands in the centre, grasping 
It with both his hands. He first stoops and bolds it near the ground, 
and all the men forming the ring take off their hate, stooping and 
holding them with both hands towards the ground. They then all 
begin at once in a very prolonged and harmonious tone to cry ‘ the 
neck!” at the same time slowly raising themselves upright, and 
elevating their arms and hate above their heads; the person with 
“the neck” also raising it on high. This is done three times. They 
then change their cry to “ wee yen! ”—“ way yenwhich they sound 
in the same prolonged and slow manner as before, with singular 
harmony and effect, three times. This last cry is accompanied by 
the same movements of the body and arms as in crying the neck. ... 

...After having thus repeated “the neck” three times, and “wee 
yen” or “way yen” as often, they all burst out into a kind of loud and 
joyous laugh, flinging up their hats and caps into the air, capering 
about and perhaps kissing the girls. One of them then gets the 
neck/’ and runs as hard as he can down to the farm-house, where the 
dairy-maid, or one of the young female domestics, stands at the door 
prepared with a pail of water. If he who holds “the neck can 
manage to get into the house, in any way, unseen or openly, by any 
other way than the door at which the girl stands with the pail of water, 
then he may lawfully kiss her; but, if otherwise, he is regularly 
soused with the contents of the bucket. On a fine still autumn 
evening, the “crying of the neck” has a wonderful effect at a distance, 
far finer than that of the Turkish muezzin, which Lord Byron eulogizes 
so much, and which he says is preferable to all the bells in Christendom. 
I have once or twioe heard upwards of twenty men cry it, and some¬ 
times joined by an equal number of female voices. About three years 
back, on some high grounds, where our people were harvesting, I 
heard six or seven “necks” cried in one night, although I know that 
some of them were four miles offK 

The account given by Mrs Bray of the Devonshire custom, 
in her letters to Southey, is practically identical with this*. 
We have plenty of evidence for this ceremony of “Crying the 
Neck” in the South-Western counties—in Somersetshire*, in 
Cornwall, and in a mutilated form in Dorsetshire®. 

^ Hone’s Evmj Day Book, 1827. p. 1170. 

* Tht Tamar and the Tavy, i. 330 (1836). 

* Raymond, Ttoo men o' Mendip, 1899, 259. 

* Miss M. A. (k)urtney, Olosaary of West Cornwall; T. Q. Couch. Olossary 
of East Cornwal; s.v. Neck {Eng. Dial. Soc. 1880); Jago, Ancient Language of 
Comtoall, 1882, s. v. Anek. * Notes and Qtt^ies, 4th Ser. xn, 491 (1873). 
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On the Welsh border the essence of the ceremony con¬ 
sisted in tying the last ears of corn—perhaps twenty—with 
ribbon, and severing this “neck” by throwing the sickle at 
it from some distance. The custom is recorded in Cheshire^ 
Shropshire*, and under a different name in Herefordshire*. 
The term “neck” seems to have been known as far afield as 
Yorkshire and the “little Englandbeyond Wales”—the English- 
speaking colony of Pembrokeshire^. 

Whether we are to interpret the expression “the Neck,” 
applied to the last sheaf, as descended from a time when “ the 
corn spirit is conceived in human form, and the last standing 

com is a part of its body—its neck^.” or whether it is merely 

a survival of the Scandinavian word for sheaf nch or we 
have here surely evidence of the worship of the sheaf. In 
this way ‘Sheaf’ was greeted, before he passed over into a 

purely mythical being’.” 

I do not think these “neck” customs can be traced back 
beyond the seventeenth century®. Though analogous usages 
are recorded in England (near Eton) as early as the sixteenth 
century®, it was not usual at that time to trouble to record 
such things. 

The earliest document bearing upon the veneration of the 
sheaf comes from a neighbouring district, and is contained in 
the Chronicle of the Monastery of Abingdon, which tells how 
in the time of King Edmund (941-946) a controversy arose as 
to the right of the monks of Abingdon to a certain portion of 
land adjoining the river. The monks appealed to a judgment 
of God to vindicate their claim, and this took the shape of 


» Holland’s Qloasary of Cheater [Eng. Dial. Soc.), 8.v. Cutting the Neck. 

* Barne, Shropahire Folk Lore, Zll. 

» “to cry the Mare,” Blount, Oloaaographta, 4th edit. 1674, s.t. tnart 
Of. Notea and Queriea, 6th Ser. vi, 286 (1876). 

* Wriebt. Eng. Dial. Diet., e.v. neck. 

•Frazer, Spirita of the Corn, 1912, i, 268. The word 
stood as = “neck” by the peasants, because Theym taied up under the 
chin laike” {Notea and Queriea, 5th Ser. x. 61). But this may be false 

vfr^ht. Eng. Dial. Diet. Cf. Nolea and Queriea, 6th Ser. x. 61. 

* ThemrlSr^ordol the term “cutting the neck” seems to be 
Randle Holme’s Store Hou^e of Armory. 1688 (a 73). It may be noted that 

Holme was a Cheshire man. ooa 

» Mannhardt, Mytkologiache Forachungen, Strassburg, 1884. 326 etc. 

6—2 
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placing a sheaf, with a taper on the top, upon a round shield, 
and letting it float down the river, the shield by its movements 
hither and thither indicating accurately the boundaries of the 
monastic domain. At last the shield came to the field in 
debate, which, thanks to the floods, it was able to circum¬ 
navigate^. 

Professor Chadwick, who first emphasized the importance 
of this strange ordeaP, points out that although the extant 
MSS of the Chronicle date from the thirteenth century, the 
mention of a round shield carries the superstition back to a 
period before the Norman Conquest. Therefore this story 
seems to give us evidence for the use of the sheaf and shield 
together as a magic symbol in Anglo-Saxon times. “An 
ordeal by letting the sheaf sail dow'n the river on a shield was 
only possible at a time when the sheaf was regarded as a kind 
of supernatural being which could find the w'ay itself^.” 

But a still closer parallel to the story of the corn-figure 
coming over the water is found in Finnish mythology in the 
person of Sampsii Pellervoinen. Finnish mythology seems 
remote from our subject, but if the figure of Sampsa was 
borrowed from Germanic mythology, as seems to be thought*, 
we are justified in laying great weight upon the parallel. 

Readers of the Kalewala will remember, near the beginning, 
the figure of Sampsa Pellervoinen, the god of Vegetation. 
He does not seem to do much. But there are other Finnish 

* Quod dura servi Dei propensius actitareot. inspiratum wt eis salubre 
consilium et (ut pium est credere) divinitus provisura. Die etenim statuto 
mane surgertes monachi surapscrunt scutum rotundura, cui imponebant 
manipulum frumenti, et super raanipulum ccrcum circumspectae quantitatis 
et grossitudinia. Quo accenso scutum cum manipulo et cereo, fluvio ecelesiam 
practercurrenti committunt. paucis in navicula fratribus subsequentibus. 
Praecedebat itaque eo8 scutum et quasi digito deraonstrans possessiones domui 
Abbendoniae de jure adjacentes nunc hue, nunc illue divertens; nunc in dextra 
nunc in sinistra parte fiducialitor eos praeibat, usquedum veniret ad rivum 
prope pratum quod Beri vocatur, in quo cereus medium cursum Tamisiae 
rairacuiose deserens se declinavit et circumdedit pratum inter Taroisiara et 
Gifteleia, quod liieme et raultociens aestate ex redundatione Tamisiae in modum 
insulae aqua circumdatur. 

Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. Stevenson, 1858, vol. i, p. 89. 

* Chadwick. Origin, 278. 

* Olrik, Helledigtning, n, 251. 

* But is this so? “The word Sampsa {now sarapsykka) ‘small rush, 
ecirpus ^Ivaticus, forest rush.’ is borrow^ from the Germanic family (Engl, 
semse; Germ, simse).” Olrik, 253. But the Engl, “semse” is difficult to track. 

See also note by A. Mieler in Finnisch-Ugriicke Forsekungen, x, 43. 1910. 
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poems in his honour, extant in varying versions^. It is difficult 
to get a collected idea from these fragmentary records, but it 
seems to be this: Ahti, the god of the sea, sends messengers to 
summon Sampsa, so that he may bring fertility to the fields. 
In one version, first the Winter and then the Summer are sent 
to arouse Sampsa, that he may make the crops and trees grow. 
Winter— 

Took a foal swift as the spring wind. 

Let the storm wind bear him forward, 

Blew the trees till they were leafless, 

Blew the grass till it was seedless, 

Bloodless likewise the young maidens. 

Sampsa refuses to come. Then the Summer is sent with better 
results. In another version Sampsa is fetched from an island 
beyond the sea: 

It is I who summoned S&mps& 

From an isle amid the ocean, 

From a skerry bare and treeless. 

In yet another variant we are told how the boy Sampsa 

Took six grains from off the corn heap, 

Slept all summer mid the corn heap, 

In the bosom of the corn boat. 

Now “It’s a long, long way to” Ilomantsi in the east of 
Finland, where this last variant was discovered. But at least 
we have evidence that, within the region influenced by Germanic 
mythology, the spirit of vegetation was thought of as a boy 
coming over the sea, or sleeping in a boat with corn^. 

To sum up: 

Sceafa, when the Catalogue of Kings in Widsith was drawn 
up—before Beowulf was composed, at any rate in its present 
form—was regarded as an ancient king. When the West 
Saxon pedigree was drawn up, certainly not much more than 
a century and a half after the composition of Beowulf, and 
perhaps much less, Sceaf was regarded as the primitive figure 
in the pedigree, before whom no one lived save the Hebrew 
patriarchs. That he was originally thought of as a child, 

1 Kaarle Krohu, “Sampsa PeUervoinen" in Finnieck-Ugrtsche Forsekungen, 
IV. 231 eU., 1904 

* Cl Olrik, HtlUdigining, u, 262 tie.. 
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coming across the water, with the sheaf of corn, is, in view of 
the Finnish parallel, exceedingly probable, and acquires some 
confirmation from the Chronicler’s placing him in Noah’s ark. 
But the definite evidence for this is late. 

Scyld. on the other hand, is in the first place probably 
a mere eponym of the power of the Scylding kings of Denmark. 
He may, at a very early date, have been provided with a ship 
funeral, since later two Swedish kings, both apparently of 
Danish origin, have this ship funeral accorded to them, and in 
one case it is expressly said to be “according to the custom of 
his ancestors.” But it seems exceedingly improbable that his 
original story represented him as coming over the sea in a 
boat. For, if so, it remains to be explained why this motive 
has entirely disappeared among his own people in Scandinavia, 
and has been preserved only in England. Would the Danes 
have been likely to forget utterly so striking a story, concerning 
the king from whom their line derived its name? Further, 
in England, Beowulf alone attributes this story to Scyld, whilst 
later historians attribute it to Sceaf. In view of the way in 
which the story of William of Malmesbury is supported by folk¬ 
lore, to regard that story as merely the result of error or 
invention seems perilous indeed. 

On the other hand, all becomes straightforward if we 

allow that Scyld and Sceaf were both ancient figures standing 

at the head of famous dynasties. Their names alliterate. 

% 

What more likely than that their stories should have influenced 
each other, and that one king should have come to be regarded 
as the parent or ancestor of the other? Contamination with 
Scyld would account for Sceaf’s boat being stated to have 
come to land in Scani, Scanza—that Scedeland which is men¬ 
tioned as the seat of Scyld’s rule. Yet this explanation is 
not necessary, for if Sceaf were an early Longobard king, he 
would be rightly represented as ruling in Scandinavia^. 

* I do not understand why Olrik {Helttdiglning, i, 235) declares the coming 
to land in Scani (Ethelwerd) to be inconsistent with Sceaf as a Longobardio 
king {IFjdai/A). For, according to their national historian, the Longobardi 
came from “Scadinavia” [Paul the Deacon, i, 1-7]. It is a more serious 
difficulty that Paul knows of no Longobardic king with a name which we can 
equate with Sceaf. 
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Section VI. Beow 

The Anglo-Saxon genealogies agree that the son of Sceldwa 
(Scyld) is Beow (Beaw, Beo). In Beovmlf, he is named not 
Beow, but Beowulf. 

Many etymologies have been suggested for Beow. But 
considering that Beow is in some versions a grandson, in all 
a descendant of Sceaf, it can hardly be an accident that his 
name is identical with the O.E. word for grain, heow. The 
Norse word corresponding to this is hygg^. 

Recent investigation of the name is best summed up in 
the words of Axel Olrik: 

“ New light has been cast upon the question of the derivation of 
the name Beow by Kaarle Krohn’s investigation of the debt of 
Finnish to Norse mythology, together with Magnus Olsen’s linguistic 
interpretation. The Finnish has a deity Pekko, concerning whom it 
is said that be promoted the growth of barley: the Estbs, closely 
akin to the Finn.<a, have a corresponding Peko, whose image—the size 
of a three-year-old child—was carried out into the fields and invoked 
at the time of sowing, or else was kept in the corn-bin by a custodian 
chosen for a year. This Pekko is plainly a personification of the 
barley; the form corresponding phonetically in Runic Norse would 
be *beggxo- (from which comes Old Noi-se bygg). 

“So in Norse there was a grain *heggw- (becoming bygg) and a 
com-god *BeggW’ (becoming Pekko). In Anglo-Saxon there was a 
grain b4ow and an ancestral B4ow. And all four are phonetically 
identical (proceeding from a primitive form *htu'wa, ‘barley’). The 
conclusion which it is difficult to avoid is, that the corn-spirit ‘Barley’ 
and the ancestor ‘Barley’ are one and the same. The relation is 
the same as that between King Sheaf and the worship of the sheaf; 
the worshipped corn-being gradually sinks into the background, and 
comes to be regarded as an epic figure, an early ancestor. 

“We have no more exact knowledge of the mythical ideas connected 
either with the ancestor Beow or the com-god Pekko. But we know 
enough of the worship of Pekko to show that he dwelt in the corn-heap, 
and that, in the spring, he was fetched out in the shape of a little 
child. That reminds us not a little of S&mpsa,, who lay in the corn- 
heap on the ship, and came to land and awoke in the spring®.’’ 

^ So, corresponding to O.E. triewe we have IceL tryggr; to O.E. gliaw, Icel. 
flgggr; O.E. Kuwa, Icel. skugg-. 

• Olrik, Reltedigtning, n, 1910, pp. 254-5. , tt • i 

An account of the worship of Pekko will be found in Finniech-UgriecM 
TortcKungpn, vi, 1906, pp. 104-111: Vbtr den Pekokultua bei den Selukesen, 
byH. J. Eisen. See also Appendix (A) below. » ... 

Pellon-Peoko is mentioned by Michael Agricola, Bishop of Abo, m his 
translation of the Psalter into Finnish, 1651. It is here that we are told that 
be “promoted the growth of barley.” 
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But it may be objected that this is “harking back” to the 
old mythological interpretations. After refusing to accept 
Mullenhoff’s assumptions, are we not reverting, through the 
names of Sceaf and Beow, and the worship of the sheaf, to 
very much the same thing? 

No. It is one thing to believe that the ancestor-king Beow 
may be a weakened form of an ancient divinity, a mere name 
surviving from the figure of an old corn-god Beow; it is quite 
another to assume, as Miillenhofi did, that what we are told 
about Beowulf was oiiginally told about Beow and that there- 
fore we are justified in giving a mythohgical meaning to it. 

All we know, conjecture apart, about Beow is his traditional 
relationship to Scyld, Sceaf and the other figures of the pedigree. 
That Beowulf’s dragon fight belonged originally to him is only 
a conjecture. In confirmation of this conjecture only one 
argument has been put forward: an argument turning upon 
Beowulf, son of Scyld—that obscure figure, apparently equi¬ 
valent to Beow, who meets us at the beginning of our poem. 

Beowulf’s place as a son of Scyld and father of Healfdene 
is occupied in the Danish genealogies by Frothi, son of Skjold, 
and father of Halfdan. It has been urged that the two figures 
are really identical, in spite of the difference of name. Now 
Frothi slays a dragon, and it has been argued that this dragon 
fight shows similarities which enable us to identify it with the 
dragon fight attributed in our poem to Beowulf the Geat. 

The argument is a strong one—if it really is the case that 
the dragon slain by Frothi was the same monster as that slain 
by Beowulf the Geat. 

Unfortunately this parallel, which will be examined in the 
next section, is far from certain. We must be careful not to 
argue in a circle, identifying Beowulf and Frothi because they 
slew the same dragon, and then identifying the dragons because 
they were slain by the same hero. 

Whilst, therefore, we admit that it is highly probable that 
Beow (grain) the descendant of Sceaf (sheaf) was originally 
a corn divinity or corn fetish, we cannot follow Mullenhof! in 
his bold attribution to this “culture hero” of Beowulf’s ad¬ 
ventures with the dragon or with Grendel. 
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Section VII. The house of Scyld and Danish 
parallels: Heremod-Lothebus and Beowulf-Frotho. 

Scyld, although the source of that Scylding dynasty which 
our poem celebrates, is not apparently regarded in Beowulf as 
the earliest Danish king. He came to the throne after an 
interregnum; the people whom he grew up to rule had long 
endured cruel need, “being without a prince^.” We hear in 
Beoumlf of one Danish king only whom we can place chrono¬ 
logically before Scyld—viz. Heremod*. The way in wiuch 
Heremod is referred to would fit in very well with the sup¬ 
position® that he was the last of a dynasty; the immediate 
predecessor of Scyld; and that it was the death or exile of 
Heremod which ushered in the time when the Danes were 
without a prince. 

Now there is a natural tendency in genealogies for each king 
to be represented as the descendant of his predecessor, whether 
he reallv was so or no; so that in the course of time, and 
sometimes of a very short time, the first king of a new dynasty 
may come to be reckoned as son of a king of the preceding line^. 
Consequently, there would be nothing surprising if, in another 
account, we find Scyld represented as a son of Heremod. And 
we do find the matter represented thus in the West Saxon 
genealogy, where Sceldwa or Scyld is son of Heremod. 
Turning to the Danish accounts, however, we do not find any 
HermotSr (which is the form we should expect corresponding to 
Heremod) as father to Skjold (Scyld). Either no father of 
Skjold is known, or else (in Saxo Grammaticus) he has a father 
Lotherus. But, although the names are different, there is 
some correspondence between what we are told of Lother and 
what we are told of Heremod. A close parallel has indeed 
been drawn by Sievers between the whole dynasty: on the one 
hand Lotherus, his son Skioldus, and his descendant Froino, 

» L 16. 

* That Heremod is a Danish king is clear from 11.1709 etc. And as we have 
all the stages in the Scylding genealogy from Scyld to Hrothgar, Heremod 
must be pmced earlier. 

* Of Qrein in Eberts Jahrb'ich, iv, 264. 

* A good example of this is supplied by the Aesyrian records, which make 
Jehn a son of Omri—whose family he had destroy^ 
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as given in Saxo: and on the other hand the corresponding 
figures in Beowulf, Heremod, Scyld, and Scyld’s son, Beowulf 
the Dane. 

The fixed and certain point here is the identity of the 
central figure, Skioldus-Scyld. All the rest is very doubtful; 
not that there are not many parallel features, but because the 
parallels are of a commonplace type which might so easily 
recur accidentally- 

The story of Bother, as given by Saxo, will be found below: 
the story of Heremod as given in Beowulf is hopelessly obscure 
—a mere succession of allusions intended for an audience who 
knew the tale quite well. Assuming the stories of Bother and 
Heremod to be different versions of one original, the following 
would seem to be the most likely reconstruction^, the more 
doubtful portions being placed within round brackets thus ( ): 

The old Danish prince [Dan in Saxo] has two sons, one a weakling 
[Humbliu, Saxo] the other a hero [Lolheriw, Saxo; Heremod, Beownlf] 
(who was already in his youth the hope of the nation). But after 
his father’.® death the elder was (through violence) raised to the throne: 
and Lother-Heremod went into banishment. (But under the rule of 
the weakling the kingdom went to pieces, and thus) many a man 
longed for the return of the exile, as a help against these evils. So 
the hero conquers and deposes the weaker brother. But then his 
faults break forth, his greed and his cruelty: he ceases to be the 
darling and becomes the scourge of his people, till they rise and either 
slay him or drive him again into exile. 

If the stories of Bother and Heremod are connected, we may 
be fairly confident that Heremod, not Bother, was the name of 
the king in the original story. 

For Scandinavian literature does know a Hermoth {Her- 
widdr), though no such adventures are attributed to him as 
those recorded of Heremod in Beowulf. Nevertheless it is 
probable that this Hermoth and Heremod in Beoumlf are one 
and the same, because both heroes are linked in some way or 
other with Sigemund. How these two kings, Heremod and 
Sigemund, came to be connected, we do not know, but we find 
this connection recurring again and again^. This may be 

^ This reconstruction is made by Sievers in the Berickte d. k. aachs. GeaeU- 
achajt der Wiaaenachaften, 1895, pp. 180-88. 

* The god Herm66r who rides to Hell to carry a message to the dead Baldr 
is here left out of consideration. His connection with the king HermiSr is 
obscure. 
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mere coincidence: but I doubt if we are j ustified in assuming 
it to be so'. 

It has been suggested® that both Heremod and Sigemund 
were originally heroes specially connected with the worship of 
Odin, and hence grouped together. The history of the Scandi¬ 
navian Sigmund is bound up with that of the magic sword 
which Odin gave him, and with which he was always victorious 
till the last fight when Odin himself shattered it. 

And we are told in the Icelandic that Odin, whilst he gave 
a sword to Sigmund, gave a helm and byrnie to Hermoth. 

Again, whilst in one Scandinavian poem Sigmund is repre¬ 
sented as welcoming the newcomer at the gates of Valhalla, in 
another the same duty is entrusted to Hermoth. 

It is clear also that the BeowJwZ/-poet had in mind some kind 
of connection, though we cannot tell what, between Sigemund 
and Heremod. 

We may take it, then, that the Heremod who is linked with 
Sigemund in Beowulf was also known in Scandinavian literature 
as a hero in some way connected with Sigmund: whether or 
no the adventures which Saxo records of Lotherus were really 
told in Scandinavian lands in connection with Hermoth, we 
cannot say. The wicked king whose subjects rebel against 
him is too common a feature of Germanic story for us to feel 
sure, without a good deal of corroborative evidence, that the 
figures of Lotherus and Heremod are identical. 

The next king in the line, Skioldus in Saxo, is, as we have 
seen, clearly identical with Scyld in Beowulf . But beyond the 
name, the two traditions have, as we have also seen, but little 
in common. Both are youthful heroes®, both force neigh¬ 
bouring kings to pay tribute*; but such things are common¬ 
places®. 

We must therefore turn to the next figure in the pedigree: 
the son of Skjold in Scandinavian tradition is Frothi (Frotho 

1 On thU Be© Dederich, HistorUche u. gtografhi«che Sludien, 214; Hemzel 
in A.f.d.A. xv, 161; Chadwick, Origin, 148; Chadwick, Cull of Olhtn, 51. 

• Chadwick, Cult of Olhin, pp. 60, etc. , , v » r*/ 

» jmtrulu$...pro miraculo ezceptiu (WiUiam of Malmesbury). C£. Beowulf, 
L 7. In Saxo, Skjold distinguishes himself at the age of fiftwn. 

‘ omnemAUmannorumgenUmlribulariadthoneperdomutt. Ct. Beowulf,i. ii. 

* See ahoye, p. 77. 
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in Saxo)^ the son of Scyld in Beowulf is Beowulf the Dane. 
And Frothi is the father of Halfdan (Haldanus in Saxo) as 
Beowulf the Dane is of Healfdene. The Frothi of Scandinavian 
tradition corresponds then in position to Beowulf the Dane in 
Old English story^. 

Now of Beowulf the Dane we are told so little that we have 
really no means of drawing a comparison between him and 
Frothi. But a theory that has found wide acceptance among 
scholars assumes that the dragon fight of Beowulf the Geat 
was originally narrated of Beowulf the Dane, and only sub¬ 
sequently transferred to the Geatic hero. Theoretically, then, 
Beowulf the Dane kills a dragon. Now certainly Frotho kills 
a dragon: and it has been generally accepted^ that the parallels 
between the dragon slain by Frotho and that slain by Beowulf 
the Geat are so remarkable as to exclude the possibility of 
mere accidental coincidence, and to lead us to conclude that 
the dragon story was originally told of that Beowulf who 
corresponds to Frothi, i.e. Beowulf the Dane, son of Scyld and 
father of Healfdene; not Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, the Geat. 

But are the parallels really so close? We must not forget 
that here we are building theory upon theory. That the 
Frotho of Saxo is the same figure as Beowulf the Dane in Old 
English, is a theory, based upon his common relationship to 
Skiold-Scyld before him and to Haldanus-Healfdene coming 
after him: that Beowulf the Dane was the original hero of 
the dragon fight, and that that dragon fight was only sub¬ 
sequently transferred to the credit of Beowulf the Geat, is 
again a theory. Only if we can find real parallels between the 
dragon-slaying of Frotho and the dragon-slaying of Beowulf 
will these theories have confirmation. 

^ This relationship of Frothi and Skjold is preserved by Sweyn Aageson: 
Skiold Danis primum didici praefuisse....A quo primum...Skioldunger sunt 
Reges nuncupati. Qui regni post se reliquit ha-redes Frothi videlicet & Hal* 
danum. Svenonis Aggonis Hist. Regum Dan. in Langebek, S.R.D. i, 44. 

In Saxo Frotho is not the son, but the great grandson of Skioldus—but this 
is a discrepancy which may be neglected, because it seems clear that the differ¬ 
ence is due to Saxo having inserted two names into the line at this point— 
those of Gram and Hadding. There seems no reason to doubt that Danish 
tradition really represented Frothi as son of Skjold. 

* Those who accept the identification would regard FrdSi (O.E. Froda, 
‘the wise ’) as a title which has ousted the proper name. 

® Boer, Ark./, nord.filol.xix, 67, calls this theory of Sievers “indisputable.” 
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Parallels have been pointed out by Sievers which he regards 
as BO close as to justify a belief that both are derived ultimately 
from an old lay, with so much closeness that verbal resem¬ 
blances can still be traced. 

Unfortunately the parallels are all commonplaces. That 
Sievers and others have been satisfied with them was perhaps 
due to the fact that they started by assuming as proved that 
the dragon fight of Beowulf the Geat belonged originally to 
Beowulf the Dane^, and argued that since Frotho in Saxo 
occupies a place corresponding exactly to that of Beowulf the 
Dane in Beowulf ^ a comparatively limited resemblance between 
two dragons coming, as it were, at the same point in the pedigree, 
might be held sufficient to identify them. 

But, as we have seen, the assumption that the dragon 
fight of Beowulf the Geat belonged originally to Beowulf the 
Dane is only a theory that will have to stand or fall as we 
can prove that the dragon fight of Frotho is really parallel 
to that of Beowulf the Geat, and therefore must have belonged 
to the connecting link supplied by the Scylding prince Beowulf 
the Dane. In other words, the theory that the dragon in 
Beowulf is to be identified with the dragon which in Saxo is 
slain by Frotho the Danish prince, father of Haldanus-Healf- 
dene, is one of the main arguments upon which we must base 
the theory that the dragon in Beowulf was originally slain by 
the Danish Beowulf, father of Healfdene, not by Beowulf the 
Geat. We cannot then turn round, and assert that the fact 
that they were both slain by a Danish prince, the father of 
Healfdene, is an argument for identifying the dragons. 

Turning to the dragon fight itself, the following parallels 
have been noted by Sievers: 

(1) A native (indigena) comes to Frotho, and tells him of 
the treasure-guarding dragon. An informer (melda) plays the 
same part in Beowulf^. 

But a dragon is not game which can be met with every 
day. He is a shy beast, lurking in desert places. Some 
informant has very frequently to guide the hero to his 

‘ Sievers. p. 181. 

* BeounUf, 2406. Cl 2215, 2281. 
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foei. And the situation is widely different. Frotho knows 
nothing of the dragon till directed to the spot: Beowulf’s 
land has been assailed, he knows of the dragon, though he 
needs to be guided to its exact lair. 

(2) Frotho’s dragon lives on an island. Beowulf’s lives 
near the sea, and there is an island {ealond, 2334) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

But ealond in Beowulf probably does not mean “island” 
at all: and in any case the dragon did not live upon the ealond. 
Many dragons have lived near the sea. Sigemund’s dragon 
did so^. 

(3) The hero in each case attacks the dragon single-handed. 

But what hero ever did otherwise? On the contrary, 

Beowulf’s exploit differs from that of Frotho and of most 
other dragon slayers in that he is unable to overcome his foe 
single-handed, and needs the support of Wiglaf. 

(4) Special armour is carried by the dragon slayer in each 
case. 

But this again is no uncommon feature. The Red Cross 
Knight also needs special armour. Dragon slayei-s constantly 
invent some ingenious or even unique method. And again 
the parallel is far from close. Frotho is advised to cover his 
shield and his limbs with the hides of bulls and kine: a sen¬ 
sible precaution against fiery venom. Beowulf constructs a 
shield of iron®: which naturally gives very inferior protection^. 

(5) Frotho’s informant tells him that he must be of good 
courage®. Wiglaf encourages Beowulf®. 

But the circumstances under which the words are uttered 
are entirely different, nor have the words more than a general 
resemblance. That a man needs courage, if he is going to 
tackle a dragon, is surely a conclusion at which two minds 
could have arrived independently. 

(6) Both heroes waste their blows at first on the scaly 
back of the dragon. 

1 So Regin guides Sigurd: Una the Red Cross Knight. The list might bo 
indefinitely extended. Similarly with giants: “Then came to him a husband¬ 
man of the country, and told him how there was in the country of Constantine, 
beside Brittany, a great giant”.... MorU d'Arthur, Book v, cap v. 

• Beowulf, 895. » 1. 2338. * 11. 2670 elc. 

* intrepidum mentis habitum retinere memento. * 11. 2663 etc. 
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But if the hero went at once for the soft parts, there would 
be no fight at all, and all the fun would be lost. Sigurd’s 
dragon-fight is, for this reason, a one-sided business from the 
first. To avoid this, Frotho is depicted as beginning by an 
attack on the dragon’s rough hide (although he has been 
specially warned by the indigena not to do so): 

ventre sub imo 

esse locum soito quo ferrum mergers fas est, 
huQo mucrone petens medium rimaberis anguem^ 

(7) The hoard is plundered by both heroes. 

But it is the nature of a dragon to guard a hoard^. And, 
having slain the dragon, what hero would neglect the gold? 

(8) There are many verbal resemblances: the dragon spits 
venom®, and twists himself into coils^ 

Some of these verbal resemblances may be granted as 
proved: but thev surely do not prove the common origin of 
the two dragon fights. They only tend to prove the common 
origin of the school of poetry in which these two dragon fights 
were told. That dragons dwelt in mounds was a common 
Germanic belief, to which the Cottonian Gnomic verses testify. 
Naturally, therefore, Frotho’s dragon is mantis possessor: 
Beowulf’s is beorges hyrde. The two phrases undoubtedly 
point back to a similar gradus, to a similar traditional stock 
phraseology, and to similar beliefs: that is all. As well argue 
that two kings must be identical, because each is called folces 
hyrde. 

These commonplace phrases and commonplace features are 
surely quite insufficient to prove that the stories are identical 
—at most they only prove that they bear the impress of one 
and the same poetical school. If a parallel is to carry weight 
there must be something individual about it, as there is, for 
example, about the arguments by which the identity of Beowulf 
and Bjarki have been supported. That a hero comes from 

^ Ct Beowulf, 2705: forwrat Wedra hdm wyrm on mi^an. 

* Cf. Cotton. OTiomic verses, 11. 26-7: Draca steal on hlawe: /red, frstwum 
wlane. 

* viroBque profundens: wearp weel-fifre, 2682. 

* implicitos gyria Berpena crebriaque reflerua 
orbiboa et caod&e ainuosa volumina ducens 
multiplioesque agitana apiras. 

Cf. Beowulf, 2667-8, 2669, 2661 (hring-boga), 2827 [wb/ibogen). 
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Geatland (Gautland) to the court where Hrothulf (Rolf) is 
abiding; that the same hero subsequently is instrumental in 
helping Eadgils (Athils) against Onela (AH)—here we have 
something tangible. But when two heroes, engaged upon 
slaying a dragon, are each told to be brave, the parallel is too 
general to be a parallel at all. “ There is a river in Macedon: 
and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth, and there is 
salmons in both.” 

And there is a fundamental difference, which would serve 
to neutralize the parallels, even did they appear much less 
accidental than they do. 

Dragon fights may be classified into several types; two 
stand out prominently. There is the story in which the young 
hero begins his career by slaying a dragon or monster and 
winning, it may be a hoard of gold, it may be a bride. This 
is the type of story found, for instance, in the tales of Sigurd, 
or Perseus, or St George. On the other hand there is the hero 
who, at the end of his career, seeks to ward off evil from himself 
and his people. He slays the monster, but is himself slain by 
it. The great example of this type is the god Thor, who in 
the last fight of the gods slays the Dragon, but dies when he 
has reeled back nine paces from the “baleful serpent^.” 

Now the story of the victorious young Frotho is of the one 
type; that of the aged Beowulf is of the other. And this 
difference is essential, fundamental, dominating the whole 
situation in each case: giving its cheerful and aggressive tone 
to the story of Frotho, giving the elegiac and pathetic note 
which runs through the whole of the last portion of Beowulf. 
It is no mere detail which could be added or subtracted by 
a narrator without altering the essence of the story. 

In face of this we must pronounce the two stories essentially 
and originally distinct. If, nevertheless, there were a large 
number of striking and specific similarities, we should have to 
allow that, though originally distinct, the one dragon story had 
influenced the other in detail. For, whilst each poet who 
retold the tale would make alterations in detail, and might 

* VoloBfa. 172-3 in Corpus Poelicum Boreale, i, 200. 

* Cf. on this Olrik, Heltedigtning, i, 30&-16. 
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impoit such detail from one dragon story into another, what we 
know of the method of the ancient story tellers does not allow 
us to assume that a poet would have altered the whole drift of 
a story, either by changing the last death-struggle of an aged, 
childless prince into the victorious feat of a young hero, or by 
the reverse process. 

Those, there ore, who hold the parallels quoted above to be 
convincing, may believe that one dragon story has influenced 
another, originally distinct^. To me, it does not appear that 
even this necessarily follows from the evidence. 

It seems very doubtful whether any of the parallels drawn 
by Sievers between the stories of Lotherus and Heremod^, 
SHoldus and Scyld, Frotho and Beowulf, are more than the 
resemblances inevitable in poetry which, like the Old Danish 
and the Old English, still retains so many traces of the common 
Germanic frame in which it was moulded. 

Indeed, of the innumerable dragon-stories extant, there is 
probably not one which we can declare to be really identical 
with that of Beowulf. There is a Danish tradition which 
shows many similarities®, and I have given this below, in Part II, 
but rather as an example of a dragon-slaying of the Beowulf 
type, than because I believe in any direct connection between 

the two stories. 


* Panzer, Beoundf, 313. _ , j tt _ j u 

» A further and more snecifie parallel between Lotheru-» and Heremc^ has 
been pointed out by Sanazin (Anglia, xrx. 392). It seems from Beowff th^t 
Heremod went into exile (U. 1714-16), and apparently mtd (1. 9n«) 

which (in view of the use of the word Eotena. Eotenum m the F>nn^b''rg 
episode) very probably means “among the Jutes A late Scandinavian 
document tells ua that Utheyus...nip'>.rat»8 xn J-Uam projugit (Messemus, 

aeond.o illuslTata, printed 1700, but written about 1620). 

• Pointed out by Panzer. A possible parallel to the old man wb^de® 
his treasure is discussed by Bugge and Olrik m Danxa, i, 233-246 (1890-92). 
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CHAPTER III 


THEORIES AS TO THE ORIGIN, DATE, AND 
STRUCTURE OF THE POEM 

Section I. Is “Beowulf” translated from a 

Scandinavian original? 

Our poem, the first original poem of any length in the 
English tongue, ignores England. In one remarkable passage 
(11.1931-62) it mentions with praise Offa I, the great king who 
ruled the Angles whilst they were still upon the Continent. 
But, except for this, it deals mainly with heroes who, so far as 
we can identify them with historic figures, are Scandinavian. 

Hence, not unnaturally, the first editor boldly declared 
Beowulf to be an Anglo-Saxon version of a Danish poem; and 
this view has had many supporters. The poem must be 
Scandinavian, said one of its earliest translators, because it 
deals mainly with Scandinavian heroes and “everyone kn ows 
that in ancient times each nation celebrated in song its own 
heroes alone^.” And this idea, though not so crudely expressed, 
seems really to underlie the belief which has been held by 
numerous scholars, that the poem is nothing more than a 
translation of a poem in which some Scandinavian minstrel 
had glorified the heroes of his own nation. 

But what do we mean by “nation”? Doubtless, from the 
point of view of politics and war, each Germanic tribe, or 
offshoot of a tribe, formed an independent nation: the Longo- 
bardi had no hesitation in helping the “Romans” to cut the 
throats of their Gothic kinsmen: Penda the Mercian was 
willing to ally with the Welshmen in order to overthrow his 

* Cf. Ettmiiller, Scopas and Boceras, 1860, p. iz; Carmen de Beowulfi rebue 
geitis, 1876, p. iiL 
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fellow Angles of Northumbria. But all this, as the history of 
the ancient Greeks or of the ancient Hebrews might show us, 
is quite compatible with a consciousness of racial unity among 
the warring states, with a common poetic tradition and a 
common literature. Bor purposes of poetry there was only one 
nation—the Germanic—split into many dialects and groups, 
but possessed of a common metre, a common style, a common 
standard of heroic feeling: and any deed of valour performed 
by any Germanic chief might become a fit subject for the poetry 
of any Germanic tribe of the heroic age. 

So, if by “nation” we mean the whole Germanic race, then 
Germanic poetry is essentially “national.” The Huns were 
the only non-Germanic tribe who were received (for poetical 
purposes) into Germania. Hunnish chiefs seem to have 
adopted Gothic manners, and after the Huns had disappeared 
it often came to be forgotten that they were not Germans. 
But with this exception the tribes and heroes of Germanic 
heroic poetry are Germanic. 

If, however, by “nation” we understand the different 
warring units into which the Germanic race was, politically 
speaking, divided, then Germanic poetry is essentially “ inter¬ 
national.” 

This is no theory, but a fact capable of conclusive proof. 
The chief actors in the old Norse Volsung lays are not Norsemen, 
but Sigurd the Frank, Gunnar the Burgundian, Atli the Hun. 
In Continental Germany, the ideal knight of the Saxons in 
the North and the Bavarians in the South was no native hero, 
but Theodoric the Ostrogoth. So too in England, whilst 
Beowulf deals chiefly with Scandinavian heroes, the Finnsburg 
fragment deals with the Frisian tribes of the North Sea coast: 
Waldere with the adventures of Germanic chiefs settled in 
Gaul, Deor with stories of the Goths and of the Baltic tribes, 
whilst Widsith, which gives us a catalogue of the old heroic 
tales, shows that amongst the heroes whose names were current 
in England were men of Gothic, Burgundian, Frankish, 
Lombard, Frisian, Danish and Swedish race. There is nothing 
peculiar, then, in the fact that Beowulf celebrates heroes who 

were not of Anglian birth. 


7—2 
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In their old home in Schleswig the Angles had been in the 
exact centre of Germania: with an outlook upon both the 
North Sea and the Baltic, and in touch with Scandinavian 
tribes on the North and Low German peoples on the South. 
That the Angles were interested in the stories of all the nations 
which surrounded them, and that they brought these stories 
with them to England, is certain. It is a mere accident that 
the one heroic poem which happens to have been preserved 
at length is almost exclusively concerned with Scandinavian 
doings. It could easily have happened that the history of 
the Beowulf ms and the Waldere ms might have been reversed: 
that the Beowulf might have been cut up to bind other books, 
and the Waldere preserved intact: in that case our one long 
poem would have been localized in ancient Burgundia, and 
would have dealt chiefly with the doings of Burgundian 
champions. But we should have had no more reason, without 
further evidence, to suppose the Waldere a translation from 
the Burgundian than we have, without further evidence, to 
suppose Beowulf a translation from the Scandinavian. 

To deny that Be/jwulf, ns we have it, is a translation from 
the Scandinavian does not, of course, involve any denial of the 
Scandinavian origin of the story of Beowulf’s de6<Is. The fact 
that his achievements are framed in a Scandinavian setting, 
and that the closest parallels to them have to be sought in 
Scandinavian lands, makes it probable on a priori grounds 
that the story had its origin there. On the face of it, Miillen- 
hoff’s belief that the story was indigenous among the Angles 
is quite unlikely. It would seem rather to have originated in 
the Geatic country. But stories, whether in prose or verse, 
would spread quickly from the Geatas to the Danes and from 
the Danes to the Angles. 

After the Angles had crossed the North Sea, however, this 
close intimacy ceased, till the Viking raids again reminded 
Englishmen, in a very unpleasant way, of their kinsmen across 
the sea. Now linguistic evidence tends to show that Beowulf 
belongs to a time prior to the Viking settlement in England, 
and it is unlikely that the Scandinavian traditions embodied 
in Beowulf foimd their way to England just at the time when 
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communication with Scandinavian lands seems to have been 
suspended. We must conclude then that all this Scandinavian 
tradition probably spread to the Angles whilst they were still 
in their old continental home, was brought across to England 
by the settlers in the sixth century, was handed on by English 
bards from generation to generation, till the poem of Beowulf 
as we know it was formed in England. 

Of course, if evidence can be produced that Beowulf is 
translated from some Scandinavian original, which was brought 
over in the seventh century or later, that is another matter. 
But the evidence produced so far is not merely inconclusive, 
but ludicrously inadequate. 

It has been urged^ by Sarrazin, the chief advocate of the 
translation theory, that the description of the country round 
Heorot, and especially of the journey to the Grendel-lake, 
shows such local knowledge as to point to its having been 
oomposed by some Scandinavian poet familiar with the locality. 
Heorot can probably, as we have seen, be identified with Leire: 
and the Grendel-lake Sarrazin identifies with the ncghbouring 
Roskilde fjord. But it is hardly possible to conceive a greater 
contrast than that between the Roskilde fjord and the scenery 
depicted in 11. 1357 etc., 1408 etc. Seen, as Sarrazin saw it, on 
a May morning, in alternate sun and shadow, the Roskilde 
fjord presents a view of tame and peaceful beauty. In the 
days of Hrothgar, when there were perhaps fewer cultivated 
fields and more beech forests, the scenery may have been less 
tame, but can hardly have been less peaceful. The only trace 
of accurate geography is that Heorot is represented as not on 
the shore, and yet not far remote from it (11. 307 etc.). But, 
as has been pointed out above, we know that traditions of the 
attack by the Heathobeardan upon Heorot were current in 
England: and these would be quite sufficient to keep alive, 
even among English bards, some remembrance of the strategic 
situation of Heorot with regard to the sea. A man need not 
have been near Troy, to realize that the town was no seaport 

and yet near the sea. 


■ P.B.B. D, 167-170. 
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Again, it has been claimed by Sarrazin that the language 
of Beowulf shows traces of the Scandinavian origin of the poem. 
Sarrazin’s arguments on this head have been contested ener¬ 
getically by Sievers^. After some heated controversy Sarrazin 
made a final and (presumably) carefully-weighed statement of 
his case. In this he gave a list of twenty-nine words upon which 
he based his belief^. Yet of these twenty-nine, twenty-one 
occur in other O.E. writings, where there can be no possible 
question of translation from the Scandinavian: some of these 
words, in fact, are amongst the commonest of O.E. poetical 
expressions. There remain eight which do not happen to be 
found elsewhere in the extant remains of O.E. poetry. But 
these are mostly compounds like heatSo-ldc, feorh-seoc: and 
though the actual compound is not elsewhere extant in English, 
the component elements are thoroughly English. There is no 
reason whatever to think that these eight rare w^ords are taken 
from Old Norse. Indeed, three of them do not occur in Old 
Norse at all. 

Evidence to prove Beowulf a translation from a Scandi¬ 
navian original is, then, wanting. On the other hand, over 
and above the difficulty that the Beowulf belongs just to the 
period when intimate communication between the Angles and 
Scandinavians was suspended, there is much evidence against 
the translation theory. The earliest Scandinavian poetry we 
possess, or of which we can get information, differs absolutely 
from Beowulf in style, metre and sentiment: the manners of 
Beowulf are incompatible with all we know of the wild heathen¬ 
dom of Scandinavia in the seventh or eighth century®. 
Beowulf, as we now have it, with its Christian references and 
its Latin loan-words, could not be a translation from the Scandi¬ 
navian. And the proper names in Beowulf which Sarrazin 
claimed were Old Norse, not Old English, and had been taken 

* Sarrazin. per Schaujilaiz dts ergfen Bfoioul/Uedes (P.B.B. xi. 170 etc.): 
Sievers, Die Heimat deg Beownlfdkhters (P.B.B. xi, 354 etc.)', Sarrazin, AUnord- 
tsches im Beowuljliede (P.B.B. xi, 528 eic.)-. Sievers, Alinordisches im Bex>tpulf? 
(P.B.B.-XU, meU.) * Beovnlf.Studien. GS. 

’ Sarrazin has countered this argument by urging that since the present 

day Swedes and Danes hare better manners than the English, they therefore 
presumably had better manners already in the eighth century* I admit the 
premises, but deny the deduction. 
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over from the Old Norse original, are in all cases so correctly 
traMliterated as to necessitate the assumption that they were 
brought across early, at the time of the settlement of Britain 
or very shortly a ter, and underwent phonetic development 
side by side with the other words in the English language. 
Had they been brought across from Scandinavia at a later date, 
much confusion must have ensued in the forms. 

Somewhat less improbable is the suggestion “that the poet 
had travelled on the continent and become familiar with the 
legends of the Danes and Geats, or else had heard them from 
a Scandinavian resident in England^.’* But it is clear from 
the allusive manner in which the Scandinavian tales are told, 
that they must have been familiar to the poet’s audience. 
If, then, the English audience knew them, why must the poet 
himself have travelled on the continent in order to know them? 
There is, therefore, no need for this theory, and it is open to 
many of the objections of the translation theory: for example 
it fails, equally with that theory, to account for the uniformly 
correct development of the proper names. 

The obvious conclusion is that these Scandinavian traditions 
were brought over by the English settlers in the sixth century. 
Against this only one cavil can be raised, and that will not 
bear examination. It has been objected that, since Hygelac’s 
raid took place about 516, since Beowulf’s accession was some 
years subsequent, and since he then reigned fifty years, his 
death cannot be put much earlier than 575, and that this 
brings us to a date when the migration of the Angles and 
Saxons had been completed*. But it is forgotten that all the 
historical events mentioned in the poem, which we can date, 
occur before, or not very long after, the raid of Hygelac, c. 516. 
The poem asserts that fifty years after these events Beowulf 
slew a dragon and was slain by it. But this does not make the 
dragon historic, nor does it make the year 575 the historic 
date of the death of Beowulf. We cannot be sure that there 
was any actual king of the Geatas named Beowulf; and if 
there was, the last known historic act with which that king is 
associated is the raising of Eadgils to the Swedish throne, 

‘ Sedgefield, Beowulf (Irt ed.), p. 27. * Schuck, Siudier i Beovulfeagan, 4L 
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c. 530: the rest of Beowulf’s long reign, since it contains no 
event save the slaying of a dragon, has no historic validity. 

It is noteworthy that, whereas there is full knowledge 
shown in our poem of those events which took place in Scandi¬ 
navian lands during the whole period from about 450 to 530 
—the period during which hordes of Angles, Saxons and Jutes 
were landing in Britain—there is no reference, not even by 
way of casual allusion, to any continental events which we 
can date with certainty as subsequent to the arrival of the 
latest settlers from the continent. Surely this is strong 
evidence that these tales were brought over by some of the 
last of the invaders, not carried to England by some casual 
traveller a century or two later. 


Section II. The dialect, syntax, and metre op 

“Beowulf” as evidence of its literary history. 

A full discussion of the dialect, metre and syntax of Beowvlf 
forms no part of the scheme of this study. It is only intended 
in this section to see how far such investigations throw light 
upon the literary history of the poem. 

Dialed. 

Beowulf is written in the late West Saxon dialect. Im¬ 
bedded in the poem, however, are a large number of forms, 
concerning which this at least can be said—that they are not 
normal late West Saxon. Critics have classified these forms, 
and have drawn conclusions from them as to the history of the 
poem: arguing from sporadic “ Mercian ” and “ Kentish ” forms 
that Beowulf is of Mercian origin and has passed through the 
hands of a Kentish transcriber. 

But, in fact, the evidence as to Old English dialects is more 
scanty and more conflicting than philologists have always 
been willing to admit. It is exceedingly difficult to say with 
any certainty what forms are “Mercian” and what “Kentish.” 
Having run such forms to earth, it is still more difficult to 
say what arguments are to be drawn from their occasioMl 
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appearance in any text. Men from widely different parts of the 
country would be working together in the scriptorium of one 
and the same monastery, and this fact alone may have often 
led to confusion in the dialectal forms of works transcribed. 

A thorough investigation of the significance of all the 
abnormal forms in Beowulf has still to be made. Whether it 
would repay the labour of the investigator may well be ques¬ 
tioned. In the meantime we may accept the view that the 
poem was in all probability originally written in some non- 
West-Saxon dialect, and most probably in an Anglian dialect, 
since this is confirmed by the way in which the Anglian hero 
Offa is dragged into the story. 

Ten Brink’s attempt to decide the dialect and transmission of 
Beoumlf will be found in his Beowulf, pp. 237-241; be notes the 
difficulty that the “Kentish” forms from which he argues are nearly 
aU such as occur also sporadically in West Saxon texts. A classi¬ 
fication of the forms by P. G. Thomas will be found in the Modem 
Language Review, i, 202 etc. How difficult and uncertain all classi¬ 
fication must be has been shown by Frederick Tupper {Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxvi, 235 dc.; J.E.G.P. xi, 82-9). 

“ LichienheWs Tesi.” 

Somewhat more definite results can be drawn from certain 
syntactical usages. There can be no doubt that as time went 
on, the use of se, fxt became more and more common in 
O.E. verse. This is largely due to the fact that in the older 
poems the weak adjective + noun appears frequently where we 
should now use the definite article: wisa fengel —“the wise 
prince”; se unsa fengel is used where some demonstrative is 
needed—“that wise prince.” Later, however, se, seo, fset 
comes to be used in the common and vague sense in which the 
definite article is used in Modern English. 

We consequently get with increasing frequency the use of 
the definite article + weak adjective + noun: whilst the usage 
weak adjective + noun decreases. Some rough criterion of date 
can thus be obtained by an examination of a poet’s usage in 
this particular. Of course it would be absurd—as has been 
done—to group Old English poems in a strict chronological 
order according to the proportion of forms with and without 
the article. Individual usage must count for a good deal. 
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also the scribes in copying and recopying our text must to 
a considerable extent have obliterated the earlier practice. 
Metre and syntax combine to make it probable that, in line 9 
of our poem, the scribe has inserted the unnecessary article 
})dra before ymhsittendra : and in the rare cases where we have 
an O.E. poem preserved in two texts, a comparison proves 
that the scribe has occasionally interpolated an article. But 
this later tendency to level out the peculiarity only makes it 
the more remarkable that we should find such great differences 
between O.E. poems, all of them extant in copies transcribed 
about the year 1000. 

How great is the difference between the usage of Beowulf 
and that of the great body of Old English poetry will be clear 
from the following statistics. 

The proportion of phrases containing the weak adjective + 
noun with and without the definite article in the certain works 
of Cynewulf is as follows^: 

With article Without article 

Juliana . 27 3 

Christ {II) ... 28 3 

Elene . 66 9 

In Guthlac (A) (c. 750) the proportions are: 

With article Without article 

Guthlac (A) ... 42 6 

Contrast this with the proportion in our poem: 

With article Without article 

Beowulf . 13 65 

The nearest approach to the proportions of Beowulf is in 
the (certainly very archaic) 

With article Without article 

Exodus . 10 14 

On the other hand, certain late texts show how fallible this 
criterion is. Anyone dating Maldon solely by “Lichtenheld’s 
Test would assuredly place it much earlier than 991. 

The brief Fata Apo$lolorum is doubted by Sievere (Anglia, xm, 24). 
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It is easy to make a false use of grammatical statistics: 
and this test should only be applied with the greatest caution. 
But the difference between Beowulf and the works of Cynewulf 
is too striking to be overlooked. In Beowulf, to every five 
examples without the article (e.g. heatSo-siea'pa helm) we have 
one with the article (e.g. se hearda helm): in Cynewulf to every 
five examples without the article we have forty with it. 

A further test of antiquity is in the use of the weak adjective 
with the instrumental—a use which rapidly diminishes. 

There are eighteen such instrumental phrases in Beowulf 
(3182 lines)^. In Exodus (589 lines) there are six examples* 
—proportionally more than in Beowulf. In Cynewulf’s un¬ 
doubted works (c. 2478 lines) there is one example only, 
beorhtan reorde^. 

This criterion of the absence of the definite article before the weak 
adjective is often referred to as I^ichtenheld’s Test (see article by 
him in Z.f.d.A. xvi, 325 etc.). It has been applied to the whole body 
of O.E. poetry by Bamouw {Textcritische (Intersuckungen, 1902). 
The data collected by Barnouw are most valuable, but we must be 
cautious in the conclusions we draw, as is shown by Sarrazin {Eng. 
Shut, xxxvm, 145 etc.), and Tupper {Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xxvi, 
274). 

Exact enumeration of instances is difficult. For example, Lichten- 
held gave 22 instances of definite article + weak adjective + noun in 
Beowulf*. But eight of these are not quite certain; se goda mxg 
Hygelaces may be not “the good kinsman of Hygelac/* but “the good 
one—the kinsman of Hygelac,” for there is the half line pause after 
goda. These eight examples therefore should he deducted^ One 
instance, though practically certain, is the result of conjectural emen¬ 
dation*. Of the remaining thirteen’ three are variations of the 
same phrase. . 

The statistics given above are those of Brandi {Sitzungshenchte 
d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensehaften, 1905, p. 719) which are based 
upon those of Barnouw. 

” Mor.'ihach'‘s Tesf.” 

Sievers’ theories as to O.E. metre have not been accepted 
by all scholars in their entirety. But the statistics which he 


* Two of these occur twice: hatan heolfre, 1423, 849: nfowan stefne, 1789. 
2594; the rest once only, 141, 561, 963, 977, 1104, 1502, 1505, 1642, 1746 
2102, 2290, 2.347, 2440. 2482, 2492, 2692. See Bamouw, 51. 

» 74, 99. 122, 267, 390. 412. * Chr>8t, 610. 

* Lichtenheld omifs 2011, ae maera mago Bfolfdenes. inaerting instead 1474. 
where the same phrase occurs, but with a vocative force. 

* 768, 813, 2011, 2687, 2928, 2971, 2977. 3120. • 1199. 

’ 102, 713, 919, 997, 1016, 1448, 1984, 2266: 2264, 2675, 3024, 3028, 3097. 
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collected enable us to say, with absolute certainty, that some 
given types of verse were not acceptable to the ear of an Old 
English bard. 

Sceptics may emphasize the fact that Old English texts are 
uncertain, that nearly all poems are extant in one ms only, 
that the ms in each case was written down long after the poems 
were composed, and that precise verbal accuracy is therefore 
not to be expected^. All the more remarkable then becomes 
the fact, for it is a fact, that there are certain types of line 
which never occur in Beowulf, and that there are other types 
which are exceedingly rare. Again, there are certain types of 
line which do occur in Beowulf as we have it, though they 
seem contrary to the principles of O.E. scansion. When we 
find that such lines consistently contain some word which had 
a different metrical value when our extant ms of Beowulf was 
transcribed, from that which it had at the earlier date when 
Beowulf was composed, and that the earlier value makes the 
line metrical, the conclusion is obvious. Beowulf must have 
been composed at a time or in a dialect when the earlier 
metrical values held good. 

But we reach a certain date beyond which, if we put the 
language back into its older form, it will no longer fit into the 
metrical structure. For example, words like Jlod, feld, eard 
were originally “u-nouns”: with nom. and acc. sing.^ddw, etc. 
But the half-line ofer fealone flod (1950) becomes exceedingly 
difficult if we put it in the form ofer fealone flddu^: the half- 
line/i/eZcynngs eard becomes absolutely impossible in the form 
fifelcynnes eardu^. 

It can, consequently, with some certainty be argued that 
these half-lines were composed after the time when flodu, eardu 
had become flod, eard. Therefore, it has been further argued, 
Beowulf was composed after that date. But are we justified 
in this further step—in assuming that because a certain number 
of half-lines in Beowulf must have been composed after a 
certain date, therefore Beowulf itself must have been composed 
after that date ? 


* Saintsbury in Short History of English Literature, i. 3. 

* Morsbach, 270. « Morsbach, 271. 
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From what we know of the mechanical way in which the 
Old English scribe worked, we have no reason to suppose that 
he would have consistently altered what he found in an older 
copy, so as to make it metrical according to the later speech 
into which he was transcribing it. But if we go back to a time 
when poems were committed to memory by a scof, skilled in 
the laws of O.E. metre, the matter is very different. A written 
poem may be copied word for word, even though the spelling 
is at the same time modernized, but it is obvious that a poem 
preserved orally will be altered slightly from time to time, if 
the language in which it is written is undergoing changes 
which make the poem no longer metrically correct. 

Imagine the state of things at the period when final u was 
being lost after a long syllable. This loss of a syllable would 
make a large number of the half-lines and formulas in the old 
poetry unmetrical. Are we to suppose that the whole of O.E. 
poetry was at once scrapped, and entirely new poems composed 
to fit in with the new sound laws? Surely not; old formulas 
would be recast, old lines modified where they needed it, but 
the old poetry would go on^, with these minor verbal changes 
adapting it to the new order of things. We can see this taking 
place, to a limited extent, in the transcripts of Middle English 
poems. In the transmission of poems by word of mouth it 
would surely take place to such an extent as to baffle later 
investigation^. 

Consequently I am inclined to agree that this teat is hardly 
final except “on the assumption that the poems were written 
down from the very beginning®.” And we are clearly not justified 
in making any such assumption. A small number of such lines 
would accordingly give, not so much a means of fixing a period 
before which Beovmlf cannot have been composed, as merely 


^ Chadwick, Heroic Age, 4. • n - 

* “Thas in place of the expression to widanfeore we find occasionaUy wxdan 
/tore in the same sense, and even in Bemoulf wo meet with mdan feorh which 
is not improbably the oldest form of the phrase. Before the loss of the final 
-« it [toidan feorhu] would be a perfectly regular half verse, but ‘J® 
of this change would render it impossible and necessitate the substitution of 
a synonymous expression. In principle, it should be observed, the assumpti^ 
of such substitutions seems to be absolutely necessary, unless we are prepared 
to deny that any old poems or even verses survived the period ot apocope. 
Chadwick, HeroK pp. 46-7. * 
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one before which Beowulf cannot have been fixed by writing 
in its present form. 

If, however, more elaborate investigation were to show that 
the 'percentage of such lines is just as great in Beowulf as it is 
in poems certainly written after the sound changes had taken 
place, it might be conceded that the test was a valid one, and 
that it proved Beowulf to belong to a period after these sound 
changes occurred. 

This would then bring us to our second difficulty. At what 
date exactly did these sound changes take place? The chief 
documents available are the proper names in Bede’s History, 
and in certain Latin charters, the glosses, and a few early 
runic inscriptions. Most important, although very scanty, are 
the charters, since they bear a date. With these we proceed 
to investigate: 

A. The dropping of the u after a long accented syllable 
{flddu becoming flSd), or semi-accented syllable {Stdnfdrdu 
becoming Stdnfdrd). 

There is evidence from an Essex charter that this was already 
lost in 692 or 693 [uuidmundesfelty. From this date on, ex¬ 
amples without the u are forthcoming in increasing number®. 
One certain example only has been claimed for the preservation 
of u. In the runic inscription on the “Franks casket”/odw 
is found for flod. But the spelling of the Franks casket is 
erratic: for example giufeasu is also found iox giufeas, “the 
Jews.” Now u here is impossible®, and we must conclude 
perhaps that the inscriber of the runes intended to write giufea 
su[mcB]^ or giufea sw[na]^, “some of the Jews,” “the sons of 
the Jews,” and that having reached the end of his line at u, 
he neglected to complete the word: or else perhaps that he 
wrote giupeas and having some additional space added a u 
at the end of his line, just for fun. Whichever explanation we 

1 Birch, Carl. Sax. No. 81. See Morsbach, 260. 

* The most important examples being bregunl/ord (Birch, Cart. Sax. No. 115, 
dating between 693 and 731; perhaps 705): heffied in the life of St Gregory 
written by a Whitby monk apparently before 713: -gar on the Bewcastle 
Ck)lumn, earlier than the end of the first quarter of the e.ghth century and 
perhaps much earlier: and many names in ford and Jeid in the Moore MS of 
Bede's Ecdtsiaslical History (a MS written about 737). 

^ An English Mi.scellany piesented to Dr X<'urnivall, 370. 

* Grienberger, Anglia, xxvu, 44 J. 
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adopt, it will apply to Jlodu, which equally comes at the end 
of a line, and the « of which may equally have been part of 
some following word which was never completed^. 

Other linguistic data of the Franks casket would lead us to 
place it somewhere in the first half of the eighth century, and 
we should hardly expect to find u preserved as late as this* 
For we have seen that by 693 the u was already lost after a 
subordinate accent in the Essex charter. Yet it is arguable 
that the u was retained later after a long accented syllable 
{jlddu) than after a subordinate accent {uutdmundesfelt) \ and, 
besides, the casket is Northumbrian, and the sound changes 
need not have been simultaneous all over the country. 

We cannot but feel that the evidence is pitifully scanty. 
All we can say is that perhaps the Jlodu of the Franks casket 
shows that u was still preserved after a fully accented syllable 
as late as 700. But the u in Jlodu may be a deliberate archaism 
on the part of the writer, may be a local dialectal survival, 
may be a mere miswriting. 

B. The preservation of h between consonant and vowel. 

Here there is one clear example which we can date: the 
archaic spelling of the proper name Welhisc. Signum manus 
uelhisci occurs in a Kentish charter of 679®. The same charter 
shows h already lost between vowels: uuestan ae {ae dative of 
ea, “river,” cf. Gothic akwa). 

Not much can be argued from the proper name Welhisc, as 
to the current pronunciation in Kent in 679, for an old man 
may well have continued to spell his name as it was spelt when 
he was a child, even though the current pronunciation had 
changed*. But we have further evidence in the glosses, which 
show h sometimes preserved and sometimes not. These 
glosses are mechanical copies of an original which was pre¬ 
sumably compiled between 680 and 720. We are therefore 
justified in arguing that at that date h was still preserved, at 
any rate occasionally. 

^ \.9,fiodu ahof might stand for fiGd u{p] ahdf, as is suggested by Chadwick, 
Btroxc Agt, 69. 

' In the Franlce casket b already appears as /, and the u of se/u, “seven,” 
has been lost. • Birch. Cart. i’oz. No. 46. 

* Chadwick. Beroic Age, 67: "In personal names we must rlear'y allow for 
traditional orthography.” Morsbach admits thin ia another connection (p. 259). 
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Of “Morsbach’s test” we can then say that it establishes 
something of an argument that Beowulf was composed after 
the date when final u after along syllable, or h between consonant 
and vowel, was lost, and that this date was probably within 
a generation or so of the year 700 a.d. But there are too 
many uncertain contingencies involved to make the test at all 
a conclusive one. 


Morsbach’s Znr Datierung dea Beowulf-epos will be found in the 
Gottingen Nachrichten, ]90ii. pp. 252-77. These tests have been 
worked out for the whole body of Old English poetry in the Chrono- 
logisclie Sludien of Carl Richter, HaUe, 1910. 


Section III. Theories as to the structure of 

“Beowulf.” 

Certain peculiarities in the structure of Beowulf can hardly 
fail to strike the reader. (1) The poem is not a biography 
of Beowulf, nor yet an episode in his life: it is two distinct 
episodes: the Grendel business and the dragon business, 
joined by a narrow bridge. (2) Both these stories are broken 
in upon by digressions: some of these concern Beowulf himself, 
so that we get a fairly complete idea of the life of our hero: 
but for the most part these digressions are not strictly apposite. 

(3) Even apart from these digressions, the narrative is often 
hampered: the poet begins his story, diverges and returns. 

(4) The traces of Christian thought and knowledge which 
meet us from time to time seem to belong to a different world 
from that of the Germanic life in which our poem has its 
roots. 

Now in the middle of the nineteenth century it was widely 
believed that the great epics of the world had been formed 
from collections of original shorter lays fitted together (often 
unskilfully) by later redactors. For a critic starting from this 
assumption, better material than the Beoundf could hardly be 
found. And it was with such assumptions that Carl Miillenhoff, 
the greatest of the scholars who have dissected the Beowulf, set 
to work. He attended the lectures of Lachmann, and formed, 
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a biographer tells us, the fixed resolve to do for one epic what 
his admired master had done for another^. 

Miillenhofi claimed for his theories that thev were simple^ 
and straightforward: and so they were, if we may be allowed to 
assume as a basis that the Btouulj is made up out of shorter lays, 
and that the only business of the critic is to define the scope 
of these lays. In the story of Beowulfs fight with Grendel 
(11.194-836: Miillenhoff’s Sect. I) and with the dragon (11. 2200- 
3183: Mullenhofl^s Sect. IV) MullenhoS saw the much inter¬ 
polated remains of two original lays by different authors. 
But, before it was united to the dragon story, the Grendel 
story, MuUenhoff held, had already undergone many inter¬ 
polations and additions. The story of Grendel’s mother 
(11. 837-1623: Sect. II) was added, MuUenhoff held, by one 
continuator as a sequel to the story of Grendel, and 11. 1-193 
were added by another hand as an introduction. Then this 
Grendel story was finally rounded off by an interpolator (A) 
who added the account of Beowulf’s return home (Sect. Ill, 
U. 1629-2199) and at the same time inserted passages into 
the poem throughout. Finally came Interpolator B, who was 
the first to combine the Grendel story, thus elaborated, with 
the dragon story. Interpolator B was responsible for the 
great bulk of the interpolations: episodes from other cycles 
and “theologizing” matter. 

Ten Brink, like MuUenhoff, regarded the poem as falling 
into four sections: the Grendel fight, the fight with Grendel’s 
mother, the return home, the dragon fight. But MuUenhoff 
had imagined the epic composed out of one set of lays: in¬ 
coherences, he thought, were due to the bungling of successive 
interpolators. Ten Brink assumed that in the case of all 
three fights, with Grendel, with Grendel’s mother, and with 
the dragon, there had been two parallel versions, which a 
later redactor had combined together, and that it was to 
this combination that the frequent repetitions in the narra- 


fiwwul/. Both the tendencies speciaUy 
wociated mthMuUenhofTename—the “mythologizing’’ and the “dissecting’’-- 

ThL?”.® tj»e mtiuence of Lachmann. It must be frankly admitted that on 

^ atudies with an open mind. 

Eewt emfach genug”— Bunnilf, 110. 


0. a. 


8 
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tive were due: he believed that not only were the different 
episodes of the poem originally distinct, but that each episode 
was compounded of two originally distinct lays, combined 
together. 

Now it cannot be denied that the process postulated by 
Miillenhoff might have taken place: a lay on Grendel and a 
lay on the dragon-fight might have been combined by some 
later compiler. Ten Brink’s theory, too, is inherently not 
improbable: that there should have been two or more versions 
current of a popular story is probable enough: that a scribe 
should have tried to fit these two parallel versions together is 
not without precedent: very good examples of such attempts 
at harmonizing different versions can be got from an examina¬ 
tion of the MSS of Piers Plowman. 

It is only here and there that we are struck by an inherent 
improbability in Bliillenhoff’s scheme. Thus the form in which 
Miillenhoff assumes the poem to have existed before Inter¬ 
polator A set to work on it, is hardly a credible one. The 
“original poet” has brought Beowulf from his home to the 
Danish court, to slay Grendel, and the “continuator” has taken 
him to the haunted lake: Beowulf has plunged down, slain 
Grendel’s mother, come back to land. Here Miillenhoff be¬ 
lieved the poem to have ended, until “Interpolator A” came 
along, and told how Beowulf returned in triumph to Hrothgar, 
was thanked and rewarded, and then betook himself home, 
and was welcomed by Hygelac. That it would have been 
left to an interpolator to supply what from the old point of 
view was so necessary a part of the story as the return to 
Hrothgar is an assumption perilous indeed. “An epic poem 
only closes when everything is really concluded: not, like 
a modern novel, at a point where the reader can imagine the 
rest for himself^.” 

Generally speaking, however, the theories of the “dissecting 
school” are not in themselves faulty, if we admit the assump¬ 
tions on which they rest. They fail however in two ways. 
An examination of the short lay and the long epic, so far as 
these are represented in extant documents, does not bear out 

' MoUer, V.E. 140: cf. Schiicking. B.R. 14. 
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well the assumptions of the theorizers. Secondly, the minute 
scrutiny to which the poem has been subjected in matters of 
syntax, metre, dialect and tradition has failed to show any 
difEerence between the parts attributed to the different authors, 
such as we must certainly have expected to find, had the 
theories of the “dissecting school” been correct. 

That behind our extant Beowulf, and connecting it with 
the events of the sixth century, there must have been a number 
of older lays, may indeed well be admitted: also that to these 
lays our poem owes its plot, its traditions of metre and its 
phraseology, and perhaps (but this is a perilous assumption) 
continuous passages of its text. But what Mullenhoff and 
ten Brink go on to assume is that these original oral lays were 
simple in outline and treated a single well-defined episode in 
a straightforward manner; that later redactors and scribes 
corrupted this primitive simplicity; but that the modern 
critic, by demanding it, and using its presence or absence as 
a criterion, can still disentangle from the complex composite 
poem the simpler elements out of which it was built up. 

Here are rather large assumptions. What right have we 
to postulate that this primitive “literature without letters 
these short oral ballads and lays, dealt with a single episode 
without digression or confusion: whilst the later age,—the 
civilized, Christianized age of written literature during which 
Beowulf in the form in which we now have it was produced, 
—is assumed to have been tolerant of both? 

No doubt, here and there, in different literatures, groups of 
short lays can be found which one can imagine might be com¬ 
bined into an orderly narrative poem, without much hacking 
about. But on the other hand a short lay will often tell, in less 
than a hundred lines, a story more complex than that of the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. Its shortness may be due, not to any 
limitation in the scope of the plot, but rather to the passionate 
haste with which it rushes through a long story. It is one 
thing to admit that there must have been short lays on the 
story of Beowulf: it is another to assume that these lays were 
of such a character that nothing was needed but compilers 

» Earle, Dted» of BtowulJ, xlix (an excellent criticism of Mulleniioff). 

8—2 
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with a taste for arrangement and interpolation in order to 
turn them into the extant epic of Beowulf. 

When we find nearly five hundred lines spent in describing 
the reception of the hero in Hrothgar’s land, we may well 
doubt whether this passage can have found its way into our 
poem through any such process of fitting together as Miillenhoff 
postulated. It would be out of scale in any narrative shorter 
than the Beowulf as we have it. It suggests to us that the 
epic is developed out of the lay, not by a process of fitting 
together, but rather by a retelling of the story in a more 
leisurely way. 

A comparison of extant short lays or ballads with extant 
epics has shown that, if these epics were made by stringing 
lays together, such lays must have been different from the great 
majority of the short lays now known. “The lays into which 
this theory dissects the epics, or which it assumes as the sources 
of the epics, differ in two ways from extant lays: they deal 
with short, incomplete subjects and they have an epic breadth 
of style^.” 

It has been shown by W. P. Ker^that a comparison of such 
fragments as have survived of the Germanic short lay {Finns- 
hurg, Hildebrand) does not bear out the theory that the epic 
is a conglomeration of such lays. “It is the change and 
development in style rather than any increase in the com¬ 
plexity of the themes that accounts for the difference in scale 
between the shorter and the longer poems.” 

A similar conclusion is reached by Professor Hart: “It 
might be illuminating to base a Liedertheorie in part, at least, 
upon a study of existing Lieder, rather than wholly upon an 
attempt to dismember the epic in question. Such study 
reveals indeed a certain similarity in kind of Ballad and Epic, 
but it reveals at the same time an enormous difference in degree, 
in stage of development. If the Beowulf, then, was made up 
of a series of heroic songs, strung together with little or no 
modification, these songs must have been something very 
different from the popular ballad®.” 

^ Heusler, Lied u. Epos, 26. * Epic rntd Romance, Chap, n, § 2. 

» Baliad and Epic, 311-12. 
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And subsequent investigations into the history and folk-lore 
of our poem have not confirmed Mullenhog’s theory: in some 
cases indeed they have hit it very hard. When a new light 
was thrown upon the story by the discovery of the paraUels 
between Beowulf and the Grettis saga, it became clear that 
passages which MUUenhoff had condemned as otiose inter¬ 
polations were likely to be genuine elements in the tale. 
Dr OIrik’s minute investigations into the history of the Danish 
kings have shown from yet another point of view how allusions, 
which were rashly condemned by MullenhoS and ten Brink as 
idle amplifications, are, in fact, essential. 

How the investigation of the metre, form, and syntax of 
Beowulf has disclosed an archaic strictness of usage has been 
explained above (Sect. II). This usage is in striking contrast 
with the practice of later poets like Cynewulf. How far we 
are justified in relying upon such differences of usage as criteria 
of exact date is open to dispute. But it seems clear that, had 
Mullenhoff’s theories been accurate, we might reasonably have 
expected to have been able to differentiate between the earlier 
and the later strata in so composite a poem. 

The composite theory has lately been strongly supported 
by Schiicking^. Schiicking starts from the fact, upon which 
we are all agreed, that the poem falls into two main divisions; 
the story of how Beowulf at Heorot slew Grendel and Grendel’s 
mother, and the story of the dragon, which fifty years later 
he slew at his home. These are connected by the section 
which tells how Beowulf returned from Heorot to his own 
home and was honourably received by his king, Hygelac. 

It is now admitted that the ways of Old Bnglish narrative 
were not necessarily our ways, and that we must not postulate, 
because our poem falls into two somewhat clumsily connected 
sections, that therefore it is compounded out of two originally 
distinct lays. But, on the other hand, as Schiicking rightly 
urges, instances are forthcoming of two O.E. poems having 
been clumsily connected into one’*. Therefore, whilst no one 
would now urge that Beowulf is put together out of two older 

‘ Beowulfa RUckkehr, 1906. * e.g. Genesis, 
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lays, merely because it can so easily be divided into two sections, 
this fact does suggest that a case exists for examination. 

Now if a later poet had connected together two old lays, 
one on the Grendel and Grendel’s mother business, and one on 
the dragon business, we might fairly expect that this connecting 
link would show traces of a different style. It is accordingly 
on the connecting link, the story of Beowulf s Return and 
reception by Hygelac, that Schucking concentrates his at¬ 
tention, submitting it to the most elaborate tests to see if it 
betrays metrical, styffstic or syatactical divergences from the 
rest of the poem. 

Various tests are applied, which admittedly give no result, 
such as the frequency of the repetition in the Return of half 
verse formulas which occur elsewhere in Beowulf, or the way 
in which compound nouns fit into the metrical scheme* 
Metrical criteria are very little more helpful®. We have seen 
that the antiquity of Beowulf is proved by the cases where 
metre demands the substitution of an older uncontracted form 
for the existing shorter one. Schucking argues that no instance 
occurs in the 267 lines of the Return. But, even if this were the 
case, it might well be mere accident, since examples only occur 
at rare intervals anywhere in Beowulf. As a matter of fact, 
how'ever, examples are to be found in the Return^ (quite up 
to the normal proportion), though two of the clearest come in 
a portion of it which Schucking rather arbitrarily excludes. 

Coming to syntax in its broadest sense, and especially the 
method of constructing and connecting sentences, Schucking 
enumerates several constructions which are found in the 
Return, but not elsewhere in Beowulf. Syntax is a subject to 
which he has given special study, and his opinion upon it must 
be of value. But I doubt whether anyone as expert in the 
subject as Schucking could not find in every passage of like 
length in Beowulf some constructions not to be exactly paral¬ 
leled elsewhere in the poem. 

^ Chap, rv pp. 29-33. * Chap, v, pp. 34-41. 

* Chap. VI, cf. esp. p. 60. 

* In the portion which Schucking excludes, we twice hare = gdif 
(2034, 2065). Elsewhere in the Selum we have don = doan (2166) whilst 
fria (1934), Hondscid (2076) need to be considered. 
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The fact that we find here, and here only, passages intro¬ 
duced by the clauses ic sceal fort! s^recaiO-, and 16 lang ys id 
reccenne^, is natural when we realize that we have here the 
longest speech in the whole poem, which obviously calls for 
such apologies for prolixity. 

The fact that no parentheses occur in the Return does not 
difierentiate it from the rest of Beowulf: for, as Schiicking 
himself points out elsewhere, there are three other passages in 

the poem, longer than the Return, which are equally devoid of 
parentheses®. 

There remain a few hapax legomena*, but very inconclusive. 

There are, in addition, examples which occur only in the 
Return, and in certain other episodic passages. These episodic 
passages also, Schiicking supposes, may have been added by 
the same reviser who added the Return. But this is a perilous 
change of position. For example, a certain peculiarity is 
found only in the Return and the introductory genealogical 
section®; or in the Return and the Finn Episode^. But when 
Schiicking proceeds to the suggestion that the Introduction or 
the Finn Episode may have been added by the same reviser 
who added Beowulf s Return, he knocks the bottom out of 
some of his previous arguments. The argument from the 
absence of parentheses (whatever it was worth) must go: for 
according to Schiicking’s own punctuation, such parentheses 
are found both in the Introduction and in the Finn Episode. 
If these are by the author of the Return, then doubt is thrown 
upon one of the alleged peculiarities of that author; we find the 
author of the Return no more averse on the whole to parentheses 
than the author or authors of the rest of the poem. 

Peculiar usages of the moods and tenses are found twice in 
the Return’’, and once again in the episode where Beowulf 

* 2069. » 2093. 

* SatzverlcnUpfung im 139. 

* slest (1918); c/c in direct qu6Stion (199^): occorrin? unaup- 

late in the sentence (2192); farfam (1957) [see Sievera in P.B.B. xxix, 

313]; = “since/* “because” (2184). But Sehiioktng admits in hia edition 

two other ioataocea of forf^m (146 and 2645), eo this can hardly count. 

^ M introducing a statement, 62, 2163, 2172; si6San Brest, 6, 

* A similar use of 1078, 1988; cL 1114, 1126, 2136. 

* hadbe, 1928; ffionff, 2019. 
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recalls his youth^. Supposing this episode to be also the work 
of the author of the Return, we get peculiar constructions used 
three times by this author, which cannot be paralleled else¬ 
where in Beowulp, 

Now a large number of instances like this last might afiord 
basis for argument; but they must be in bulk in order to prove 
anything. By the laws of chance we might expect, in any 
passage of three hundred lines, taken at random anywhere in 
Beowulf, to find something which occurred only in one other 
passage elsewhere in the poem. We cannot forthwith declare 
the two passages to be the work of an interpolator. One 
swallow does not make a summer. 

And the arguments as to style are not helped by arguments 
as to matter. Even if it be granted—which I do not grant— 
that the long repetition narrating Beowulf’s contest with 
Grendel and Grendel’s mother is tedious, there is no reason 
why this tedious repetition should not as well be the work of 
the original poet as of a later reviser. Must we find many 
different authors for The Ring and the Booki It must be 
granted that there are details (such as the mention of Grendel’s 
glove) found in the Grendel struggle as narrated in Beowulf s 
Return, but not found in the original account of the struggle. 
Obviously the object is to avoid monotony, by introducing a 
new feature: but this might as well have been aimed at by the 
old poet retelling the tale as by a new poet retelling it. 

To me, the fact that so careful and elaborate a study of 
the story of Beowulf s Return fails to betray any satisfactory 
evidence of separate authorship, is a confirmation of the verdict 
of “not proven” against the “dividers®.” But there can be 
no doubt that Schiicking’s method, his attempt to prove 
differences in treatment, grammar, and style, is the right one. 
If any satisfactory results ate to be attained, it must be in 
this way. 


^ frurfe, 2495. * Scbiicking, Chap. vm. 

* Cf. Brandi in Herrigs Archiv, cxv, 421 (1905). 
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Section IV. Are the Christian elements incompatible 

WITH the rest op TEE POEM? 

Later students {like the man in Dante, placed between 
two equally enticing dishes) have been unable to decide in 
favour of either of the rival theories of Mullenhoff and ten 
Brink, and consequently the imity of the poem, which always 
had its champions, has of late years come to be maintained 
with increasing conviction and certainty. 

Yet many recent critics have followed Mullenhod so far at 
least as to believe that the Christian passages are inconsistent 
with what they regard as the “essentially heathen” tone of 
the rest of the poem, and are therefore the work of an inter¬ 
polator^. 

Certainly no one can escape a feeling of incongruity, as he 
passes from ideas of which the home bes in the forests of ancient 
Germany, to others which come from the Holy Land. But that 
both seta of ideas could not have been cherished, in England, 
about the year 700, by one and the same poet, is an assumption 
which calls for examination. 

As Christianity swept northward, situations were created 
which to the modern student are incongruous. But the 
Teutonic chief often had a larger mind than the modern student; 
he needed to have, if he was to get the best at the same time 
both from his wild fighting men and from his Latin clerks. 
It is this which gives so remarkable a character to the great 
men of the early centuries of converted Teutonism: men, like 
Theodoric the Great or Charles the Great, who could perform 
simultaneously the duties of a Germanic king and of a Roman 
Emperor: kings like Alfred the Great or St Olaf, who combined 
the character of the tough fighting chieftain with that of the 
saintly churchman. I love to think of these incongruities: to 
remember that the warrior Alfred, surrounded by ihegn and 
geaitky listening to the “Saxon songs” which he loved, was yet 
the same Alfred who painfully translated Gregory’s Pastoral 

' Blackburn in Pub, Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xn, 204-225; Bradlej 
in the Encyc. Brit, m, 760; Chadwick, H.A- 49; Clarke, Sidelights, 10. 
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Care under the direction of foreign clerics. It is well to re¬ 
member that Charles the Great, the catholic and the orthodox, 
collected ancient lays which his successors thought too heathen 
to be tolerated; or that St Olaf (who was so holy that, having 
absent mindedly chipped shavings off a stick on Sunday, he 
burnt them, as penance, on his open hand) nevertheless allowed 
to be sung before him, on the morning of his last fight, one of 
the most wild and utterly heathen of all the old songs—the 
Bjarkamdl. 

It has been claimed that the account of the funeral rites of 
Beowulf is such as “no Christian poet could or would have 

composed^.” Lately this argument has been stated more at 

# 

4 

“In the long account of Beowulf’s obsequies—beginning with the 

dying king’s injunction to construct for him a lofty barrow on the 

edge of the dirt, and ending with the scene of the twelve princes 

riding round the barrow, proclaiming the dead man’s exploits—we 

have the most detailed description of an early Teutonic funeral which 

has come down to us, and one of which the accuracy is confirmed in 

every point by archaeological or contemporary literary evidence®. 

Such an account must have been composed within living memory of 

a time when ceremonies of this kind were still actually in use®.’’ 

% 

Owing to the standing of the scholar who urges it, this 
argument is coming to rank as a dogma^, and needs therefore 
rather close examination. 

Professor Chadwick may be right in urging that the custom 
of burning the dead had gone out of use in England even before 
Christianity was introduced®: anyhow it is certain that, wher¬ 
ever it survived, the practice was disapproved by ecclesiastics, 
and was, indeed, formally censured and suppressed by the 
church abroad. 

The church equally censured and endeavoured to suppress 
the ancient “heathen lays”; but without equal success. Now, 
in many of these lays the heathen rites of cremation must 
certainly have been depicted, and, in this way, the memory 
of the old funeral customs must have been kept fresh, long 



* Chadwick, in Cambridge Hiatory, i. 30. 

* We may refer especially to the account of Attila's funeral given by 

Jordanes. [Mr Chadwick’s note.] * Chadwick in The Heroic Age, 63. 

* It is adopted, e.g., by Clarke, Sidelights, 8. 

® Yet this is very doubtful: see Leeds. Archceology, 27, 74. 
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after the last funeral pyre had died out in England. Of course 
there were then, as there have been ever since, puritanical 
people who objected that heathen lays and heathen ways were 
no fit concern for a Christian man. But the protests of such 
purists are just the strongest evidence that the average Christian 
did continue to take an interest in these things. We have 
seen that the very monks of Lindisfarne had to be warned by 
Alcuin. I cannot see that there is any such a priori impos¬ 
sibility that a poet, though a sincere Christian enough, would 
have described a funeral in the old style, modelling his account 
upon older lays, or upon tradition derived from those lays. 

The church might disapprove of the practice of cremation, 
but we have no reason to suppose that mention of it was 
tabooed. And many of the old burial customs seem to have 
kept their hold, even upon the converted. Indeed, when the 
funeral of Attila is instanced as a type of the old heathen 
ceremony, it seems to be forgotten that those Gothic chieftains 
who rode their horses round the body of Attila were themselves 
probably Arian Christians, and that the historian who has pre¬ 
served the account was an orthodox cleric. 

Saxo Grammaticus, ecclesiastic as he was, has left us several 
accounts^ of cremations. He mentions the "pyre built of 
ships” and differs from the poet of Beowulf chiefly because he 
allows those frankly heathen references to gods and offerings 
which the poet of Beowulf excludes. Of course, Saxo was 
merely translating. One can quite believe that a Christian 
poet composing an account of a funeral in the old days, would 
have omitted the more frankly heathen features, as indeed the 
Beowulf poet does. But Saxo shows us how far into Christian 
times the ancient funeral, in all its heathendom, was remem¬ 
bered; and how little compunction an ecclesiastic had in 
recording it. The assumption that no Christian poet would 
have composed the account of Beowulf’s funeral or of Scyld’s 
funeral ship, seems then to be quite unjustified. 

The further question remains: Granting that he would, 
could he? Is the account of Beowulf’s funeral so true to old 
custom that it must have been composed by an eye-witness of 

^ Notably in Book vnx (ed* Holder. 264) and Book m (ed. Holder, 74). 
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the rite of cremation? Is its “accuracy confirmed in every 
point by archaeological or contemporary literary evidence”? 

As to the archaeological evidence, the fact seems to be 
that the account is archaeologically so inexact that it has 
given great trouble to one eminent antiquary, Knut Stjerna. 
That the pyre should be hung with arms, which are burnt with 
the hero (U. 3139-40), and that then a second supply of unburnt 
treasures should be buried with the cremated bones (11. 3163-8), 
is regarded by Stjerna as extraordinary^. 

Surely, any such inexactitude is what we should expect in 
a late poet, drawing upon tradition. He would know that in 
heathen times bodies were burnt, and that weapons were buried; 
and he might well combine both. It is not necessary to 
suppose, as Stjerna does, that the poet has combined two 
separate accounts of Beowulfs funeral, given in older lays, in 
one of which the hero was burnt, and in the other buried. 
But the fact that an archaeological specialist finds the account 
of Beowulf’s funeral so inexact that he has to assume a con¬ 
fused and composite source, surely disposes of the argument 
that it is so exact that it must date back to heathen times. 

As to confirmation from literary documents, the only one 
instanced by Chadwick is the account of the funeral of Attila. 
The parallel here is by no means so close as has been asserted. 
The features of Attila’s funeral are: the lying in state, during 
which the chosen horsemen of the nation rode round the body 
singing the dead king’s praises; the funeral feast; and the 
burial (not burning) of the body. Now the only feature which 
recurs in Beowulf is the praise of the dead man by the mounted 
thanes. Even here there is an essential difference. Attila’s 
men rode round the dead body of their lord before his funeral. 
Beowulfs retainers ride and utter their lament around (not the 
body but) the grave mound of their lord, ten days after the 
cremation. 

And this is perhaps no accidental discrepancy: it may well 


correspond to a real difference in practice between the Gothic 
custom of the time of the migrations and the Anglo-Saxon 


‘ ‘Fasta fomlainningar i Beowulf,’ in Ant. Tidskrifl for Sverige, xvm, 4, 64. 
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practice as it prevailed in Christian times’. For many docu¬ 
ments. including the Dream of the Rood, tend to show that the 
sorJileotf, the lament of the retainers for their dead lord, survived 
into Christian times, but as a ceremony which was subsequent 
not merely to the funeral, but even to the building of the tomb. 

So that, here again, so far from the archaeological accuracy 
of the account of Beowulf’s funeral being confirmed by the 
account of that of Attila, we find a discrepancy such as we 
might expect if a Christian poet, in later times, had tried to 
describe a funeral of the old heathen type. 

Of course, the evidence is far too scanty to allow of much 
positive argument. Still, so far as it goes, and that is not far, 
it rather tends to show that the account of the funeral customs 
is not quite accurate, representing what later Christian times 
knew by tradition of the rite of cremation, rather than showing 
the observation of that rite by an eye-witness. 

We must turn, then, to some other argument, if we wish, to 
prove that the Christian element is inconsistent with other 
parts of the poem. 

A second argument that Beowulf must belong either to 
heathen times, or to the very earliest Christian period in 
England, has been found in the character of the Christian 
allusions: they contain no “reference to Christ, to the Cro.ss, 
to the Virgin or the Saints, to any doctrine of the church in 
regard to the Trinity, the Atonement, “A pious Jew 

would have no difficulty in assenting to them all®.” Hence it 
has been argued* that they are the work of an interpolator who, 
working upon a poem “essentially heathen,” was not able to 
impose upon it more than this “vague and colourless Chris¬ 
tianity.” I cannot see this. If passages had to be rewritten 
at all, it was just as easy to rewrite them in a tone emphatically 
Christian as in a tone mildly so. The difficulties which the 
interpolator would meet in removing a heathen phrase, and 
composing a Christian half-line in substitution, would be 
metrical, rather than theological. For example, in a second 


^ SeeSchiickingf Dasangdsach^Uche Totenklaglied, in Engl. Stvd, xxxix» 1-13. 
‘ Blackburn, in Pub, Mod, Lang. Assoc. Amer. Cf. Hart^ Ballad and Epic^ 176 
* Clark Hallj xlviL * Slaekbum, as above, p. 126. 
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half-line the interpolator could have written ond hdlig Crist or 
ylda nergend just as easily as ond hdlig god, or ylda waldend: 
he could have put in an allusion to the Trinity or to the Cross 
as easily as to the Lord of Hosts or the King of Glory. It would 
depend upon the alliteration which was the more convenient. 
And surely, if he was a monk deliberately sitting down to turn 
a heathen into a Christian poem, he would, of two alternatives, 
have favoured the more dogmatically Christian. 

The vagueness which is so characteristic of the Christian 
references in Beowulf can then hardly be due to the poem 
having originally been a heathen one, worked over by a 
Christian. 

Others have seen in this vagueness a proof “that the 
minstrels who introduced the Christian element had but a 
vague knowledge of the new faith^”: or that the poem was the 
work of “a man who, without having, or wanting to have, 
much definite instruction, had become Christian because the 
Court had newly become Christian^.” But, vague as it is, 
does the Christianity of Beowulf justify such a judgment as 
this? Do not the characters of Hrothgar or of Beowulf, of 
Hygd or of Wealhtheow, show a Christian influence which, 
however little dogmatic, is anything but superficial? This is 
a matter where individual feeling rather than argument must 
weigh: but the Beowulf does not seem to me the work of a 
man whose adherence to Christianity is merely nominal®. 

And, so far as the absence of dogma goes, it seems to have 
been overlooked that the Christian references in the Battle of 
Maldon, written when England had been Christian for over 
three centuries, are precisely of the same vague character as 
those in Beowulf. 

Surely the explanation is that to a devout, but not theo- 

^ Chadwick, in Cambridge History, l, 30. 

^ Clark Hall, xlvii. See, to the contrary, Klaeber in Anglia, xxxvi, 196. 

* This point is fully developed by Brandi, 1002-3. As Brandi points out, 
if we want to find a parallel to the hero Beowulf, saving his people from their 
temporal and ghostly foes, we must look, not to the other heroes of Old English 
heroic poetry, such as Waldhere or Hengest, but to Moses in the Old English 
Exodus. [Since this was written the essentially Christian character of Beowulf 
has been further, and I think finally, demonstrated by Klaeber, in the last 
section of his article on Die Chriatlicken ElemenU im Beowulf, in Anglia, xxxvi; 
see especially 194-199.] 
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logically-minded poet, writing battle poetry, references to God 
as the Lord of Hosts or the Giver of Victory came naturally 
—references to the Trinity or the Atonement did not. This 
seems quite a sufficient explanation; though it may be that in 
Beowulf the poet has consciously avoided dogmatic references, 
because he realized that the characters in his story were not 
Christians^. That, at the same time, he allows those characters 
with whom he sympathizes to speak in a Christian spirit is 
only what we should expect. Just so Chaucer allows his 
pagans—Theseus for instance—to use Christian expressions 
about God or the soul, whilst avoiding anything strikingly 
doctrinal. 

Finally I cannot admit that the Christian passages are 
poetically of no valued.” The description of Grendel nearing 
Heorot is good: 

Da com of more under mist-hleot)Um 
Grendel gongan— 

but it is heightened when the poet adds: 

Codes yrre baer. 

Yet here again it is impossible to argue: it is a matter of in¬ 
dividual feeling. 

When, however, we come to the further statement of 
Dr Bradley, that the Christian passages are not only inter¬ 
polations poetically worthless, but “may be of any date down 
to that of the extant ms” (i.e. about the year 1000 a.d.), we 
have reached ground where argument is possible, and where 
definite results can be attained. For Dr Bradley, at the same 
time that he makes this statement about the character of the 
Christian passages, also quotes the archaic syntax of Beowulf 
as proving an early date®. But this archaic syntax is just as 
prominent a feature of the Christian passages as of any other 
parts of the poem. If these Christian passages are really the 
work of a “monkish copyist, whose piety exceeded his poetic 
powers*,” how do they come to show an antique syntax and 
a strict technique surpassing those of Cynewulf or the Bream 


^ Cf. Beowulf, 11. 180 eie. 

• Bradley, in Bneyc. Brit, m, 760-L 


* Bradley, id Encyc. Brit. 
^ Blackburn, 218. 
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of the Rood^. Why do they not betray their origin by metrical 
inaccuracies such as we find in poems undoubtedly interpolated, 
like Widsiih or the Seafarer'^. 

Dr Bradley is “our chief English seer in these matters,” as 
Dr Furnivall said long ago; and it is only with the greatest 
circumspection that one should differ from any of his con¬ 
clusions. Nevertheless, I feel that, before we can regard any 
portion of Beowulf as later than the rest, discrepancies need to 
be demonstrated. 

Until such discrepancies between the different parts of 
Beowulf can be demonstrated, we are justified in regarding the 
poem as homogeneous: as a production of the Germanic 
world enlightened by the new faith. Whether through ex¬ 
ternal violence or internal decay, this world was fated to 
rapid change, and perished with its promise unfulfilled. The 
great merit of Beowulf as a historic document is that it shows 
us a picture of a period in which the virtues of the heathen 
“Heroic Age” were tempered by the gentleness of the new 
belief; an age warlike, yet Christian: devout, yet tolerant. 
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DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE STORIES 
IN BEOWULF, AND THE Oi’J'^-SAGA. 

A. The eaely Kings of the Danes according 

TO Saxo Grammaticus 

Saxo, Book I, ed. Ascensius, fol. iiib ; ed. Holder, p. 10,1. 25, 

Uenim a Dan, ut fert antiquitas, regum nostrorum stem- 
mata, ceu quodam deriuata principio, splendido successionis 
ordine profluxerunt. Huic filii Humblus et Lotherus fuere, 
ex Grytha, summae inter Teutones dignitatis matrona, suscepti. 

Lecturi regem ueteres affixis humo saxis insistere, suffra- 
giaque promere consueuerant, subiectorum lapidum firmitate 
facti constantiam ominaturi. Quo ritu Humblus, decedente 
patre, nouo patriae beneficio rex creatus, sequentis fortunae 
malignitate, ex rege priuatus euasit. Bello siquidem a Lothero 
captus, regni depositione spiritum mercatus est; haec sola quippe 
uicto salutis conditio reddebatur. Ita fraternis iniuriis im- 
perium abdicare coactus, documentum hominibus prscbuit, ut 
plus aplendoris, ita minus securitatis, aulis quam tuguriis inesse. 
Ceterum iniuriae tarn patiens fuit, ut honoris damno tanquam 
beneficio gratulari crederetur, sagaciter, ut puto, regiae con- 
ditionis habitum contemplatus. Sed nec Lotherus tolera- 
biliorem regem quam militem egit, ut prorsus insolentia ac 
ecelere regnum auspicari uideretur; siquidem illustrissiraum 
quemque uita aut opibus spoliare, patriamque bonis ciuibus 
uacuefaceie probitatis loco duxit, regni aemulos ratua, quos 
nobilitate pares habuerat. Nec diu scelerum impunitus, patriae 
consternatione perimitur; eadem spiritum eripiente, quae regnum 
largita fuerat. 


0. B. 


9 
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Cuius filius Skyoldus naturam ab ipso, non mores sortitirs, 
per summam tenerioris setatis industriam cuncta paternae con- 
tagionis uestigia ingeniti erroris deuio praeteribat. Igitur ut 
a paternis uitiis prudenter desciuit, ita auitis uirtutibus feliciter 
respondit, remotiorem pariter ac prsestantiorem hereditarii 
moris portionem amplexus. Huius adolescentia inter paternoa 
uenatores immanis beluae subactione insignis extitit, mirandoque 
rei euentu futurae eius fortitudinis habitum ominata est. Nam 
cum a tutoribus forte, quorum summo studio educabatur, 
inspectandae uenationis licentiam impetrasset, obuium sibi 
insolita) granditatis ursum, telo uacuus, cingulo, cuius usum 
habebat, religandum curauit, necandumque coraitibus praebuit. 
Sed et complures spectatae fortitudinis pugiles per idem tempos 
uiritim ab eo superati produntur, e quibus Attalus et Scatua 
claii illustresque fuere. Quindecim annos natus, inusitato 
corporis incremento perfectissimum humani roboris specimen 
prroferebat, tantaque indolis eius experimenta fuere, ut ab ipso 
ceteri Danorum reges communi quodam uocabulo Skioldungi 
nuncuparentur... 

Saxo then relates the adventures of Gram, Hadingus and 
Frotho, whom he represents as respectively son, grandson and 
great-grandson of Skioldus. That Gram and Hadingus are 
interpolated in the family is shewn by the fact that the pedigree 
of Sweyn Aageson passes direct from Skiold to his son Frothi. 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xib; ed. Holder, p. 38, 1. 4. 

Hadingo filius Frotho succedit, cuius uarii insignesque 
casus fuere. Pubertatis annos emensus, iuuenilium praeferebat 
complementa uirtutum, quas ne desidiae corrumpendas prae- 
beret, abstractum uoluptatibus animum assidua armorum 
intentione torquebat. Qui cum, paterno thesauro bellicis 
operibus absumpto, stipendiorum facultatem, qua militem 
aleret, non haberet, attentiusque necessarii usus subsidia 
circunspiceret, tali subeuntis indigenae carmine concitatur: 

Insula non longe est pra?mollibus edita cliuis, 

Collibus sera tegens et opimae conscia prscdae. 

Hie tenet eximium, montis possessor, aceruum 
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Implicitus gins serpens crebrisque reflexus 
Orbibus, et caudee sinuosa uoluinina duccns, 
Multipliccsque agitans spiras, uirusque profundens. 

Quein superare uolens clypeo, quo conuenit uti, 

Taurinas intends cutes, corpusque bouinis 
Tergoribus tegito, nec amaro nuda ueneno 
Membra patere sinas; sanies, quod conspuit, urit. 

Lingua trisulca micans patulo licet ore resultet, 
Tristiaque horrifico minitetur uulnera rictu, 

Intrcpidum mentis habitum retinere memento. 

Nec te permoueat spinosi dentis acumen, 

Nec rigor, aut rapida iactatum fauce uenenum. 

Tela licet temnat uis aquamea, uentre sub imo 
Esse locum sclto, quo ferrum mergers fas est; 

Hunc mucrone petens medium rimaberis anguem. 

Hinc montem securus adi, pressoque ligone 
Perfossos scrutare cauos; mox ®re crumenas 
Imbue, completamque reduc ad littora puppim. 

Credulus Frotho solitarius in insulam traiicit: ne comitatior 
beluam adoriretur, quam athletas aggredi moris fuerat. Qu® 
cum aquis pota specum repeteret, impactum Frothonis ferrum 
aspero cutis horrore contempsit. Sed et spicula, qu» in earn 
coniecta fuerant, eluso mittentis conatu Issionis irrita result- 
abant. At ubi nil tergi duritia cessit, uentris curiosius annotati 
mollifies ferro patuit. Qu® se morsu ulcisci cupiens, clypeo 
duntaxat spinosum oris acumen impegit. Crebris deinde lin- 
guara micatibus ducens, uitam pariter ac uirus efflauit. 

Repert® pecuni® regem locupletem fecere... 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xv b; ed. Holder, p. 51,1. 4. 

His, uirtute paribus, »qua regnandi incessit auiditas. Im¬ 
perii cuique cura extitit; fraternus nullum respectus astrinxit. 
Quern enim nimia sui caritas ceperit, aliena deserit; nec sibi 
quisquam arabitiose atque aliis amice consulere potest. Horum 
maximus Haldanus, Roe et Scato fratribus interfectis, naturam 
scelere polluit: regnum parricidio carpsit. Et ne ullum crudeli- 
tatis exemplum omitteret, comprehensos eoium fautores prius 

&-2 
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uinculorum poena coercuit, mox suspendio consumpsit. Cuius 
ex eo maxime fortuna amrairabilis fuit, quod, licet omnia 
temporum momenta ad exercenda atrocitatis officia contulisset, 
senectute uitam, non ferro, finierit. 

Huius filii Roe et Ilelgo fuere. A Roe Roskildia condita 
memoratur: quam postmodum Sueno, furcatae barbae cogno- 
mento clarus, ciuibus auxit, amplitudine propagauit. Hie 
breui angustoque corpore fuit: Helgonem habitus procerior 
cepit. Qui, diuiso cum fratre regno, maris possessionem sortitus, 
regem Sclauiae Scalcum maritimis copiis lacessitura oppressit. 
Quam cum in prouinciam redegisset, uarios pelagi recessus uago 
nauigationis genere perlustrabat. 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xvi a; ed. Holder, p. 53,1.16. 

Huic filius Roluo succedit, uir corporis animique dotibus 
uenustus, qui staturae magnitudinem pari uirtutis habitu com- 
mendaret. 

Ihid., ed. Ascensius, fol. xviia; ed. Holder, p. 55, 1. 40. 

Per idem tempus Agnerus quidam, Ingelli filius, sororem 
Roluonis, Rutam nomine, matrimonio ducturus, ingenti con- 
uiuio nuptias instruit. In quo cum pugiles, omni petulantiae 
genere debacchantes, in laltonem quendara nodosa passim ossa 
coniicerent, accidit, ut eius consessor, Biarco nomine, iacientis 
errore uehementem capite ictum exciperet. Qui dolore pariter 
ac ludibrio lacessitus, osse inuicem in iacientem remisso, frontem 
eius in occuput reflexit, idemque loco frontis intorsit, transuer- 
sum hominis animum uultus obliquitate mulctando. Ea res 
contumeliosam ioci insolentiam temperauit, pugilesque regia 
abire coegit. Qua conuiuii iniuria permotus, sponsus ferro cum 
Biarcone decernere statuit, uiolatse hilaritatis ultionem duelli 
nomine quaesiturus. In cuius ingressu, utri prior feriendi copia 
deberetur diutule certatum est. Non enim antiquitus in edendis 
agonibus crebrae ictuum uicissitudines petebantur: sed erat cum 
interuallo temporis etiam feriendi distincta successio; rarisque 
sed atrocibus plagis certamina gerebantur, ut gloria potius 
percussionum magnitudini, quam numero deferretur. Prselato 
ob generis dignitatem Agnero, tanta ui ictum ab eo editum 
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constat, ut, prima cassidis parte conscissa, supremam capitis 
cuticulam uulneraret, ferrumque mediis galeae intercluanm 
foraminibus dimitteret. Tunc Biarco mutuo percussurus, quo 
plenius ferrum libraret, pedem trunco annixus, medium Agneri 
corpus praestantis acuminis mucrone transegit. Sunt qui 
asserant, morientem Agnerum soluto in risum ore per summam 
doloris dissimulationem spiritum reddidisse. Cuius ultionem 
pugiles auidius expetentes, simili per Biarconem exitio mulctati 
sunt. Utebatur quippe praestantis acuminis inusitataeque longi* 
tudinis gladio, quern L0\ii uocabat. Talibus operum meritis 
exultanti nouam de se siluestris fera uictoriam praebuit. Ursum 
quippe eximiae magnitudinis obuium sibi inter dumeta factum 
iaculo confecit: comitemque suum laltonem, quo uiribus maior 
euaderet, applicato ore egestum belluae cruorem haurire iussit. 
Creditum namque erat, hoc potionis genere corporei roboris 
incrementa praestari. His facinorum uirtutibus clarissimas op- 
timatum familiaritates adeptus, etiam regi percarus euasit; 
sororem eius Rutam uxorem asciuit, uictique sponsam uictori© 
premium habuit. Ab Atislo lacessiti Roluonis ultionem armis 
exegit, eumque uictum bello prostrauit. Tunc Roluo magni 
acuminis iuuenem Hiarthwarum nomine, sorore Sculda sibi in 
matrimonium data, annuoque uectigali imposito, Sueti® pr®- 
fectum constituit, Ubertatia iacturam alfinitatis beneficio 
leniturus. 

Hoc loci quiddam memoratu iucimdum operi inseratur. 
Adolescens quidam Wiggo nomine, corpoream Roluonis magni- 
tudinem attention contemplatione scrutatus, ingentique eius- 
dem admiratione captus, percontari per ludibrium ccepit, quis- 
nam easet iste Krage, quern tanto statur® fastigio prodiga rerum 
natuia ditaaset; faceto cauillationis genere inusitatum pro- 
ceritatis habitum prosecutus. Dicitur enim lingua Danica 
* krage ’ truncus, cuius semic®sia ramis fastigia conscenduntur, 
ita ut pes, pr«cisorum stipitum obsequio perinde ac seal© 
benedcio nixus, sensimque ad superiora prouectus, petit® cel- 
flitudinis compendium assequatur. Quern uocis iactum Roluo 
perinde ac inclytum sibi cognomen amplexus, urbanitatem dicti 
ingentis armill© dono prosequitur. Qua Wiggo dexteram 
excultam extolleos, l®ua per pudoris simulationem post tergum 
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reflexa, ridiculura corporis incessum prrebuit, pra'fatus, oxiguo 
Ifotari munere, quern sors diutinae tenuisset inopiae. Rogatus, 
cur ita se gereret, inopem ornamenti manum nulloque cultus 
beneficio gloriantem ad aspectum reliquae uerecundo pauper- 
tatis rubore perfundi dicebat. Cuius dicti calliditate con- 
sentanenm priori munus obtinuit. Siquidem Roiuo manum, 
qua? ab ipso occultabatur, exemplo reliquae in medium accer- 
sendam curauit. Nec Wiggoni rcpendendi beneficii cura defuit. 
Siquidem arctissima uoti nuncupatione pollicitus est, si 
Roluonem ferro perire contingeret, ultionem se ab eius 
interfectoribus exacturum. Nec praetereundum, quod dim 
ingressuri curiam proceres famulatus sui principia alicuius 
magnoEj rei uoto piincipibus obligare solebant, uirtute tirocimum 
auspicantes. 

Intcrea Sculda, tributariae solutionis pudore permota, diris 
animum commentis applicans, maritum, exprobrata condi- 
cionis deformitate, propulsandse seruitutis monitii concitatum 
atque ad insidias Roluoni nectendas perductum atrocissimis 
nouarum rerum consiliis imbuit, plus unumquenque libertati 
quam necessitudini debere testata. Igitur crebras armorum 
massas, diuersi generis tegminibus obuolutas, tributi more per 
Hiarthwarum in Daniam perferri iubet, occidendi noctu regis 
matcriam praebituras. Rcfertis itaque falsa uectigaliura mole 
nauigiis, Lethram pergitur, quod oppidura, a Roluone con- 
structum eximiisque regni opibus illustratum, ceteris confi- 
nium prouinciarum urbibus regiae fundationis et sedis auctori- 
tate praestabat. Rex aduentum Hiarthwari conuiualis impensae 
deliciis prosecutus ingenti se potione proluerat, hospitibus 
praeter morem ebrictatis intemperantiam forraidantibus. 
Ceteris igitur altiorem carpentibus somnum, Sueones, quibus 
scelesti libido propositi communem quietis usum ademerat, 
cubiculis furtim delabi coepere. Aperitur ilico telorum occlusa 
congeries, et sua sibi quisque tacitus arma connectit. Deinde 
regiara petunt, irruptisque penetralibus in dormientium corpora 
ferrum destringunt. Experrecti complures, quibus non minus 
subitae cladis horror quam somni stupor incesserat, dubio nisu 
discrimini restitere, socii an hostes occurrerent, noctis errore 
incertum reddente. Eiusdem forte silentio noctis Hialto, qui 
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inter regies proceres apectatae probitatia merito prceeminebat, 
rua egressus, scorti se complexibua dederat. Hie cum obortum 
pugnse fragorem stupida procul aure sensisset, fortitiidinem 
luxurisB prastulit, maluitque funestum Martis discrimen appetere, 
quam blandia Veneris illecebria indulgere. Quanta hunc mili- 
tem regia caritate flagrasse putemus, qui, cum ignoranti® 
simulatione excusatlonem absenti® pr®stare posset, salutem 
auam manifesto periculo obicere, quam uoluptati seruare satius 
existimauit? Discedentem pellex percunctari ccepit, si ipso 
careat> cuius ffitatis uiro nubere debeat. Quam Hialto, perinde 
ac secretius allocuturus, propius accedere iussam, indignatus 
amoris sibi successorem requiri, praeciso naso deformem red¬ 
didit, erubescendoque uulnere Ubidinos® percunctationis dictum 
mulctauit, mentis lasciuiam oris iactura temperandam existi- 
mans. Quo facto, liberum qu®sit® rei iudicium a se ei relinqui 
dixit. Post h®c, repetito ocius oppido, confertissimis se globis 
immergit, aduersasque acies mutua uulnerum inflictions pro- 
sternit. Cumque dormientis adhuc Biarconis cubiculum pr®- 
teriret, expergisci iussum, tali uoce compellat: 

Saxo’s translation of the Bjarkamdl follows. The part 
which concerns students of Beowulf most is the account of how 
Roluo deposed and slew Rpricus. 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xixa; ed. Holder, p. 62,1. 1. 

At nos, qui regem uoto meliore ueremur, 
lungamus cuneos stabiles, tutisque phalangem 
Ordinibus mensi, qua rex pr®cepit. eamus 
Qui natum Bj<ki Rpricum strauit auari, 

Implicuitque uirum leto uirtute carentem. 

Ille quidem pr»stans opibus, habituque fruendi 
Pauper erat, probitate minus quam foenore pollens; 
Aunim militia potius ratus, omnia lucro 
Posthabuit, laudisque carens congessit aceruos 
ASris, et ingenuis uti contempsit amicis. 

Cumque lacessitus Roluonis classe fuisset, 

Egestum cistis aurum deferre ministros 
lussit, et in primas urbis dlHundere portas. 
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Dona magis quam bella parans, quia militis expers 
Munere, non armis, tentandum credidit hostem; 
Tanquam opibus solis bellum gesturus, et usu 
Kerum, non bominum» Martem producere posset. 

Ergo graues loculos et ditia claustra resoluit, 

Arraillas teretes et onustas protulit areas, 

Exitii fomenta sui, ditissimus ajris, 

Bellatoris inops, hostique adimenda relinquens 
Pignora, quje patriis praebere pepercit amicis. 

Annellos ultro metuens dare, maxima nolens 
Pondera fudit opum, ueteris populator acerui. 

Rex tamen hunc prudens, oblataque munera spreuit, 
Rem pariter uitamque adimens; nee profuit hosti 
Census iners, quern longo auidus cumulauerat aeuo. 

Hunc pius inuasit Roluo, summasque perempti 
Cepit opes, inter dignos partitus amicos, 

Quicquid auara manus tantis congesserat annis; 
Irrumpensque opulenta magis quam fortia castra, 
Praebuit eximiam sociis sine sanguine praedam. 

Cui nil tam pulchrum fuit, ut non funderet illud, 

Aut carum, quod non sociis daret, aera fauillis 
Assimulans, famaque annos, non foenore mensus. 

Unde liquet, regem claro iam funere functum 
Praeclaros egisse dies, speciosaque fati 
Tempora, praeteritos decorasse uiriliter annos. 

Nam uirtute ardens, dum uiueret, omnia uicit, 

Egregio dignas sortitus corpore uires. 

Tam praeceps in bella fuit, quam concitus amnia 
In mare decurrit, pugnamque capessere promptus 
Ut ceruus rapidum bifido pede tendere cursum. 

Saxo, Book II, ed. Ascensius, fol. xxia; ed. Holder, p. 67,1. 1. 

Hanc maxime exhortationum seriem idcirco metrica ratione 
compegerim, quod earundem sententiarum intellectus Damci 
cuiusdam carminis compendio digestus a compluribus anti- 
quitatis peritis memoriter usurpatur. 

Contigit autem, potitis uictoria Gothis, omne Roluonis 
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agmen occumbere, neminemque, excepto Wiggone, ex tanta 
iuuentute residuum fore. Tantum enim excelleiitissimis regis 
meritis ea pugna a militibus tributum est, ut ipsius cjedes 
omnibus oppetendae mortis cupiditatem ingeneraret, eique morte 
iungi uita iucundius duceretur. 

Laetus Hiartuarus prandendi gratia positis mensis conuiuium 
pugn® succedere iubet, uictoriam epulis prosecuturus. Quibus 
oneiatus magn© sibi ammirationi esse dixit, quod ex tanta 
Roluonis militia nemo, qui saluti fuga aut captione consuleret, 
repertus fuisset. Unde liquidum fuisse quanto fidei studio 
regis sui caritatem coluerint, cui superstites esse passi non 
fuerint. Fortunam quoque, quod sibi ne unius quidem eonim 
obsequium superesse permiserit, causabatur, quam libentissime 
se talium uirorum famulatu usurum testatus. Oblato Wiggone 
perinde ac munere gratulatus, an sibi militare uellet, perquirit. 
Annuenti destrictum gladium offert. Ille cuspidem refutans, 
capulum petit, hunc morem Roluoni in porrigendo militibus 
ense extitisse pr®fatu8. Olim namque se regum clientel® 
daturi, tacto gladii capulo obsequium polliceri solebant. Quo 
pacto Wiggo capulum complexus, cuspidem per Hiartuarum 
agit, ultionis compos, cuius Roluoni ministerium pollicitus 
fuerat. Quo facto, ouans irruentibus in se Hiartuari militibus 
cupidius corpus obtulit, plus uoluptatis se ex tyranni nece 
quam amaritudinis ex propria sentire uociferans. Ita conuiuio 
in exequias uerso, uictori® gaudium funeris luctus insequitur. 
Clarum ac semper memorabilem uirum, qui, uoto fortiter 
expleto, mortem sponte complexus suo ministerio mensas 
tyranni sanguine maculauit. Neque enim occidentium manus 
uiuax animi uirtus expauit, cum prius a se loca, quibus Roluo 
assueuerat, interfectoris eius cruore respersa cognosceret. 
Eadem itaque dies Hiartuari regnum finiuit ac peperit. Frau- 
dulenter enim quasit® res eadem sorte defluunt, qua petuntur, 
nullusque diuturnus est fructus, qui scelere ac perfidia partus 
fuerit. Quo euenit ut Sueones, paulo ante Dani® potitores, 
ne Bu® quidem salutis potientes existerent. Protinus enim a 
Syalandensibus deleti l®sis Roluonis manibus iusta exsoluere 
piacula. Adeo plerunque fortun® ssuitia ulciscitur, quod dolo 
ac fallacia patratur. 
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R. HROLFS Saoa Kraka, cap. 23 
(ed Finnur Jonsson, K0benhavn, 1904, p. Gj ff.) 

sina til Hlei5argar5s. Hann kpmr 
til konungs atsctu. BgSvarr lei?iir siSan best sinn a stall hja 
konungs hestura hinum beztu ok spyrr engan at; gekk siSan 
inn i hyllina, ok var }>ar fatt manna. Hann sez utarliga, ok 
sem hann hefir verit |>ar litla hriS, heyrir hann jjrausk ngkkut 
utar 1 hornit i einhverjum sta5. BySvarr litr j?angat ok ser, 
at mannshynd kemr upp ur mikilli beinahrugu, er )>ar la; 
hgndin var svyrt mjyk. BySvarr gengr |?angat til ok spyrr, 
hvcrr |?ar vajri i beinahrugunni; ]>i var honum svarat ok heldr 
oframliga: “Ilyttr heiti ek, Bokki sa;ll.” "Hvi ertu her, 
segir By^^varr, e3a hvat gcrir Hyttr segir: “ek geri 

mer skjaldborg, Bokld soell.” BoSvarr sagJ^i: “vesall ertu 
jjinnar skjaldborgar.” ByiSvarr ])rifr til bans ok hnykkir honum 
upp lir beinahrugunni. Hyttr kvaS |>a hatt vi5 ok mselti: 
“ nu viltu mer bana, ger cigi jjetta, sva sem ek hefi mi vel um 
buiz dSr, en jm hefir nu rotat i sundr skjaldborg minni, ok 
haf.'^a ek nil sva gert hana hava utan at mer, at hun hefir hUft 
mer vi5 yllum hyggum ykkar, svA al engi bygg hafa komit 4 
mik lengi, en ekki var hun enn sv4 buin, sem ek aetlatSi hiin 
skyldi verHa.” By5varr maelti: “ekki muntu f4 skjaldborgina 
Icngr. Hyttr ma?]ti ok gret: “skaltu nu bana mer, Bokki 
saell ? Byi^varr baS hann ekki hafa h4tt, tok hann upp siSan 
ok bar hann ut ur hyllinni ok til vats nykkurs, sem j^ar var 
1 nand, ok gafu fair at J?pssu gaum, ok \f6 hann upp allan. 
Sk'ian gekk ByfSvarr til |>ess rums, sem hann hafSi 4i^r tckit, ok 
leiddi eptir ser Hytt ok l?ar setr hann Hytt hj4 s4r. en hann er 
sv4 hra;ddr, at skelfr 4 honum leggr ok liJ^r, en ]>6 j^ykkiz hann 
skilja, at )>essi ma3r vill hjalpa ser. Eptir jjat kveldar ok 
drifa menn i hyllina ok sj4 Hrolfs kappar, at Hyttr er settr 4 
bekk upp, ok J>ykkir j^eim s4 maSr hafa gert sik aerit djarfan, 
er |>etta hefir til tekit. lit tillit hefir Hyttr, fja bt hann ser 
kunningj t sina, |>vf at hann hefir ilt eitt af |?eim reynt; hann 
vil! Ufa gjarnan ok fara aptr f beinahrugu sma, en By^varr heldr 
honum, sva a/ hann n4ir ekki f burtu at fara, \>vi at hann 
jjottiz ekki jafnberr fyrir hyggum |?eira, ef hann naj5i J^angat 
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at komaz aem hann er nii. HirSmenn hafa nii aama vanda, 
ok kasta fyrst beinum sm^m um |>vert golfit til ByJSvars ok 
Hattar. Bg^varr lajtr, sem hann sj^i eigi |)etta. Hyttr er sva 
hrceddr, at hann tekr eigi mat ne drukk, ok J>ykkir honura 
ok J)4 sem hann muni vera lostinn; ok nu m^lti Hgttr til 
BgSvars: “ Bokkl s®ll, nu ferr at )>er stor hniita, ok mun J^etta 
ffitlat okkr til nauSa.” B^fSvarr ba3 hann l?egja; hann setr 
vit5 holan lofann ok tekr 8v4 vi5 hnutunni; }>iir fylgir leggrinn 
meS; BoSvarr sendi aptr hnutuna ok setr 4 )»ann, sem kastaCi 
ok r4tt framan i hann me5 sv4 har'ri svipan, at hann fekk 
bana; slo ]>k miklum otta yfir hirJ^mennina. Kemr nu }?essi 
fregn fyrir Hrolf konung ok kappa bans upp \ kastalann, at 
maCr mikiliiSligr se kominn til hallarinnar ok haft drepit einn 
hirSmann bans, ok vildu lata drepa manninn. Hrolfr 
konungr apurOiz eptir, hvart hir^ma5^inn hcfQi verit saklauss 
drepinn. “ pvi var nsesta,** s^gf^u )>eir. Komuz |?4 fyrir Hrolf 
konung gll sannindi her um. Hrolfr konungr sag?^i |>at skyldu 
fjarri, at drepa skyldi manninn—“ hafi pit her illan vanda upp 
tekit, at berja saklausa menn beinum; er mer i pvi ovir^ing, 
en y5r st6r sk^mm, at gera alikt; hrfi ek jafnan raett um petta 
4t5r, ok hafi pit at pessu engan gaum gefit, ok hygg ek, at pessi 
matr muni ekki alllitill fyrir ser, er p4r hafiS nu 4 leitat, ok 
kallis hann til min, 8v4 at ek viti, hverr hann er.” ByfSvarr 
gengr fyrir konung ok kveSr hann kurteisliga. Konunga spyrr 
hann at nafni. “ Hnttnrgri.*?a kalla mik hirf^menn y?iar, en 
Bg^varr heiti ek.” Konungr meelti: “ hverjar bsctr viltu bjoSa 
m6r fyrir hirSmann minni” By5varr segir: “til pcss gerCi 
hann, sem hann fekk.” Konungr maelti: “viltu vera minn 
matJr ok skipa rum bans?” BySvarr segir: “ekki neita ek, 
at vera ySarr ma5r, ok munu vit ekki skiljaz sva buit, vit 
Hyttr, ok dveljaz nser per b4*5ir, heldr en pessi hcfir setit, elligar 
vit fyrum hurt b4(5ir.” Konungr mselti: “ eigi se ek at honum 
ssemd en ek spara ekki mat vis hann.” Bg&varr gengr nu til 
pess rfims, sem honum likasi, en ekki vill hann pat skipa. sem 
hinn hafsi 45r; hann kippir upp i einhverjura staff premr 
mynnum, ok siffan settuz peir Hyttr par niffr ok innar \ hyllinni 
en peim var skipat. Heldr potti mynnum odselt viff Byffvar, 
ok er peim hinn mesti ihugi at honum. Ok sem leiS at jolum, 
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gerSuz menn okdtir. Bg^varr spyrr Ilgtt, hverju Ivetta ssetti; 
hann segir honum, at dyr eitt hafi )jar komit tva vetr 1 samt, 
mikit ok ogurligt—“ok hefir v»ngi h. bakinu ok flvgr )?at 
jafuan; tvau haust hefir J>at nu hingat vitjat ok gert mikinn 
skafia; d \>a.t bita ekki vapn, en kappar konungs koma ckki 
heim, |7cir sem at eru cinna mestir.” B^^Jvarr maelti: “ekki 
er hgilin sv4 vel skipuS, sem ek aetlaSi, ef eitt dyr skal her eyua 
nki ok fe konungsins.” Hgttr sagSi: “)7at er ekki dyr, heldr 
er |)at hit mesta trgll.” Nu kemr jolaaptann; ]>& meelti kon- 
ungr: “ mi vil ek, at menn se kyrrir ok hljoSir i nott, ok banna 
ek glliim rnrnum mgnnum at ganga i ngkkurn hdska vis dyrit, 
en fe ferr eptir J?vi sem auSnar; menn mina vil ek ekki missa.” 
Allir hoita her goSu um, at gera eptir ]>vi, sem konungr bauS. 
BgSvarr Icyndiz i hurt um nottina; hann la)tr Hytt fara meS 
ser, ok gerir hann ))at nauSugr ok kallaSi hann ser styrt til 
bana. BgSvarr segir, at betr mundi til takaz. peir ganga i 
hurt frd hgllinni, ok verSr BgSvarr at bera hann; sv4 er hann 
hraeddr. Nu sja |;eir dyrit; ok |?vi najst sepir Hgttr sUkt, sem 
hann m4, ok kvaS dyrit mundu gleypa hann. By?*varr baS 
bikkjuna bans }>egja ok kastar honum niSr i mosann, ok ]>ar 
liggr hann ok eigi meS gllu ohraeddr; eigi )?orir hann heim at 
fara heldr. Nu gengr BySvarr moti dyrinu; ))at haefir honum, 
at sverJSit er fast i umgjgrSinni, er hann vildi bregSa J>vi. 
BgSvarr eggjar mi fast sverSit ok Tpi brag.’^ar i' umgjgrSinni, ok 
mi faer hann brugSit umgjgrSinni. svi at sverSit gengr lir 
sliSrunum, ok leggr k^’Rar undir baegi dyrsins ok sva fast, at 
stoS 1 hjartanu, ok datt dyrit til jarSar dautt niSr. Eptir 
y&t ferr hann )>angat sem Hgttr liggr. BgSvarr tekr hann upp 
ok berr t^angat, sem dyrit liggr dautt. Hgttr skelfr dkaft. 
BgSvarr maelti: “mi skaltu drekka bl65 dyrsins.” Hann er 
lengi tregr, en \o ]>orir hann vist eigi annat. BgSvarr laetr 
hann drekka tva sopa stora; hann let hann ok eta ngkkut af 
dyrshjartanu; eptir ^etta tekr BySvarr til hans. ok ^ttuz ]>e\T 
vis lengi. BgSvarr maelti: “ hclzt ertu mi sterkr orsinn. ok 
ekki vsnti ek, et Jni hraesiz nii hirSraenn Hrolfs konungs.” 
Hgttr sagSi: “ eigi mun ek hraeSaz ok eigi ))ik upp fr4 j^essu.” 
“Vel er orSit, Hgttr felagi; fgru vit mi til ok reisura upp 
dyrit ok biium sva um, at aCrir aetli at kvikt muni vera.” 
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peir gera nil 3v4. Eptir |)at fara ^eir heim ok hafa kyrt urn 
sik, ok veit engi ma»5r, hvat |»eir hafa ii^jat. Konungr spyrr 
um moTguninn, hvat ]>pir viti til dyrsins, hvdrt ]>at hafi nykkut 
jjangat vitjat um nottina; honum var sagt, at fe alt v:Eri heilt 
i grindum ok osakat. Konungr baS menn forvitnaz, hv^rt 
engi S£ei Iikdndi til, at )jat hefoi heim komit. VarSmenn gerSu 
8V& ok komu skjott aptr ok sggSu konungi, at dyrit fseri )?ar 
ok heldr geyst at borginni. Konungr baS hiri'imenn vera 
hrausta ok duga mi hvern eptir ))vi, sem hann hefsi hug til, ok 
rdSa af ovatt |)enna; ok svd var gert, sem konungr bau5, at 
)»eir bjuggu sik til J^ess. Konungr horf^i i dyrit ok maelti 
srSan: “ enga se ek fgr 4 dyrinu, en hverr vill mi taka kaup 
einn ok ganga i moti )?vf? *’ Bg^^varr mselti: “ j^at v8sri nacsta 
hrausts manns forvitnisbot. Hyttr felagi, rektu mi af J>er 
illmselit ))at, at menn I4ta, sem engi krellr ne dugr muni f )7er 
vera; far nu ok drep |>u dyrit; m4ttu sja, at engi er allfuss til 
annarra.’* “J4,” sagSi Hgitr,‘*ek mun til Inessa rdSaz.” Konungr 
maelti: “ekki veit ek, hvaSan jjessi hreysti er at |7er komin, 
Hgttr, ok mikit hefir um yik skipaz 4 skammri stundu.” 
Hgttr maelti: “gef mer til svcrSit Gullinhjalta er ]>t heldr a, 
ok skal ek fella dyrit e<5a fd bana.” Hrolf konungr maelti: 
“Jjetta sver(5 er ekki beranda nema ]>eim manni, sem bieSi er 
g65r drengr ok hraustr.” Hgttr sagSi: “sv4 skaltu til »tla, 
at mer sd svd hdttat.” Konimgr maelti: “ hvat md vita, nema 
fieira hafi skipz um hagi |?ma, eu sjd ]?ykkir, en foestir menn 
J»ykkjaz ))ik kenna, at J>u sdr enn sami maSr; mi tak vi5 
svertJinu ok njot manna bezt, ef J?etta er til unnit.” SiSan 
gengr H^ttr at dyrinu alldjarfliga ok hj^ggr til j^ess, )?a er hann 
kemr f hgggfseri, ok dyrit fellr niSr dautt. Bg5varr maelti: 
“sjdiSmi, herra, hvat hann hefir til unnit.” Konungr segir: 
“vist hefir hann mikit skipaz, en ekki hefir H^ttr einn dyrit 
drepit, heldr hefir J>u J>at gert.” BgSvarr segir: “vera md, at 
svd ed.” Konungr segir: “vissa ek, )>d er l?u komt her, at fdir 
mundu }»hiir jafningjar vera, en h^-t )>ykki mer l>ibt verk 
frffigiligast, at )»u hefir gert her annan kappa, jjar er Hgttr er, 
ok dvffinligr l»6tti til raikillar giptu; ok mi vil ek at hann heiti 
eigi Hgttr lengr ok skal hann heita Hjalti upp fra jjessu; skaltu 
heita eptir svertJinu Gullinhjalta.” 
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Then Bothvar went on his way to Leire, and came to the 
king’s dwelling. 

Bothvar stabled his horse by the king’s best horses, without 
asking leave; and then he went into the hall, and there were 
few men there. He took a scat near the door, and when he 
had been there a Uttle time he heard a rummaging in a corner. 
Bothvar looked that way and saw that a man’s hand came up 
out of a great heap of bones which lay there, and the hand was 
very black. Bothvar went thither and asked who was there in 
the heap of bones. 

Then an answer came, in a very weak voice, “Hott is my 
name, good fellow.” 

“Why art thou here?” said Bothvar, “and what art thou 
doing?” 

Hott said, “I am making a shield-wall for myself, good 
fellow.” 

Bothvar said, “Out on thee and thy shield-wall!” and 
gripped him and jerked him up out of the heap of bones. 

Then Hott cried out and said, “Now thou wilt be the death 
of me: do not do so. I had made it all so snug, and now thou 
hast scattered in pieces my shield-wall; and I had built it so 
high all round myself that it has protected me against all your 
blows, so that for long no blows have come upon me, and yet it 
was not so arranged as I meant it should be.” 

Then Bothvar said, “Thou wilt not build thy shield-wall 
any longer.” 

Hott said, weeping, “Wilt thou be the death of me, good 
fellow?” Bothvar told him not to make a noise, and then 
took him up and bore him out of the hall to some water which 
was close by, and washed him from head to foot. Few paid 
any heed to this. 

Then Bothvar went to the place which he had taken before, 
and led Hott with him, and set Hott by his side. But Hott 
was so afraid that he was trembling in every limb, and yet he 
seemed to know that this man would help him. 

After that it grew to evening, and men crowded into the 
hall: and Rolf’s warriors saw that Hott was seated upon the 
bench. And it seemed to them that the man must be bold 
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enough who had taken upon himself to put him there. Hott 
had an ill countenance when he saw his acquaintances, for be 
had received naught but evil from them. He wished to save 
his life and go back to his bone-heap, but Bothvar held him 
tightly so that he could not go away. For Hott thought that, 
if he could get back into his bone-heap, he would not be as 
much exposed to their blows as he was. 

Now the retainers did as before; and first of all they tossed 
small bones across the floor towards Bothvar and Hott. Both¬ 
var pretended not to see this. Hott was so afraid that he 
neither ate nor drank; and every moment he thought he would 
be smitten. 

And now Hott said to Bothvar, “Good fellow, now a great 
knuckle bone is coming towards thee, aimed so as to do us sore 
injury.” Bothvar told him to hold his tongue, and put up 
the hollow of his palm against the knuckle bone and caught it, 
and the leg bone was joined on to the knuckle bone. Then 
Bothvar sent the knuckle bone back, and hurled it straight at 
the man who had thrown it, with such a swift blow that it was 
the death of him. Then great fear came over the retainers. 

Now news came to King Rolf and his men up in the castle 
that a stately man had come to the hall and killed a retainer, 
and that the retainers wished to kill the man. King Rolf 
asked whether the retainer who had been killed had given any 
ofience. “Next to none,” they said: then all the truth of the 
matter came up before King Rolf. 

King Rolf said that it should be far from them to kill the 
man: “You have taken up an evil custom here in pelting men 
with bones without quarrel. It is a dishonour to me and a 
great shame to you to do so. I have spoken about it before, 
and you have paid no attention. I think that this man whom 
you have assailed must be a man of no small valour. Call 
him to me, so that I may know who he is.” 

Bothvar went before the king and greeted him courteously. 
The king asked him his name. “Your retainers call me Hott’s 
protector, but my name is Bothvar.” 

The king said, “What compensation wilt thou ofier me for 
my retainer?” 
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Bothvar said, “He only got what he asked for.’* 

The king said, “ Wilt thou become my man and fill his place ? ” 

Bothvar said, “I do not refuse to be your man, but Hott 
and I must not part so. And we must sit nearer to thee than 
this man whom I have slain has sat; otherwise we will both 
depart together.” The king said, “I do not see much credit in 
Hott, but I will not grudge him meat.” Then Bothvar went 
to the seat that seemed good to him, and would not fill that 
which the other had before. He pulled up three men in one 
place, and then he and Hott sat down there higher in the hall 
than the place which had been given to them. The men thought 
Bothvar overbearing, and there was the greatest ill will among 
them concerning him. 

And when it drew near to Christmas, men became gloomy. 
Bothvar asked Hott the reason of this. Hott said to him that 
for two winters together a wild beast had come, great and awful, 
“ And it has wings on its back, and flies. For two autumns 
it has attacked us here and done much damage. No weapon 
will wound it: and the champions of the king, those who are 
the greatest, come not back.” 

Bothvar said, “ This hall is not so well arrayed as I thought, 
if one beast can lay waste the kingdom and the cattle of the 
king.” Hott said, “It is no beast: it is the greatest troll.” 

Now Christmas-eve came; then said the king, “Now my 
will is that men to-night be still and quiet, and I forbid all my 
men to run into any peril with this beast. It must be with 
the cattle as fate will have it: but I do not wish to lose my 
men.” All men promised to do as the king commanded. 
But Bothvar went out in secret that night; he caused Hott 
to go with him, but Hott did that only under compulsion, 
and said that it would be the death of him. Bothvar said 
that he hoped that it would be better than that. They went 
away from the hall, and Bothvar had to carry Hott, so frightened 
was he. Now they saw the beast; and thereupon Hott cried 
out as loud as he could, and said that the beast would swallow 
him. Bothvar said, “Be silent, thou dog,” and threw him 
down in the mire. And there he lay in no small fear; but he 
did not dare to go home, any the more* 
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Now Bothvar went against the beast, and it happened that 
his sword was fast in his sheath when he wished to draw it. 
Bothvar now tugged at his sword, it moved, he wrenched the 
scabbard so that the sword came out. And at once he plunged 
it into the beast’s shoulder so mightily that it pierced him to 
the heart, and the beast fell down dead to the earth. After 
that Bothvar went where Hott lay. Bothvar took him up and 
bore him to where the beast lay dead. Hott was trembling all 
over. Bothvar said, “ Now must thou drink the blood of the 
beast.” For long Hott was unwilling, and yet he did not dare 
to do anything else. Bothvar made him drink two great sups; 
also he made him eat somewhat of the heart of the beast. 

After that Bothvar turned to Hott, and they fought a long 
time. 

Bothvar said, “ Thou hast now become very strong, and I do 
not believe that thou wilt now fear the retainers of King Rolf.” 

Hott said, “ I shall not fear them, nor thee either, from now 
on. 

“That is good, fellow Hott. Let us now go and raise up 
the beast, and so array him that others may think that he is 
still alive.” And they did so. After that they went home, and 
were quiet, and no man knew what they had achieved. 

In the morning the king asked what news there was of the 
beast, and whether it had made any attack upon them in the 
night. And answer was made to the king, that all the cattle 
were safe and uninjured in their folds. The king bade his men 
examine whether any trace could be seen of the beast having 
visited them. The watchers did so, and came quickly back to 
the king writh the news that the beast was making for the 
castle, and in great fury. The king bade his retainers be brave, 
and each play the man according as he had spirit, and do away 
with this monster. And they did as the king bade, and made 
them ready. 

Then the king faced towards the beast and said, “I see no 
sign of movement in the beast. Who now will undertake to 
go against it?” 

Bothvar said, “That would be an enterprise for a man of 
true valour. Fellow Hott. now clear thyself of that ill-repute, 
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in that men hold that there is no spirit or valour in thee. 
Go now and do thou kill the beast; thou canst see that there 
is no one else who is forward to do it.” 

“Yea,” said Hott, “I will undertake this.” 

The king said, “ I do not know whence this valour has come 
upon thee, Hott; and much has changed in thee in a short 
time.” 

Hott said, “Give me the sword Goldenboss, GulUnhjalti, 
which thou dost wield, and I will fell the beast or take my death.” 
Rolf the king said, “That sword cannot be borne except by 
a man who is both a good warrior and vaUant.” Hott said, 
“So shalt thou ween that I am a man of that kind.” The 
king said, “How can one know that more has not changed in 
thy temper than can be seen? Few men would know thee 
for the same man. Now take the sword and have joy of it, 
if this deed is accomplished.” Then Hott went boldly to the 
beast and smote at it when he came within reach, and the 
beast fell down dead. Bothvar said, “See now, my lord, what 
he has achieved.” The king said, “ Verily, he has altered much, 
but Hott has not killed the beast alone, rather hast thou done 
it.” Bothvar said, “It may be that it is so.” The king said, 
“I knew when thou didst come here that few would be thine 
equals. But this seems to me nevertheless thy most honourable 
work, that thou hast made here another warrior of Hott, who 
did not seem shaped for much luck. And now I will that he 
shall be called no longer Hott, but Hjalti from this time; thou 
shalt be called after the sword GulUnhjalti (Goldenboss).” 


C. Extracts from Grettis Saoa 
(ed. G. Magnusson. 1853; R. C. Boer, 1900) 

(a) Glam episode (caps. 32-35) 

porhallr h4t maSr, er bjo a porhallsstg^^um i Forsseludal. 
Forsseludalr er upp af Vatnsdal. porhallr var Grimsson, 
porhallssonar, Fri^mundarsonar, er nam Forsjeludal. porhallr 
atti pi konu, er GuSrun het. Grimr het sonr )>eira, en puriSr 
ddttir; ))au varu vel i legg komin. porhallr var vel auSigt 
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mat^, ok mest at kvikf6, svfi, at engi maSr &tti jafnraart gan- 
ganda f4, sem liann. Ekki var hann hgf^'iingi, en )?6 skilrikr 
b6ndi. par var reimt mj^k, ok fekk hann varla sauCamaun, 
av4 at honum )?cetti duga. Hann leitaSi rdSs vi(5 marga vitra 
menn, hvat hann skyldi til bragSa taka; en engi gat )>at r45 til 
gefit, er dygSi. porhallr reiS til ]>ings hvert sumar. Hann 
&tti hesta goSa. pat var eitt sumar k al|?ingi, at porhallr 
gekk til buJ5ar Skapta Iggmanns, poroddssonar. Skapti var 
manna vitrastr, ok heilraSr, ef hann var beiddr. pat skildi 
meS |>eim fe^gum: poroddr var forspar ok kallaSr undir- 
hyggjumaSr af sumum mQnnum, en Skapti lagM J^at til meC 
hverjum manni, sem hann aetlaoi at duga skyldi, ef eigi vaeri 
af )?vi brug^it; )>vi var hann kallaSr betrfeSrungr. porhallr 
gekk i bu6 Skapta; hann fagnafti vel porhalli, )?vi hann vissi, 
at hann var rikr maCr at fe, ok spurtSi hvat at ti-’5endum vaeri. 

porhallr mselti: “HeilraeJ'i vilda ek af y15r )>iggja.” 

“f litlum fmrum em ek til ]>ess,” sag5i Skapti; “eSa hvat 
stendr J;ik?” 

porhallr maelti: “pat er sv4 hdttat, at mer helz litt 4 
sauSamgnnum. VerSr })eim heldr klakksart, en sumir gera 
engar lyktir 4. Vill nu engi til taka, s4 er kunnigt er til, hvat 
fyrir byr." 

Skapti svarar: “par mun liggja meinvaettr ngkkur, er 
menn eru trcgari til at geyma si5r J^ins fjar en annarra manna. 
Nii fyrir )>vi, at l>u hefir at mer r4J^ sott, pk skal ek fa per sauCa- 
mann, )>ann er Glamr heitir, aettaSr or Svi|;j65, or Sylgsd^lum, 
er lit kom i fyrra sumar, mikill ok sterkr, ok ekki rajyk viC 
al]>ySu skap.” 

porhallr kvaz ekki um |?at gefa, ef hann geymdi vel fjarins; 
Skapti sagfii ^(Srura eigi vjent horfa, ef hann geymdi eigi fyrir 
afls sakir ok 4raeSi3; porhallr gekk pk ut. petta var at j>ing- 
lausnum. 

pbrhalli var vant hesta tveggja Ijosbleikra, ok for sjalfr at 
leita; af |)vi J>ykk]az menn vita, at hann var ekki mikilmenni. 
Hann gekk upp undir Sle548 ok suCr meJ5 fjalli pvi, er Ar- 
mannsfell heitir. pa 84 hann, hvar maSr for ofan or Go5askbgi 
ok bar hrfs 4 hesti. Bratt bar saman fund jpeira; porhallr 
spurSi hann at nafni, en hann kvez G14mr heita. pessi matr 

10—2 
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var mikill vexti ok undarligr i yfirbragSi, blaeyg^ir ok opineygCr, 
ulfgrar i harslit. porhalli bra ngkkut i briin, er haan sa )>enna 
mann; en ]>6 skildi hann, at honum mundi til J^essa visat. 

“Hvat er J)er bezt bent at vinna?” segir porhallr. 

Glamr kvats ser vel bent at geyma saui'ifjar 4 vetrum. 

“Viltu geyma sauSfjar mins?” segir porhallr; “gaf Skapti 
Jjik 4 mitt vald.” 

“Sva mun pei bentust min vist, at ek fari sjalfraSr; )?vi ek 
em skapstyggr, ef mer likar eigi vel,” sag5i Glamr. 

“Ekki mun mer mein at segir porballr, “ok vil ek, 
at l>u farir til min.” 

“Gera ma ek Jjat,” segir Glamr; “e3a eru j^ar ngkkur 
vandboefi a?” 

“Reirat )>ykkir );ar vera,” sag?ii porballr. 

“Ekki braeSumz ek flykur sagC)i Glamr, “ok J^ykldr 

mer at 6dauflig[i]a.” 

“pess muntu vi5 );urfa,” segir pothallr, “ok bentar J^ar 
betr, at vera eigi alllitill fyrir ser.” 

Eptir ))at kaupa ))eir saman, ok skal Glamr koma at vetr- 
nottum. SiSan skildu );eir, ok fann porhallr besta sina, )7ar 
sem hann hafi^i nyleitat. Rei5 porballr beim, ok ];akka&i 
Skapta sinn velgerning. 

Sumar leiQ af, ok fretti porballr ekki til sauSamanns, ok 
engi kunni skyn 4 bonum. En at 4nefndum tima kom bann 
a porhallsstaOi. Tekr bondi vi3 honum vel, en gllum pSrum 
gaz ekki at bonum, en husfreyju J?6 minst. Hann tok vi5 
fjarvarSveizlu, ok varS honum btit fyrir pvi; hann var hljoS- 
mikill ok dimmraddaSr, ok feit stgkk allt saman, J^egar hann 
hoaSi. Kirkja var 4 porhallsstQSum; ekki vildi G14mr til 
hennar koma; bann var osgngvinn ok triilauss, stirfinn ok 
viSskotaillr; gllum var hann hviraleiSr. 

Nu leiS sva )>ar til er kemr atfangadagr jola. p4 stoS G14mr 
snemma upp ok kallaSi til matar sins. 

Husfreyja svarar: “Ekki er pat hattr kristinna manna, at 
mataz j^enna dag, J^viat 4 morgin er joladagr hinn fyrsti,” segir 
hon, “ok er pvi fyrst skylt at fasta i dag.” 

Hann svarar: “Marga hindrvitni hafi )>er, pi er ek s6 til 
enskis koma. Veit ek eigi, at mgnnum fari nu betr at, heldr 
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en J>&, er menn f6ru ekki meS sllkt. p6tti m6r betri 
siSr, er merin vdru beiSnir kallacir; ok vil ek mat minn en 
engar lefjur.’* 

Hiisfreyja meelti: “Vist veit ek, at J»er mun ilia faraz i 
dag, ef })u tekr J^etta illbrigSi til.” 

G14mr baS hana taka mat i sta5; kvaS benni annat skyldu 
vera vena. Hon )>or5i eigi annat, en at gera, sem hann vildi. 
Ok ei bann var mettr, gekk bann ut, ok var beldr gustillr. 
VeSri var sv& farit, at myrkt var um at litaz, ok fi^graSi or 
drifa, ok gnymikit, ok versnaSi mj^k sem 4 leiS daginn. HeyrSu 
menn til sauJSamanns gndverSan daginn, en miSr er i lei5 daginn. 
T6k )?4 at fjuka, ok gerSi a bris um kveldit; komu menn til 
tiSa, ok leiS sv4 fram at dagsetri; eigi kom Glamr heim. Var 
pi um talat, bv4rt hana skyldi eigi leita; en fyrir j?vi, at hris 
var i ok niSamyrkr, pi var3 ekki af leitinni. Kom bann eigi 
beim jolanottina; biCu menn sva fram um ti5ir. At oernum 
degi foru menn i leitina, ok fundu feit vi5a i f§nnum, lamit af 
ofviSri eSa blaupit i fjgll upp. JJvinsest komu I’eir i traSk 
mikinn ofarliga f dalnum. potti J?eim pwi likt, sem J?ar hefsi 
glimt veiit beldr sterkliga, J>vlat grjotit var vi5a upp leyst, ok 
bv4 jgrSin. peir hugSu at vandliga ok s4, hvar Glamr 14, skamt 
4 brott fr4 J>eim. Hann var dauSr, ok bl4r sem Hel, en digr sem 
naut. peim bau5 af bonum oj^ekt mikla, ok hraus )jeim mjgk 
hugr vit5 bonum. En p6 leituSu J»eir vi5 at fcera hann til 
kirkju, ok g4tu ekki komit bonum, nema 4 einn gilsjjrgm pa.i 
skamt ofan fr4 ser; ok foru heim vi5 sva biiit, ok sggflu bonda 
J>enna atburS, Hann spursi, bvat Glami mundi hafa at bana 
orSit. peir kv45uz rakit bafa spor sv4 stor, sem keraldsbotni 
vaeri nicr skelt paX&n fr4, sem traSkrinn var, ok upp undir bjgrg 
J>au, er )?ar v4ru ofarbga i dalnum, ok fylgSu )>ar me3 bloSdrefjar 
miklar. pat drogu menn saman, at su meinvasttr, er 45r 
hafsi [J>ar] verit, mundi bafa deytt Gl4m; en hann mundi fengit 
hafa benni ngkkurn 4verka, )?ann er tekit hafi til fulls, 
)>viat vis pi meinvffitti befir aldri vart orSit siCan. Annan 
jdladag var enn til farit at fcera Gl4m til kirkju. Varu eykir 
fyrir beittir, ok g4tu |>eir bvergi foert bann, )>egar slettlendit 
vai ok eigi var forbrekkis at fara. Gengu mi fr4 viS 8v4 biiit. 
Hinn Jirisja dag for prestr meff J>eim, ok leituSu allan daginn, 
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ok Glarar fannz eigi. Eigi vildi prestr optar til fara; en 
sauSamaSr fannz, J^egar prestr var eigi i fer5. Letu )jeir pi 
fyrir vinnaz, at fcera hann til kirkju; ok dysjuSu hann pa.T, sem 
pi var hann kominn. Litlu siSar urSu menn varir vi5 p&t, at 
Gldmr la eigi kyrr. Var5 rngnoum at )>vi mikit mein, sv4 
at margir fellu i ovit, ef sa hann, en sumir heidu eigi vitinu. 
pegar eptir jolin jjottuz menn sja hann heima )>ar i bcenum. 
UiSu menn dkafliga hreeddir; stukku pi margir menu i brott. 
pvina^st tok Glamr at ri5a husum i nfetr, 8v4 at la vi6 brotum. 
Gekk hann pi ndliga naetr ok daga. Varla ]^orSu menn at 
fara upp i dalinn, |>6at aetti nog j^rendi. potti mgnnum far 1 
heraoinu mikit mein at fcssu. 

Um varit fekk porhallr ser hjon ok gerSi bu i jf^rSu sinni. 
Tok fa at minka aptrgangr, me^an solargangr var mestr. Lei5 
sv4 fram i mif'sumar. petta suraar kom ut skip i Hunavatni; 
far var i si ma5r, er porgautr het. Hann var utlendr at kyni, 
mikill ok sterkr; hann haf5i tveggja manna afl; hann var 
lauss ok einn fyrir ser; hann vildi fa starfa n^kkurn, fvi(at) 
hann var felauss. porhallr reiS til skips ok fann porgaut; 
spurSi ef hann vildi vinna fyrir honum; porgautr kvaS fat 
vel mega vera, ok kvez eigi vanda fat. 

“Sva skaitu vi5 huaz,” segir porhallr, “sem far s4 ekki 
veslingsmgnnum hent at vera, fyrir aptrggngum feim, er far 
hafa verit um hris, en ek vil ekki fik i talar draga.” 

porgautr svarar: “Eigi fykkjumz ek upp gefinn, foat ek 
sji smavafur; mun fa eigi ^tSnim dselt, ef ek hrseSumz; ok ekki 
bregti ek vist minni fyrir fat.” 

Nu semr feim vel kaupstefnan, ok skal porgautr gaeta 
sauCfjdr at vetri. 

LeiS nu af sumarit. Tok porgautr vi5 f4nu at vetrndttum. 
Vel likaCi gllum viS hann. Jafnan kom Glamr heim ok reitJ 
husum. pat fotti porgauti allkdtligt, ok kva5, “fraelinn furfa 
mundu naer at ganga, ef ek hraeSumz.” porhallr ba5 hann hafa 
fatt um; “er bezt, at fit reyniS ekki me5 ykkr.” 

porgautr mselti: “Sannliga er skekinn frottr or ytSr; ok 
dett ek eigi niCir milli dcegra vi5 skraf fetta.” 

Nu for sv4 fram um vetrinn allt til jola. Atfangakveld 
j61a for sauSamaCr til fj4r. 
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Glam '^walks'" after death 

mffilti htlsfreyja: “ purfa )jQetti m6r, at nu foari eigi at 
fornum br^gOum.” 

Hann svarar: “Ver eigi hrajdd urn )>at, husfreyja/’ sag^^i 
harm; “verSa mun eitthvert sQguligt, ef ek kem ekld aptr.” 
Si6an gekk hann aptr til fjar sins. VeSr var heldr kalt, ok fjuk 
mikit. pvi var porgautr vanr, at koma heim, ]ja er halfrjiikkvat 
var; en nu kom hann ekki heim I pat mund. Komu tioamenn, 
sem vant var. pat potti m^nnum eigi olikt d bovfaz sein fyrr. 
Bondi vildi leita lata eptir sauSamanni, en tioamenn t^Iduz 
undan, ok s^gJ^uz eigi mundu hsetta ser lit i trgllahcndr urn 
naetr; ok treystiz bondi eigi at fara, ok vars ekki af leitinni. 
Joladag, er menu vdru mottir, foru menn til ok leituSu sauOa- 
manns. Gengu peir fyrst til dysjar Glams, pviat menu Eetlufiu 
af bans v§ldum mundi orSit um bvarf sauJ^amanns. En er 
peir komu naer dysinni, sdu peir par mikil tioendi, ok par fundu 
peir saucamann, ok var hann brotinn a hals, ok lamit sundr 
hvert bein I honum. Si5an foeri'iu peir hann til kirkju, ok 
vartJ engum manni mein at porgauti siSan. En Glamr tok at 
magnaz af nyju. GerCi hann nu sv4 mikit af scr, at menn allir 
stukku brott af porhallsstQJ^um, litan bondi einn ok busfreyja. 
NautamaSr hafsi par verit lengi hinn sami. Vildi porballr 
hann ekki lausan I4ta fyrir gdSvilja sakir ok geymsiu. Hann 
var mjgk viS aldr, ok potti honum mikit fyrir, at fara 4 brott; 
84 hann ok, at allt for at onytju, pat er bondi 4tti, ef engi 
geymdi. Ok einn tima eptir mi-^jan vetr var pat einn morgin, 
at busfreyja for til fjoss, at mjolka kyr eptir tima. pa var 
alljost, pviat engi treystiz fyrr uti at vera annarr en nautama5r; 
hann for lit, pegar lysti. Hon heyrti brak mikit i fjosit, ok 
beljan Qskurliga; hon hljop inn cepandi ok kvaz eigi vita, hver 
6dcemi um v«ri i fjosinu. Bondi gekk ut ok kom til nautanna, 
ok stangaSi hvert annat. potti honum par eigi gott, ok gekk 
innar at hlgCunni. Hann s4, hvar 14 nautamaJSr, ok hafci 
hQfut5it i gSrum b4si en foetr i gCrum; hann 14 4 bak aptr. 
B6ndi gekk at honum ok preifa^i um hann; finnr bratt, at 
hann er dauSr ok sundr hryggrinn i honum. Var hann brotinn 
um bdshelluna. Nu potti bonda eigi vaert, ok for i brott af 
bcenum me5 allt pat, sem hann mdtti i brott flytja. En allt 
kvikfd pat, sem eptir var, deyddi Gldmr. Ok pvinajst for 
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hann um allan dalinn ok eyddi alia bcei upp fri Tungu. Var 
)76rhallr pa meS vinum sinum pa^t [sem] eptir var vetrarins. 
Engi maCr matti fara upp i dalinn meS best eSr bund, ))viat pat 
var )?egar drepit. En er varaSi, ok solargangr var sem mestr, 
letti heldr aptrg^ngunum. Vildi ]56rballr mi fara aptr til lands 
sins. UrSu honum ekki auSfengin hjon, en p6 geiSi bann bii 
i porhallsstgSum. For allt a sama veg sem fyrr; pegax at 
baustaoi, toku at vaxa reimleikar. Var pa mest sott at 
bondadottur; ok sva for, at bon lez af pw\. Margra raCa var 
1 leitat, ok var5 ekki at g^rt. potti m§nnum til pess borfaz, at 
ey5az mundi allr Vatnsdalr, ef eigi yrt5i bcetr k raSnar. 

Nu er par til at taka, at Grettir Asmundarson sat beima 
at Bjargi um baustit, siSan peir VigabarSi skildu a poreyjar* 
gniipi. Ok er mjgk var komit at vetrnottum, reiS Grettir 
heiman norSr yfir balsa til ViSidals, ok gisti k AuSunarstg5um. 
Sajttuz peir AuSunn til fulls, ok gaf Grettir bonum j^xi goSa, 
ok mseltu til vindttu meS ser. Au5unn bjo lengi k AuSunar- 
stgCum ok var kynsaell maSr. Hans sonr var Egill, er 4tti 
"OlfheiSi, dottur Eyjolfs GuSmundarsonar, ok var peira sonr 
Eyjolfr, er veginn var a alpingi. Hann var faSir Orms, kapilans 
porldks biskups. Grettir reis norSr til Vatnsdals ok kom i 
kynnisleit \ Tungu. par bjo pa Jgkull BarJ5arson, moSurbroSir 
Grettis; Jgkull var mikill maSr ok sterkr ok binn mesti ofsa- 
maSr. Hann var siglingama5r, ok mjgk odaell, en p6 mikil- 
boefr mat5r. Hann tok vel vis Gretti, ok var bann par prjar 
naetr. pa var sva mikit orS a aptrgyngum Glams, at mgnnum 
var ekki jafntiSroett sem pat. Grettir spurSi inniliga at peim 
atburSum, er b^fCu orSit; J^kull kvaS par ekki meira af sagt 
en til vasri boeft; “esa er per forvitni 4, fracndi! at koma 
par?” 

Grettir sagSi, at pat var satt. 

Jgkull baS bann pat eigi gera, “pvi pat er gaefuraun mikil; 
en fraendr pinir eiga mikit i baettu, par sem pu ert,” sagSi bann; 
“pykkir oss mi engi sHkr af imgum mgnnum sem pii; en illt 
mun af ilium bljota, par sem Glamr er. Er ok miklu betra, 
at f4z vis mennska menn en vis ovaettir sUkar.” 

Grettir kvaS ser bug a, at koma 4 porballsstaSi, ok sj4, bversu 
par vaeri um gengit. 
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Grettir resolves to combat Glam 

jQtull mselti: “S6 ek nii, at eigi tjfiir at letja I^ik; en satt 
er )>at sem mselt er, at sitt er hvdrt, gsefa e3a gervigleiki.” 

" pi er gSruin v4 fyrir dyrum, er gSrum er irm um komit; 

ok hygg at, hversu pii mun fara sjalfum, dSr lykr,” kvats 
Grettir. 

J^kull svarar: “Vera kann, at vit sjdim bd5ir ngkkut fram, 
en hv&rrgi f&i vi5 g^rt.” 

Eptir J^at skildu )>eir, ok likaci hvdrigum annars sp4r. 

Grettir rei5 i porliallsstaSi, ok fagnaSi bondi honum vel. 
Hann spurSi, hvert Grettir setlaoi at fara; en hann segiz pa.T 
vilja vera um ndttina, e£ bonda L'kaci, at svi vaeri. porhallr 
kvaz ))ykk fyrir kunna, at hann vaeri J^ar, “en fam J^ykkir 
sloegr til at gista her um tima; muntu hafa heyrt getit um, 
hvat h6r er at vaela. En ek vilda gjarna, at J>u hlytir engi 
vandraeci af m4r. En Jjoat )>u komiz heill 4 brott, pi veit ek 
fynr vist, at ))u missir bests |>ins; J>vi engi heldr her heilum 
sinum fararskjota, s4 er kemr.” 

Grettir kva5 gott til hesta, hvat sem af )?essum yrSi. 

porhallr var5 glatSr vi5, er Grettir vildi |?ar vera, ok tok 
vie honum b45um h^ndum. Var hestr Grettis laestr i hiisi 
sterkliga. peir foru til svefins, ok leis sva af nottin, at ekki 
kom Gl4mr heim. 

pi maelti porhallr: “Vel hefir brugeit vi3 Jjina kvamu, 
)>viat hverja nott er Gldmr vanr at ri5a hiisum eSa brjota upp 
hureir, sem J>u mdtt merki sja.” 

Grettir maelti: “ pa mun vera annathvart, at hann mun 
ekki lengi i ser sitja, e5a mun af venjaz meirr en eina nott. 
Skal ek vera h4r nott aSra ok sjd, hversu ferr.*’ 

SfSan gengu j^eir til bests Grettis, ok var ekki vie hann 
glez. Allt J>6tti bonda at einu fara. Nu er Grettir p 2 .x aSra 
n6tt, ok kom ekki Jjraellinn heim. pa potti bonda mjgk vsnkaz. 
F6r hann pi at sji best Grettis. pa var upp brotit husit, er 
bondi kom til, en hestrinn dreginn til dyra utar, ok lamit i 
sundr i honum hvert bein. 

porhallr sagSi Gretti, hvar pi var korait, ok baS hann 
forSa sdr: “]>viat viss er dauoinn, ef ]>u bi5r Glams.” 

Grettir svarar: “Eigi md ek minna hafa fyrir best minn, 
en at sjd ^raelinn.” 
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Bondi sagtii, at }>at var eigi bati, at sja hann, “)?viat hann 
er olikr n^kkurri mannligri mynd; en gO''^ j^ykki mer hver sii 
stund, er vilt her vera.” 

Nu HSr dagrinn; ok er menn skyldu fara til svefns, vildi 
Grettir eigi fara af klae^um, ok lag.'iz ni-'ir i setit gegnt lokrekkju 
bonda. Hann hafoi n^ggvarfeld yfir ser, ok knepti annat 
skautit ni5r undir foetr ser, en annat snara^i hann undir h^fuS 
ser, ok sa ut um h^fuSsmattina. Setstokkr var fyrir framan 
setit, mjgk sterkr, ok sppndi hann |>ar i. Dyraumbuningrinn 
allr var fra brotinn utidyrunum, en nu var J)ar fyrir bundinn 
hurSarflaki, ok ovendiliga um buit. pver|>ilit var allt brotit 
fra skalanum, J>at sem )>ar fyrir framan hafSi verit, baeSi fyrir 
ofan Jjvertreit ok neSan. Scengr allar varu or staS fcerSar. 
Heldr var )>ar ovistuligt. Ljos brann f skalanum um nottina. 
Ok er af mundi j^iiSjungr af nott, heyrSi Grettir ut dynur 
miklar. Var )>a farit upp i husin, ok ri5it skalanum ok barit 
haelunum, sva at brakati i hverju tre. pvi gekk lengi; pi 
var farit ofan af husunum ok til dyra gengit. Ok er upp var 
lokit hurSunni, 84 Grettir, at |?r 0 ellinn retti inn h^fuSit, ok 
syndiz honum afskreemiliga mikit ok undarliga storskorit. 
Glamr for seint ok rettiz upp, er hann kom inn i dyrnar; hann 
gnajfaSi ofarliga vis raifrinu; snyr at skalanum ok lagSi hand- 
leggina upp 4 pvertreit, ok gaeg^^iz inn yfir skalann. Ekki 14t 
bondi heyra til sin, j^viat honum J^otti oerit um, er hann heyrsi, 
hvat um var uti. Grettir 14 kyrr ok hrcerSi sik hvergi. Gl4mr 
84, at hruga ngkkur 14 i setinu, ok rez mi innar eptir sk4lanum 
ok |>reif i feldinn stundarfast. Grettir spyrndi i stokkinn, ok 
gekk f>vi hvergi. G14mr hnykti i annat sinn miklu fastara, 
ok bifasiz hvergi feldrinn. 1 )>risja sinn ))reif hann i meS 
bdSum hgndum sva fast, at hann retti Gretti upp or setinu; 
kiptu mi 1 sundr feldinum i milium sin. Gl4mr leit 4 slitrit, 
er hann belt 4, ok undraSiz mjgk. hverr sv4 fast mundi togaz 
vis hann. Ok i J^vi hljop Grettir undir hendr honum, ok J?reif 
um hann misjan, ok spent! 4 honum hrygginn sem fastast 
gat hann, ok aetlaSi hann, at Glamr skyldi kikna vis. En 
J?raellinn lag-^i at handleggjum Grettis sva fast, at harm h^rfaSi 
allr fyrir orku sakir. For Grettir pi undan i yms setin. Gengu 
pi fra stokkarnir, ok allt brotnaSi, ])at sem fyrir varS. Vildi 
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GUmr leita ilt, en Grottir fcerCi vi5 fcetr, hvar sem bann mAtti. 
En )»6 gat Gl&mr dregit hann fram or skalanum. Attu pcir 
]>i allharCa s6kn, |)viat }>rccl]inn aetloOi at koma honum ut or 
bcenum; en svfL illt sem var at eiga vis Glam inni, ]>i sd Grettir, 
at )>6 var verra, at faz vi5 hann liti; ok pvi brauz hann i moti 
af gllu afli at fara \it. GIdmr foerSiz i aukana, ok knepti hann 
at s6r, er )?eir komu i anddyrit. Ok er Grettir ser, at hann fekk 
eigi vis spornat, hefir hann allt eitt atrisit, at hann lileypr sem 
harSast i fang l^rselnum ok spyrnir bdSum fotum i jarSfastan 
stein, er st6S \ dyrunum. ViS j^cssu bjoz })ra‘llinn eigi; hann 
hafsi )>d togaz viS at draga Gretti at sdr; ok pvi kiknaoi Glamr 
4 bak aptr, ok rank ^fugr ut 4 dyrnar, sva at herCarnar narau 
uppdyrit, ok racfrit gekk i sundr, bscSi vicirnir ok jjokjan frerin; 
fell hann sv4 opinn ok gfugr ut or husunura, en Grettir 4 hann 
ofan. Tunglskin var mikit uti ok gluggajjykkn; hrattstundum 
fyrir, en stundum dro fra. Nu i pvi, er Glamr fell, rak skyit 
fr4 tunglinu, en Glamr hvesti augun upp i moti. Ok sva hefir 
Grettir sagt sj4lfr, at pi eina syn hafi hann set sv4, at honum 
brygSi viC. pi sigaSi sv4 at honum af §llu saman, moeOi ok 
)>v(, er hann $4 at G14mr gaut sinum sjonum harsliga, at hann 
gat eigi brugCit saxinu, ok 14 naliga i milli heims ok heljar. 
En pvi var meiri dfagnaSarkraptr mes Gldmi en flestum gCrum 
aptrggngumQnnum, at hann maelti pi 4 i^essa lei^: “Mikit 
kapp hefir j?u 4 lagit, Grettir,” sagSi hann, “at finna mik. 
En pzX mxm eigi undarligt pykkja, poat j^u hljotir ekki mikit 
happ af mdr. En J>at m4 ek segja );6r, at k'J hefir nu fengit 
helming afls J^ess ok ^roska, er pit var astlaSr, ef pu hef.'ir 
mik ekki fundit. Nu fae ek ]?at afl eigi af J>cr tekit, er pu hefir 
45r hrept; en |>vi m4 ek raSa, at |?u verSr aldri sterkari en nu 
ertu, ok ertu p6 nogu sterkr, ok at )?vf mun mgrgum verl^a. 
pi hefir frsegr orSit h4r til af verkum )>inum; en hesan af 
munu falla til pm sektir ok vigaferli, en Best 9II verk Jjin snuaz 
)>4r til 6g»fu ok hamingjuleysis. pi munt versa utlaogr ggrr, 
ok hljota jafnan uti at bua einn samt. pi legg ek k-^t 4 viS 
}>ik, at )>essi augu 84 |jer jafnan fyrir sjonum, sem ek ber eptir; 
ok mun J>6r erfitt J>ykkja, einum at vera; ok pj.t mun pii til 
dauSa draga.” 

Ok sem J’laellinn hafSi J>etta m®lt, pi rann af Gretti omegin, 
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\>a.t sem d honum hafsi verit. Bra hann saxinu ok hjo 
hgfuS af Glami ok setti Jjat vi3 J»j 6 honum. Bondi kom ]>d tit, 
ok hafSi klffiz, a me^^an Glamr let ganga tgluna; en hvergi 
}>or^i hann n$r at koma, fyrr en Glamr var fallinn. porhallr 
lofaJ^i gu?S fyrir, ok f>akka5i vel Gretti, er hann hafci unnit )?enna 
ohreina anda. Foru J>eir ]>k til, ok brendu Glam at kgldum 
kolum. Eptir )>at [baru )>eir gsku bans i eina hit ok] grofu )?ar 
nit5r, sem sizt varu fjarhagar eSa mannavegir. Gengu heim 
eptir ]>at, ok var J>a mjok komit at degi. LagOiz Grettir niSr, 
|>viat hann var stirSr mjgk. porhallr sendi raenn a n$stu bcei 
eptir mgnnum; syndi ok sagSi, hversu farit hafSi. Qllum 
]> 6 tti mikils um vert um J>etta verk, J>eim er heyrSu. Var |?at 
pi almoelt, at engi v®ri )»vilikr maSr a gllu landinu fyrir afls 
aakir ok hreysti ok allrar atgervi, sem Grettir Asmundarson. 

porhallr leysti Gretti vel af gar&i ok gaf honum goSan best 
ok klffiSi scemilig, J>vi[at] |>au varu gll sundr leyst, er hann 
hafsi aCr borit. Skildu )»eir meS vindttu. ReiS Grettir jjaSan 
1 As 1 Vatnsdal, ok tok porvaldr vi 6 honum vel ok spurSi inniliga 
at sameign |?eira Glams; en Grettir segir honum vioskipti )?eira, 
ok kvaz aldri i J^vlUka afiraun komit hafa, sva langa viSreign 
sem )>eir hgf5u saraan att. 

porvaldr baS hann hafa sik spakan, “ok mun pi vel duga, 
en ella mun )? 6 r slysgjarnt versa.” 

Grettir kvaS ekki batnat hafa um lyndisbragSit, ok sagSiz 
mi miklu verr stiltr en aSr, ok allar motgersir verri pykkja. 
A pvi fann hann mikla muni, at hann var orSinn maSr svd 
myrkfaelinn, at hann jJorSi hvergi at fara einn saman, )>egar 
myrkva tdk. Syndiz honum pi hvers kyns skripi; ok psit er 
haft siSan fyrir orStoeki, at peim Ijdi Glamr augna eSr gefi 
gldmsyni, er mj^k syniz annan veg, en er. Grettir reiS heim 
til Bjargs, er hann hafsi ggrt jilrendi sm, ok sat heima um 
vetrinn. 


(6) Sandhaugar episode (caps. 64-66) 

Steinn het prestr, er bjo at Eyjardalsd i BarSardal. Hann 
var bupegn goSr ok rikr at fe. Kjartan het son bans, rgskr 
maSr ok vel a legg kominn. porsteinn hviti hdt maSr, er 
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bj6 at Sandhaugum, suCr fr& Eyjardalsd. Steinvgr h^t kona 
bans, ung ok glaSlAt. J)au Attu b^rn, ok vdru ]^au ung i J^enna 
tima. par potti mQnnum reimt mjgk aakir trgllagangs. pat 
bar til, tveim vetium fyrr en Grettir kom norSr i sveitir, at 
Steiavgr busfreyja at Sandhaugum for til jolati'Ca til Eyjar- 
dals4r eptir vana, en bondi var heima. LggSuz menu niCr til 
svefns urn kveldit; ok urn nottina heyrSu menn brak mildt 
i sk&Iann, ok til saengr bonda. Engi porsi upp at stauda at 
forvitnaz um, pviat pat var fament mjgk. Husfreyja kom 
heim um morgumnn, ok var bondi horbnn, ok vissi engi, hvat 
af honum var orSit. Licu sva bin nsestu misseri. En annan 
vetr eptir, vildi husfreyja fara til tiSa; ba5 bon hiiskarl sinn 
heima vera. Harm var tregr til; en bat5 hana ra5a. For par 
allt i sgrau leis, sem fyrr, at huskarl var horfinn. petta potti 
mgnnum undarligt. Sau menn pa blosdrefjar ngkkurar 1 uti- 
dyrum. pottuz menn pat vita, at ovsettir mundu hafa tekit pa 
b43a. petta frettiz visa um sveitir. Grettir hafoi spurn af 
pessu. Ok mes pvi at honum var mjgk lagit at koma af reim- 
leikum eSa aptrggngum, pa gerti hann ferC sina til Bar<5ardals, 
ok kom atfangadag jola til Sandha[u]ga. Hann duldiz ok 
nefndiz Gestr. Husfreyja sa, at hann var fur'u mikill vexti, 
en heimafolk var furSu hrsett vi5 hann. Hann beiddiz par 
gistingar. Husfreyja kvaS honum mat til reiou, “en abyrgz 
pik sjilfr.” 

Hann kvaS svi vera skyldu. “Mun ek vera heima,” scgir 
hann, “en pii far til tiCa, ef pu vilt.” 

Hon svarar: “Mer pykkir pii hraustr, ef pu porir heima at 

vera.” 

‘Eigi laet ek m6r at einu getit,” sagSi hann. 

“Hit pykkir m4r heima at vera,” segir hon, “en ekki 
komumz ek yfir ana.” 

“Ek skal fylgja per yfir,” segir Gestr. 

8i5an bj6z hon til tiSa, ok dottir hennar me5 henni, litil 
vexti. Hl4ka mikil var liti, ok iin i leysingum; var 4 henni 
jakafgr. 

p4 maelti hdsfreyja: “ Ofoert er yfir 4na, bseSi mgnnum ok 
hestum.” 

“Vg6 munu 4 vera,” kvac Gestr; “ok veriS eigi hrseddar.” 
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“Ber ))u fyrst meyna,” kvaS husfreyja, “hon er lettari.” 

“Ekki nenni ek at gera tv$r fer'ir at j^essu,” segir Gestr, 
“ok mun ek bera pik a handlegg mer.” 

Hon signdi sik ok miulti: “petta er ofcera; eSa hvat gerir 
)ju j?a af meyjunni?” 

“Sja mun ek raS til pess,” segir hann; ok greip j^aer upp 
baSar ok sctti hina yngri i kne m6(5ur sinnar, ok bar |>aer sva 
i vinstra armlegg ser; en hafoi lausa hina hoegri hgnd ok 65 
sva ut a va5it. Eigi porSu j^oer at cepa, sva varu )>aer hrseddar. 
En din skall j^egar upp a brjosti honum. pa rak at honum 
jaka mikinn; en hann skaut vi6 hendi (^eiri, er laus var, ok hratt 
fra ser. GcrSi |>a sva djupt, at strauminn braut a gxlinni. 
Gs hann sterkliga, }»ar til er hann kom at bakkanum QOrura 
megin, ok fleygir |>eim a land. SiOan sncri hann aptr, ok var 
J>a halfr^kkvit, cr hann kom heim til Sandhauga; ok kallaCi 
til matar. Ok er hann var mettr, ba5 hann heimafolk fara 
innar \ stofu. Hann t6k pi bor5 ok lausa vi6u, ok rak um 
|)vera stofuna, ok ger5i balk mikinn, svd at engi heimamaSr 
komz fram yfir. Engi ))oi'5i i m6ti honum at mjcla, ok i engum 
skvldi kretta. Gengit var i hliSvegginn stofunnar inn vi5 
gaflhlaSlt; ok [>ar ))verpallr hja. par lag^^iz Gestr niSr ok for 
ekki af klos^unum. Lj6s brann i stofunni gegnt dyrum. Liggr 
Gestr svd fram a nottina. 


Hiisfreyja kom til Eyjardalsdr til ti5a, ok undruSu menn um 
fer^ir hennar yfir dna. Hon sagCiz eigi vita, hvdrt hana hef5i 
yfir flutt ma5r e^a trgll. Prestr kva5 mann vist vcra raundu. 


)>6at farra maki se; “ok latum hlj6tt yfir,” sag5i hann; “md 
vera, at hann se astlaSr til at vinna b6t a vandraeSum )?inum.” 


Var husfreyja |?ar um nottina. 

Nu er fra Gretti j^at at segja, at pk er dr6 at misri n6tt, 
heyrSi hann ut dynur miklar. pvinacst kora inn f stofuna 
trgllkona mikil. Hon haf5i i hendi trog, en annarri skalm, 
heldr mikla. Hon litaz um, er hon kom inn, ok sd, hvar Gestr 
la, ok hljop at honum, en hann upp \ m6ti, ok reSuz d grimraliga 
ok sottuz lengi \ stofunni. Hon var stcrkari, en hann for 
undan kcenliga. En allt j^at, sera fyrir J>eim var5, brutu |>au, 
jafnvel j>ver);ilit undan stofunni. Hon dr6 hann fram yfir 
dyrnar, ok svd f anddyrit; p&t tok hann fast i moti. Hon 
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vildi draga hann dt or bcenum, en var5 eigi fyrr en J»au 
leystu fri allan litidyraumbuninginn ok baru hann ut a heiSura 
s6r. poefSi hon ofan til 5rinnar ok allt fram at gljufrum. 

var Gestr Akafliga moSr, en |>6 var5 annathvait at gera: 
at herSa sik, ella mundi hon steypa honum i gljufrin. Alla 
ndttina sottuz ]jau. Eigi j^ottiz hann hafa fengiz vie |>vilikan 
dfagnaS fyrir aHs saldr. Hon haf.'i haldit honum sva fast at 
a6r, at hann mAtti hvarigri hendi taka til nykkurs, utan hann 
belt urn hana misja k[ett]una. Ok er |)au komu a argljufrit, 
bregSr hann flagSkonunni til sveiflu. 1 Jjvi varS honum laus hin 
hoegri hgndin. Hann j^reif ]>k skjott til saxins, er hann var 
gyrSr mee, ok bregSr J>vi; hdggr |ja k qx\ tryllinu, sva at af 
tok hgndina hoegri, ok avk vare hann lauss. En hon steyptiz 
i gljufrin ok sva f fossinn. Gestr var )>a hseSi stirfir ok m65r, 
ok 14 pa .1 lengi 4 hararinum. Gekk hann pk heim, er lysa tok, 
ok lagsiz f rekkju. Hann var allr j^rutinn ok blar. 

Ok er husfreyja kom fr4 tlGum, |;6tti henni faeldr raskat 
um hybyli sin. Gekk hon pk til Gests ok spurGi, hvat til hefai 
borit, er allt var brotit ok boelt. Hann sag^i allt, sem farit 
hafsi. Henni J>6tti mikils um vert, ok spurM, hverr hann var. 
Hann sagGi pk til hit sanna, ok baS soekja prest ok kvaz vildu 
finna hann. Var ok sva ggrt. En er Steinn prestr kora til 
Sandhauga, var6 hann bratt J^ess viss, at |?ar var kominn 
Grettir Asmundarson, er Gestr nefndiz. Prestr spurei, hvat 
hann setlaSi af J»cim mgnnum mundi vera orGit, er par hgfsu 
horfit. Grettir kvaz aetla, at f gljufrin mundu j^eir hafa horfit. 
Prestr kvaz eigi kunna at leggja trunaS 4 sagnir bans, ef engi 
merki m®tti til sja. Grettir segir, at siGar vissi j^eir |;at g^rr. 
F6r prestr heim. Grettir 14 f rekkju margar naetr. Husfreyja 
gerGi vi5 hann harcla vel; ok leiG 8v4 af jolin. petta er sQgn 
Grettis, at trgllkonan steypGiz f gljufrin vi5, er hon fekk saiit; 
en B4r(Sardalsmenn segja, at hana dagaCi uppi, pk er ]?au 
glimdu, ok spryngi, pk er hann hjo af henni hgndina, ok standi 
J’ar enn f konu liking 4 bjarginu. peir dalbuarnir leyndu )>ar 

Gretti. 

Um vetrinn eptir jol var pat einn dag, at Grettir f6r til 
Eyjardals4r. Ok er )>cir Grettir funduz ok prestr, mjclti 
Grettir: “86 ek pat, prestr,” segir hann, “at pd leggr litinn 
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truna5 i sagnir mmar. Nu vil ek at )ju farir meS mer til 
arinnar, ok sjair, hver Ukendi J>er Jjykkir a vera.” 

Prestr gerSi sva. En er J>eir komu til fossins, sau )^eir skuta 
upp undir bergit; J)at var meitilberg eva mikit, at hvergi 
matti upp komaz, ok naer tiu faQma ofan at vatninu. peir 
hQfOu festi me5 ser. 

pi maelti prestr: “Langt urn ofoert syniz mer )?er nisr at 
fara.” 

Grettir svarar : “ Foert er vist; en j^eim mun bezt J^ar, aem 
aga3tismenn eru. 5Iun ek forvitnaz, bvat i fossinum er, en J?u 
skalt geyma festar.” 

Prestr ba5 hann ratSa, ok keyrsi ni3r bael i berginu, ok bar 
at grjot, [ok sat ))ar hja]. 

Nu er fra Gretti at segja, at hann let stein i festaraugat 
ok let sva siga ofan at vatninu. 

“Hvern veg a;tlar J?u nii,” segir prestr, “at fara?” 

“Ekki vil ek vera bundinn,” segir Grettir, “)?a er ek kem 
ffossinn; sva boSar mer hugr um.” 

Eptir |>at bjo hann sik til ferSar, ok var f^klaeddr, ok gyrsi 
sik me3 saxinu, en hafoi ekki fleiri vapn. SiSan hljop hann af 
bjarginu ok niSr i fossinn. Sa prestr i iljar honum, ok vissi 
siSan aldri, hvat af honum var5. Grettir kafaSi undir fossinn, 
ok var J>at torvelt, )>viat i6a var mikil, ok var5 hann allt til 
grunns at kafa, a3r en hann kcemiz upp undir fossinn. par var 
forberg nykkut, ok komz hann inn )?ar upp i. par var hellir mikill 
undir fossinum, ok fell ain fram af berginu. Gekk hann pi 
inn f hellinn, ok var par eldr mikill a brgndum. Grettir si, 
at )^ar sat jgtunn §gurhga mikill; hann var hrseSiligr at sj&. 
En er Grettir kom at honum, hljop jgtunninn upp ok greip 
flein einn ok hjo til j^ess, er kominn var, j^viat bseSi matti hgggva 
ok leggja meS [honum]. Treskapt var i ; ]?at kglluSu menn pi 
heptisax, er |^annveg var ggrt. Grettir hjo i moti meS saxinu, 
ok kom i skaptit, sva at i sundr tok. Jgtunninn vildi pi 
seilaz i bak ser aptr til sverSs, er pa,i hekk i hellinum. I J>vi 
hjo Grettir framan a brjostit, sva at naliga tok af alia bring- 
spelina ok kvioinn, sva at iSrin steyptuz or honum ofan i ^na, 
ok keyr5i )?au ofan eptir ^nni. Ok er prestr sat viS festina, 
si hann, at slySrur ngkkurar rak ofan eptir strengnum bloSugar 
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allat. Hann varC lauss k velli, ok Jjottiz nti vita, at Grettir 
mundi dauCr vera. Hljop hann iik festarhaldinu ok for 
heim. Var komit at kveldi, ok sagci prestr visliga, at 
Grettir vseri dau8r; ok sagci, at mikill skaCi veeri eptir )>vilikan 
mann. 

Nu et frl, Gretti at segja; hann 16t skamt hgggva i milli, 
)>ar til er j^tunninn d6. Gekk Grettir pk innar eptir hellinum. 
Hann kveikti Ijos ok kannaOi hellinn. Ekki er fra )>vi sagt, 
hversu mikit f6 hann fekk i hellinum; en J?at aetla menn, at 
verit hafi ngkkut. Dvaldiz honum )>ar fram k nottina. Hann 
farm |)ar tveggja manna bein, ok bar )>au i belg einn. LeitaSi 
hann pk 6r hellinum ok lagSiz til festarinnar, ok hristi hana, ok 
SBtlaCi, at prestr mundi )7ar vera. En er hann vissi, at prestr 
var heim farinn, vartu hann pk at handstyrkja upp festina, ok 
komz hann sv4 upp k bjargit. For hann pk heim til Eyjardalsar 
ok kom i forkirkju belginum J)eim, sem beinin v4ru i, ok pB.T 
me8 runakefli )>vf, er visur )>essar varu forkunnliga vel 4 
ristnar: 

“Gekk ek i gljiifr et dgkkva 
gein veltiflug steina, 
vif> hj§rg«]>i hri|>ar 
hlunns ursvglum munni, 
fast 14 framm 4 brjosti 
flugstraumr f sal naumu 
heldr kom 4 her))ar skaldi 
h^r]? fjon Braga kvdnar.” 

Ok en j’essi: 

“Lj6tr kom m4r i moti 
mellu vinr or belli; 
hann fekz, heldr at s^nnu 
harjjfengr, wip mik lengi; 
harjjeggjat 16t ek hgggvit 
heptisax af skepti; 

Gangs klauf brjost ok bringu 
bjartr gunnlogi svarta*.” 

* 8m Finnur J6n88on, Den Norek-Iakmdeke Skjaldediglning, B. ii. 473-4. 

11 


as. 
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par sagtji sva, at Grettir hafi bein j^essi or hellinum haft. 
En er prestr kom til kirkju um morgininn, fann hann keflit ok 
))at sem fylgdi, ok las riinarnar. En Grettir hafsi farit heim til 
Sandhauga. 

En pi er prestr fann Gretti, spurSi hann inniliga eptir 
atburSum; en hann sag9i alia sggu um ferS sina, ok kvaS prest 
otruliga hafa haldit festinni. Prestr let )>at i sannaz. pottuz 
menn |>at vita, at j^essar ovaettir mundu valdit hafa manna- 
hv^rfum )?ar i dalnum. Var3 ok aldri mein af aptrggngum 
etSa reimleikum |>ar i dalnum sii^an. potti Grettir )>ar ggrt 
hafa mikla landhreinsan. Prestr jarSaSi bein j^essi i kirkju- 
garCi. 


Translation of Extracts from Grettis Saoa 

The Gratis saga was first printed in the middle of the eighteenth rentury, 
in Iceland (Marcusson, Nockrer Marg-frooder Sngu'Jalter, 1756. pp. 81-163). 
It was edited by Magnusson and Thordarson, Copenhagen, 1853, with a 
Danish translation, and again by Boer (Altnordische Saga-bibliothefc, Hille, 
1900). An edition was also printed at Reykjavik in 1900, edited by 

V. Asmundarson. 

There are over forty mss of the saga: Cod. Am. Mag. 551 a (quoted 
in the notes below as A) forms the basis of all three modern editions. Boer 
has investigated the relationship of the mss (Die handschriftlicke iiber- 
lieferuTig der Greltissaga, Z.J.d.Pk XXXI. 40-60), and has publislied, in an 
appendi.x to his edition, the readings of five of the more important, in so 
far as he considers that they can be utilized to amend the text supplied 

by A. 

The reader who consults the editions of both Magn^sson and Boer will 
be struck by the differences in the text, although both are following the 
same ms. Many of these differences are, of course, due to the fact that 
the editors are normalizing the spelling, but on different principles: many 
others, however, are due to the extraordinary difficulty of the ms itself, 
fill Sigfiis Blondal. of the Royal Library of Copenhagen, has examined 
Cod. Arn. Mag. 551 a for me, and he writes: 

Tt is the very worst ms I have ever met with. The writing is 
small, almost every word is abbreviated, and, worst of all. the writing 
is in many places effaced, partly by smoke (I suppose the MS needs 
must have been lying for years in some smoky and damp ba‘^slqfa) 
rendering the parchment almost as black as shoe-leather, but still 
more owing to the use of chemicals, which modern editors have been 
obliged to use, to make sure of what there really wm in the text. By 
the use of much patience and a lens, one can read it. though, in most 
places Unfortunately, this does not apply to the Gldmur episode, a 
big portion of which belongs to the very worst part of the ms, and the 
readings of that portion are therefore rather uncertain.” 

The Icelandic text given above agrees in the main with that in the 
excellent edition of Boer, to whom, in common with all students of the 
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GfreUigsoffa, I am much indebted: but I liave frequently adopted in pre¬ 
ference a spelling or wording nearer to that of Magnussou. in several of 
these instances (notably the spelling of the verses attributed to Gretlir) 
I think Prof Boer would probably himself agree. 

The words or letters placed between square brackets are those which 
are not to be found in Cod. Arn. JIag. 651 a. 

To Mr Blondal. who has been at the labour of collating with the ms, 
for my benefit, both the passages given above, my grateful tlianks are duo. 

There are English translations of the Orelti^ saga by Morris and E. 
Magniisson (1869, and in Morris’ IKor/rs, 1911, voj, vu) and by G. A. Might 
{Everyman's Library, 1914). 

For a discussion of the relationship of the GreUis f.aga to other stories, 
see also Boer, Zar Qrdiissagat in Z.f.d.Ph. xxx, 1-71. 


(a) Glam episode (p. 146 above) 

There was a man called Thorhall, who lived at Thorhall’s 
Farm in Shadow-dale. Shadow-dale runs up from Water-dale. 
Thorhall was son of Grim, son of Thorhall, son of Frithmund, 
who settled Shadow-dale. Thorhall’s wife was called Guthrun: 
their son was Grim, and Thurith their daughter—they were 
grown up. 

Thorhall was a wealthy man, and especially in cattle, so p 
that no man had as much live stock as he. He was not a 
chief, yet a substantial yeoman. The place was much haunted, 
and he found it hard to get a shepherd to suit him. He sought 
counsel of many wise men, what device he should follow, but 
he got no counsel which was of use to him. Thorhall rode each 
summer to the All-Thing; he had good horses. That was one 
summer at the All-Thing, that Thorhall went to the booth of 
Skapti Thoroddsson, the Law-man. 

Skapti was the wisest of men, and gave good advice if he 
was asked. There was this difference between Skapti and his 
father Thorodd: Thorodd had second sight, and some men 
called him underhanded; but Skapti gave to every man that 
advice which he believed would avail, if it were kept to: so he 
was called ‘ Better than his father.’ Thorhall went to the booth 
of Skapti. Skapti greeted Thorhall well, for he knew that he 
was a prosperous man, and asked what news he had. 

Thorhall said, “I should like good counsel from thee.” 

“I am little use at that,” said Skapti. “But what is thy 
need?” 


11—2 
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Thorball said, “It happens so, that it is difficult for me to 
keep my shepherds: they easily get hurt, and some will not 
serve their time. And now no one will take on the task, who 
knows what is before him.” 

Skapti answered, “There must be some evil being about, 
if men are more unwilling to look after thy sheep than those 
of other folk. Now because thou hast sought counsel of me, 
I will find thee a shepherd, who is named Glam, a Swede, from 
Sylgsdale, who came out to Iceland last summer. He is great 
and strong, but not much to everybody’s taste.” 

Thorhall said that he would not mind that, if he guarded 
the sheep well. Skapti said that if Glam had not the strength 
and courage to do that, there was no hope of anyone else. Then 
Thorhall went out; this was when the All-Thing was nearly 
ending. 

Thorhall missed two light bay horses, and he went himself 
to look for them—so it seems that he was not a great man. He 
went up under Sledge-hill and south along the mountain called 
Armannsfell. 

Then he saw where a man came down from Gothashaw, 
bearing faggots on a horse. They soon met, and Thorhall 
asked him his name, and he said he was called Glam. Glam 
. 148 was tall and strange in bearing, with blue* and glaring eyes, and 
wolf-grey hair. Thorhall opened his eyes when he saw him, 
but yet he discerned that this was he to whom he had been sent. 

“What work art thou best fitted for?” said Thorhall. 

Glam said he was well fitted to watch sheep in the winter. 

“ Wilt thou watch my sheep? ” said Thorhall. “ Skapti gave 
thee into my hand.” 

“You will have least trouble with me in your house if I go 
my own way, for I am hard of temper if I am not pleased,” 
said Glam. 

“That will not matter to me,” said Thorhall, “and I wish 
that thou shouldst go to my house.” 

“That may I well do,” said Glam, “but are there any 
difficulties?” 

^ MS A, followed by Magnd^aon, makes Glam bldeygSr, “blue>eyed’': Boer 
reads graeygSr, coosidering grey a more uncanny colour. 
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“It is ttought to be haunted,*’ said Thorhall. 

“I am not afraid of such phantoms,” said Glam, “and it 
seems to me all the less dull.” 

“Thou wilt need such a spirit,” said Thorhall, “and it is 
better that the man there should not be a coward.” 

After that they struck their bargain, and Glam was to come 
at the winter-nights [14th-16th of October]. Then they parted, 
and Thorhall found his horses where he had just been search¬ 
ing. Thorhall rode home and thanked Skapti for his good 
deed. 

Summer passed, and Thorhall heard nothing of his shepherd, 
and no one knew anything of him; but at the time appointed 
he came to Thorhall’s Farm, The yeoman greeted him well, 
but all the others could not abide him, and Thorhall’s wife 
least of all. Glam undertook the watching of the sheep, and 
it gave him little trouble. He had a great deep voice, and the 
sheep came together as soon as he called them. There was a 
church at Thorhall’s Farm, but Glam would not go to it. He 
would have nothing to do with the service, and was godless; 
he was obstinate and surlv and abhorred bv all. 

Now time went on till it came to Yule eve. Then Glam 
rose early and called for meat. The yeoman’s wife answered, 
“That is not the custom of Christian men to eat meat today, 
because tomorrow is the first day of Yule,” said she, “and 
therefore it is right that we should first fast today.” 

He answered, “Ye have many superstitions which I see are 
good for nothing. I do not know that men fare better now 
than before, when they had nought to do with such things. It p. 149 
seemed to me a better way when men were called heathen; 
and I want my meat and no tricks.” 

The yeoman’s wife said, *‘I know for a certainty that it will 
fare ill with thee today, if thou dost this evil thing.” 

Glam bade her bring the meat at once, else he said it should 
be worse for her. She dared not do otherwise than he willed, 
and when he had eaten he went out, foul-mouthed. 

Now it had gone so with the weather that it was heavy 
all round, and snow-flakes were falling, and it was blowing loud, 
and grew much worse as the day went on. The shepherd 
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was heard early in the day, but less later. Then wind began 
to drive the snow, and towards evening it became a tempest. 
Then men came to the service, and so it went on to nightfall. 
Glam did not come home. Then there was talk whether search 
ought not to be made for him, but because there was a tempest 
and it was pitch dark, no search was attempted. That Yule 
night he did not come home, and so men waited till after the 
service [next, i.e. Christmas, morning]. But when it was full 
day, men went to search, and found the sheep scattered in the 
snow-dri^ts^ battered by the tempest, or strayed up into the 
mountains. Then they came on a great space beaten down, 
high up in the valley. It looked to them as if there had been 
somewhat violent wrestling there, because the stones had been 
torn up for a distance around, and the earth likewise. They 
looked closely and saw where Glam lay a little distance away, 
lie was dead, and blue like Hel and swollen like an ox. They 
had great loathing of him, and their souls shuddered at him. 
Nevertheless thev strove to bring him to the church, but they 
could get him no further than the edge of a ravine a little below, 
and they went home leaving matters so, and told the yeoman 
what had happened. He asked what appeared to have been 
the death of Glam. They said that, from the trodden spot, up 
to a place beneath the rocks high in the valley, they had tracked 
marks as big as if a cask-bottom had been stamped down, and 
great drops of blood with them. So men concluded from this, 
that the evil thing which had been there before must have killed 
Glam, but Glam must have done it damage which had been 
enough, in that nought has ever happened since from that evil 
thing. 

The second day of Yule it was again essayed to bring Glam 
to the church. 

Beasts of draught were harnessed, but they could not move 
him where it was level ground and not down hill, so they de¬ 
parted, leaving matters so. 

The third day the priest went with them, and they searched 
P loOall day, but Glam could not be found. The priest would go no 

^ MS A has fon”^ or Jen'"', it is difficult to tell which. Magnhsson reads 
fenum, “morasses.” 
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more, but Glam was found when the priest was not in the 
company. Then they gave up trying to carry him to the 
church, and buried him where he was, under a cairn. 

A little later men became aware that Glum was not lying 
quiet. Great harm came to men from this, so that many fell 
into a swoon when they saw him, and some could not keep their 
wits. Just after Yule, men thought they saw him at home at 
the farm. They were exceedingly afraid, and many fled away. 
Thereupon Glam took to riding the house-roofs at nights, so 

* e n3 in. He walked almost night and 

day. Men hardly dared to go up into the dale, even though 
they had business enough. Men in that country-side thought 
great harm of this. 

In the spring Thoihall got farm-hands together and set up 
house on his land. Then the apparition began to grow less 
frequent whilst the sun’s course was at its height; and so 
it went on till midsummer. That summer a ship came out to 
Hunawater. On it was a man called Thorgaut. He was an 
outlander by race, big and powerful; he had the strength of 
two men. He was in no man’s service, and alone, and he wished 
to take up some work, since he bad no money. Thorhall rode 
to the ship, and met Thorgaut. He asked him if he would 
work for him. Thorgaut said that might well be, and that he 
would make no difficulties. 

“But thou must be prepared,” said Thorhall, “that it is 
no place for weaklings, by reason of the hauntings which 
have been going on for a while, for I will not let thee into a 
trap.” 

Thorgaut answered, “It does not seem to me that I am 
undone, even though I were to see some little ghosts. It must be 
no easy matter for others if I am frightened, and I will not give 
up my place for that.” 

So now they agreed well, and Thorgaut was to watch the 
sheep when winter came. 

Now the summer passed on. Thorgaut took charge of the 
sheep at the winter-nights. He was well-pleasing to all. Glam 
ever came home and rode on the roofs. Thorgaut thought it 
sporting, and said that the thrall would have to come nearer 
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in order to scare him. But Thorhall bade him keep quiet: 
“It is best that ye should not try your strength together.” 
Tliorgaut said, “Verily, your courage is shaken out of you: 
I shall not drop down with fear between day and night over 
such talk.” 

Now things went on through the winter up to Yule-tide. 
On Yule evening the shepherd went out to his sheep. Then 
. 151 the yeoman’s wife said, “It is to be hoped that now things will 
not go in the old way.” 

He answered, “Be not afraid of that, mistress; something 
worth telling will have happened if I do not come back.” 

Then he went to his sheep. The weather was cold, and it 
snowed much. Thorgaut was wont to come home when it was 
twilight, but now he did not come at that time. Men came to 
the service, as was the custom. It seemed to people that 
things were going as they had before. The yeoman wished to 
have search made for the shepherd, but the church-goers 
excused themselves, and said they would not risk themselves 
out in the hands of the trolls by night. And the yeoman did not 
dare to go, so the search came to nothing. 

On Yule-day, when men had eaten, they went and searched 
for the shepherd. They went first to Glam’s cairn, because men 
thought that the shepherd’s disappearance must have been 
through his bringing-about. But when they came near the 
cairn thev saw great things, for there they found the shepherd 
with his neck broken and not a bone in him whole. Then they 
carried him to the church, and no harm happened to any man 
from Thorgaut afterwards; but Glam began to increase in 
strength anew. He did so much that all men fled away from 
Thorhall's Farm, except only the yeoman and his wife. 

Now the same cattle-herd had been there a long time. 


Thorhall would not let him go, because of his good-will and good 
service. He was far gone in age and was very unwilhng to 
leave: he saw that everything went to waste which the yeoman 
had, if no one looked after it. And once after mid-winter it 


happened one morning that the yeoman’s wife went to the 
byre to milk the cows as usual. It was quite light, because no 
one dared to go out before, except the cattle-herd: he went 
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out as soon as it dawned. She heard great cracking in the byre 
and a hideous bellowing. She ran back, crying out, and said 
she did not know what devilry was going on in the byre. 

The yeoman went out, and came to the cattle, and they were 
goring each other. It seemed to him no good to stay there, and 
he went further into the hay-barn. He saw where the cattle- 
herd lay, and he had his head in one stall and his feet in the 
next. He lay on his back. The yeoman went to him and felt 
him. He soon found that he was dead, and his back-bone broken 
in two; it had been broken over the partition slab. 

Now it seemed no longer bearable to Thorhall, and he left his 
farm with all that he could carry away; but all the live-stock 
left behind Glam killed. After that he went through all thep. 
dale and laid waste all the farms up from Tongue. Thorhall 
spent what was left of the winter with his friends. No man 
could go up into the dale with horse or hound, because it was 
slain forthwith. But when spring came, and the course of the 
sun was highest, the apparitions abated somewhat. Now 
Thorhall wished to go back to his land. It was not easy for 
him to get servants, but still he set up house at Thorhall’s Farm. 

All went the same way as before. When autumn came on 

% 

the hauntings began to increase. The yeoman’s daughter was 
most attacked, and it fared so that she died. Many counsels 
were taken, but nothing was done. Things seemed to men to 
be looking as if all Water-dale must be laid waste, unless some 
remedies could be found. 

Now the story must be taken up about Grettir, how he sat 
at home at Bjarg that autumn, after he had parted from Barthi- 
of-the-Slayings at Thorey’s Peak. And when it had almost 
come to the winter-nights, Grettir rode from home, north over 
the neck to Willow-dale, and was a guest at Authun’s Farm. 
He was fully reconciled to Authun, and gave him a good axe, 
and they spake of their wish for friendship one with the other. 
(Authun dwelt long at Authun’s Farm, and much goodly off- 
spring had he. Egil was hi.sson, who wedded Ulfheith, daughter 
of Eyjolf Guthmundson; and their son was Eyjolf, who was 
slain at the All-Thing. He was father of Orm, chaplain to 
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Bishop Thorlak.) Grettir rode north to Water-dale and came 
on a visit to Tongue. At that time Jokul Barthson lived 
there, Grettir’s uncle. Jokul was a man great and strong and 
very proud. He w’as a seafaring man, and very over-bearing, 
yet of great account. He received Grettir well, and Grettir was 
there three nights. 

There was so much said about the apparitions of Glam 
that nothing was spoken of by men equally with that. 
Grettir inquired exactly about the events which had happened. 
Jokul said that nothing more had been .spoken than had 
verily occurred. “But art thou anxious, kinsman, to go 
there?” 

Grettir said that that was the truth. Jokul begged him not 
to do so, “For that is a great risk of thy luck, and thy kinsmen 
have much at stake where thou art,” said he, “for none of the 
young men seems to us to be equal to thee; but ill will come of 
ill where Glam is, and it is much better to have to do with mortal 
men than with evil creatures like that.” 

Grettir said he was minded to go to Thorhall’s Farm and 
. 153 see how things had fared there. Jokul said, “I .see now that it 
is of no avail to stop thee, but true it is what men say, that 
good-luck is one thing, and goodliness another.” 

“Woe is before one man’s door when it is come into another’s 
house. Think how it may fare with thee thyself before the end,” 
said Grettir. 

Jokul answered, “ It may be that both of us can see somewhat 
into the future, but neither can do aught in the matter.” 

After that they parted, and neither was pleased with the 
other’s foreboding. 

Grettir rode to Tborhall’s Farm, and the yeoman greeted 
him well. He asked whither Grettir meant to go, but Grettir 
said he would stay there over the night if the yeoman would 
have it so. Thorball said he owed him thanks for being there, 
“But few men find it a profit to stay here for anv time. Thou 
must have heard what the dealings are here, and I would fain 
that thou shouldst have no troubles on my account; but though 
thou shouldst come whole away, I know for certain that thou 
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wilt lose thy steed, for no one who comes here keeps his horse 
whole.” 

Grettir said there were plenty of borse.s, whatever should 
become of this one. 

Thorhall was glad that Grettir would stay there, and wel¬ 
comed him exceedingly. 

Grettir’s horse was strongly locked in an out-house. They 
went to sleep, and so the night passed without Glam coming 
home. Then Thorhall said, “Things have taken a good turn 
against thy coming, for every night Glam has been wont to 
ride the roofs or break up the doors, even as thou canst see.” 

Grettir said, “ Then must one of two things happen. Either 
he will not long hold himself in, or the wonted haunting 
will cease for more than one night. I will stay here another 
night and see how it goes.” 

Then they went to Grettir’s horse, and he had not been 
attacked. Then everything seemed to the yeoman to be going 
one way. Now Grettir stayed for another night, and the thrall 
did not come home. Then things seemed to the yeoman to be 
taking a very hopeful turn. He went to look after Grettir’s 
horse. When he came there, the stable was broken into, and the 
horse dragged out to the door, and every bone in him broken 
asunder. 

Thorhall told Grettir W'hat had happened, and bade him 
save his own life—“For thy death is sure if thou waitest for 
Glam.” 

Grettir answered, “The least I must have in exchange for 
my horse is to see the thrall.” 

The yeoman said that there was no good in seeing him: 
“For he is unlike any shape of man; but every hour that thou p- 
wilt stay here seems good to me.” 

Now the day went on, and when bed-time came Grettir 
would not put off his clothes, but lay down in the seat over 
against the yeoman’s sleeping-chamber. He bad a shaggy cloak 
over him, and wrapped one corner of it down under his feet, and 
twisted the other under his head and looked out through the 
head-opening. There was a great and strong partition beam in 
front of the seat, and he put his feet against it. The door- 
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frame was all broken away from the outer door, but now boards, 
fastened together carelessly anyhow, had been tied in front. 
The panelling which bad been in front was all broken away 
from the hall, both above and below the cross-beam; the beds 
were all torn out of their places, and everything was very 
wretched ^ 

A light burned in the hall during the night: and when a 
third part of the night was past, Grettir heard a great noise 
outside. Some creature had mounted upon the buildings and 
was riding upon the hall and beating it with its heels, so that 
it cracked in every rafter. This went on a long time. Then 
the creature came down from the buildings and went to the 
door. When the door w'as oi)ened Grettir saw that the thrall 
had stretched in his head, and it seemed to him monstrously 
great and wonderfully huge. Glam went slowly and stretched 
himself up when he came inside the door. He towered up to 
the roof. He turned and laid his arm upon the cross-beam and 
glared in upon the hall. The yeoman did not let himself be 
heard, because the noise he heard outside seemed to him enough. 
Grettir lay quiet and did not move. 

Glam saw that a heap lay upon the seat, and he stalked 
in up the hall and gripped the cloak w’ondrous fast. Grettir 
pressed his feet against the post and gave not at all. Glam 
pulled a second time much more violently, and the cloak did 
not move. A third time he gripped with both hands so mightily 
that he pulled Grettir up from the seat, and now the cloak was 
torn asunder between them. 

Glam gazed at the portion which he held, and wondered 
much who could have pulled so hard against him; and at that 
moment Grettir leapt under his arms and grasped him round 

^ Immediately inside the door of the Icelandic dwelling was the anddyri or 
vestibule. For want of a better word, I translate an{/(/yrt by •^porch**: but it 
is a porch inside the building. Opening out of this * porch* were a numher of 
rooms. Chief among which were the akali or “hail,” and the stvfa or “sitting 
room,*^ the latter reached by a passage These were separated from the 

“porch” by panelling. In the strugule with Glam, Grettir is lying in the hall 
but the panelling has all been broken away from the great cross*beam 
to which it was 6xed. Grettir consequently sees Glam enter the outer door; 
Glam turns to the skdli^ and glares down it, leaning over the cross*henm: then 
enters the hall, and the struggle be ^ms. Bee GuSmunddson (V.b Priv^oliaen 
p& Inland i Sagaliden^ 1889. 
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the middle, and bent his back as mightily as he could, reckoning 
that Glam would sink to his knees at his attack. But the thrall 
laid such a grip on Grettir’s arm that he recoiled at the might 
of it. Then Grettir gave way from one seat to another. The 
heams^ started, and all that came in their way was broken. 
Glam wished to get out, but Grettir set his feet against any p. 
support he could find; nevertheless Glam dragged him forward 
out of the hall. And there they had a sore wrestling, in that 
the thrall meant to drag him right out of the building; but 
ill as it was to have to do with Glam inside, Grettir saw that it 
would be yet worse without, and so he struggled with all his 
might against going out. Glam put forth all his strength, and 
dragged Grettir towards himself when they came to the porch. 
And when Grettir saw that he could not resist, then all at once 
he flung himself against the breast of the thrall, as powerfully 
as he could, and pressed forward with both his feet against 
a stone which stood fast in the earth at the entrance. The 
thrall was not ready for this, he had been pulling to drag 
Grettir towards himself; and thereupon he stumbled on his back 
out of doors, so that his shoulders smote against the cross¬ 
piece of the door, and the roof clave asunder, both wood and 
frozen thatch. So Glam fell backwards out of the house and 
Grettir on top of him. There was bright moonshine and 
broken clouds without. At times they drifted in front of the 
moon and at times awav. Now at the moment when Glam 
fell, the clouds cleared from before the moon, and Glam 
rolled up his eyes; and Grettir himself has said that that 
was the one sight he had seen which struck fear into him. 
Then such a sinking came over Grettir, from his weariness 
and from that sight of Glam rolling his eyes, that he had 
no strength to draw his knife and lay almost between life and 
death. 

^ The partition beams (Bit^stokkar) stood between the middle of the or 
ball and the planked dais which ran down each side. The strenyth of the 
oombatants is such that the slokkar siye way. Grettir gets no footing to with* 
stand 01am till they reach the outer*dnor. Hero there is a stone set in the 
ground, which apparently gives a better footing for a push than for a pull, 
no Grettir changes his tactics, cets a purchase on the stone, and at the same 
time pushes against Glam's breast, SAd so dashes Glaoi's head and shoulders 
against the Imtei of t^ outer*<ioor. 
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But in this was there more power for evil in Glam than in 
most other apparitions, in that hespake thus: “Much eagerness 
hast thou shown, Grettir,” said he, “to meet with me. But no 
wonder will it seem if thou hast no good luck from me. And this 
can I tell thee, that thou hast now achieved one half of the power 
and might which was fated for thee if thou hadst not met with 
me. Now no power have I to take that might from thee to 
which thou hast attained. But in this may I have my way, 
that thou shalt never become stronger than now thou art, and 
yet art thou strong enough, as many a one shall find to his cost. 
Famous hast thou been till now for thv deeds, but from now on 
shall exiles and manslaughters fall to thy lot, and almost all 
of thy labours shall turn to ill-luck and unhappiness. Thou 
shalt be outlawed and doomed ever to dwell alone, away from 
men; and then lay I this fate on thee, that these eyes of mine 
be ever before thy sight, and it shall seem grievous unto thee 
to be alone, and that shall drag thee to thy death.” 

And when the thrall had said this, the swoon which had 
• 15 C fallen upon Grettir passed from him. Then he drew his sword 
and smote ofl Glam's head, and placed it by his thigh. 

Then the yeoman came out: he had clad himself whilst Glam 
was uttering his curse, but he dare in no wise come near before 
Glam had fallen. Thorhall praised God for it, and thanked 
Grettir well for having vanquished the unclean spirit. 

Then they set to work and burned Glam to cold cinders. 
After, they put the ashes in a skin-bag and buried them as far 
as possible from the ways of man or beast. After that they 
went home, and by that time it was well on to day. Grettir 
lay down, for he was very stiff. Thorhall sent people to the 
next farm for men, and showed to them what had happened. 
To all those who heard of it, it seemed a work of great account; 
and that was then spoken by all, that no man in all the land 
was equal to Grettir Asmundar.son for might and valour and all 
prowess. Thorhall sent Grettir from his house with honour, and 
gave him a good horse and fit clothinc; for all the clothes which 
he had worn before were torn asunder. They parted great 
friends. Grettir rode thence to Ridge in Water-dale, and 

as to his meeting 


Thorvald greeted him well, and asked closel) 
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with Glam. Grettir told him of their dealings, and said that 

never had he had such a trial of strength, so long a struggle had 
theirs been together. 

Thorvald bade him keep quiet, “and then all will be well, 
otherwise there are bound to be troubles for thee.” 

Grettir said that his temper had not bettered, and that he 
was now more unruly than before, and all offences seemed worse 
to him. And in that he found a great difference, that he had 
become so afraid of the dark that he did not dare to go anywhere 
alone after night had fallen. All kinds of horrors appeared to 
him then. And that has since passed into a proverb, that Glam 
gives eyes, or gives “glam-sight” to those to whom things seem 
quite other than they are. Grettir rode home to Bjarg when 

he had done his errand, and remained at home during the 
winter. 


(6) Sandkaugar episode (p. 156 above) 

There was a priest called Stein who lived at Evjardalsd 
(Isledale River) in Barthardal. He was a good husbandman 
and rich in cattle. His son was Kjartan, a doughty man and 
well grown. There was a man called Thorstein the White who 
lived at Sandhaugar (Sandbeaps), south of Isledale river; his p. 157 
wife was called Steinvor, and she w'as young and merry. They 
had children, who were young then. 

People thought the place was much haunted by reason of 

the visitation of trolls. It happened, two winters before Grettir 

came North into those districts, that the good-wife Steinvor at 

Sandhaugar went to a Christmas service, according to her 

custom, at Isledale river, but her husband remained at home. 

In the evening men went to bed, and during the night they heard 

a great rummage in the ball, and by the good-man’s bed. No 

one dared to get up to look to it, because there were very few 

men about. The good-wife came home in the morning, but her 

husband had vanished, and no one knew what had become of 
him. 

The next year passed away. But the winter after, the good- 
wife wished again to go to the church-service, and she bade her 
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manservant remain at home. He was unwilling, but said she 
must have her own way. All went in the same manner as 
before, and the servant vanished. People thought that strange. 
They saw some splashes of blood on the outer door, and men 
thought that evil beings must have taken away both the good- 
man and the servant. 

The news of this spread wide throughout the country. 
Grettir heard of it; and because it was his fortune to get rid 
of hauntings and spirit-walkings, he took his way to Barthardal, 
and came to Sandhaugar on Yule eve. He disguised himselP, 
and said his name was Guest. The good-wife saw that he wa.s 
great of stature; and the farm-folk were much afraid of him. 
He asked for quarters for the night. The good-wife said that 
he could have meat forthwith, but “You must look after your 
own safety.” 

He said it should be so. “I will be at home,” said he, “and 
you can go to the service if you will.” 

She answered, “ You are a brave man, it seems to me, if you 
dare to remain at home.” 

“I do not care to have things all one way®,” said he. 

“It seems ill to me to be at home,” said she, “but I cannot 
get over the river.” 

“I will see vou over,” said Guest. 

Then she got ready to go to the service, and her small 
daughter wdth her. It was thawing, the river was in flood, and 
there were ice floes in it. Then the good-wife said, “It is 
impossible for man or horse to get across the river.” 

“There must be fords in it,” said Guest, “do not be 
afraid.” 

p. 158 “Do you carry the child first,”said the good-wife, “she is 
the lighter.” 

“1 do not care to make two journeys of it,” said Guest, 
“and I will carry thee on my arm.” 

She crossed herself and said, “That is an impossible way; 
what will you do with the child?” 


^ So M9 5.‘5I n. Magnii^son reads }}nr “ he staved there.” 

* Meaning that an attack by the evil beings would at least bieak the 
moDotuoy. 
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“I will see a way for that,” said he; and then he took them 
both up, and set the child on her mother’s knee and so bore them 
both on his left aim. But he had his right hand free, and thus 
he waded out into the ford. 

They did not dare to cry out, so much afraid were they. 
The river washed at once up against his breast; then it tossed 
a great icefloe against him, but he put out the hand that was 
free and pushed it from him. Then it giew so deep that the 
river dashed over his shoulder; but he waded stoutly on, until 
he came to the bank on the other side, and threw Steinvor and 
her daughter on the land. 

Then he turned back, and it was half dark when he came to 
Sandhaugar and called for meat; and when he had eaten, he 
bade the farm folk go to the far side of the room. Then he 
took boards and loose timber which he dragged across the room, 
and made a great barrier so that none of the farm folk could 
come over it. No one dared to say anything against him or 
to murmur in any wise. The entrance was in the side wall 
of the chamber by the gable-end, and there was a dais there. 
Guest lay down there, but did not take off his clothes: a light 
was burning in the room over against the door: Guest lay there 
far into the night. 

The good-wife came to Isledale river to the service, and men 
wondered how she had crossed the river. She said she did not 
know whether it was a man or a troll who had carried her over. 
The priest said, “It must surely be a man, although there are 
few like him. And let us say nothing about it,” said he, “it 
may be that he is destined to work a remedy for your evils.” 
The good-wife remained there through the night. 

Now it is to be told concerning Grettir that when it drew 
towards midnight he heard great noises outside. Thereupon 
there came into the room a great giantess. She had in one hand 
a trough and in the other a short-sword, rather a big one. She 
looked round when she came in, and saw where Guest lay, and 
sprang at him; but he sprang up against her, and they struggled 
fiercely and wrestled for a long time in the room. She was the 

O.B. 12 
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stronger, but he gave way warily; and they broke all that was 
before them, as well as the panelling of the room. She dragged 
him forward through the door and so^ into the porch, and he 
p. 159 struggled bard against her. She wished to drag him out of the 
house, but that did not happen until they had broken all the 
fittings of the outer doorway and forced them out on their 
shoulders. Then she dragged him slowly down towards the 
river and right along to the gorge. 

By that time Guest was exceedingly weary, but yet, one or 
other it had to be, either he had to gather his strength together, 
or else she would have hurled him down into the gorge. All 
night they struggled. He thought that he had never grappled 
with such a devil in the matter of strength. She had got such 
a grip upon him that he could do nothing with either hand, 
except to hold the witch by the middle; but when they came to 
the gorge of the river he swung the giantess round, and there¬ 
upon got his right hand free. Then quickly he gripped his 
knife that he wore in his girdle and drew it, and smote the 
shoulder of the giantess so that he cut off her right arm. 
So he got free: but she fell into the gorge, and so into the 
rapids below. 

Guest was then both stiff and tired, and lay long on the 
rocks; then he went home when it began to grow light, and lay 
down in bed. He was all swollen black and blue. 

And when the good-wife came from the service, it seemed to 
her that things had been somewhat disarranged in her house. 
Then she went to Guest and asked him what had happened, that 
all was broken and destroyed^. He told her all that had taken 
place. She thought it very wonderful, and asked who he was. 
He told her the truth, and asked her to send for the priest, and 
said he wished to meet him; and so it was done. 

Then when Stein the priest came to Sandhaugar, he knew 
soon that it was Grettir Asmundarson who had come there, 
and who had called himself Guest. 

The priest asked Grettir what he thought must have become 
of those men who had vanished. Grettir said he thought they 

’ A paasaffe had to be traversed between the door of the room [stufa) 

and the porch (anddf/ri). 

* MSS bait. Boer reads bolat “hewn down.” 
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must have vanished into the gorge. The priest said that he 
could not believe Grettir’s saying, if no signs of it were to be 
seen. Grettir said that they would know more accurately 
about it later. Then the priest went home. Grettir lay many 
days in bed. The good-wife looked after him well, and so the 
Christmas-time passed. 

Grettir’s account was that the giantess fell into the gulf 
when she got her wound; but the men of Barthardal say that 
day came upon her whilst they wrestled, and that she burst 
when he smote her hand off, and that she stands there on the 
cliff yet, a rock in the likeness of a woman^. 

The dwellers in the dale kept Grettir in hiding there. But 
after Christmas time, one day that winter, Grettir went to 
Isledale river. And when Grettir and the priest met, Grettir 
said, “I see, priest, that you place little belief in my words, p. 160 
Now will I that you go with me to the river and see what the 
likelihood seems to you to be.” 

The priest did so. But when they came to the waterfall 
they saw that the sides of the gorge hung over^; it was a sheer cli ff 
80 great that one could in nowise come up, and it was nearly 
ten fathoms® from the top to the water below. They had a rope 
with them. Then the priest said, “It seems to me quite im¬ 
possible for thee to get down.” 

Grettir said, “ Assuredly it is possible, but best for those who 
are men of valour. I will examine what is in the waterfall, 
and thou shalt watch the rope.” 


into stone* 


* A night-troll, if caught by the sunrise, was supposed to turn in 

• may be acc. of the noun gkuH. ‘*overlian;;ing precipice, cave”- or 
It may be the verb, “hang over.” Grettir and his companion see that the sides 
of the ravine are precipitous (»Hla upp) and so clean-cut {mfitU-Urg-. mexiUl, 

a chisel ) that they give no hulii to the climber. Hence the need for the rope. 
Ibe translators all take sHta as acc. of tkvli, which is quite possible • but they 
are surely wrong when they proceed to identify the «luii with the AW/ir behind 
the waterfall. For this cave behind the waterfall is introduced in the saga as 
something which Grettir discovers after he has dived beneath the fall, the fail 
in front naturally hiding it till then. 

The verb sHila occurs elsewhere in Ortitie aaga, of the glaciers overhanging 
a vallev. Boer’s attempt to reconstruct the scene appears to me wron-^T cf 
Ramsch m/l./.rf./f. xxviii. 217. 

•The old editions read fimm tigir fnSma "fifty fathoms”: but according 
to Boers collation the best ms (A| reada X. whiNt four of the 6ve oihera 
collated give XV tfimtdn). The editors seem dissatisfied with this: yet sixty 
to ninety feet seems a good enough height for a dive. 


12—2 
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The priest said it should be as he wished, drove a peg into 
the cliff, piled stones against it, and sat by it^. 

Now it must be told concerning Grettir that he knotted a 
stone into the rope, and so let it down to the water. 

“What way,” said the priest, “do you mean to go?” 

“ I will not be bound,” said Grettir,“ when Igo into the water, 
so much my mind forebodes me.” 

After that he got ready for his exploit, and had little on; 
he girded himself with his short sword, and had no other weapon. 

Then he plunged from the cliff down into the waterfall. 
The priest saw the soles of his feet, and knew no more what 
had become of him. Grettir dived under the waterfall, and that 
was difficult because there was a great eddy, and he had to 
dive right to the bottom before he could come up behind the 
waterfall. There was a jutting rock and he climbed upon it. 
There was a great cave behind the waterfall, and the river fell 
in front of it from the precipice. He went into the cave, and 
there was a big fire burning. Grettir saw that there sat a giant of 
frightful size. He was terrible to look upon: but when Grettir 
came to him, the giant leapt up and seized a pike, and hewed at 
the new-comer: for with the pike he could both cut and stab. 
It had a handle of wood: men at that time called a weapon 
made in such a way a keptisax. Grettir smote against it with 
his short sword, and struck the handle so that he cut it asunder. 
Then the giant tried to reach back for a sword which hung 
behind him in the cave. Thereupon Grettir smote him in the 
breast, and struck off almost all the lower part of his chest and 
his belly, so that the entrails gushed out of him down into the 
river, and were swept along the current. 

And as the priest sat by the rope he saw some lumps, clotted 
. 161 with blood, carried down stream. Then he became unsteady, 
and thought that now he knew that Grettir must be dead: and 
he ran from keeping the rope and went home. It was then 
evening, and the priest said for certain that Grettir was dead, 
and added that it was a great loss of such a man. 

Now the tale must be told concerning Grettir. He let little 
space go between his blows till the giant was dead. Then he 

^ ok sat Jhit hjd, not in us A, nor in Boer’s edition. 
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went further into the cave; he kindled a light and examined it. 

It is not said how much wealth he took in the cave, but men 

tMnk that there was something. He stayed there far into the 

night. He found there the bones of two men, and put them 

into a bag. Then he left the cave and swam to the rope and 

shook it, for he thought that the priest must be there. But 

when he knew that the priest had gone home, then he had to 

draw himself up, hand over hand, and so he came up on to the 
cliff. 

Then he went home to Isledale river, and came to the church 
porch, with the bag that the bones were in, and with a rune- 
staff, on which these verses were exceedingly well cut: 

There into gloomy gulf I passed, 

O’er which from the rock’s throat is cast 
The swirling rush of waters wan. 

To meet the sword-player feared of man. 

By giant’s hall the strong stream pressed 
Cold hands against the singer’s breast; 

Huge weight upon him there did hurl 
The swallower of the changing whirl*. 

And this rhyme too: 

The dreadful dweller of the cave 
Great strokes and many ’gainst me dravo; 

Full hard he had to strive for it. 

But toiling long he wan no whit; 

For from its mighty shaft of tree 
The heft-sax smote I speedily; 

And dulled the flashing war-flame fair 
In the black breast that met me there. 

These verses told also that Grettir had taken these bones out p. 162 
of the cave. But when the priest came to the church in the 
morning he found the staff, and what was with it, and read the 
runes; but Grettir had gone home to Sandbaugar. 

But when the priest met Grettir he asked him closely as to 
what had happened: and Grettir told him all the story of his 
journey. And he added that the priest had not watched the 
rope faithfully. The priest said that that was true enough. 

Men thought for certain that these monsters must have 
caused the loss of men there in the dale; and there was never 
any loss from hauntings or spirit-walkings there afterwards. 

‘ The two poems are given according to the version of William Morris. 
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Grettir was thought to have caused a great purging of the land. 
The priest buried these bones in the churchyard. 

D. Extracts from Bjarka Rimur 

{Ilrdlfs saga Kraka og Bjarkartmur udgivne ved F. Jdnsson, 

Kobenhavn, 1904) 

58. riestir ^muSu Hetti heldr, 
hann var ekki i mdli sneldr, 
einn dag foru |»eir ut af hgll, 
svo ekki vissi hirSin $11. 

59. Hjalti talar er felmtinn foer, 

“f$rum vis ekki skogi naer, 

her er su ylgr sera etr upp menn, 
okkr drepr hiin baSa senn.” 

60. Ylgrin hljop ur einura runn, 
ogurlig meS gapanda munn, 
h$rmuligt varS Hjalta viSr, 

k honura skalf bajSi leggr og liSr. 

61. Otacpt Bjarki aS henni gengr, 
ekki dvelr hann viS |>a5 lengr, 
h$ 2 gur svo aS i harari stoS, 

hljop ur henni ferligt bloS. 

62. “Kjostu Hjalti urn kosti tv6,” 
kappinn B$Svar talaSi svo, 

“drekk nu bloS eSa drep eg j^ig h6r, 
dugrinn Hz mer engi i )?er.” 

63. Ansar Hjalti af aernura m65, 

“ekki J»ori eg aS drekka bloS, 
nj^tir flest ef nauSigr skal, 

nu er ekki d betra val.” 

64. Hjalti gj$rir sem PgSvar biSr, 
aS bloSi frd eg hann lagSist niSr, 
drekkur si'San drykki j^rja, 

duga mun honum vis einn aS rjd. 


rv, 58-64. 
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4. Hann hefr fengiS hjartaS snjalt 
af h$r5um m63i, 

fekk hann huginn og afliS alt 
af ylgjar bloCii. 

5. f grindur vandist grdbjgrn einn 
i garSinn HleiSar, 

var si margur vargrian beinn 
og vi5a sveiSar. 

6. Bjarka er kent, aJ5 hjartSarhunda 
hafi hann drepna, 

ekki er honum allvel hent 
vis ^ta kepna. 

7. Hrolfur byst og hirS bans gll 
aS hi'tna styri, 

“ Sa skal mestr i minni hgll 
er mjBtir dyri.” 

8. Beljandi hljop bjgrninn framm 
lir boli krukku, 

veifar smum vonda hramm, 
svo virSar hrukku. 

9. Hjalti ser og horfir pi i, 
er hafin er roma, 

hafSi hann ekki i hgndum pi 
nema hnefana toma. 

10. Hrolfur fleygSi a5 Hjalti pi 
pf'im hildar vendi, 

kappinn moti krummu bra 
og klotiS hendi. 

11. LagSi hann siSan bjQrninn br4tt 
vis boginn htegra, 

bcasi fell i bruSar Att 
og bar sig laegra. 

12. Vann hann )»a3 til fragSa fyst 
og fleira sifiar, 

bans var lundin Igngum byst 
i leiki grfSar. 
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13. Her meS fekk hann Hjalta nafn 
bins hjartapru5a, 

Bjarki var eigi betri en jafn 
vis byti skruSa. 

V, 4-13. 

23. ASals var glaSr afreksmaSr, 
austur J>angaS komu, 

fyrSar j)eir meS fr4nan geir 
flengja ]?egar til romu. 

24. Ytar byta engum friS, 
unnu vel til mala, 

fell All og alt bans bS 
ungr i leiki stala. 

25. Hestrinn beztur Hrafn er kendr, 
bafa J)eir tekiS af Ala, 

Hildisvm er hjdlmrinn vendr, 
bann kaus Bjarki i mdla. 

20. Qsling baS pi eigi drafl 
eiga um ngkkur skipti, 

)?a5 mun kosta kongligt afl, 
bann kappann gripunum svipti. 

27. Ekki Jjotti BgSvar betr, 
i burtu foru j?eir Hjalti, 
letust dSr en liSinn er vetr 
leita aS FroSa malti. 

28. SiSan riSa seggir beim 
og sQgSu kongi J?etta, 

bann kveSst mundu banda J?cim 
beimta slikt af letta. 

vni, 23-28. 

Translation of Extracts from Bjarka RUiur 

58. Most (of Rolf’s retainers] much tormented Hott [Hjalti]; 
be was not cunning in speech. One day Hjalti and Bothvar went 
out of the ball, in eucb wise that none of tbe retainers knew 
thereof. 
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69. Hjalti spake in great terror, “Let us not go near the 
wood; here is the she-wolf who eats up men; she will kill us both 
together.” 

60. The she-woU leapt from a thicket, dread, with gaping 
jaws. A great terror was it to Hjalti, and he trembled in every 
limb. 

61. Without delay or hesitation went Bjarki towards her, 
and hewed at her so that the axe went deep; a monstrous stream 
of blood gushed from her. 

62. “ Choose now, Hjalti, of two things ”—so spake Bothvar 
the champion—“Drink now the blood, or I slay thee here; it 
seems unto me that there is no valour in thee.” 

63. Hjalti replied stoutly enough, “I cannot bring myself 
to drink blood; but if I needs must, it avails most [to submit], 
and now is there no better choice.” 

64. Hjalti did as Both var bade: he stooped down to the 
blood; then drank he three sups: that will suffice him to wrestle 
with one man. 

IV, 58-64. 

4. He [Hjalti] has gained good courage and keen spirit; he 
got strength and all valour from the she-wolf’s blood. 

5. A grey bear visited the folds at Hleithargarth; many 
such a ravager was there far and wide throughout the country. 

6. The blame was laid upon Bjarki, because he had slain 
the herdsmen’s dogs; it was not so suited for him to have to 
strive with men^. 

7. Rolf and all his household prepared to hunt the bear; 
“He who faces the beast shall be greatest in my hall.” 

8. Roaring did the bear leap forth from out its den, 
swinging its evil claws, so that men shrank back. 

9. Hjalti saw, he turned and gazed where the battle began; 
nought had he then in his hands—his empty fists alone. 

^ On his first arrival at I.eire, Bjarki had been attacked by, and had slain, 
the (vatch'doga [Jtimur, iv, 41): thia naturally brings him now into disfavour, 
and he baa to dispute with men. 
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10. Rolf tossed then to Hjalti his wand of war [his sword]; 
the warrior put forth his hand towards it, and grasped the 
pommel. 

11. Quickly then he smote the bear in the right shoulder; 
Bruin fell to the earth, and bore himself in more lowly wise. 

12. That was the beginning of his exploits: many followed 
later; his spirit was ever excellent amid the play of battle. 

13. Herefrom he got the name of Hjalti the stout-hearted: 
Biarki was no more than his equal. 

V, 4-13. 

23. Joyful was the valiant Athils when they [Bjarki and 
Rolf’s champions] came east to that place [Lake Wener]; troops 
with flashing spears rode quickly forthwith to the battle. 

24. No truce gave they to their foes: well they earned their 
pay; there fell Ali and all his host, young in the game of swords. 

25. The best of horses, Hrafn by name, they took from Ali: 
Bjarki chose for his reward the helm Hildisvin. 

26. The prince [Athils] bade them have no talk about the 
business; he deprived the champions^ of their treasures—that 
will be a test of his power. 

27. Ill-pleased was Bothvar: he and Hjalti departed; they 
declared that before the winter was gone they would seek for 
the treasure [the malt of Frothi]. 

28. Then they rode home and told it to the king [Rolf]; he 
said it was their business to claim their due outright. 

VIII, 23-28. 

E. ExTR.ACT from }>ATTR OrMS STbROLFSSO^AR 

{Forvmanna Sogur. Copenhagen. 1827, in. 204 c/c.: 

Flateijarbdk, Cliristiania, 1859-C8, I. 527 tie.) 

7. Litlu siSarr enn )>eir Ormr ok Asbjgrn hyf5u skilit, 
fystist Asbjqrn norSr f SauSeyjar, for hann vis 4 menn ok 20 
k skipi, heldr uoiSr fyrir M®ri, ok leggr seint dags at SauSey 

^ Reading kappana. 
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hinni ytri. gfinga i land ok reisa tjald, eru par um nottina, ok 
ver5a vis ekki varir; um morgininn 4rla ns Asbjgrn upp, 
klaeSir sik, ok tekr v6pn sin, ok gengr uppd land, en bisr menn 
sina bi'Sa sfn; eu er nokkut sv& var lioit fra er Asbjgrn hafSi 
f brott gengit, versa peir vis j^at varir, at ketta ogriig var 
komin f tjaldsdyrnar, hon var kolsvgrt at lit ok heldr grimnilig, 
J>vfat eldr J^dtti brenna or ngsum hennar ok munni, eigi var hon 
ok vel eyg; )7eim br& mji^k viS jjessa syn, ok urSu ottafullir. 
Ketta hleypr pi innar at keim, ok gripr hvern at gSrum, ok 
3V& er sagt at suma gleypti hon, en suma rifi hon til dauSs meS 
kl6m ok tgnnum, 20 menn drap hon |;ar i Utilli stundu, en 3 
kvdmust lit ok undan ok i skip, ok h61du J»egar undan landi; 
en Asbjgrn gengr j^ar til, er hann kemr at hellinum Briisa, ok 
snarar j^egar inn i; honum varS nokkxit dimt fyrir augum, en 
^^^ggfiniikit var f hellinum; hann verSr eigi fyrr var vis, enn 
hann er |>rifinn dlopt, ok fserSr niSr svd hart, at Asbirni j^otti 
furSa 1 , verSr hann J»ess pi varr, at ^ar er kominn Briisi jgtun, 
ok s^ndist heldr mikiligr. Briisi maclti pi: lagSir jjii mikit 

kapp i at s^kja hmgat; skaltu mi ok eyrindi hafa, j^vi'at ^ni 
skalt h6r lifit Idta meS sv& miklum harmkvjelum, at )>at skal 
aSra letja at saekja mik hcim meS ofriSi; fletti hann pi Asbjgrn 
klaeSum, j^viat sva var keirra mikill afla munr, at jgtuninn varS 
einn at rdSa k^irra i milli; bdlk mikinn sa Asbjgrn stands um 
kveran hellinn ok st6rt gat i misjum balkiniim; jArnsiila stor 
8t6s nokkut 8v4 fyrir framan balkinn. Nii skal profa p^i, segir 
Briiai, hv4rt ^li ert nokkut harSari enn aSrir menn. Litit mun 
kat at reyna, segir Asbjgrn.... 

SiSan 16t Asbjgm Iff sitt meS mikilli hreysti ok dreingskap. 

8. pat er at segja at k^ir k^fr menn, er undan kdraust, 
s6ttu kn&Iiga roSr, ok lettu eigi fyrr enn kcir komu at landi, 
SfigSu kau tfSindi er gerzt hgfSu i keirra fgrum, kvoSust aetla 
Asbjgm dauSan, en kunnu ekki frd at segja, hversu at hefsi 
borizt um bans Hfl4t: kvomu keir ser i skip meS kaupmgnnum, 
ok fluttust avfi, suSr til Danmerkr; spurSust mi k^ssi tiSindi 
visa, ok k^ttu mikil. pi var orSit hgfSj'ngja skipti i Noregi, 
Hakon jarl dausr, en (3lafr Tryggvason i land kominn, ok bauS 
gllum i4tta trii. Ormr Stdiolfsson spuxsi at til Islands um 
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farar ok liflat Asbjaraar, er mgnnum J^otti sem vera mundi; 
potti honum |)at allmikill skaSi, ok undi eigi )engr a fslandi, 
ok tok ser far i ReySarfirSi, ok for )>ar utan; ]>eir kvomu nor- 
Carliga vi5 Noreg, ok sat hann um vetrinn i prandheirai; pi 
hafSi (3lafr raSit 3 vetr Noregi. Um vorit bjost Ormr at fara 
til SauSeya, )>eir voru pvi nserr margir a skipi, sem J>eir Asbjgrn 
h^fSu verit; ]?eir IggSu at minni SautJey siS um kveldit, ok 
tjglduSu a landi, ok lagu J^ar um nattina.... 

9. Nii gengr Ormr J>ar til er hann kemr at hellinum, s6r 
hann uu bjargit Jjat stora, ok leizt umatuligt nokkurum manni 
J?at 1 brott at fjera; po dregr hann a sik glofana MenglatSarnauta, 
tekr siCan i bjarginu ok faerir J>at hurt or dyrunum, ok )>ikist 
Ormr pi aflraun mesta synt hafa; hann gekk pi inni hellinn, 
ok lagSi malajdrn i dyrnar, en er hann var inn kominn, sa hann 
hvar kettan hljop meS gapanda ginit. Ormr haf5i boga ok 
grvamgeli, lagSi bann pi gr i streing, ok skaut at kettunni 
J>remr grum, en hon hendi allar me5 hvoptunura, ok beit i 
sundr, hefir hon sik pi at Ormi, ok rekr klaernar framan i fdngit, 
svi at Ormr kiknar vi5, en kla?rnar gengu i gegnum klasSin swi 
at i beini 8t65; hon atlar pi at bita i andlit Ormi, finnr hann 
pi at honum mun eigi veita, heitir pi i sjilfan guS ok hinn 
heilaga Petrum postula, at ganga til Roms, ef hann ynni 
kettuna ok Brusa, son bennar; sisan fann Ormr at minkaSist 
afl kettunnar, tekr hann pi annarri hendi um kverkr henni, en 
annarri um hrygg, ok gengr hana i bak, ok brytr isundr i henni 
hrygginn, ok gengr svi af henni dauSri. Ormr sa pi, hvar 
bdlkr stoiT var um )>veran hellinn; hann gengr pi innar at, 
en er hann kemr J?ar, ser hann at fleinn mikill kemr utar i gegnum 
bdlkinn, hann var b®5i digr ok langr; Ormr gripr pi i moti 
fieininum, ok leggr af lit; Briisi kippir pi at ser fleininum ok 
var hann fastr svd at hvergi gekk; pQ.t undrat5ist Briisi, ok 
gaegdist upp yfir bdlkinn, en er Ormr ser pat, )?rifr hann i 
skeggit i Briisa bd8um hgndum, en Briisi bregzt vi5 i gSrum 
sta5, sviptast |>eir pi fast um balkinn. Ormr hafSi vafit skeg- 
ginu um hgnd ser, ok rykkir til svd fast, at hann rifr af Briisa 
allan skeggstaSinn, hgkuna, kjaptana ba5a, vdngafyllurnar upp 
alt at eyrum, gekk her meS holdit niSr at beini. Briisi 14t pi 
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sfga br^nar, ok grettist heldr grcppiliga. Ormr stgkkr 
mnar yfir bdlkinn. gripast i>eir til ok gUma lengi, mieddi 
Briisa pi fast bloOrds, tekr hann pi heldr at g^ngast fyrir, gefr 
Ormr pi i, ok rekr Brusa at bdlkinum ok brytr hann )?ar urn 
& bak aptr.^ Snemma sagisi mer p&t hugr, sagSi Brusi, at ek 
munda af J>er nokkut erfitt f4, J?egar ek heyrSa J?In getit, enda 
er J>at nii fram komit, muntu nd vinna skjott um, ok hgggva 
h\)fu3 af mer, en p&t var satt, at mjgk pinda ek i.sbjgrn pniSa, 
)>& er ek rakta or honum alia J?armana, ok gaf hann sik ekki 
vis, fyrreun hann do. Ilia gerSir pu jjat, segir Ormr, at pina 
hann sv4 mj^k jafnrgskvan mann, skaitu ok hafa Jiess nokkurar 
menjar. Hann br4 pi saxi ok reist bloSgrn i baki honum, ok 
skar gll rifin hi hryggnum. ok dro kar lit lungun; let Brusi 
8v4 Uf sitt mes litlum dreingskap; siSan bar Ormr eld at, ok 
brendi upp til gaku baeSi Brusa ok kettuna, ok er hann hafsi 
ketta starfat, for hann hurt or hellinum meS kistur tvaer fullar 
af gulli ok silfri, en p^t sem meira var femsett, gaf hann i vald 
MenglaSar, ok sv4 eyna; skildu fau meS mikilli vin4ttu, kom 
Ormr til manna sinna i nefndan ti'nia, heldu sisan til meginlands. 
Sat Ormr 1 prdndheimi vetr annan. 

Translation of Extract from }>attk Orms Storolfssonar 

7. 

A little after Orm and Asbiorn had parted, Asbiorn wished 
to go north to Sandeyar^; he went aboard with twenty-four 
men, went north past Mseri, and landed late in the day at the 
outermost of the Sandeyar^ They landed and pitched a tent, 
and spent the night there, and met with nothing. 

Early in the morning Asbiorn arose, clothed himself, took 
his arms, went inland, and bade his men wait for him. 

But when some time had passed from Asbiorn’s having gone 
Rway, they were aware that a monstrous* cat had come to the 

* The usa have either Sanityar or SaxLdtyivr (Saufeyar). But that Sand- 
j® correct form shown by the name Sande* which is given still to the 

ifiUnd of Dollsey, where Orm*s fight is locali 2 ed {Pan7er, 403). 

* Literally ‘•she-cat/* kitia; hut the word may mean ‘'giantess.’* It is used 
m some Hsa ol the OrcttU saga of the giantess who attacks Grettir at iSand* 
haugar. 
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door of the tent: she was coal-black in colour and very fierce, 
for it seemed as if fire was burning from her nostrils and mouth, 
and her eyes were nothing fair: they were much startled at 
this sight, and full of fear. Then the cat leapt within the tent 
upon them, and gripped one after the other, and so it is said 
that some she swallowed and some she tore to death with claws 
and teeth. Twenty men she killed in a short time, and thi-ee 
escaped aboard ship, and stood away from the shore. 

But Asbiom went till he came to the cave of Brusi, and 
hastened in forthwith. It was dim before his eyes, and very 
shadowy in the cave, and before he was aware of it, he was 
caught off his feet, and thrown down so violently that it seemed 
strange to him. Then was he aware that there was come the 
giant Brusi, and he seemed to him a great one. 

Then said Brusi, “Thou didst seek with great eagerness to 
come hither—now shalt thou have business, in that thou shalt 
here leave thy life with so great torments that that shall stay 
others from attacking me in my lair.” 

Then he stripped Asbiorn of his clothes, forasmuch as so 
great was their difference in strength that the giant could do 
as he wished. Asbiorn saw a great barrier standing across 
the cave, and a mighty opening in the midst of it; a great 
iron column stood somewhat in front of the barrier. “Now it 
must be tried,” said Brusi, “whether thou art somewhat hardier 
than other men.” “Little will that be to test,” said Asbiorn.... 

[Asbiorn then recites ten stanzas, Brusi tormenting 
him the while. The first stanza is almost identical with 
No. 50 in the Grellis saga.] 

Then Asbiorn left his life with great valour and hardihood. 

8 . 

Now it must be told concerning the three men who escaped; 
they rowed strongly, and stopped not until they came to land. 
They told the tidings of what had happened in their journey, 
and said that they thought that Asbiorn was dead, but that 
they could not tell how matters had happened concerning his 
death. They took ship with merchants, and so went south to 
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Denmark: now these tidings were spread far and wide, and 
seemed weighty. 

There had been a change of rulers in Norway: jarl Ilakon 
was dead, and Olaf Tryggvason come to land: and he proclaimed 
the true faith to all. Orm Storolfaon heard, out in Iceland, about 
the expedition of Asbiorn, and the death which it seemed to 
men must have come upon him. It seemed to him a great loss, 
and he cared no longer to be in Iceland, and took passage at 
Reytharfirth and went abroad. They reached Norway far to 
the north, and he stayed the winter at Thrandheim: Olaf at 
that time bad reigned three years in Norway. 

In the spring Orm made ready for his journey to Sandeyar, 
and there were nearly as many in the ship as the company of 
Asbiorn had been. 

They landed at Little Sandey late in the evening, and 
pitched a tent on the land, and lay there the night.... 

9. 

Now Orm went till he came to the cave. He saw the great 
rock, and thought it was impossible for any man to move it. 
Then he drew on the gloves that Menglath had given him, and 
grasped the rock and moved it away from the door; this is 
reckoned Orm’s great feat of strength. Then he went into the 
cave, and thrust his weapon against the door. "When he came 
in, he saw a giantess (she-cat) springing towards him with gaping 
jaws. Orm had a bow and quiver; he put the arrow on the string, 
and shot thrice at the giantess. But she seized all the arrows in 
her mouth, and bit them asunder. Then she flung herself upon 
Orm, and thrust her claws into his breast, so that Orm stumbled, 
and her claws went through his clothes and pierced him to the 
bone. She tried then to bite his face, and Orm found himself 
in straits: he promised then to God, and the holy apostle Peter, 
to go to Rome, if he conquered the giantess and Brusi her son. 
Then Orm felt the power of the giantess diminishing: he placed 
one hand round her throat, and the other round her back, and 
bent it till he broke it in two, and so left her dead. 

Then Orm saw where a great barrier ran across the cave: he 
went further in, and when he came to it he saw a great shaft 
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coming out through the barrier, both long and thick. Orm 
gripped the shaft and drew it away; Brusi pulled it towards 
himself, but it did not yield. Then Brusi wondered, and peeped 
up over the barrier. But when Orm saw that, he gripped Brusi 
by the beard with both hands, but Brusi pulled away, and so 
they tugged across the barrier. Orm twisted the beard round 
his hand, and tugged so violently that he pulled the flesh of 
Brusi away from the bone—from chin, jaws, cheeks, right up to 
the ears. Brusi knitted his brows and made a hideous face. 
Then Orm leapt in over the barrier, and they grappled and 
wrestled for a long time. But loss of blood wearied Brusi, and 
he began to fail in strength. Orm pressed on, pushed Brusi to 
the barrier, and broke his back across it. “ Right early did my 
mind misgive me,” said Brusi, “even so soon as I heard of thee, 
that I should have trouble from thee: and now has that come to 
pass. But now make quick work, and hew o5 my head. And 
true it is that much did I torture the gallant Asbiorn, in that 
I tore out all his entrails—yet did he not give in, before he died.” 
“Ill didst thou do,” said Orm, “to torture him, so fine a man as 
he was, and thou shalt have something in memory thereof.” 
Then he drew his knife, and cut the “blood eagle” in the back 
of Brusi, shore off his ribs and drew out his lungs. So Brusi died 
in cowardly wise. Then Orm took fire, and burned to ashes both 
Brusi and the giantess. And when he had done that, he left the 
cave, with two chests full of gold and silver. 

And all that was most of value he gave to Menglath, and the 
island likewise. So they parted with great friendship, and Orm 
came to his men at the time appointed, and then they sailed to 
the mainland. Orm remained a second winter at Thrandheim. 

F. A Danish Dragon-slaying of the Beowulf-type 

Paa den Tid, da kong Gram Guldkplve regierede i Leire, vare 
der ved Hoffet to Ministre, Bessus og Henrik. Og da der paa 
samme Tid indkom idelige klager fra Indbyggerne i Vendsyssel, 
at et grueligt Udyr. som Bpnderne kaldte Lindorm, pdelagde 
baade Mennesker og Kreaturer, gav Bessus det Raad, at Kongen 
skulde sende Henrik did hen, efterdi ingen i det ganske Rige 
kunde maale sig med ham in Tapperhed og Mod. Da svarede 
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Henrik, at han vel vilde paatage sig dette, dog tilf^iede ban, 
at ban ansaae det for umuligt at slippe fra saadan Kamp med 
Livet. Og belavede ban sig da strax til Reisen, tog rprende 
Afsked med sin Herre og Konge og sagde iblandt andet: “ Herre! 
om jeg ikke kommer tilbage, da sprg for min kone og for mine 
Bprn!” Da ban derefter var kommen over til Vendsyssel, lod 
ban sig af Bpnderne vise det Sted, bvor Uhyret havde sit Leie, 
og fik da at vide, at Ormen endnu den samme Dag havde v®ret 
ude af Hulen og borttaget en Hyrde og en Oxe, og at den efter 
Saedvane nu ikke vilde komme ud, fprend om tre Timer, naar 
den skulde ned til Vandet for at drikke efter Maaltidet. Henrik 
ifprte sig da sin fnlde Rustning, og eftersom Ingen vovede at 
staae ham bi i dette Arbeide, lagde ban sig ganske alene ved 
Vandet, dog saaledes, at Vinden ikke bar fra bam benimod 
Dyret. Da udsendte ban fprst en vaeldig Piil fra sin Bue, men 
uagtet den rammede npie det sted, bvortil ban havde sigtct, 
tprnede den dog tilbage fra Ormens baarde Sksel. Herover blev 
Uhyret saa optaendt af Vrede, at det strax gik benimod ham, 
agtende ham kun et ringe Maaltid; men Henrik havde iforveien 
bos en Smed ladet sig gipre en stor Krog med Gjenbold, bvilken 
ban jog ind i Beestets aabne Gab, saa at det ikke kunde blive 
den qvit, ibvormeget det end arbeidede, og ibvorvel Jern- 
stangen brast i Henriks Hsender. Da slog det bam med sin 
vseldige Hale til Jorden, og skipndt han havde fuldkommen 
Jernrustning paa, kradsede det dog med sine fovfserdelige Klpei 
saa at han, nsesten dpdeligt saaret, faldt i Besvimelse. Men 
da ban, efterat Ormen i nogen Tid havde haft ham liggende 
under sin Bug, endelig kom Udt til sin Samling igicn, greb ban 
af yderste Evne en Daggert, af hvilke han fprte flere med sig 
i sit Bffilte, og stak Dyret dermcd i underlivet, bvor Ska^llene 
vaie blpdest, saa at det tilsidst maate udpuste sin giftige Aande, 
medens han selv laae halv knust under dens Byrde. Da 
Bpndeme i Vendsyssel som stode i nogen Afstand, under megen 
Frygt og lidet Haab omsider mcerkede, at Striden sagtnede, og 
at begge Barter holdte sig rolige, naermede de sig og fandt Hr. 
Henrik naesten livlps under det drsebte Udyr. Og efterat de 
i nogen Tid havde givet ham god Pleie, vendte han tilbage for 
at dp ho8 sin Konge, til bvem han gientagende anbelalede sin 
ai. IS 
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Si®gt. Fra ham nedstammer Familien Lindenroth, som til 
Minde om denne vaeldige Strid f^rer en Lindorm i sit Vaaben. 

MS 222. 4*’. Stamme och Slectebog over den hpiadelige 
Familie af Lindenroth, in Danmarks Folkesagn, samlede af 
J. M. Thiele, 1843, i, 125-7. 

A. DANISH DRAGON-SLAYING OF THE BEOWULF-TYPE. 

Translation. 

In the days when King Gram Guldlr^lve ruled in Leire, 
there were two ministers at court, Bessus and Henry. And at 
that time constant complaints came to the court from the in¬ 
habitants of Vendsyssel, that a dread monster, which the peasants 
called a Drake, was destroying both man and beast. So Bessus 
gave counsel, that the king should send Henry against the 
dragon, seeing that no one in the whole kingdom was his equal 
in valour and courage. Henry answered that assuredly he would 
undertake it; but he added that he thought it impossible to 
escape from such a struggle with his life. And he made himself 
ready forthwith for the expedition, took a touching farewell 
of his lord and king, and said among other things: “My lord, 
if I come not back, care thou for my wife and my children.” 

Afterwards, when he crossed over to Vendsyssel, he caused 
the peasants to show him the place where the monster had its 
lair, and learnt how that very day the drake had been out of 
its den, and had carried ofi a herdsman and an ox; how, ac¬ 
cording to its wont, it would now not come out for three hours, 
when it would want to go down to the water to drink after its 
meal. Henry clothed himself in full armour, and inasmuch as 
no one dared to stand by him in that task, he lay down all alone 
by the water, but in such wise that the wind did not blow from 
him toward the monster. First of all he sent a mighty arrow 
from his bow: but, although it exactly hit the spot at which 
he had aimed, it darted back from the dragon’s hard scales. 
At this the monster was so maddened, that it attacked him 
forthwith, reckoning him but a little meal. But Henry had 
had a mighty barbed crook prepared by a smith beforehand, 
which he thrust into the beast’s open mouth so that it could 
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not get rid of it, however much it strove, although the iron rod 
broke in Henry s hands. Then it smote him to the ground with 
its mighty tail, and although he was in complete armour, 
clutched at him with its dread claws, so that he fell in a swoon] 
wounded almost to death. But when he came somewhat to his 
senses again, after the drake for some time had had him lying 
under its belly, he rallied his last strength and grasped a dagger, of 
which he carried several with him in his belt, and smote it there¬ 
with in the belly, where the scales were weakest. So the monster 
at last breathed out its poisoned breath, whilst he himself lay 
half crushed under its weight. When the Vendsyssel peasants, 
who stood some distance away, in great fear and little hope, 
at last noticed that the battle had slackened, and that both 
combatants were still, they drew near and found Henry almost 
lifeless under the slain monster. And after they for some time 
had tended him well, he returned to die by his king, to whom 
he again commended his offspring. From him descends the 
family Lindenroth, which in memory of this mighty contest 
carries a drake on its coat of arms. 

This story resembles the dragon fight in Beowulf, in that the hero faces 
the dragon as protector of the land, with forebodings, and after taking 
farewell; he attacks the dragon in its lair, single-handed; his first attack 
IS frustrated by the dragon’s scales; in spite of apparatus specially pre- 
he is wounded and stunned by the dragon, but nevertheless smites 
the dragon in the soft parts and slays him; the watchers draw near when 
the fight is over. Yet these things merely prove that the two stories are 
of the same type; there is no evidence that this story is descended from 
Beowulf. 

6. The Old English Genealogies. 

I. THE MERCIAN GENEALOGY. 

Of the Old English Genealogies, the only one which, in its 
stages below Woden, immediately concerns the student of 
Beowulf is the Mercian. This contains three names which also 
occur in Beowulf, though two of them in a corrupt form—Offa, 
Wermund (Garmund, Beowulf), and Eomter(Geomor, Beowulf). 

This Mercian pedigree is found in its best form in MS Cotton 
Vesp. B. Yl, fol. 109 6,^ and in the sister ms at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge {C.C.C.C. 183)2. Both these MSS are of 

‘ See Sweet, Oldeet Englieh TexU, 1885, p. 170. 

• See Calalotrue of MSS. in the Library of Corjnte Chriati College, Cambridge 
by Montague Rhodes James, Camb., 1912, p. 437. 
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the 9th century. They contain lists of popes and bishops, 
and pedigrees of kings. By noting where these lists stop, we 
get a limit for the final compilation of the document. It must 
have been drawn up in its present form between 811 and 814^. 
But it was obviously compiled from lists already existing, and 
some of them were even at that date old. For the genealogy 
of the Mercian kings, from Woden, is not traced directly down 
to this period 811-814, but in the first place only as far as 
iEthelred (reigning 675-704), son of Penda; that is to say, 
it stops considerably more than a century before the date of 
the document in which it appears. Additional pedigrees are 
then appended which show the subsequent stages down to and 
including Cenwulf, king of Mercia (reigning 796-821). It is 
difiicult to account for such an arrangement except on the 
hypothesis that the genealogy was committed to writing in the 
reign of .dithelred, the monarch with whose name it terminates 
in its first form, and was then brought up to date by the 
addition of the supplementary names ending with Cenwulf. 
This is confirmed when we find that precisely the same arrange¬ 
ment holds good for the accompanying Northumbrian pedigree, 
which terminates with Ecgfrith (670-685), the contemporary 
of iEthelred of Mercia, and is then brought up to date by 
additional names. 

Genealogies which draw from the same source as the Fes- 
'pasian genealogies, and show the same peculiarities, are found 
in the Hisloria Brilionum (§§ 57-61). They show, even more 
emphatically than do the Vespasian lists, traces of having been 
originally drawn up in the time of iFthelred of Mercia (675-704) 
or possibly of his father Penda, and of having then been brought 
up to date in subsequent revisions^. 

One such revision must have been made about 796®: it is a 

^ See Publications of the Palxographical Society, 1880, where a facsimile of 
part of the Vespasian MS is given. (Pt. 10, Plate 165: subsequently Ser. i, 
Vol. n.) 

* So Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, Berlin, 1893, pp. 78 etc., and Duchesne 
{Revue Cellique, xv, 196). Duchesne sums up these genealogies as “un recueil 
constitui, vers la fin du vn* siicle, dans le royaume de Strathcluyd, mais com¬ 
plete par diverses retouches, dont la derniese est de 796.” 

* This is shown by one of the supplementary Mercian pedigrees being made 
to end, both in the Vespasian genealogy and the Hisloria Brittonum, in Ecgfrith, 
who reigned for a few months in 796. See Thumeysen (Z.f.d.Ph. xxvui, 101). 
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modification of this revision which is found in the Hisioria 
Brittonum. Another was that which, as we have seen, must 
have been made between 811-814, and in this form is found in 
MS Cotton Vespasian B. VI, MS C.C.C.C, 183, both of the 9th 
century, and in the (much later) MS Colton Tiberius B. V. 

The genealogy up to Penda is also found in the A.-S. Chronicle 
under the year 626 (accession of Penda). 

This Mercian list, together with the Northumbrian and other 
pedigrees which accompany it, can claim to be the earliest extant 
English historical document, having been written down in the 
7th century, and recording historic names which (allowing 
thirty years for a generation) cannot be later than the 4th 
century a.d. In most similar pedigrees the earliest names are 
meaningless to us. But the Mercian pedigree differs from the rest, 
in that we are able from Beowulf, Widsilh, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Sweyn Aageson and the Vitae Offarum, to attach stories to the 
names of Wermund and Offa, How much of these stories is 
history, and how much fiction, it is difficult to say—but, with 
them, extant English history and English poetry and English 
fiction alike have their beginning. 


MS Cotton Vesp. B. VI. MS C.C.C.C. 183. 


AeSilred 

Peding 

^Selred 

Pending 

Penda 

Pypbing 

Penda 

Pybbing 

Pypba 

Crioding 

Pybba 

Creoding 

Crioda 

Cynewalding 

Creoda 

Cynewniding 

Cynewatd 

Cnebbing 

Cyncwald 

Cnebbing 

Cnebba 

Icling 

Cnebba 

Icling 

IcU 

Eamering 

Icel 

Eomaering 

Earner 

Angengeoting 

Eomsr 

Angengeoting 

Anc[eogeot 

OfRng 

Angengiot 

Offing 

Offa 

Usermunding 

Offa 

Wsrmunding 

Uermund 

Uihtlaeging 

W®rmund 

Wihtlseping 

Uibtlaeg 

WioSulgeoting 

Wihtlffig 

Wio|>olpeoting 

Weobulgeot 

Wodning 

We(.J)ijlgiot 

Wodning 

Woden 

Frealaffng 

Woden 

Frealafing 
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Historia BrittonumK Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 


MS Harl 3859. 

MSS Cotton Tib. 

A. VI. and B. 

Penda 

Penda 

Pybbing 

Pubba 

Pybba 

Creoding 


Creoda 

Cynewalding 


Cynewald 

Cnebbing 


Cnebba 

Iceling 


Icel 

Eomsering 

Earner 

Eomscr 

Angelheowing 

Ongen 

Angclheow 

Offing 

Offa 

Offa 

Wasrmunding 

Guerdmund 

W®rmund 

Wihtlseging 

Guithleg 

Wihtlieg 

Wodening 

Gueagon 



Guedolgeat 



[UJUoden 




II. THE STAGES ABOVE WODEN 
(1) WODEN TO GEAT. 

The stages above Woden are found in two forms: a short 
list which traces the line from Woden up to Geat: and a longer 
list which carries the line from Geat to Sceaf and through Noah 
to Adam. 

The line from Woden to Geat is found in the Historia 
Brittonum, not wdth the other genealogies, but in § 31, where 
the pedigree of the Kentish royal family is given, when the 
arrival of Hengest in Britain is recounted. Notwithstanding 
the dispute regarding the origin and date of the Historia Brit¬ 
tonum, there is a pretty general agreement that this Woden to 
Geat pedigree is one of the more primitive elements, and is not 
likely to be much later than the end of the 7th century®. The 
original nucleus of the Historia Brittonum was revised by 

^ Ed. Mommsen, p. 203. 

* Anno 626: a similar genealogy will be found in these mss and in the 
Parl er MS, anno 75o {accession of Offa II). 

« Zimmer {Nennius Vindicatus, p. 84) argues that this Oela-Woden pedi¬ 
gree belongs to a portion of the Historia Brittonum Wiitten down a.d. 685. 
Thumeysen {Z.f.d.Ph. xxvjii, 103-4) dates the section in which it occurs 
679; Duchesne (Rtvue Cellique, xv, 196) places it more vaguely between the 
end of the sixth and the beginning of the eighth century; van Hamel {Hoops 
BeaUexikon b.v. Nennius) between much the same limits, and clearly before 706. 
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Nennius in the 9th century, or possibly at the end of the 8th^. 
The earliest ms of the Historia, that of Chartres, belongs to 
the 9th or 10th century—this is fragmentary and already inter¬ 
polated; the received text is based upon MS Harleian 3859, 
dating from the end of the 11th century-, or possibly somewhat 
later. 

I give the pedigree in four forms: 

A. The critical text of the Historia Brittonum as edited by 
Th, Mommsen {Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auct. Antiq., 
Chronica Minora, in, Berolini, 1898, p. 171). 

B. MS Harl. 3859, upon which Mommsen^s text is based, 
fol. 180, 

C. The Chartres MS. 

D. Mommsen’s critical text of the later revision, Nennius 
irUer'pretaius, which he gives parallel to the Historia Brittonum, 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Hors et Hengist 

Hors & Hengist 

Cora et Haeegens 

Hors et Hengist 

fiUiGuictgils 

filii Guictgils 

lilii Guictils 

filii Guictgils 

Guigta 

Guitta 

Guicta 

Guigta 

Guectha 

Gueetba 

Gucta 

Gueetba 

Woden 

Woden 

Woden 

Voden 

Frealaf 

Frealaf 

Frelab 

Frealaf 

Fredulf 

Fredulf 

Freudulf 

Fredolf 

Finn 

Finn 

Fran 

Finn 

Frenn 

Fodepald 

Fodepald 

Fo]cpaId 

Folcvald 

Geta 

Geta 

G[e]uta 

Gacta 

qui fuit, ut aiunt, 

qui fuit, ut aiunt. 

qui sunt fate], ut 

Vanli 

fiUus del 

6Uus del 

niunt, filius dei 

Saxi 

Negua 


MS Cotton Vesfasian B. VI {9th century) contains a number 
of Anglo-Saxon genealogies and other lists revised up to the 
period 811-14®. The genealogy of the kings of Lindsey in this 
list has the stages from Woden to Geat. This genealogy is also 
found in the sister list in the 9th century ms at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (MS C.C.C.C. 183). 

^ Zimmer (p. 275) says a.d. 796; Duchesne (p. 196) A.D. 800: Thumeysen 
{ZeiUehr.J. Celtiecht Phtloto<jie, i, J06) a.d. 826; Skene (Fovr Ancient Books of 
Watts, 1868, 1 ,38) a.d. 858; van Hamei (p. 304) a.d. 820-859. See aleo Chad¬ 
wick, Ori^n, 38. 

* Bradehaw, Invuligations among Early Welsh, Breton and Cornish MSS. 
in OdUcled Papers, 466. * See above, p. ]9d. 
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A similar list is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(entered under the year 547). But there it is appended to the 
genealogy of the Northumbrian kings. This genealogy has been 
erased in the oldest ms (Parker, end of the 9th century) to 
make room for later additions, but is found in MSS Coilon 
Tiberius A. VI and B. I. 


Cotton {Vespasian) MS. 
UUoden Frealafing 
Frealaf FrioSulfing 
FrioiSulf Finning 
Finn Goduulting 
Godalf Gcuting 


Corpus MS. 

Woden Frealafing 
Frealaf Friof>o\vulsing («ic) 
Freo)>owuli Godwulfiog 

Godwulf Geating 


.<4.-5. Chronide 
Woden FreoJ>olafing 
Freofjelaf Freo>uIfing 
Fnf>ulf Finning 
Finn Godulfing 
Godulf Geating 


The Fodepald or Folcpald who, in the Hisioria Brittonum, 
appears as the father of Finn, is clearly the Folcwalda who 
appears as Finn’s father in Beowulf and Widsith. The Old 
English w (p) has been mistaken for p, just as in Pinefred for 
Winefred in the Life of Offa II. In the Vespasian MS and in 
other genealogies Godwulf is Finn’s father. It has been very 
generally held that Finn and his father Godwulf are mythical 
heroes, quite distinct from the presumably historic Finn, son 
of Folcwalda, mentioned in Beowulf and Widsith: and that by 
confusion Folcwald came to be written instead of Godwulf in the 
genealogy, as given in the Hisioria Briltonum. I doubt whether 
there is sufficient justification for this distinction between a pre¬ 
sumed historic Finn Folcwaldingand a mythical Finn Godwulfing. 
Is it not possible that Godwulf was a traditional, probably historic, 
king of the Frisians, father of Finn, and that Folcwalda^ was a 
title which, since it alliterated conveniently, in the end supplanted 
the proper name in epic poetry? 


ni. THE STAGES ABOVE WODEN. 

(2) WODEN TO SCEAF. 

The stages above Geat are found in the genealogy of the 
West-Saxon kings only*. This is recorded in the Chronicle 

* Cf. Bretwalita. 

* The genealogies have rerently been dealt with by E. Hackenberg, Die 

Stammtafeln der a-gelsdcksischen Konigreiche, Berlin, 191S; and by Brandi, 
{Herrtg's Archiv, cxxxvu, Moat of Brandi’s derivations seem to me to 

depi'na upon very perilous conjectures. Thus he derives from the Gr. Lat. 

scapha, “a skiff”: a word which was not adopted into Old English. This 
seems to be sacrificing all probability to the desire to find a new intex-pretation: 
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under the year 855 (notice concerning iEtheIwulf) and it was 
probably drawn up at the court of that king. Though it doubt¬ 
less contains ancient names, it is apparently not so ancient as 
the WodeU'Geai list. It became very well known, and is also 
found in Asser and the Textus Roffensis. It was copied by later 
historians such as William of Malmesbury, and by the Icelandic 
genealogists^. 

The principal versions of this pedigree are given in tabular 
form below (pp. 202-3); omitting the merely second-hand re¬ 
productions, such as those of Florence of Worcester. 

H. Extract from the Chronicle Roll. 

This roll was drawn up in the reign of Henry VI, and its 
compiler must have had access to a document now lost. 

There are many copies of the roll extant—the “Moseley” 
Roll at University College, London (formerly in the PhilHpps 
collection); at Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge (No. 98 a); 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; and in tbeBibliothequeNationale, 
Paris^; and one which recently came into the market in London. 

Stcph 

I 

SteldiuB 


Boerious 



[continued on p. 204 

and, even bo, it not qcito sticcessfiil. For Itiley in the Oentleman's Magozint, 
Auguit, 1357, p. 126, suggested the dcri7alion of the name of Scef from the 
tchiff or 9hff in which he came. 

* For a list of the Ic'^landic versions, see Hensler, Die geUkrte Urgc>ich\cMe 

m alii»iandi»r.hen SchrifUum. pp. 18-19, in the Abhandlungen d. preuas. Akad., 
Phil, fiiat. KUuae, 190S, Beilin. , . , « yo» 

* The aarpes are given as in the Trinity Roll (T), collated with Corpus (v) 

and MoselevtM). For I'arisfP) I follow Kemhle’s report to Pri-jare, 

1837. np. vii. viii: Stammlafel der Weataaehsen pp. 18. 31). All seem to agrw 
in writing t for e in Steph and Steldius, and in Boerinos. obtnoualff, afi A/mou 
pointed out. r ia written by error for ysBeowinua (;»r CinnnKius 1, 

CinriniouBC, Cininieua P, Siumncius M; SiiethedusTCP, SuechediusU; Gethius 
T, XheoiuB M, Ehecius CP; Geate T, Geathe Cil, Geathua P. 
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Extract from the Chronicle Roll 
The following marginal note occurs: 

Is^e SffWius prim?« inhabilator Gcrmanie fnit. Que Germania 
sic dicta erat, quia instar ramcrum germin ncium ab arbore, sic nome» 
regnaque gerniania nuncupantur. In noucm filiis diuisa a radi>e 
Boeiini geniinauerunt. Ab istis noucm filiis Boerini descenderunt 
noucm gcntcs septentrionalem partem inhabitantcs, qui quondam 
regnum Biitarjnie inuasciunt et opiinuerunt, videlicet Saxones, Angli, 
luthi, Daci, Nonvagences, Gothi, VVandali, Geathi et Fresi^. 


I. Extract from the Little Chronicle of 

THE Kings of Leire 

From the Annalea Ly^denaea. These Annals are comparatively late, 
going up to the year i;i07; but the short Chronicle of (he Kinga of Leire, 
which is incorporated in them, is supposed to date from the latter half 
of the 12th century. The text is given in Langebek, ScrijAores Rerum 
D'lnicarum, i, 22-J-6 (under the name of Aiuuil‘>s E’inmenaes) from Ctd. 
Arn. M g. 8U. T icre is a critical edition by G*rtz, Scripiorea Mlnores 
hi star a Dm c«, Copfn''ncpn. 1917. based upon Cod. Am. il/ 7 . 7 . 8l3. The 
text given below is mainly tliat of Langebek, with cotiectioasfiom Gertz’s 
fine edition. See below, p. 216. 

Erat ergo Dan rex in Dacia^ per triennium. Anno tandem 
tertio cognouit uxorem suam Daniam, genuitque ex ea filium 
nomine Ro. Qui post patris obitum hereditarie possidebat 
regnum. Patrem uero suum Dan colie apud Lethram tumu- 
lauit Sialandiffi, ubi sedem regni pro eo pater constituit, quam 
ipse post eum diuitiis multiplicibus ditauit. Tempore illo 
ciuitas magna erat in medio Sialandi®, ubi adhuc mons desertus 
est, nomine Ilekebiarch, ubi sita erat ciuitas quae Hj^kekoping 
nuncupata est; ad quam ut mox Ro rex uidit, quod mercatores 
a nauibus in uia currus conducentes multum expenderent, a loco 
illo ciuitatem amoueri jussit ad portum, ubi tenditur Isaefiorth, 
et circa fontem pulcherrimum domos disponere. .^dificauit ibi 
Ro ciuitatem honestam, cui nomen partitiuum imposuit post 
se et Fontem, partem capiens fontis partemque sui, Roskildam 
Danice uocans, quae hoc nomine uoca[bi]tur^in aeternum. Uixit 
autem rex Ro ita pacifice, ut nullus ei aciem opponeret, nec 
ipse usquam expeditionem direxit^. Erat autem uxor eius 

* I follow the spelling of the Moseley roll in this note. 

^ ^“Denmark”: Dacia and Pania were identified. 

® uocahitur, Gettz; uocalnr all uss. 

* Tliis account of the peaceful reign of Ro is simply false etymology from 
Danish ro, “reat.” 
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fecunda sobole, ex qua genuit duos filios, nomen primi Helhgi et 
secundi Haldan^. Cumque cepissent pueri robore confortari 
etcrescere, obiit pater eorum Ro, et sepultus est tumulo quodam 
Lfttbrffi, post cuius obitum partiti sunt regnum filii, quod in 
duas partes diuidentes, alter terras, alter mare possidebat. 
Rexit itaque terras Haldanus, et genuit filium nomine Siwardum, 
cognomine Album, qui patrem suum Haldanum Laethr* tumu- 
lauit mortuum. Helgi autem rex erat marinus, et multos ad 
se traxit malificos, nauali bello bene adeptus diuersas partes, 
quasdam pace, quasdam cum piratica classed petisse perhibetur... 

The Chronicle then tells how Rolf was born, the son of Helgi 
and Yrse or Ursula: also of the death and burial of Helgi. 

Filius autem eius et Ursul® puer crescebat Rolf et forti- 
tudine uigebat. Mater uero eius Ursula, uelo uiduitatis depo- 
sito, data est regi Suethia; Athislo, qui ex ea filiam sibi genuit, 
Rolf uero ex matre eius sororem nomine Skuld. Interea dum 
haec de rege marino Helgi agerentur, frater eius, rex Dacise, 
mortuus est Haldanus. Post quern® rex Sweciee Athisl a Danis 
Buscepit tributum. 

* « * « 

Interea.. .confortabatnr filius Helgi, Rolff, cognomine 
Krake. Quern post mortem Snyo^Dani [in]®regemassumpserunt. 
Qui Sialandia) apud Lethram, sicut antecessorcs sui, saepissime 
moratus est. Sororem suam nomine Sculd secum habuit, 
Athisli regis filiam, et suae matris Ursulas, de qua superius dictum 
est; quam fraterno amore dilexit. Cui provinciam Hornshae- 
rsth Sialandiae ad pascendas puellas suas in expensam dedit, 
in quauiUam aedificauit, nomine Sculdelef, unde nomen suscepit. 
Hoc tempore erat quidam Comes Scaniae, nomine Hiarwarth, 
Teotonicus genere, Rolf tributarius, qui ad eum procos misit, ut 

* Note that Ro (Hrothgar), the son of Haldanus (Healfdene), is here repre- 
•ented as his father. Saxo Grammaticus, combining divergent accounts, as be 
often does, accordingly mentions two Roes—one the brother of Haldanus, the 
other hia son. See above, pp. 131-2. 

* cum piralica cl<u$e, Langelek; the mss have cum pietate(l) with or 
Without clcuae. 

* Wl quern, Holder-Egger, Gertz; pottquam, all hss. 

* onyo: the viceroy whom Athisl bad placed over the Danes. 
in added by GerU; omitted in all mss. 
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sororem suam Sculd Hiarwardo daret uxorem. Quo nolente, 
propria ipsius uoluntate puellae clanculo earn raptam sociauit 
sibi. Unde conspirauerunt inter se deliberantes Hiarwart et 
Sculd, quomodo Rolf interficeretur, et Hiarwardus superstes 
regni heres efficeretur. Non post multum vero temporis ani- 
raosus ad uxoris exhortationem Hiarwart Sialandiam classe 
petiit. Genero suo RoI2 tributum attulisse simulauit. Die 
quadam dilucescente ad Lsethram misit, ut uideret tributum, 
Rolfi nunciauit. Qui cum uidisset non tributum sed exercitum 
armatum, uallatus est Rolff militibus, et a Hyarwardo inter- 
fectus est. Hyarwardum autem Syalandenses et Scanienses, 
qui cum eo erant, in regem assumpserunt. Qui breui tempore, 
a mane usque ad primam, regali nomine potitus est. Tunc 
uenit Haky, frater Haghbardi, filius Hamundi; Hyarwardum 
interfecit et Danorum rex eSectus est. Quo regnante, uenit 
quidam nomine Fritlefi a partibus Septentrionalibus et filiam 
sibi desponsauit Rolfi Crake, ex qua filium nomine Frotbe 
genuit, cognomine Largus. 

K. The Story of Offa in Saxo Grammaticus 
Book IV, ed. Ascensius, fol. xxxii b; ed. Holder, pp. 106-7. 

Cui filius Wermundus succedit. Hie prolixis tranquillitatis 
otiis felicissima temporum quiete decursis, diutinam domesticss 
pacis constantiam inconcussa rerum securitate tractabat. Idem 
prolis expers iuuentam exegit; senior uero filium Uffonem sero 
fortunae munere suscitauit, cum nullam ei sobolem elapsa tot 
annorum curricula peperissent. Hie Ufio coaeuos quosque cor¬ 
poris habitu supergressus, adeo hebetis ineptique animi prin- 
cipio iuuentae existimatus est, ut priuatis ac publicis rebus 
inutilis uideretur. Siquidem ab ineunte aetate nunquam lusus 
aut ioci consuetudinempraebuit; adeoque humanae delectationis 
uacuus fuit, ut labiorum continentiam iugi silentio premeret, 
et seueritatem oris a ridendi prorsus officio temperaret. Uenim 
ut incunabula stoliditatis opinione referta habuit, ita post 
modum conditionis contemptum claritate mutauit; et quantum 
inertias spectaculum fuit, tantum prudenti® et fortitudinis 
exemplum euasit. 
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Book IV, ed. Ascensius, fol. xxxiv b; ed. Holder, pp. 113-7. 

Cumque Wermundus astatis uitio oculis orbaretur, Saxonice 
rex, Haniam dues uacuam ratus, ei per legates mandat, regnum, 
quod prseter cetatis debitum teneat, sibi procurandum committat, 
ne nimis longa imperii auiditate patriam legibus armisque desti- 
tuat. Qualiter enim regem censeri posse, cui senectus animum, 
caecitas oculum pari caliginis horrore fuscauerit? Quod si abnuat, 
filiumque habeat, qui cum suo ex prouocatione confligere 
audeat, metorem regno potiri permittat. Si neutrum probet, 
armis secum, non monitis agendum cognoscat, ut tandem inuitus 
prffibeat, quod ultroneus exhibere contemnat. Ad hsec Wer¬ 
mundus, altioribus suspiriis fractus, impudentius se aetatis 
exprobiatione lacerari respondit, quern non ideo hue infelicitatis 
senectus prouexerit, quod pugnae parcus timidius iuuentam 
exegerit. Nec aptius sibi caecitatis uitium obiectari, quod 
plerunque talem aotatis habitum talis iactura consequi soleat, 
potiusque condolendum calamitati quam insultandum uideatur. 
lustius autem Saxoniae regi impatientiae notam afferri posse, 
quern potius senis fatum operiri, quam imperium poscere 
decuisset, quod aliquanto praestet defuncto succedere, quam 
uiuum spoliare. Se tamen, ne tanquam delirus priscae libertatis 
titulos externo uideatur mancipare dominio, propria manu 
prouocationi pariturum. Ad base legati, scire se inquiunt, 
regem suum conserendae cum caeco manus ludibrium perhorrere, 
quod tarn ridiculum decernendi genus rubori quam honestati 
propinquius habeatur. Aptius uero per utriusque pignus et 
sanguinem amborum negotio consuli. Ad hajc obstupefactis 
animo Danis, subitaque responsi ignorantia perculsis, Uffo, qui 
forte cum ceteris aderat, responsionis a patre licentiam flagita- 
bat, subitoque uelut ex muto uocalis euasit. Cumque Wer¬ 
mundus, quisnam talem a se loquendi copiam postularet, 
inquireret, ministrique eum ab UfEone rogari dixissent, satis 
esse perhibuit, ut infelicitatis suae uulneribus alienorum fastus 
illuderet, ne etiam a domesticis simili insultationis petulantia 
uexaretur. Sed satellitibus Uffonem hunc esse pertinaci 
affirmations testantibus, “Liberum ei sit,’* inquit, “quisquis 
est, cogitata ptofari.” Turn Uffo, frustra ab eorum rege resrnum 
appeti, inquit, quod tarn proprii rectoris officio quam fortissi- 
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morum procerum armis industriaque niteretur: praterea, nec 
regi filium nec regno successorem deesse. Sciantque, se non 
solum regis eorum filium, sed etiam quemcunque ex gentis 
suae fortissimis secum adsciuerit, simul pugna aggredi constit- 
uisse. Quo audito legati risere, uanam dicti animositatem 
existimantes. Nec mora, condicitur pugnse locus, eidemque 
stata temporis meta praefigitur. Tantum autem stuporis Uffo 
loquendi ac prouocandi nouitate prssentibus iniecit, ut, utrum 
uoci eius an fiducice plus admirationis tributum sit, incertum 
extiterit. 

Abeuntibus autem legatis, Wermundus, responsionis auctore 
laudato, quod uirtutis fiduciam non in unius, sed duorum pro- 
uocatione statuerit, potius se ei, quicunque sit, quam superbo 
hosti regno cessurum perhibuit. Uniuersis autem filium eius 
esse testantibus, qui legatorum fastum fiduciae subiimitate 
contempserit, propius eum accedere iubet: quod oculis nequeat, 
manibus experturus. Corpore deindc eius curiosius contrectato, 
cum ex artuum granditate lineamentisque filium esse cognosset, 
fidem assertoribus habere coepit, percontarique eum, cur suauis- 
simum uocis habitum summo dissimulationis studio tegendum 
curauerit, tantoque aetatis spatio sine uoce et cunctis loquendi 
commerciis degere sustinuerit, ut se linguae prorsus officio 
defectum natiuaeque taciturnitatis uitio obsitum credi permit- 
teret? Qui respondit, se paterna hactenus defensione conten- 
tum, non prius uocis officio opus habuisse, quam domesticam 
prudentiam externa ioquacitate pressam animaduerteret. Ro- 
gatus item ab eo, cur duos quam unum prouocare maluit, hunc 
iccirco dimicationis modum a se exoptatum respondit, ut Athisli 
regis oppressio, qu*, quod a duobus gesta fuerat, Danis opprobrio 
extabat, unius facinore pensaretur, nouumque uirtutis specimen 
prisca ruboris monumenta conuelleret. Ita antiquse crimen 
infamise recentis famae litura respergendum dicebat. Quern 
Wermundus iustam omnium aestimationem fecisse testatus, 
armorum usum, quod eis parum assueuisset, praediscere iubet. 
Quibus Uffo oblatis, magnitudine pectoris angustos loricarum 
nexus explicuit; nec erat ullam reperire, quae eum iusto capaci- 
tatis spatio contineret. Maiore siquidem corpore erat, quam 
ut alienis armis uti posset. Ad ultimum, cum paternam quoque 
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loncam uiolenta corporis astrictione dissolueret, Wermundus 
earn a Iseuo latere dissecari, libulaque sarciri praocepit, partem, 
qu 80 cljpei praesidio muniatur. ferro patere parui existimans* 
Sed et gladium. quo tuto uti possit, summa ab eo cura 
conscisci iussit. Oblatia compluribus. Uffo manu capulum 
stringens, frustatim singulos agitando comminuit; nec erat 
quisquam ex eis tanti rigoris gladius, quern non ad prim® con- 
cussionia motum crebra partium fractione dissolueret. Erat 
autem regi inusitati acuminis gladius, Skrep dictus, qui quodlibet 
obstaculi genus uno ferientis ictu medium penetrando diffin- 
deret, nec adeo quicquam prajdurum foret, ut adactam eius 
aciem remorari potuisset. Quern ne posteris fruendum relin- 
queret. persummam alien® commoditatis inuidiam in profunda 
defoderat, utilitatem ferri, quod filii incrementis diffideret, 
ceteris negaturus. Interrogatus autem, an dignum Ufionis 
lobore ferrum haberet, habere se dixit, quod, si pridem a se 
terr® traditum. recognito locorum habitu reperire potuisset, 
aptum corporis eius uiribus exhiberet. In campum dcinde 
perduci se iubens, cum, interrogatis per omnia comitibus, 
defossionis locum acceptis signorum indiciis comperisset, ex- 
tractum cauo gladium filio porrigit. Quern Uffo nimia uetustate 
fragilem exesumque conspiciens, feriendi diffidentia percontatur, 
an hunc quoque priorum exemplo probare debeat, prius habitum 
eius, quam rem ferro geri oporteat, explorandum testatus. 
Eefert Wermundus, si pr®sens ferrum ab ipso uentilando 
collideretur, non superesse, quod uirium eiushabitui responderet. 
Abstinendum itaque facto, cuius in dubio exitus maneat. 

Igitur ex pacto pugn® locus expetitur. Hunc fluuius 
Eidorus ita aquarum ambitu uallat, ut earum interstitio repug- 
nante, nauigii duntaxat aditus pateat. Quern Uffone sine 
comite petente, Saxoni® regis filium insignis uiribus athleta 
consequitur, crebris utrinque turbis alternos riparum anfractus 
fipectandi auiditate complentibus. Cunctis igitur huic spectaculo 
oculos inferentibus, Wermundus in extrema pontis parte se 
collocat, si aiium uinci contigisset, flumine periturus. Maluit 
enim sanguinis sui ruinam comitari, quam patri® interitum 
plenis doloris sensibus intueri. Uerum Uffo, geminis iuuenum 
congressibus lacessitus, gladii diffidentia amborum ictus umbone 
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uitabat, patientius experiri constituens, quern e duobus atten- 
tius cauere debuisset, ut hunc saltern uno ferri impulsu contin- 
geret. Quern Wermundus imbecillitatis uitio tantam recipien- 
dorum ictuum patientiam praestare existimans, paulatim in 
occiduam pontis oram mortis cupiditate se protraliit, si de 
filio actum foret, fatum precipitio petiturus. Tanta sanguinis 
caritate flagrantem senem fortuna protexit. Uffo siquidem 
filium regis ad secum auidius decernendum hortatus, claritatem 
generis ab ipso conspicuo fortitudinis opere aequari iubet, ne 
rege ortum plebeius comes uirtute praestare uideatur. Athletam 
deinde, explorandae eius fortitudinis gratia, ne domini sui terga 
timidius subsequeretur, admonitum fiduciam a regis filio in se 
repositam egregiis dimicationis operibus pensare praecepit, 
cuius delectu unicus pugnae comes adscitus fuerit. Obtemper- 
antem ilium propiusque congredi rubore compulsum, primo 
ferri ictu medium dissecat. Quo sono recreatus Wermundus, 
filii ferrum audire se dixit, rogatque, cui potissimum parti ictum 
inflixerit. Referentibus deinde ministris, eum non unam cor¬ 
poris partem, sed totam hominis transegisse compagem, 
abstractum prsecipitio corpus ponti restituit, eodem studio 
lucem expetens, quo fatum optauerat. Turn Uffo, reliquum 
hostem prioris exemplo consumere cupiens, regis filium ad 
ultionem interfecti pro se satellitis manibus parentationis loco 
erogandam impensioribus uerbis sollicitat. Quern propius 
accedere sua adhortatione coactum, infligendi ictus loco curio- 
sius denotato, gladioque, quod tcnuem eius laminam suis 
imparem uiribus formidaret, in aciem alteram uerso, penetrabili 
corporis sectione transuerberat. Quo audito Wermundus 
Screp gladii sonum secundo suis auribus incessisse perhibuit. 
Affirmantibus deinde arbitris, utrunque hostem ab eius filio 
consumptum, nimietate gaudii uultum fletu soluit. Ita genas, 
quas dolor madidare non poterat, laetitia rigauit. Saxonibus 
igitur pudore moestis, pugilumque funus summa cum ruboris 
acerbitate ducentibus, Ufionem Dani iocundis excepere tri- 
pudiis. Quieuit turn Athislanae caedis infamia, Saxonumque 
obprobriis expirauit. 

Ita Saxoniae regnum ad Danos translatum, post patrem 
Uffo regendum suscepit, utriusque imperii procurator effectus, 
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qui ne unum quidem rite moderaturus credebatur. Hie a 

compluribus Olauua est dictus, atque ob animi moderationem 

Mansueti cognomine donatus. Cuius sequentes actus uetus- 

tatis uitio solennem fefellere notitiam. Sed credi potest, 

glonosos eorum processus extitisse, quorum tarn plena laudis 
principia fueriut. 


L. From Skiold to Offa in Sweyn Aageson 
In Langebek, Scriylores, i, 44-7; Gertz, i, 97. 

CAP. I. 

De primo Rege Danorum. 

Skiold Danis primum didici praefuisse. Et ut eius alludamus 
uocabulo, idcirco tali functus est nomine, quia uniuersos regni 
terminos regise defensionis patrocinio affatim egregie tuebatur. 
A quo primum, modis Islandensibus, “Skioldunger” sunt reges 
nuncupati. Qui regni post se reliquit haeredes, Frothi uidelicet 
et Haldanum. Successu temporum fratribus super regni 
ambitione inter se decertantibus, Haldan, fratre suo interempto, 
regni monarchiam obtinuit. Hie filium, scilicet Helghi, regni 
procreauit bacredem, qui ob eximiam uirtutum strenuitatem. 
pyraticam semper exercuit. Qui cum uniuersorum circum- 
iacentium regnorum fines maritimos classe pyratica depopulates, 
suo subiugasset imperio, “Rex maris ” est cognominatus. Huic 
in regno successit filius Rolf Kraki, patria virtute pollens, 
occisus in Lethra, quae tunc famosissima Regis extitit curia, 
nunc autem Roskildensi uicina ciuitati, inter abiectissima ferme 
Uix colitur oppida. Post quern regnauit filius eius Rokil cog- 
nomento dictus “Slaghenback.” Cui successit in regno baeres. 
agilitatis strenuitate cognominatus, quern nostro uulgari 
Frothi bin Frokni” nominabant. Huius filius et haeres regni 
extitit Wermundus, qui adeo prudentiae pollebat uirtute, ut 
inde nomen consequeretur. Unde et “Prudens” dictus est. 
Hie filium genuit Uffi nomine, qui usque ad tricesimum aetatis 
suffl annum fandi possibilitatem cohibuit, propter enormitatem 
opprobrii, quod tunc temporis Danis ingruerat, eo quod in 

14—2 
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ultionem patris duo Dani in Sueciam profecti, patricidam suum 
una interemerunt. Nam et tunc temporis ignominiosum extitit 
improperium, si solum duo iugularent; praesertim cum soli 
strenuitati tunc superstitiosa gentilitas operam satagebat im- 
pcndere. Praefatus itaque Wermundus usque ad senium 
regni sui gubernabat imperium; adeo tandem aetate consumptus, 
ut oculi eius prae senio caligarent. Cuius debilitatis fama cum 
apud transalpinas^ partes percrebuisset, elationis turgiditate 
Teotonica intumuit superbia, utpote suis nunquam contenta 
terminis. Hinc furoris sui rabiem in Danos exacuit Imperator, 
se iam Danorum regno conquisito sceptrum nancisci augustius 
conspicatus. Delegantur itaque spiculatores, qui turgidi prin- 
cipis jussa reportent praefato Danorum regi, scilicet Wermundo, 
duarum rerum prsfigentes electionem, quarum pars tamen 
neutra extitit eligenda. Aut enim regnum jussit Romano 
resignare imperio, et tributum soluere, aut athletam inuestigare, 
qui cum Imperatoris campione monomachiam committere 
auderet. Quo audito, regis extitit mens consternata; totiusque 
regni procerum legione corrogata, quid facto opus sit, diligenti 
inquisitione percontabatur. Perplexam se namque regis autu- 
mabat autoritas, utpote cui et ius incumbebat decertandi, et qui 
regno patrocinari tenebatur. Uultum ccecitas obnubilauerat, 
et regni beres elinguis factus, desidia torpuerat, ita ut in eo, 
communi assertione, nulla prorsus species salutis existeret. 
Nam ab infantia prsefatus Uffo uentris indulgebat ingluuiei, 
et Epicur®orum more, coquinse et cellario alternum oflficiose 
impendebat obsequium. Corrogato itaque coetu procerum, 
totiusque regni placito^ celebrate, Alamannorum regis ambiti- 
onem explicuit, quid in hac optione baud eligenda facturus sit, 
indagatione cumulata senior sciscitatur. Et dum uniuersorum 
mens consternaretur angustia, cunctique indulgerent silentio, 
prsefatus Uffo in media condone surrexit. Quern cum cobors 
uniuersa conspexisset, satis nequibat admirari, ut quid elinguis 
uelut orationi gestus informaret. Et quia omne rarum dignum 
nouimus admiratione, omnium in se duxit intuitum. Tandem 
sic orsus coepit: “Non nos minae moueant lacessentium, cum 

^ A scribal error for iTansalbinae, “ beyond the tlbe.” 

* Aesembly. 
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ea Tectonic© turgiditati innata sit conditio, ut uerborum 
‘ampullositate glorientur, minarumque uentositate pusill- 
*animes et imbecilles calleant comminatione consternare. 
‘Me etenirn unicum et uerum regni natura produxit heredem, 
‘cui profecto nouistis incumbere, ut monomachire me discrimini 
audacter obiiciam, quatenus uel pro regno solus occumbam, 
‘uel pro patria solus uictoriam obtineam. Ut ergo minarum 
‘cassetur ampullositas, h©c Imperatori referant mandata, ut 
Iraperatoris filius et heres imperii, cum athleta pracstantissimo, 
“mihi soli non formidet occurrere.” Dixit, et haec verba 
dictauit voce superba. Qui dum orationem complesset, a 
oollateralibus senior sciscitabatur, cuiusnam hac fuisset oratio? 
Cum autem a circumstantibus intellexisset, quod filius suus, 
prius veluti mutus, hunc effudisset sermonem, palpandum 
eum jussit accersiri. Et cum humeros lacertosque, et dunes, 
suras atque tibias, caeteraque membra organica crebro palpasset: 
“Talem,” ait, “me memini in flore e.xtitisse iuuentutia.” Quid 
multa? Terminus pugnae constituitur et locus. Talique res¬ 
ponse percepto, ad propria Icgati repedabant. 


CAP. II. 

De duello Uffonis. 

Superest ergo, ut arma nouo militi congrua corrogentur. 
Allatisque ensibus, quos in regno praestantiores rex poterat 
inuestigare, Uffo singulos dextra uibrans, in partes confregit 
minutisaimas. “Haeccine arma sunt,” inquit, “quibus et 
uitam et regni tuebor honorem? ” Cuius cum pater uiuidam ex- 
periretur uirtutem, “Unicum adhuc,” ait, “et regni et uit© nos- 
tr© superest asylum.” Ad tumulum itaque ducatum postulauit, 
in quo prius mucronera experientissimum occultauerat. Et 
mox intersigniis per petrarum notas edoctus, gladium jussit 
effodi praestantissimum. Quern illico dextra corripiens, “Hie 
est,” ait, “fili, quo numerose triumphaui, et qui mihi infallibile 
semper tutamen extitit.” Et haec dicens, eundem filio contra- 
didit. Nec mora; terminus eoce congressioai pr®fixus arctius 
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instabat. Tandem, confluentibus undique phalangis innnmera- 
bilibus, in Egdor® fluminis mediamne^ locus pugnse constituitur: 
ut ita pugnatores ab utriusque coetus adminiculo segregati 
nullius opitulatione fungerentur. Teotonicis ergo ultra flumi¬ 
nis ripam in Holsatia considentibus, Danis uero citra amnem 
dispositis, rex pontis in medio sedem elegit, quatenus, si uni- 
genitus occumberet, in fluminis se gurgitem praecipitaret, ne 
pariter nato orbatus et regno cum dolore superstes canos dedu- 
ceret ad inferos. Deinde emissis utrinque pugilibus, in medio 
amne conuenerunt. Ast ubi miles noster egregius Ufio, duos 
sibi conspexit occurrere. tanquam leo pectore robusto infrerauit, 
animoque constant! duobus electis audacter se opponere non 
detrectauit, illo cinctus mucrone, quern patrera supra memi- 
nimus occuluisse, et alterum dextra strictum gestans. Quos 
cum primum obuios habuisset, sic singillatim utrumque allo- 
quitur, et quod raro legitur accidisse, athleta noster elegantis- 
siraus, cuius memoria in aeternum non delebitur, ita aduersarios 
animabat ad pugnam: “Si te,” inquit, “regni nostri stimulat 
“ambitio, ut nostrai opis, potentiaeque, opumque capessere uelis 
“opulentias, coraminus te clientem decet prsecedere, ut et 
“regni tui terminos amplifices, et militibus tuis conspicientibus, 
“strenuitatis nomen nanciscaris.” Campionem uero hunc in 
modum alloquitur: “Uirtutis tuse experientiam jam locus est 
“propagare, si coraminus accesseris, et earn, quam pridem 
“Alamannis gloriam ostendisti, Danis quoque propalare non 
“ cuncteris. Nunc ergo famam tuae strenuitatis poteris ampliare, 
“et egregise munificentise dono ditari, si et dominum prajcedas, 
“ et clypeo defensionis eum tuearis. Studeat, qua;so, Teotonicis 
“experta strenuitas variis artis pugillatorise modis Danos 
“instruere, ut tandem optata potitus uictoria, cum triumphi 
“ualeas exuitatione ad propria remeare.” Quam quum com- 
plesset exhortationem, pugilis cassidem toto percussit conamine, 
ita ut, quo feriebat, gladius in duo dissiliret. Cuius fragor per 
uniuersum intonuit exercitum. Unde cohors Teotonicorum 
exuitatione perstrepebat: sed contra Dani desperationis con- 
sternati tristitia, gemebundi murmurabant. Rex uero, ut 
audiuit, quod fllii ensis dissiliuisset, in margine se pontis jussit 

^ Idiunct 
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locari. Uerum USo, subito exempto^ quo cinctua erat, gladio. 
pugilis illico coxam cruentauit, nec mora, et caput pariter 
amputauit. Sic ergo ludua fortunre ad instar lunae uarius, 
nunc hia, nunc illia successibus illudebat, et quibus iamiam 
exultatione fauebat ingenti, eos nouercali mox uultu, toruoque 
conspexit intuitu. Hoc cognito, senior jam confidcntius priori 
se jussit sede locari. Nec jam anceps diu extitit uictoria. 
Siquidem UfEo ualide instans, ad ripam amnis pepulit hajredem 
imperii, ibique eum baud difficulter gladio iuguiauit. Sicque 
duorum solus uictor existens, Danis irrogatam multis retro 
temporibus infamiam gloriosa uirtute magnifice satis aboleuit. 
Atque ita Alamannis cum improperii uerecundia, cassatisque 
minarum ampullositatibus, cum probris ad propria remeantibus, 
postmodum in pads tranquitlitate prcecluis Uffo regni sui 
regebat imperium. 

M. Note on the Danish Chronicles 

The text of Saxo Grammaticus, given above, is based upon 
the magnificent first edition printed by Badius Ascensius 
(Paris, 1514). Even at the time when this edition was printed, 
manuscripts of Saxo had become exceedingly scarce, and we 
have now only odd leaves of ms remaining. One fragment, 
however, discovered at Angers, and now in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, comes from a ms which had apparently 
received additions from Saxo himself, and therefore afford? 
evidence as to his spelling. 

Holder’s edition (Strassburg, 1886) whilst following in the 
mam the 1514 text of Badius Ascensius, is accordingly revised 
to comply with the spelling of the Copenhagen fragments, and 
with any other traces of ms authority extant. I doubt the 
necessity for such revision. If the text were extant in ms, 
one might feel bound to follow the spelling of the ms, as in the 
case of the old English mss of the Vitae Offarum below: but 
seeing that Saxo, with the exception of a few pages, is extant 
only in a 16th century printed copy, the spelling of which is 
almost identical with that now current in Latin text books, it 
seems a pity to restore conjecturally mediseval spellings likely 
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to worry a student. Accordingly I have followed the printed 
text of 1514, modernizing a very few odd spellings, and correct¬ 
ing some obvious printers errors^. 

A translation of the first nine books of Saxo by Prof. 0. Elton 
has been published by the Folk-Lore Society {No. xxxiii, 1893). 

Saxo completed his history in the early years of the 
13th century. His elder contemporary, Sweyn Aageson, had 
already written a Brief History of the Kings of Denmark. 
Sweyn’s History must have been completed not long after 1185, 
to which date belongs the last event he records. The extracts 
given from it (pp. 211-15) are taken from Langebek’s collection, 
with modifications of spelling. Langebek follows the first 
edition (Stephanius, 1642); the ms used in this edition had 
been destroyed in 1728. Cod. Arn. Mag. 33, recently printed 
by Gertz, although very corrupt, is supposed to give the 
text of Sweyn’s History in a form less sophisticated than that 
of the received text (see Gertz, Scripores Minores Historise 
Danicse, 1917, p. 62). The Little Chronicle of the Kings of Leire 
is probably earlier than Sweyn’s History. Gertz dates it c. 1170, 
and thinks it was written by someone connected with the 
church at Roskilde. It covers only the early traditional 
history. See above, pp. 17, 204. 

For comparison, the following lists, as given in the roll of 
kings known as Langfe^gatal, in the Little Chronicles in Sweyn, 
and in Saxo may be useful: 


LangfeSgalal 

tilth 

Chroniclt 

Swtyn 

Saxo 

Names as given 
in Beowulf 

Skioldr... 

Dan 

Skiold 

Dan 

(Humblus 

ILotherus 

SkiolduB 

!=Heremod 

Soyld 


* I have substituted u for o. and have abandoned spellings like theutonte, 
thezauro, orn^ro, ckaritnf, phat ffor fax), atUtkax, ckoercuit, iocundtim, charum, 
fcelicisxima, nanque, hxredilarii exoluere. 

The actual readins: of the 1514 text is abandoned by substituting: p. 1.30,1. 3 
ingenili for tnjenj/w (1514); p. 132,1. 22. iacienttx for iacenlix; p. 134,1. 2,diutin<P 
for diutiiise; p. 136, 1. M.fudil for fugit; p. 136, 1. 20. af (or aui', p. 137, 1. 8, 
ammiralioni tor ammiralionia; p. 137,1. 16, offert for afferl; p. 137,1. 17, Roluoni 
for flouotni; p. 137, I. 27, mtni.ifenio for miniatrnx: p. 137. I. 33 diutumua for 
diuturniusi p. 206.1.22, dinlinam for diuiina; p. 207 1. 3, ei for p. 207,1. 6, 
destitnat loT deficiat-, p. 209,1. 2,/afere for fofera; p. 209,1. 6, corwciect forcoociw; 
p. 209, 1. 14, defoderat for defodtra. 
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Xans/edgo^ 

lAt&e 

Chronide 

Bioeyn 

Saxo 

NamM aa given 
in Beowulf 




Gram 

Eadingus 




IFrothi 

Frotho I 

?=Beowulf I 

Half dan 

Bo 

(Haldanus 

(Haldanus I 
(Roe I 
tScato 

Healfdene 

(Hroar 

(Hnidan 


(Roe 11 

Hrothgar 

(Helgi 

(Helgi 

Helghi 

iHelgo 

Halga 

RoUKraki 

Rolf Krake 

Rolf Kraki 

Roluo Krage 

Hrothuli 


Hiarwarth 


HiarthuaruB 

Heoroweard 

Hnerekr 


Rdkil 

• a • ■ 

Rericus 

Hretbric 


N. The Life of Offa 7, with extracts from the Life of 
Offa II. Edited prom two mss in the Cottonian 
Collection 

The text is given, from MS Cotton Nero D. 1 (quoted in the footnotes 
as A), collated uith MS Claudius E. IV (quoted as BL Minor variations 
of B are not usually noted. The two mss agree closely. 

The Nero ms is the more elaborate of the two, and is adorned with 
very fine drawings. Claudius, however, offers occasionally a better text; 
it has been read by a corrector whose alterations—contrary to what is 
so often the case in mediaeval mss —seem to be authoritative. 

The Lives of the OJfas were printed by Wats in his edition of Matthew 
Paris (1639-40) from ms A. Miss Rickert has printed extracts from the 
two lives, in Mod. Phil, u, 14 elc., following ms A, ‘‘as Wats sometimes 
takes liberties with the text.” 

INCIPIT HISTORIA DE OFFA PRIMO QUl STRENUITATE SUA 
S/BI ANO.UE MAXIMAL/ PARTEM SC/BEG/T. CUI SIMILLI- 
UUS FUIT SECUNDUS OFFA*. 

PoL 2a Inter occidentalium Anglorum reges illustrissimos, precipua 
cowmendactonis laude celebratur Rex Warmundus, ab hiis qui 
historias Anglorum non solum relatu proferre, set eciam scriptis 
inserere consueuerant. Is fundator erat cuiwidam urbis a 
Bcipso denominate, que lingua Anglicana Warwic, id est curia 
Warmundi, nuncupatur. Qui usque ad annos seniles absque 
liberis extitit, preter unicum filium; quern, ut estimabat, regni 
8ui heredem el successorem puerilis debilitatis incomodo 
laborantem, constituere non ualebat. Licet enim idem unicue 
filiuB eius, 0£Ea uel OSanus nomine, statura fuisset procerue, 

* Above tkU heading B ha* Geata Off* Begii merciorum. 
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corpore integer, et elegantissime forme iuuenis existeret, per- 
mansit tamen a natiuitate uisu priuatus usqwe ad annum 
septimum, mutus autem et uerba humana non proferens usqwe 
ad annum etatis sue tricesimum. Huius debilitatis incomodum 
now solum rex, sed eciam regni proceres, supra qwam dici potest 
raoleste sustinuerunt. Cum enim imineret pa^ri etas senilis, et 
ignoraret diem mortis sue, nesciebat quern alium sibi^ con- 
stitueret heredem et regni successorem. Quidam au<em pri- 
mariws regni, cui nomen Riganus^ cum quodam suo complice 
Mitunno nomine, ambiciosus cum ambicioso, seductor cum 
proditore uidens regem decrepitum, et sine spe prolis procreande 
senio fatiscentem, de se presumens, cepit ad regie dignitatis 
culmen aspirare, contemptis aliis regni primatib«5, se solum 
pre ceteris ad hoc dignum reputando. 

Iccirco diebus singulis regi molestus nimis, proterue eum 
aggreditur, ut se heredis loco adoptaret. Aliq?/ando cor regis 
blande alliciens, interim aspere minis et terroribus prouocans, 
persuadere non cessat regi q?/od optabat®. Suggerebat eciam 
regi per uiros potentes, complices cupiditatis et malicie sue, se 
regni sui summum apicem, uiolentia et terroribus et ui extor- 
quere, nisi arbitrio uoluntatis sue rex ipse pareret, faciendo 
uirtutem de necessitate. Super hoc itaque et aliis regni negociis, 
euocato semel concilio. proteruus ille a rege reprobatus discessit 
a curie presentia, iracundie calore fremens in semetipso, pro 
repulsa quam sustinuit. 

Nec mora, accitis multis qui contra regis imperium partem 
suam confouebant, infra paucos dies, copiosum immo infinitum 
exccrcitum congregauit: et sub spe uictorie uiriliter optinende, 
regem et suos ad hostile prelium prouocauit. Rex autem con- 
fectus senio, timens rebellare, dcclinauit aliquociens impetus 
aduersariorwm. Tandem uero, conuocatis in unum principibws 
et magnatibus suis, deliberare cepit quo fac?o opus ha6eret. 
Dum igitur tractarent in commune per aliquot dies, secum 
deliberantes instantissime necescitatis articulum, afEuit inter 

^ A repeaU sibi after constitueret. 

* Hie Riganus biiiomin[ilUuit. Vocabatur enim alio nomine Aliel. Rigantw 
aero a risore. Huic erat bliue Hildebrandua, miles strenuus, ab ense sic dicitts. 
Huno Qoluit po^er promouere: Contemporary rubric t'n A, inserted in the middle 
of the sketch representing Riganus demanding the kingdom from Warmvndus 

* optat, B. 
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'Ol. 25smnoci|nantea natus et unigenitus regis, eo usqwe elinguis et 
absque sermone, aed aure purgata, singulorum uerba discernens. 
Cum autem pairis senium, et se ipsum ad regni negocia quasi 
inutilem et minus efficacem despici et reprobari ab omwibus 
perpenderet, contritus est et humiliatus in semetipso, usque in 
lacrimarum aduberem profusionem. Et exitus aquarum de- 
duxenint oculi eius; et estuabat dolore cordis intrinsecus 
amarissimo. Et quam uerbis non poterat, deo afiecm intrinseco 
prccordiali^er suggerebat, ingemiscens, reponeusquc lacrimabilem 
querelam coram ipso, orabat ut a spiritu aancto reciperet con- 
solacionem, a pafre luminum fortitudinem, et a filio pairis 
unigenito sapiencie salutaris donatiuum. In breui igitur, 
cont/iti cordis uota prospiciens, is, cui nuda et aperta sunt omnia, 
resoluit os adolescentis in uerba discreta et manifeste articulata. 
Sicque de regni principatu tumide et minaciter contra se et 
pu^rem suiim perstrepentes, subito et ex insperato alloqiiitur: 
‘Quid adhuc me et pa<re meo superstite contra leges et iura 
“uobis uendicatis regni indicium enormiter contrectare: et me 
‘excluso, herede geneaJi, alium degenerem facinorosum eciam 
in minas et diflBduciactonem superbe nimis prorumpentem, 
“subrogare ut uos non immerito iniquitatis et prodicionis arguere 
valeamus. Quid, inquam, exteri, quid exfranei contra nos 
‘agere debeant, cum nos affines et domestici nos^ri a pa/ria quam 
hactenus generis nosiri successio iure possedit hereditario, 
“uelitis expellerc?” Et dum hec Offanus uel Offa (hoc enim 
nomen adolescentulo erat) qui iam nunc primo eterno nomine 
cum bened[i]c[t]onis memoria meruit intitulari, ore facundo, 
sermone rethorico, uultu sereno prosequeretur, omnium audien- 
tmm plus quam dici potest attonitorum oculos facies et corda 
in se conuertit. Et prosequens inceptum sermonem, continuan- 
do rafionem, ait (intuens ad superna): “Deum tester, omnesque 
celestis curie primates, quod tanti sceleris et discidii incentores, 
{nisi qui ceperint titubare, uiriliter erigantur in uirtutem 
pristinam roborati) indempnes (pro ut desides et formidolosi 
promeruerunt) ac impunitos, non paciar. Fideles autem, ac 
“strenuoB, omni honore prosequar [et] confouebo.” 

Audito igifur adolescentis sermone, quern mutum estimabant 
vanum et inutilem, consternati admodum ei conterriti, ab eius 
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presencia discesserunt, qwi contra pa^rem suum ei ipswm, mota 
sedicione, ausu temerario conspirauerunt. Rigan«s tawen, contu- 
max et superbus, coraitante Mittunno cum aliis complicibus suis, 
qui iam iram in odium conuerterant, minas minis rccessit cumu- 
lando, regejuqwe delirura cum filio suo inutili ac vano murione. 
frontose difi&duciauit. Econtra, naturales ac fideles regis, ipsius 
Fol. 3a minas paruipendentes, immo [ uilipendentes, inestimabili gaudio 
perfusi, regis el filii sui pedibus incuruati, sua suorwmqwe cor¬ 
pora ad uindicandam regis iniuriam exponunt gratanter uni- 
uersi. Nec mora, rex in sua ei filii sui presentia general! edicto 
eos qui parti sue fauebant iubet assistere, uolens cowimuni 
eorwm consilio edoceri, qt/aliter in agendis suis procedere et 
negocia sua exequi habeat conuenienter. Qui super hiis diebus 
aliquot deliberantes, inprimis consulunt regi ut filium suum 
moribws et etate ad hoc maturum, militari cingulo faciat insigniri: 
vt ad bellum procedens, hostibus suis horrori fieret et formidini. 
Rex autem sano et salubri consilio suorum obtemperans, celebri^ 
ad hoc condicto die, cum sollempni et regia pompa, gladio filium 
suum accinxit; adiunctis tirocinio suo strenuis adolescentibt/5 
generosis, quos rex ad decus et gloriam filii sui militaribws indui 
fecit, et honorari. 

Cum autem post hcc* aliq?/andiu cum sociis suis decertans, 
instrumenta tiro Offanus experiretur, omnes eum strenuissimum 
ei singulos superantem uehementer^ admirabant?/r. Rex igitwr 
indc maiorem assumens audaciam, et in spem ercctus alacriorem, 
communicato cum suis consilio, contra hostes regni sui insidia- 
tores, immo iam manifesto coniro, regnum suum insurgentes, 
ei inito certaraine aduersantes, resumpto spmiu bellum instaurari 
precepit. Potentissimns autem ille, q?d regnu?n sibi usurpare 
moliebatur, cum filiis suis iuuenibws duobws, uidelicet tironibus 
strenuissimis Otta et Milione nominatis, ascita quoqne now 
minima multitudine, nzc^ilominws audacter ad rebellandum, 
se suosqwc premunire cepit, alacer et imperterritn.9. Et pre- 
liandi diem et locum, hinc inrfc rex et eius emulus determinarunt. 

Congregate itaqne utrobique copiosissimo et formidabili 
nimis excercitu, parati ad congressum, fixerunt tentoria e 
regions, nichilqne intererat nisi fluuitw torrens in medio, qui 

celebri, B; oelibri, A. * boo, B. ® aoheemente#’, A 
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utrumqw excercitum sequestrabat. Efc aliqwandiu hinc inde 
meticulosi consternati, rapidi fluminis alueum interpositum 
(qui uix erat homini uel equo transmeabilis) transire distulerunt. 
Tela tamen sola, cum crebris comniinactonibus el conuiciis, 
tranauolarunt. Tandem indignatus OfEa et egre ferens probrose 
more dispendia, electis de excercitu suo robustioribus et bello 
magis atrenuis, quos eciam credebat tideliores, subitus et im- 
prouiaus fliimen raptim pertransiens, facio impetu uehementi^ 
et repentino, hostes ei obuiam occurrentes, preocupatos tamen 
circa ripam flumtnis, plurimos de aduersariorwm excercitu con- 
triuit, et in ore gladii trucidauit. Primosqi/e omnes tribunos 
et primicerios potenter dissipauit. Cum tamen sui commilitones, 
forte uolentes preacire in OfFa preuio Martis fortunam, segniter 
amnem transmearent, qwi latus suum tenebantur sufFulcire, 
FoL36e/2pocius|circumual]ando roborare.etresumptospiniu uiuidiore, 
reliquos omnes, hinc inde ad modum nauis uelificantis et equora 
uelocitcr sulcantis, impetuosissime diuisit, ense terribiliter 
fulminante, et hostium cruore sepius inebriato, donee sue omnes 
acies ad ipsum illese et indempnes transmearent. Quo cum 
peruenirent sui commilitones, congregati circa ipeum dominum 
suum, excercitum magnum et fortem conflauerunt. Duces 
autem contrarii excercitus, sese densis agminibws et consertis 
aciebua, uiolenter opponunt aduentantibus. Et congressu 
inito cruentissimo, acclamatum est utrobique et exhortatum, 
ut res agatur pro capite, et certamen pro sua et uxorum suarwm, 
et liberorwm auorwm, et possessionum liberactone, ineant iustissi- 
mum, auxilio diuino protegente. Perstrepunt igitur tube cum 
lituis, clamor exhortantium, equornm hinnitns, morientium 
ei uulneratorum gemitus, fragor lancearum, gladiorum tinnitw.v, 
ictuum tumultus, aera pertnrbare uidebantnr. Aduersarii 
tandem Offe legiones deiciunt, et in fugam dissipatas conuertunt. 

Quod cum videret OfFa strenuissimus, et ex hostium cede 
cruentua, hausto sptn’iu alacriori, in hostes, more leonis et 
leene sublatis catulis, irruit truculenter, gladium suum cruore 
hostili inebriando. Quod cum uiderent trucidandi, fugitiui et 
meticulosi pudore confusi, reuersi sunt super hostes, et ut famam 
redimerent, ferociorcs in obstantes fulminant et debacantur. 

’ oebeementi, A. 
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Multoqwe tempore truculenter nimis decertatum est, et 
utrobiqwo suspensa est uictoria; tandem posf multorwm ruinam, 
hostes fatijrati pedem retulerunt, ut respirarent et pausarewt 
poi’/ cowflictum. 

Similiter eciam et excercitus Offani. Quod tawien moleste 
nimis tulit Olianus, cuius sanguis in ulctonem estuabat, et iwde- 
fessus propugnator cessare erubescebat. Hie casu 0£Ee obuiant 
duo filii diuitis illius, qui regnum pairis eius sibi attemptauit 
usurpare. Nomen primogenito Brutus [sive Hildebrandus]^ et 
iuniori Sueno. Hii probra et uerba turpia in Ofiam irreuerenter 
ingesserunt, et iuueni pudorato in conspectu excercituum, non 
minus sermonibus quam armis, molesti extiterunt. Offa igitur, 
magis lacessitus, e/ calore audacie scintillans, ei iracundia usg'ue 
ad fremituw succensus, in impetu sptn'fus sui in eosdem audacter 
irruit. Et eorum alterum, videlicet Brutuw, unico gladii ictu 
pcrcussit, amputatoque galee cono, craneum usque ad cerebri 
medullam perforauit, et in morte singultantew sub equinis 
pedibus potenter precipitauit. Alterum uero, qui hoc uiso fugam 
iniit, repentinus insequens, uulnere letali sauciatum, contemp- 
sit et prostratum. Post hcc^ deseuiens in ceteros contrarii 
excercitus duces, gladius Offe quicq7dd obuiam haftuit proster- 
nendo deuorauit, excercitu ipsius tali exemplo recencius in 
hostes insurgents, et iara gloriosius triumphante. 

Pater, uero, predic^orum iuuenum, perterritus et dolore 
intrinseco sauciatus, subterfugiens amnem oppositum, nitebaturj 
Fol. 4a pertransire: sed interfec/orum sanguine torrens fluuius, eum 
loricatum et armorum pondere grauatum et muItipUciier fati- 
gatum, cum multis de suo excercitu simili incomodo prepeditis, 
ad ima submersit, et sine uulneribus, miseras animas exalarunt 
proditores, toti posteritati sue probra relinquentes. Amnis 
autem a Rigano ibi submerse sorciebatur uocabulum, et Rigan- 
burne, vt iacii uiuat perpetuo memoria, nuncupatur. [Hiic alio 
nomine Auene dicitur.]® 

Reliqui autem omnes de excercitu Rigani [qui et Aliel dice- 
batur]^ qui sub ducatu Mitunni regebantur, in abissum despera- 
ctonis demersi, et timore effeminati, cum eorum duce in quo 


^ Added in margin in A; not in B. 
* Added in margin in A; not in B. 
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magis Kiganus confidcbat, in noctis crepusculo trucidati, cum 
uictoria gloriosa campum Offe strenuissimo (in nulla parte 
corporis sui deformiter rautilato, nec eciam uel letaliter uel 
periculose uulnerato, licet ea die multis se letiferis opposuisse^ 
periculis) reliqucrunt^. 

Sicque Offe circa iuuentutis sue primicias, a Domino data 
est uictoria in hello nimis ancipiti, ac cruentissirao, et inter 
alienigenas uirtutis et Industrie sue nomen celebre ipsius 
uentilatum, ei odor longe lateqwe bonitatis ac ciuilitatis, nec non 
et strenuitatis eiws circumfusus, nomen ei«s ad sidera subleuauit. 

Porro in crastinum post uictoriam, hostium spolia inter- 
fectorwm et fugitiuorwm magnifice C07itempnen8, nec sibi uolcns 
aliqnatenus usurpare, ne quomodolibe^ auaricie turpiter redar- 
gueretur, militibus suis stipendiariis, ei naturalibwe suis homini- 
hus (precipue* hiis quos nouerat indigere) liberaliter dereliqwit. 
Solos tamen magnates, quos ipsemet iw prelio ceperat, sibi 
retinuit incarcerandos, redimcndos, uel iudicialiter puniendos. 
lussitque ut interfectorwm duces et principes, quorum fama 
titulos magnificauit, et precipue eorum qui in prelio magnifice 
ac fideiiter se habuerant (licet ei® aduersarentur) seorsum honori- 
fice intumularentwr, facfis eis obsequiis, cum lamentactonibue. 
Excercitus au^em popularis cadauera, in arduo et eminenti loco, 
ad posteritatis memoriam, tradi iussit sepulture ignobiliori. 
Vnde locus ille hoc nomine Anglico Qualmhul^, a strage uide- 
licet et sepultura interfectorum merito meruit intitulari. 

Multorum eciam et magnorum lapidum super eos struem 
excercitus Offe, uoce preconia iussus, congessit eminentem. 
Totaque circumiacens planicies® ab ipso cruentissimo certamine 
et notabili sepultura nomen et titulum indelebilem est sortita, 
et Blodiweld® a sanguine interfectorum dcnominabatur. 

Deletis igitur et confusis hostibus, Offa cum ingenti triumpho 
ac tripudio et gloria reuertitur ad propria. Pater uero War- 
mundus, qui sese receperat in locis tucioribus rei euentum 
expectans, eed iam fausto nuncio certificates, comperiensque 
et securus de carissimi filii sui uictoria, cum ingenti leticia ei 

^ ^reliquerunt, B. • precipue omitted, B. * ei omitted, B. 

I Quelmbul vel Qaalmweld t» margin, A. 

pUniea, A: plaaicies, perhaps corrected from planies, B. * bJodifeld, B. 
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procedit obuius^; et in amplexua eius diutissime cowimoratua, 
Fol. 46 concepturK [ interius de filiisui palma gaudium tegere non nolens 
set nec ualens, huiMS cum lacnmis exultacionis prorupit in 
vocem: “Euge fill dulcissime, quo affectu, quaue mentis 
“leticia, laudes tuas prout dignum est prosequar? Tu enim es 
“spes mea et subditorwm iubilus ex insperato et exultacio. In 
“te spes inopinata meis reuixit temporibus; in sinu tuo leticia 
“mea, imrao spes pocius tocius regni est reposita. Tu popwli 
“tocius firmamentum, tu pacis et libertatis mee basis et stabile, 
“deo aspirante, fundamentum. Tibi debetur ruina proterui 
“proditoris illiws, quondam public! hostis nos(ri, qui regni 
“fastigium quod mild el de genere meo propagatis iure debetur 
“hereditario, tarn impudenter quam imprudenter, contra leges 
**et ius gentium usurpare moliebatur. B>ed uultus domini super 
“euw et complices suos facientes mala, ut perderet de terra 
“memoriam eorum, Deus ulcionum Dominus dissipamt con- 
“siliura ipsius. Ipsum quoque Riganum in superbia rigentem, 
immitem Mitunnum commilitonem ipsius, cum excercitu 
“eorum proiecit in flumen rapacissimum. Descendunt quasi 
“plumbum in aquis uehementibu5; deuorauit gladius tuus 
“hostes no 5 iros fulminans et cruentatus, hostili sanguine magni- 
“fice inebriatus; non degener es fili mi genealis, sed patrissans, 
“patrum tuorum uestigia sequeris magnificorum. Sepultus iw 
“inferno nostev hostis et aduersarius, fructus viarum suarum 
“condignos iam colligit, quos uiuus promerebatur. Luctum 
“ei miseriam quam senectuti mee malignus ille inferre dis- 
“posuerat, ucrsa uice, dementia diuina conuertit in tripudium®. 
“ Quamobrem in present! accipe, quod tuis mentis exigentibus 
“debetur, eciam si filius meus non esses, et si miAi iure heredi- 
“tario non succederes; ecce iam, cedo, et regnum Anglorum 
“uoluntatis tue arbitrio deinceps committo; etas enim mea 
“fragilis et iam decrepita, regni ceptrum ulterius sustinere non 
“sufficit, Iccirco te fili desideratissime, uicem meam supplere 
“te conuenit, et corpus meum senio confectum, donee morientis 
“oculos clauseris, quieti tradere liberiori, vt a curis et secularibu5 
“sollicitudinibus, quibus discerpor liberatus, precibus uacem et 
“ contemplacioni. Armis hucusque materialibus dimicaui: restat 

^ Gloria triumphi, in margin, A. * tripudium, B; tripaduum, A. 
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”ut de oetero uita mea <{ue superest, militia sit super terrain 
“contra hostes spiriiuales. 

“Ego uero pro incolumitate tua et regni statu, quod stren- 
“uitati tue, 0 anime mee dimidium, iam commisi, pieces quales 
“mea sci[t]^ simplicitas et potest iwibecillitas, Deo fundam 
“indefessas. Sed q«ia tempws perbreue amodo mihi restat, 
“ei corpori meo solum swperest sepulchrum, aure>w benignawi 
“meis accomoda salutaribus consiliis, et cor creduluwi meis 
“monitis inclina magnificis. Ucrum ipsos qui nobiscum contra 
ol.6a“hostes publicos, Riganuw videlicet et Mitunnuw | et eorwm 
“complices emulos nosiros fideliter steterunt, et periculoso dis- 
“ crimini pro nobis se opposuerunt, pa^crno amore tihi commendo, 
“diligendos, honorandos, promouendos. Eos autem qui decre- 
“pite sencctutis mee membra^ debilia conte7nptui hn6ere ausi 
“sunt, asserentes uerba mea et regalia precepta esse senilia 
“deliramenta, presumentes temere apice regali me priuato te 
“exheredare, suspectos babe ei conte^nptibiles, si qui sint elapsi 
“ab hoc bello, et a tuo gladio deuorante, eciam cum eorum 
“posteritate: ne cum in ramusculos uirus pullulet, a radice 
“aliquid consimiie ti6i generetur in posterum. Non enim recolo 
“me talem eorum promeruisse, qui me et te filium meu^n gratis 
“oderunt, persecucionem. Similiter eos, quos died proditores 
“pro eo quod nobis fideliter adheserant, exulare coegerunt, uel 
“qui impotentes rabiem eorum fugiendo resistere, ad horam 
“declinauerunt, cum omni mansuetudine studeas reuocare, 
“ei honores eorum cum possessionibus ex innata ti6i regali 
“munificentia, gracius ampliare. Laus Industrie tue et fame 
“preconia, ei strenuitatis tue titulus, que adolescenciam tuam 
“diuinitus illustrarunt, in posterum de te maiora promittunt. 
“Desideranti animo sicienter affecto, ipsumque Deum, qui te 
“ ti6i, sua mera gracia reddidit et restaurauit, deprecor affectuose, 
“vt has iuuentutis tue primicias, hoc inopinato triumph© subar- 
“ratas, melior semper ac splendidior operum gloria subsequatur. 
“Et procul dubio post mortem meam (que non longe abest, 
“iubente Domino) fame tue magnitude per orbem uniuersum 
“ dilatabitur, et felix suscipiet incrementum. Et que Deo placita 
“aunt, opere felici consumabis, que diuinitus prosperabuntur.’’ 

* SQis, A, B. * menbro, A. 
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Hec autem filius deuotus ei mansuetw^, licet magnifictw 
triumphator exaudissei et intenta aure intellexisseL flexis genibws 
et iunctis manibw5, et exundantibws oculis, pa/ri suo grates^ 
rettulit accumulatas. Rex itaqwc per fines Anglic missis nunciis 
expeditissimis, qwi mandata regia detulerwnt, tocius dicionis 
sue conuocat nobilitatem. Que conuocata ex regts precepto, 
et persuasione, Offano filio suo unigenito ligiam fecerunt fideli- 
tatem et homagiuwi in pa/ris presencia. Quod et omnes, animo 
uolenti, i?)imo gaudenti, co?nmuniter perfecerunt. 

Rex igitur qwem pocius prona voluntas, qwam uigor prouexit 
corporalis, per climata regni sui proficiscitur securus et leta- 
bundus, nullo co?iiradicente, uel impediente, ut regni munictones 
el varias possessiones, diu per inimicos suos alienatas et iniuste 
ac uioIenterpossessas,ad sue dictonis reacciperetiure potestatem. 
Que omnia sibi sunt sine difficultate uel more dispendio restituta. 
Statimque pa^er filium eorum possessionibws corporaliter in- 
uestiuit; et paferno contulit afiec(u ac gratuito, proceribns 
Fol. 66 congauden|tibus super hoc uniuersis. Post hec autem, Rex 
filio suo Offano erarium suum adaperiens, aurum suum et 
argentum, uasa concupiscibilia, gemmas, oloserica omnia, sue 
subdidit potestati. Sicqwe subactis et subtractis hostibus^ 
cunctis, aliquandiu per uniuersum regnu?n uiguit pax et securitas 
diu desiderabilis. 

Rex igitur filii sui prosperitate gauisus, qui eciam diatim de 
bono in melius gradatim ascendit, aliquo tempore uite sue metas 
distulit naturales: iubilus quoque in corde senis conceptus 
languores seniles plurimum mitigauit. Tandem Rex plenus 
dierum, cum benedicctone omnium, qui ipswm eciam a remotis^ 
partibws per famam cognouerunt^, nature debita persoluens 
decessit. Et decedens, filio suo apicem regni sui pacatum et 
quietum reliquit: Offanws autem oculos pa^ris sui pie claudens, 
lamentaciones mensurnas cum magnis eiulatibus, lacrimis et 
specialibus planctibwe (prout moris tunc erat principibus magni- 
ficis) lugubriter pro tanto funere continuauit. Obsequiisque 
cum exequiis, magnifice tarn in ecc/esta quam in locis forinsecis 
conpletis, apparatu regio ei loco celeberrimo el nominatissimo, 

^ gracias, B. • hosstibus, A. 

* romotis, A. ‘ oongnoucrunt, A. 
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regibus condigno, videlicet in eminenctori eccfe^ia penes Glouer- 
niam urbem egregiam, eidem exhiberi iubet sepulturam. 
Ofianus autem cum moribws omnibus foret redimitus, elegans 
oorpore, armis strenuus, munificus et benignus, post obitum 
po^iis 8ui magnifici Warmundi^, cuius mores tractatus exigit 
speoiales, plenarie omnium principum Hegni dominium suscipit, 
et debitum cum omni deuocione, et mera uoluntate, famulatuw. 
Cum igitur cuit^dam solempnitatis arrideret serenitas, Offanus 
cum sollempni tripudio omnibus applaudentibus et faustum 
omen acclamantlbus, Anglie diademate feliciter est insignitus. 

Adquiescens igitur seniorum consiliis et sapientum persua- 
sionibt^s, cepit tocius regni irreprebensibilto, immo laudabiliter, 
habenas* modernanter et sapienter gubernare. Sic igitur, 
subactis hostibzw regni uniuersis, uiguit pax secura et firmata 
in finibus Anglorum, per tempera longa; precipue tamen per 
spacium temporia quinquennale. Erat au^em iam triginta 
quatuor annos etatis attingens, annis prospere pubescentibus. 

Et cum Rex, more iuuenili, venatus gracta per nemora fre¬ 
quenter, cum suis ad hoc conuocatis uenatoribas et canibus 
sagacibus, expeditus peragrasset, contigit die quadam quod 
aere turbato, longe a suorum caterua semotus, solus per nemoris 
opaca penitus ipsorum locorum, necnon et fortune ignarws, casu 
deambulabat. Dum autem sic per ignota diuerticula incaucius 
oberraret, et per inuia, uocem lacrimabilem et miserabiliter 
querulam haut longe a se audiuit. Cuius sonitum secutus. 

FoL 6 a inter densos frutices [ virginem singularis forme et regii apparatus. 
Bed decore uenustissimam, ex insperato repperit. Rex uero rei 
euentumadmirans, que ibi ageret etquerele causas, earn blande 
alloquens, cepit aciscitari. Que ex imo pectoris flebilia trahens 
suspitia, regi reapondit (nequaquam in auctorem sed in seipsam 
reatum retorquens): ‘‘Peccatis meis” inquit “exigentibus in- 
“fortunii huiiw calamitas miki accidit.” Erat autem reguli 
cuiusdam filia qui Eboracensibua preerat. Huius incompara- 
bilis pulchritudinis singularem eminentiam pafer admirans, 
amatorio demone seductus, cepit earn incestu libidinoso con- 
cupiscere, ad amorem illicitum sepe sollicitare ipsam puelJam, 

‘ Wamandi, A. 
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minis, pollicitis, blanditiis, atqw« muneribus adolescentule 
temptans emollire constantiam. Ilia autem open nephario 
nullatenus adquiescens, cum pa^er towien minas minis exag- 
geraret^, et promissa promissis accumularet, munera muneribu5 
adaugeret, iuxta illud poeticum: 

Imperium, promissa, preces, confudit in unuwi: 

elegit magis incidere \n manus howiinum, et eciam ferarum 
qualiumcunqwe, vel gladii subire sententiam, quam Dei ofien- 
sam incurrere, pro tarn graui culpa manifestam. Pater itaque 
ipsam sibi parere cowstanter renuentem, euocatis quibusdam 
maligne mentis hominibws quos ad hoc elegerat, precepit earn 
in desertum solitudinis remote duci, uel pocius trahi, et crude* 
lissima morte condempnataw, bestiis itidem derelinqni. Qui 
cum in locum horroris et vaste solitudinis peruenissent, 
trahentes earn seductores illi, Deo ut creditur inspirante, 
miserti pulchritudinis^ illius earn ibidem sine trucidactone 
et membrorum mutilacione, uiuam, sed tamen sine aliquorum 
uictualium alimento (exceptis talibws qui de radicibus et 
frondibu5 uel herbis colligi, urgente ultima fame, possunt) 
dimiserunt. 

Cum hac rex aliquandiu habens sermonem, comitem itineris 
sui illam habuit, donee solitarii cuiusdam habitactonem reperis- 
sent, ubi nocte superueniente quiescentes pernoctauenint. In 
crastinum autem solitarius ille uiarum et semitarum peritus, 
regem cum comite sua usque ad fines domesticos, et loca regi 
non ignota® conduxit. Ad suos itaque rex rediens, desolate 
illius quam nuper inuenerat curam gerens, familiaribus et 
domesticis generis sui sub diligenti custodia commisit. 

Post hec aliquot annis elapsis, cum rex celibem agens uitam, 
mente castus et corpore perseueraret, proceres dictonis sue, 
non solum de tunc present!, sed de future sibi periculo pre- 
cauentes, et nimirum multum solliciti, dominum suum de uxore 
ducenda unanimiter conuenerunt: ne sibi et regno successorem 
et heredem non habens, post obitum ipsius iminens periculum 
generaret. Etatis enim iuuenilis pubertas, morum maturitas, 
et urgens regni necessitas, necnon et honoris dignitas, itidem 
Foi. 6 6 postularunt. | Et cum super hoc negocio, sepius regem soUici- 

^ exaggeret, B. * pulcritudinis, B; pulchritudini. A. * ingnota, A- 
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tarentur, et alloquerentur, ipse multociens ioculando, et talia 
ucrba asserendo interludia fuisse uanitatis, procerum suoruni 
constantiam dissimulando difierendoque delusit. Quod qu idam 
aduertentea, communicato cum aliis consilio, regem ad nubendum 
incuntabiliter urgere ceperunt, Rex uero more optimi principis, 
cuius primordia iam bene subarrauerat, nolens uoluntati 
magnatum suorum resistere, diu secum de thori socia, libra 
profunde rciionis, studiose cepit deliberare. Cumque hoc in 
mente sua sollicicius tractaret, uenit forte \n mentem suam 
illius iuuencule memoria, qwam dudum inter uenandum inuenifc 
uagabundam, solam, feris ei predonibus miserabiliter expositam: 
quam ad tuciora ducens, famiUaribus generis sui commiserat 
alendam, ac carius custodiendam. Que, ut rex audiuit, mori- 
bus laudabiliter redimita, decoris existens expectabilis, omnibus 
sibi cognitis amabilem exhibuit et laudabilem; hec igitur sola, 
relictis multis, eciam regalis stematis sibi oblatis, complacuit; 
illamqtie solam in matrimonium sibi adoptauit. 

Cum autem cam duxisset in uxorem, non intenieniente 
multa mora, elegantissime forme utriusque sexus liberos ex 
eadem procreauit. Itaque cum prius esset rex propria seueritate 
subditis suis formidabilis, magnates eius, necnon et populus 
eius uniuersus, heredum ei successorum apparentia animati, 
regni robur et leticiam geminarwnt. Rex quoywe ab uniuersia 
suis, et non solum prope positis, immo alienigenis et remotis, 
extitit honori, ueneracioni, ac dileccioni. Et cum inter se in 
Britannia, (que tunc temporis in plurima regna multiphariam 
diuisa fuisset) reguli sibi finitimi hostiliter se impeterent, solus 
Rex Offa pace regni sui potitua feliciter, se sibique subditos in 
pace regebat et libertate. Unde et adiacencium prouinciarum 
reges eius mendicabant a\ixilium, el in neccessitatis articulo, 
consilium. 

Rex itaque Northamhimbrorum, a barbara Scotorum 
gente, et edam aliquibus suorum, grauiter et usque ferme ad 
intemecionempercussus.ci propriedefensionisauxilio destitutus, 
ad Offam regem potentem legates destinat; et pacificum sup- 
plicans, ut presidii eius solacio contra hoates sues roboretur. 
Tali mediante condicione, ut Offe filiam sibi matrimonio 
copularet, et non se proprii regni, aed Ofiam, primarium ac 
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ora/tonibws, ducens heremiticam, circa noctis crepusculum eo 
pertransiens, mulieris cuiusdam luctus lacrimabiles et querelas 
usqwe ad intima cordis et ossuum^ medullas penetratiuas, quas 
Dominws ex mortuorum corporibws licet laceratis elicuit, 
audiuit. Infantiilorumqwe uagitus lugubres nimis cum doloris 
ululatibus quasi in materno sinu audiendo similiter annotauit. 
Misericordia autem sa7^c^ws Dei motus, usqwe ad lacrimarum 
aduberem effusionem, quo ipsa uox ipsum uocabat, Domino 
ducente peruenit. Et cum illuc peruenisset, nec aliud qwam 
corpora humana in frusta detruncata reperisset, cognouit* in 
spmfu ipsa alicuiusinnocentis corpus, uel aliquorum innocentium 
corpuscula extitisse, que tarn inhumanam sentenciam subierunt. 
Nec sine martirii palraa, ipsos quorum bee fuerunt exuuie, ab 
hoc® seculo transmigrasse suspicabatur. Auxilium tamen pro 
Dei amore et caritatis intuitu postulatum non denegans, se pro 
illorum reparacione prostrauit in deuotissimam cum lacrirais 
oracionem. maxime propter uocem celitus emissam, quam pro- 
fecto cognouit® per Dewm lingwas cadauerum protulisse. Piis 
igi/ur sonc/MS commotus uisceribus, igneqwe succensus caritatis, 
ex cognicione'* eius, quam, ut iam dictum, dudum uiderat, 
Fol. Sahahuit, foc/us hilarior, pro ipsis | flexis genibus, inundantibus 
oculis, iunctisque palmis orauit, dicens: “Domtne Jesu Chrisfe, 
“qui Lazarum quatriduanum ac fetidum resuscitasti, immo 

4 C ^ * % 

qui omnium nosfrorum corpora in extreme examine suscitabis, 
“ues^ram oro misericordiam, ut non habens ad me peccatorem, 
5ed ad horum innocentum pressuras respectum piissimum, 
“corpuscula hec iubeas resuscitari, ad laudem et gloriam tuam 
in sempiternum, vt omnes qui mortis horum causam et formam 
“ audierint, te glorificent Deum et Dominum mundi Saluatorem.” 

Sic igitur sanc^us iste, Domini de fidei sue® uirtute in Domino 
presumens et confidens, inter orandum, membra precisa recolli- 
gens, et sibi particulas adaptans et coniungens, et in quantum 
potuit redintegrans, in parcium quamplurimum, set in integri- 
tatem pocius delectatus, Domino rei consummacionem qui 
mortificat et uiuificat conimendauit. Coniuncta igitur corpora, 
fligno crucis triumphali consignauit. Mira fidei uirtus et 

* hoc omiiUd, B. 
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efficacia, signo crucis uiuifice et ora^tonis ac fidei serui Dei 
uirtute, non solum matvls orbate animus reparatur, sed et filiorum 
corpuscula in pristinum et integrum nature sunt reformata 
dccorem, necnon et anime mortuorum ad sua pristina domicilia 
sunt reuerse. Ad mansiuncule igitur sue septa (a qua elongatus 
fuerat, groda lignorum ad pulmentaria dequoquenda colligen- 
dorum) ipse senex: qui prius detruncati fuerant, Domino 
iubente integri uiui et alacres sunt reuersi, ducem sanctum suum 
sequentes pedetentim. Ubi more paths, ipsam desolatam cum 
libcris sibi ipsis restitutis, alimentis quibus potuit, et qwe ad 
manum habuit, pie ac misericorditer confouebat. 

Nesciens ergo quo migraret regina, cum suis infantulis intra 
uastissimam hercmum cum memorato solitario, diu moram 
ibidem oradonibws, uigiliis, ac aliis sanchs operibus eius intents 
et iamiam conuenienter informata, et edulio siluestri sustentata, 
continuabat. Post duorum uero mensium curricula, Rex Of!a 
uictoriosissimus domum letus remeauit, spolia deuictorum suis 
magiiatibus regali munificentia gloriose distribuendo; uerun- 
temen, ne lacrime gaudia regis, et eorum qwi cum eo aduenerant, 
miserabiliter interrumpcrent, consiliarii regii qwe de regina et 
libehs eius acciderant, diu sub silencio caute dissimulando, et 
causas absencie eius betas annectendo, concelabant. Tandem 
cum rex uehementer admiraretur ubinam regina delituisset, 
que ipsi regi ab ancipiti bello reuertenti occurrisse gaiidenter 
teneretur, et in oscuh’s et amplexibus ceteris gaudentius trium- 
phatorem aduentantem suscepisse, sciscitabatur instantius, et 
toruius et proteruius, quid de ipsa beret uel euenisset. Suspi- 
FoL 86 cabatur enim earn morbo detentam, ipsamque cum libehs | suis, 
regis et aliorum hominum, ut quieti uacaret, frequentiam 
declinasse. Tandem cum iratus nullatenus se uelle amplius 
ignorare, cum iuramento, quid de uxore sua et liberis euenisset, 
uultu toruo asseruisset, unus ex edituis omnia que acciderant, 
de tirannico eius mandato, et mandati plenaria execucione, 
seriatim enarrauit. 

Hiis auditis, risus in luctum, gaudium in laments, iubilus 
ID singultus bebiliter conuertuntur, totaque regia ululatibus 
personuit et meroribus. Lugensqw rex diu tarn immane infor¬ 
tunium, induit se sacco cilicino, aspersum cinere, ac multipliciter 
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deformatum. Tandem monitu suorum, qui dicebant now 
uirorwwi magnificorwm sed pocius effeminatorwm, dolorem int€r- 
iecto solacio nolle temperare^, esse proprium et cowsuetudinem, 
rex cepit respirare, et dolori modum imponere. Consilio igitur 
peritorum, qui nouerant regem libenter iw tempore prosper© in 
studio uenatico plurimum delectari, conuocantur uenatores, ut 
rex spaciaturus uenando, dolorem suum diminueret et luctum 
solacio demulceret. Qui inter uenandum dum per siluarum 
abdita, Deo misericordiarum et tociws cowsolac[t]onis ducente, 
feliciter solus per inuia oberrauit, et tandem ad heremitorium 
memorati heremite directe peruenit, eiusqwe exiguum domicilium 
subintrans, humaniss[im]e et cum summo gaudio receptus es^. 
Et cum humili residens sedili, membra*fatigata quieti daret ad 
horam, recolens quah’^er uxorem suam ibidem quondam diuinitus 
reperisset, et feliciter educasset, et educatam duxisset iw uxorem, 
et quam elegantem ex ea prolem protulisset, eruperunt lacrime 
cum gemitibus, et in querelas lugubres ora resoluens, hospiti suo 
sinistrum de uxore sua qwi* infausto sidere nuper euenerat quam 
et ipse quondam viderat, enarrauit. At senex sereno uultu, 
factus ex intrinsecus concept© gaudio alacrior, consolatus est 
regem, et in uocem exultaciowis eminus prorumpens: “Eia 
“domtne mi rex, eia, ait; uere Deus misericordiarum, Dominus, 
“famulos suos quasi pa<er filios in omni thbulacione pos^ pres- 
suras consolatur, percutit et medetur, deicit ut gloriosius eleuet 
“pregrauatum. Uiuit uxor tua, cum liberis tuis in omwi sospi- 
“tate restauratis: non meis meritis, sed pocius tuis, integritati, 
“sanitati et leticie plenius qui trucidabantur restituuntur. Re- 
“ cognosce^ quanta fecit tibi Dominus, et in laudes et gramrum 
“acciones totus exurge.” Tunc prosiliens sanc^us pre gaudio, 
euocauit reginam, que in interior! diuerticulo, pueros suos balneo 
micius ma^erno studio cowfouebat. Que cum ad regem intro- 
Fol. 9aisset, uix se [ gaudio capiens, pedibus mariti sui prouoluta, in 
lacrimis exultacionis inundauit. In cuius amplexiis desidera- 
tissimos ruews rex, ipsam in maius quam dici possit gaudium 
suscepit. Interim senex, pueros elegantissimos et ex abluctone 
elegantiores, uestit, comit, et paferno more et affeciu componit, 
et ad presentiam pafris et matris introducit. Quos pa^er intra 
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brachia euscipiens, et ad pectus arctioribtw amplexibtw applicans, 
roseis uultibiw infantuwi oacula imprimit mwltiplicata; quos 
tornen rore lacrimarum, prc nimia mentis exultacione, made- 
fecit. Et cum diucius eorum colloquiis paaceretur, conucrsus 
rex ad aenem, ait: “0 paier aoncie, pater dulcissime^, mentis 
“mee reparator, et gaudii cordis mei restaurator, qua merits 
“ucstea, caritatia officia, pietatisqwe beneficia, prosequar re- 
“munerac[t]one? Accipe ergo, licet multo maiora exigant 
“merita tua, quicquid erarium meum ualet efFundere; me, meos, 
“et mea, tue expono uoluntati.” At sanciua, “Domtne mi rex, 
“non decet me peccatorem conuersum ad Domtinum, ad insanias 
“quaa reliqui falsas respicere. Tu uero pocius pro animabws 
“pateis tui et matris tue, quibus quandoque carus fueram ac 
“familiaris, et tua, et uxoris tue, et liberorum tuorum corporali 
“sanitate, et salute spmiuali, regni tui soliditate, et successorum 
“tuorwm prosperitate, Deo gratua, qui tot in te congessit bene- 
“ficia, cenobium quoddam fundare, uel aliquod dirutum atudeas 
“restaurare: in quo digne et laudabiliter Deo in perpetuum 
“aeruiatur; et tui memoria cumprecibws ad Dominum fusis, cum 
“ benediccionibtw semper recenter recolatur.” Et conucrsus ad 
reginam, ait, “Et tu, filia, qwamuis mulier, non tamen mulie- 
“briter, ad hoc regem accendas et admoneas diligenter, filiosqne 
“ tuoa instrui facias, ut* et Dominum Deum, qui eoa uite reparauit, 
“studeant gratanter honorare, et eidem fideliter famulaudo 
“fundandi cenobii possessiones ampliare, el tueri libertates.” 

Descensus ad secundum OSam. 

Sanctus autem ad cellam reueraus, post paucum temporis ab 
incolatu huius mundi migrauit ad Dominum, mercedem eternam 
pro labore temporali recepturus. Rex autem, cito monita ipsius 
salubria dans obliuioni et incurie, ex tunc ocio ac paci uacauit: 
prolemque copiosam utriusque sexus expectabilis pulchritudinis 
procreauit. Unde semen regium a latere et descensu felix sus- 
cepit incrementum. Qui complete vite sue tempore, post etatem 
bonam quieuit in pace, et regaliter sepultus, appositus est ad 
patres suos; in eo multum redarguendus, quod cenobium® uotiuo 
afiec^u repiomissum, thesauris parcendo non construxit. Post 

^ tanote tl dolcbsime, B. * nt added above line, A, B. 
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uictorias enim a 'Domino^ sibi collatas, amplexibtw et ignauie 
necnon auaricie plus equo indulsit. Prosperitas enim secularis, 
Fol. 96 animos, licet uirjiles, solet frequenter effeminare. Ueruntamen 
hoc onus humeris filii sui moriturus apposuit: qui cum deuota 
assercione, iilud sibi suscepit. Sed nec ipse Deo auerso pol- 
licita, prout pafri suo promiserat, compleuit; set filio suo huius 
uoti obligacVonem in fine uite sue dereliquit. Et sic memorati 
uoti uinculum, sine efficacia complementi de pafre in filium 
descendens, usqne ad tempora Pineredi filii Tuinfreth suspende- 
batur. Quibus pro pena negligentie, tale euenit infortunium, 
ut omnes principes, quos Offa magnificus edomuerat, a subiec- 
cfone ipsiiis Offe et posteritatis sue procaciter recesserunt, et 
ip5?im morientem despexerunt. Quia ut predic/um est, ad mor¬ 
tem ucrgens, deliciis et senii ualitudine marcuit eneruatus. 

De ortu secundi Offe. 

Natus est igitur memorato Tuinfred[o]2 (et qui de steraate 
reguin fuit) filius, videlicet Pineredus, usqwe ad annos adoles- 
centie inutilis, popIitibw5 contractis, qui nec oculornm uel aurium 
plene officio naturali fungerctt^r. Unde pairi suo Tuinfredo et 
ma^ri sue Marcelline, oneri fuit non honori, confusioni et non 
exultacioni. Et licet unicus eis fuisset, mallent prole caruisse, 
qwam talem habuisse. Ueruntamen memorie reducentes euen- 
tum Offe magni, qui in tenera etate penitus erat inutilis, et 
postea, Deo propicio, penitus sibi restitutus, mirabili strenuitate 
om«es suos edomuit aduersarios, et bello prepotens, gloriose 
multociens de magnis hostibus triumphauit: spem conceperunt, 
quod eodem medico medente (Chnslo uidelicet, qui cciam mor- 
tuos suscitat, propiciatus) posset similiter uisitari et sibi restitui. 
Pater igitur eius el matei ipsum puerum inito salubri consilio, 
in tempio presentarunt Domino, votiua deuocfone firmiter pro- 
mittentes: “Ut si ipsum Deus restauraret, qzmd parentes eius 
“negligenter omiserunt, ipse puer cum se facultas offerret fide- 
“liter adimpleret”: videh’ceide cenobio®, cuius mencio prelibata 
est, honorifice construendo: uel de diruto restaurando. Et 
cum hec tarn puer quam pater et mater deuotissime postularent, 
exaudita est ora/to eorum a Deo, qui se nunquam difficilem 
exhibet precibus iustis supplicantium, hoc modo. 

^ deo, B • tuiafreth, B * scenobio, A; s erased B. 
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Quomo(io prosperabatur. 

Erat in eadem regione (Merciorum uidelicef) quidara tirannua, 
pocius destruens et dissipana regni nobilitatem, qwam regcHS, 
nomine Beormredus^ Hie generosoa, quos regiua sanguis pre- 
claros [feceratp, usque ad internecionem subdole persequebatur, 
telegauit, ei occulta nece perdidit iugulandos. Sciebat enim, 
quod uniuersis de regno merito extitit odiosus; et ne aliqwis loco 
ipsius subrogaretur {et presertim de sanguine regio propagatus) 
uehementer formidabat. Tetendit insuper laqweos Tuinfredo et 
uxori eius, ut ipsoa de terra expelleret, uel pocius perdcret truci- 
FoL lOadatos. | Puerum autem Pinefredum® spreuit, nec ipsum querere 
ad perdendum dignabatur; reputans eum inutilem et ualitudin- 
arium. Fugientea igitur memoratus Tiuinfredus et uxor eius et 
famiba a facie persequentis, sese in locis tucioribus receperunt, 
ne generali calumpnie inuolucrentur. Quod comperiena Pine- 
fredus adolescens, quasi a graui sompno expergefactus, erexit se: 
et compagibus neruorum laxatis, et miraculose protensis, sese de 
longa desidia redarguens, fecit alices, brachia, crura, pedes, ex- 
tendendo. Et aliquociens oscitans, cum loqui conaretur, solu- 
tum e$t uinculum lingue eius, et loquebatur recte, uerba pro- 
ferens ore facundo prompeius articulata. Quid plura? de con- 
tracto, muto, et ceco, fit elegans corpora, eloquens sermone, acie 
perspicax oculorum. Qui tempore modico in tantam floruit ac 
uiguit strenuitatem, ut nullus in regno Merciorum, ipsi in mori- 
bus et probitate multiplici ualuit comparari, unde ipsi Mercii, 
secundum Offam, et non Pinefredum, iam nominantes (quto a 
Deo respectus et electus fuisset, eodem modo quo et rex Offa 
filius regis Warmundi) ceperunt ipsi quasi Domino uniuersalitcr 
adherere; ipsumque iam focium militem, contra regem Beorm- 
redum et eius insidias, potenter ac prudenter protegere, dantes 
ei dextras, et fedus cum ipso, prestitis iuramentis, ineuntes. 
Quod audiens Bcormredus, doluit, et dolens timuit sibi vebe- 
menter. Penituitquo eum amarissime, ipsum Pinefredum® (qui 

lani Offa nominabatur) cum ceteris fraudulenter non intcre- 
Diisse.... 

• « » • 
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Foi. 11 a Qualiter Offa rex iixorew duxerit. 

Diebus itaque sub eisdew, regnante in Francia Karolo rege 
magno ac uictoriosissirao, quedaw puella, facie uenusta, sed 
mente nimis inhonesta, ipsi regi consanguinea, pro quodaw qiwd 
patrauerat crimine flagiciosissimo, addicta est iudicialiter morti 
ignominiose; uerum, ob regie dignitatis reuerentiam, igni uel 
ferro tradenda non iudicatur, sed in nauicula armamentis ca- 
rente, apposito uictu tenui, uentis et mari, eorumque ambiguis 
casibus exponitur condempnata. Que diu uariis^ procellis exagi- 
tata, tandeni fortuna trahente, litori Britonunt est appulsa, et 
cuw in terra subiecta potestati regis Offe memorata cimba ap- 
plicuisse^, conspectui regis protinws presentatwr. Interogata 
&Mtem quenam e^set, respondens, pa^ria lingua affirmauit, se 
Karolo regi Francornw fuisse consanguinitate propinqwam, 
Foi. 116 Dridamqife nominatam, sed per tirannidew | quorundam igno- 
biliuw {quorum nuptias ne degeneraret, spreuit) tali fuisse dis- 
crimini adiudicatam, abortisque lacrimis addidit dicens, “Deus 
“autem qui innocentes a laqweis insidiantium liberat, me 
“captiuam ad alas tue protectonis, o regum serenissime, feliciter 
“transmisit, vt meum infortunium, in auspicium fortunatum 
“transmutetur, ei beatior in exilio quam in natali pa^ria, ab 
“omni predicer posteritate.” 

Rex auiem uerborum suorum ornatum et eloqwentiam, et 
corporis puellaris cultum el elegantiam considerans^, motus pie- 
tate, precepit ut ad comitissam Marcellin[am]^ matrem suam 
tucius duceretur alenda, ac mitius sub tarn honeste matrons 
custodia, donee regium mandatum audiret, confouenda. Puelle 
igitur infra paucos dies, raacie et pallore per alimenta depulsis, 
rediit decor pristinus, ita ut mulierum pulcherima censeretur. 
Sed cito in uerba iactantie et elactonis (secundum pa/rie sue 
consuetudine?n) prorumpens, domine sue comitisse, que ma^erno 
affec^u earn dulciter educauerat, molesta nimis fuit, ipsam pro- 
caciter contempnendo. Sed comitissa, pro amore filii sui regis, 
omnia pacienter tolerauit: licet et ipsa dicta, puella, inter comitem 
et comitissam uerba discordie serainasset. Una igitur dierum, 
cum rex ipsam causa uisitacionis adiens, uerbis consolatoriis 
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alloqwretup, incidit in retia amoris illks; erat enim iam species 
illius concupiscibilis. Clandestino i^itur ac repentino ma^ri- 
monio ipsam sibi, inconsuItU paire ei matie, necnon et magnatibws 
suis uniuefsis, copulault. Unde uterque parentum, dolore ac 
tedio in etate aenili contabescens, dies uite abreuiando, sue mortis 
horam lugubriter anticiparunt; sciebant eni?n ipsam mulier- 
culam fuisse et regalibus amplexibus prorsus indignam; perpen- 
debantque iamiam ueracissime, non sine causa exilio lacrimabili. 
ipsam, ut predickm est, fuisse conde[m]pnatam. Cum autem 
annos longeue senectutis vixisset^ comes Tuinfredus, et pre 
senectute caligassent oculi eius, data filio suo regi benedicione, 
nature debita persoluit; cuiws corpus magnifice, prout decuit, 
tradidit sepulture. Anno qwojue sub eode/n uxor eius comitissa 
MarccWina, mater uidelicet regis, valedicens filio, ab huius in- 
colatu seculi feliciter transmigrauit.... 

FoL 19a De aancto ^Iberto^ cui tercia filia regis Ofie 

tradenda fuit nuptui. 

Erat quoqne quidam iuuenis, cui rex Offa regnum Orientalium 
Anglorum, quod eum iure sanguinis contingebat, concesserat, 
nomine iElbertus. De cuius virtutibus® quidam uersificator, 
solitus regum laudes ei gesta describere, eleganter ait; 

.^Ibertus iuuenis fuerat rex, fortis ad arma, 

Pace pius, pulcher corpora, mente sagax. 

Cumque Humbertus Archiepiscopus Lichefeldensis, et Vnwona 
Episcopue Legrecestrensis, uiri sancti el discreti, et de nobili 
stirpe Merciorum oriundi, speciales essent regis cowsiliarii, ei 
semper qzio bonesta erant el iusta atque utilia, regi Olfe sug- 
gessissent, inuidebat eis regina uxor Offe, quc prius Drida, postea 
ucro Quendrida, id est regina Drida, quk regi ex insperato 
nupsit, est appcllata: sicut in precedentibus plenius enarratur. 
Mulier auara et subdola, superbiens, eo quod ex stirpe Karoli 
onginem duxerat, et inexorabili odio uiros memoratos perseque- 
batur, tendejis eis muscipulas muliebres. Porro cum ipsi reges 
supradictos regi Offe in spiritu consilii salubriter reconciliassent, 
d ut eidem regi federe matrimoniali specialiue coniungerentwr, 
diligcnter et efficaciter procurassent, ipsa mulier facta eorum 

\ margin; omitled, A. * Alberto, etc, passim, B. 

▼irtutibui, t» margin, later hand, A; in B, over erasure. 
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nitebatur in irrituw reuocare, nec poterat, qiubw5 acriter in- 
uidebat. Ipsas eniw puellas filias suas, ultramarinis, alieni- 
genis, in regis supplantacionent et regni Merciorww perniciem, 
credidit tradidisse maritandas. Cuitis rei prescii dicti Episcopi, 
muliebre consilium prudencie repagulis impediebant. Uerum et 
adhuc tercia filia reais Offe in thalamo regine remansit mari- 
tanda, ^Elfleda nomine. Procurantibus igitur supradtcds epis- 
copls, inclinatum est^ cor regis ad consensum, \icet con^radiccret 
regina, ut et^ hec regi iElberto nuptui traderetur: utet sic speci- 
alius regi Offe teneretur in fidelitate dilecionis obligatus. 
UocatM5 igitur rex iElbertws, a rege Offa, ut filiam suam despon- 
Fol. 196 saret, affuit festiuws | et gaudens, ob iionorem sibi a tanto rege 
oblatum. Cui amicabiliter rex occurrens aduentanti, recepit 
ip.?nm in osculo et pa/erno amplexu, dicens: “Prospere ueneris 
“fili et gcner, ex hoc, iuuenis amantissime, te in filium adopto 
“specialem.” Sed hec postqnam efferate regine plenius in* 
notuerit^, plus acccnsa est liuore ac furore, dolens eum pietatis 
in manu^ regis et suorwm fidelium prosperari. Vidensque sue 
neq?/icie arguraenta minime preualere, nec hanc saltern, terciam 
filiam suam, ad uoluntatem suam alicui transmarine amico suo, 
in regni subuersionem (qnod certissime sperauerat) dare nuptui, 
cum non preiialuisset in dictos episcopos hutw5 rei auctores 
eminns malignari, in iElbertum regem uirws sue maUcie trucu- 
lenter euomuit, hoc modo. 


Fraus muliebrts crudelissima. 


Rex huins rei ignarua tantam latitasse fraudem non credebat, 
immo pocins credebat hcc ip^i omnia placitnra. Cum igitnr rex 
piissimus ipsam super premissis® secreciws conueniret, consilium 
qnerens qnaU'fer et qwando forent complenda, hcc respondit: 
“Ecce tradidit Dens hodie iniraicum tuum, tibi caute, si sapis, 
trucidandum, qui sub specie superficiali, uenenum prodicionis 
in te et regnum tuum exercende, nequiter, ut fertur, occultauit. 
Et te cupit iam senescentem, cum sit iuuenis et elegans, de 
“regno supplantando precipitare; et posterum suorum, immo et 
“multorum, ut iactitat, quos regnis et possessionibus uiolenter 


it 


€i 


fi 


^ est in Truirqin. A. * 6t omUted^ B. ® innotueruiit^ B. 

^ m pietatis manu^ ^ pfeaxUsimis, A. 
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"d iniuste spoliasti, iniuriaa uindicare. In cuiws rei fidem, 
”miohi a meia amicis signiEcatum est, quod regis Karoli multis 
“muneribus et nunciis ocultis intermeantibus, implorat ad hoc 
“patrocinium: se spondens ei fore tributariuw. Illo igitur, dum 
“se ti6i fortuna prcbet fauorabilewi, extincto latenter, regnum 
“eiw in ius tuum et successorwm tuorum transeat in eternum.” 

^ Cui rex mente nimium perturbatus, et de ucrbis quib «5 cre- 
didit ine^se ueraciter falsitatew et £raude?n, cu»i indignacione 
ipsam increpando, respondit: “Quasi una de stultis muUeribws 
“locuta es! Absit a me, absit, tam detestabile faciwm! Quo 
perpetrate, miAi meisqwe successoribws foret obprobrium sem- 
* piternum, et peccaium in genuc meuw cum graui uindm/a 
diuchw propagabile.” Et hiis dicEs, rex iratus ab ea recessit; 
detestans tantos ac tales occultos laqweos in muliere latitasse. 

Interea mentis perturbacione paulatim deposita, et hiis 
cimliter dissimulatis, reges consederunt ad mensam pransuri: 
ubi regalibwi esculentis et poculentis refecti, in timpanis, citharis, 
et choris, diem totum in ingenti gaudio expleuerunt. Sed regina 
malefica, interim a ferali proposito non recedens, iussit in dolo 
thalamum more regio pallis sericis et auleis sollempniter adornari, 
in quo rex ^Ibertus nocturnuw caperet sompnum; iuxta stratum 
quoque regium sedile preparari fecit, cultu nobilissimo ex- 
tnictum, et cortinis undique redimitum. Sub quo eciam fossam 
M 200 preparari fecit profundam, | ut nephandum propositum perdu- 
wret ad effecfwm. 

De martirio Sanc<i iElberti, regis innocentissimi. 

Regina uero uuitu sereno conceptum sceliis pallians, intrauit 
in palatium, ut tam regem Offanum quam regew iElbertum 
exhilararet. Et inter iocandum, conuersa ad iElbertum, nt’/iil 
Binistri' fluapicantem, ait, “Fili, ueni uisendi causa pueilam tibi 
^^nuptu copulandam, te in thalamo meo sicienter expectantem, 
ut sermonibue gratissimis amores subarres profuturos.” Sur- 
gens igitur rex ^Ibertus, secutus est regiham in thalamum in- 
gredientem: rege OfFano remanente, qui nil mali formidabat. 
IngresBO igitur rege Mlberto cum regina, exclusi sunt omnes qui 
eundem e uestigio sequebantur sui commilitonea. Et cum 
pueilam expectasset, ait regina: “ Sede fili dum ueniat aduocata,” 

1 sinifitrum, B. 

aB. 
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Et cum in memorato sedili residisset, cum ipsa sella in fosse 
corruit profunditatem. In qwa, subito a lictoribws quos regina 
non procul absconderat, rex innocens sufiocatus expirauit. Nam 
ilico cum corruisset, proiecerunt super eum regina et sui com¬ 
plices nephandissinii puluinaria cum uestibws et cortinis, ne 
damans ab aliquibus audiretur. Et sic elegantissimus iuuenis 
rex el martir I^lberlus, innocenter et sine noxa extinctus, accepit 
coronam uite, [qwam]^ ad instar Johannis Baptw^e mulieris 
laqueis irretitus, meruit optinere. 

Puella uero regis filia ^Ifleda uirguncula uenustissima, cum 
hcc audisset, non tantum matris detestata facinora, sed tocins 
seculi pompam relinqwens, ha^jitum suscepit religionis, u^ uirgo 
martiris uestigia seqneretur. [PJorro^ ad augmentum^ muliebris 
tirannidis^, decollatum est corpnsculum exanime qwia adhuc 
palpitans uidebatur. Clam ig\tur delatum est corpus cum capite, 
usqne ad partes remociores ad occultandum sub profundo terre, 
et dum spiculator cruentus ista ferret, caput obiter amissum est 
feliciter: nox enim erat, et festinabat lictor, et aperto ore sacci, 
caput cecidit euolutum, ignorante hoc portitore. Corpus auiem 
ab ipso carnifice sine aliquo teste conscio ignobiliter est hu- 
matum. Contigit auiem, Deo sic disponente, nt quidam cecus 
eadem via graderetur, baculo semitam pretemptante. Habens 
auiem caput memoratum pro pedum offendiculo, mirabatur 
quidnam esset: erat enim pes eius irretitus in cincinnis capitis 
flauis et prolixis. Et palpans cercius cognouit® esse caput 
hominis decollati. Et datum est ei in sptn'^u intelligere, qwod 
alicuins sancd caput esset, ac iuuenis. Et cum maduissent 
manns eius sanguine, apposuit et sangninem faciei sue: et loco 
ubi qwandoque oculi eins extiterant, et ilico restitutus est ei 
uisus; et quod habuerat pro pedum offendiculo, factum est ei 
felix luminis restitucio. Sed et in eodem loco qwo caput sanctum 
iacuerat, fons erupit lucidissimus. Quod cum celebriter®fuerat 
diuulgatum, compeHum est hoc fuisse caput sancti adolescentis 
Mlberti, qwem regina in thalamo nequiter fecit sugillari ac de- 
collari. Corpns auiem ubinam locorum occultatum fuerat, peni- 
tws ignoratwr. Hoc cum constaret Humberto Archiepiscopo, 

* qnam in margin. A; over erasure, B. * Space for cap. left vacant, A. 

* aucmentvim. A. * facinoria, B. 

* congnouit, A. « celeriter, B. 
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facfa capside ex auro et argento, illud iussit in tesauro recondi 
precioso in Ecc^esta Herefordensi. 

De prcdicii facinoris ulcione. 

CmuB tandem detestabilis sceleris a regina perpetrati, ad 
comnulitonum bead regis et Mardris aures cnm^ peruenissei, fama 
celeriu-$ ante lucem aurore diei seqwentis clanculo recesserunt, 
ne de ipsis simile fieret indicium metuentes. Unde dolens re¬ 
gina, in thalamo dcta infirmitate decubans, quasi uulpecula 
latitabat. 

Rex uero Offa cum de commisso facinore certitudinem com- 
perisset, sese lugens, in cenacztlo interiori recludens, pe[r]2 tres 
dies cibum penitwe non gustauit, animam suam lacrimis, lamen- 
tacionibue, el ieiunio uehementer affligens. Et execrans mu- 
lieris impietatem, earn iussit omnibue uite sue diebus inclusam 
in loco remotam secrectori peccaia sua deplorare, si forte aibi 
celitus collata graci'a, pcnitendo tanti commissi facinoris ma- 
culam posset abolere. Rex au^m ipsam postea ut sociam 
lateris in lecto suo dormire quasi suspectam non permisit^. 

De morte illius facinorose regine. 

In loco igitur sibi deputato, commorante regina annis aliquot, 
insidiis latronum preuenta, auro et argento quo multum ha- 
bundabat spoUata^ in puteo suo proprio prccipitata, spiritum 
exalauit; iusto dei iudicio sic condempnata, ut sicut regem 
^Ibertum innocentem in foueam fecit precipitari, et precipi- 
tatum sufEocari, sic in putei profunditate submersa, uitam 
miseram terminaret. 


0. WiDSiTJi, 11. 18, 24-49 

18. .ffitla weold Hunum, Eormanric ^otum, 

« * ♦ ♦ « 

peodrlc weold Froncum, )?yle Rondin 5 um, 

26. Breoca Brondinjum, Billin} Wernum. 

Oswine weold Eowum ond Ytum gefwulf, 

^ cum »n A it iweried after pfrueniss^t. inetead of before: and thit wot prob-^ 
ably the orijinal reading in B, although mbtequently corrected. 

* per, B. * corrected to nullatenve dormire quaai suepectam permiait, B. 

* Justa Vindioto, A, in margin. 
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Fin Folcwaldinj Fresna cynne. 

Si3ehere leD3est Sie-Denum weold, 

Hnaef Hocinjum, Helm Wulfinjum, 

30 . Wald W6in3um, Wod pyrin5um, 

S 5 fer 5 SyCpum, Sweom On3end)>eow, 
Sceafthere Ymbrum, Sceafa Lon3-Beardum, 
Hun Haetwerum, ond Helen Wrosnum. 
Hrin3weald waes haten Hercfarena cyning. 
35 . Offa weold Ongle, Alewih Denum: 
se waes J^ara manna m6d5ast ealra; 
n6hw8e)?re he ofer Ofian eorlscype fremede, 
ac Ofia 3esl63 ^rest monna 
cniht wesende cynerica miSst; 

40 . nit*ni3 efen-eald him eorlscipe maran 
on orette ane sweorde: 
merce 3emierde wi 5 Myr3in3um 
bl Fifeldore; heoldon forJl si|?|?an 
En3le ond Swjpfe, swa hit Offa 5esl63. 

45 . Hroj^wulf ond Hro^!5ar heoldon leD3est 
sibbe aetsomne suhtorfa?dran, 

8i)?]?an hy forwntcon wicin3a cynn 

ond In3eldes ord forbi5dan, 

forheowan eet Heorote HeaSo-Beardna )?rym. 



PART III 


THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG 

Section I. The Fi.vxsduro Frag me yr 

The Finnsburg Fragment was discovered two centuries ago 
in the library of Lambeth Palace by George Hickes. It was 
written on a single leaf, which was transcribed and published 
by Hickes: but the leaf is not now to be found. This is to be 
regretted for reasons other than sentimental, since Hickes’ 
transcript is far from accurate'. 

The Fragment begins and breaks off in the middle of a line: 
but possibly not much has been lost at the beginning. For the 

‘ Mr Mackie, in an excellent article on the Fragmtnt [J.E.G.Ph. xvi, 251) 
objecta that my criticism of Hickes’ accuracy “is not altogether judicial.” 
Mackie urges that, since the ms is no longer extant, we cannot tell how far 
the errors are due to Hickes, and how far they already existed in the us from 
which Hickes copied. 

But we must not forget that there are other transcripts by Hickes, of uss 
which art still extant, and from these we can estimate his accuracy. It is no 
disrespect to the memory of Hickes, a scholar to whom we are all indebted, to 
recognize frankly that his transcripts are not sufficiently accurate to make them 
at all a salisfactorv substitute for the original ms. Hickes' transcript of the 
Coffomon Gnomic Versts {Thesaurus, i, 207) shows an average of one error in 
every four lines; about half these errors arc mere matters of spelling, the others 
are serious. Hickes* transcript of the Calendar (Thesaurus, t, 203) shows an 
average of one error in every six lines. When, therefore, we find in the 
Finnsburg Fragment inaccuracies of exactly the type which Hickes often com¬ 
mits, it would be "hardly judicial” to attribute these to the ms which he 
copied, and to attribute to Hickes in this particular instance an accuracy to 
which he has really no claim. 

Mr Mackie doubts the legitimacy of emending Garulf to GarulJle]: but we 
must remember that Hickes (or bis printer) was systematically careless as to 
the final e: cf. Calendar, 15, 23,41, 141,144, 171,210; Gnomic Verses, 4o. Other 
forms in the Finnsburg Fragment which can be easily paralleled by Hickes’ 
mUwritings in the Calendar and Gnomic Verses are 

Confusion of u and a ( Finn. 3, 27, perhaps 44) cf. On. 60, 

„ „ c „ e (Finn. 12) cf. Cal. 136, Gn. 44. 

*» *» 4 », «{ Finn. 41) cf. Cal. 44, 73, Gn. 44. 

„ „ e „ a (Finn. 22) cf. Cal. 74. 

„ „ eo „ea (Finn. 2S) cf. Cal. \2l. 

„ „ letters involving long down stroke, e.g., /, s, r, w, p 

(Finn. 2, 36) cf. Cal. 07, 142, 180, 181, Gn. fi. 
Addition of n (Ftnn. 22} cf. Cal. 161. 
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first lines of the fragment, as preserved, reveal a well-loved 
opening motive—the call to arms within the hall, as the watcher 
sees the foes approach. It was with such a call that the 
Bjarkamdl, the poem on the death of Rolf Kraki, began: “a good 
call to work” as a fighting king-saint thought itk It is with a 
similar summons to business that the Finnshurg Fragment 
begins. The watchman has warned the king within the hall 
that he sees lights approaching—so much we can gather from 
the two and a half words which are preserved from the watch¬ 
man’s speech, and from the reply made by the “war-young” 
king. Ihis is not the dawn which is rising, but dire deeds of 
woe; to arms, my men.” And the defending warriors take their 
posts: at the one door Sigeferth and Eaha: at the other Ordlaf 
and Guthlaf, and Hengest himself^. 

Then the poet turns to the foes, as they approach for the 
attack. The text as reported by Hickes is difficult: but it 
seems that Garulf^ is the name of the warrior about to lead the 
assault on the hall. Another warrior, Guthere, whether a friend, 
kinsman, or retainer^ we do not know, is dissuading him, urging 
him not to risk so precious a life in the first brunt. But Garulf 

pays no heed; he challenges the champion on guard: “Who is 
it who holds the door?” 


“Sigeferth is my name,” comes the reply, “Prince I am of 
the Secgan: a wandering champion known far and wide: many 

a woe, many a hard fight have I endured: from me canst thou 
have what thou seekest.” 


So the clash of arms begins: and the first to fall is Garulf, 
son of Guthlaf; and many a good man round him. “The swords 
flashed as if all Finnshurg were afire.” 

^ Heimskringla. chap. 220. 

that the phrase “Hengest himself” indicates that 
Hanfoof ^ war-young king.” But surely the expression merely marks 
I ^ person of special interest. If we must assume that he is one 

speaking, then it would be just as natural to 
« who has warned the king, as with the king 

himself. The difficulties which prevent us from identifying Hengest with the 
king are explained below. ® 

, must be an assailant, since he falls at the beginning of the struggle, 

whilst we are told that for five days none of the defenders fell 

n *ki 4*^/1 f'^^there is uncle of Garulf. For Garulf is said to be son of 

Uuthlaf (1. 35) and a Guthere would be Ukely to be a brother of a GutkliJ. 
further, as Klaeber points out {Engl. Stud, xxxix, 307) it is the part of the 
uncle to protect and advise the nephew. 
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Never, we are told, was there a better defence than that of 
the sixty champions within the hall. “Never did retainers repay 
the sweet mead better than his bachelors did unto Hnief, For five 
days they fought, so that none of the men at arms fell: but they 
held the doors.’* After a few more lines the piece breaks o2. 

There are many textual difliculties here. But these, for the 
most part, do not aSect the actual narrative, which is a story 
of clear and straightforward fighting. It is when we try to fit 
this narrative into relationship with the Episode in Beowulf that 
our troubles begin. Within the Fragment itself one difiiculty 
only need at present be mentioned. Guthlaf is one of the 
champions defending the hall. Yet the leader of the assault, 
Garulf, is spoken of as Guthlaf’s son. Of course it is possible 
that we have here a tragic incident parallel to the story of 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand: father and son may have been 
separated through earlier misadventures, and now find them¬ 
selves engaged on opposite sides. This would harmonize with 
the atmosphere of the Finnsburg story, which is one of slaughter 
breaking out among men near of kin, so that afterwards an uncle 
and a nephew are burnt on the same pyre. And it has been 
noted ^ that Garulf rushes to the attack only after he has asked 
“Who holds the door?” and has learnt that it is Sigeferth: 
Guthlaf had gone to the opposite door. Can Garulf’s question 
mean that he knows his father Guthlaf to be inside the hall, 
and wishes to avoid conflict with him? Possibly; but I do not 
think we can argue much from this double appearance of the 
name Guthlaf. It is possible that the occurrence of Guthlaf as 
Garulf’s father is simply a scribal error. For, puzzling as the 
tradition of Finnsburg everywhere is, it is peculiarly puzzling in 
its proper names, which are mostly given in forms that seem 
to have undergone some alteration. And even if Gu<ylafes sunu 
be correctly written, it is possible that the Guthlaf who is father 
of Garulf is not to be identified with the Guthlaf whom Garulf 
is besieging within the halR 

* Koegel, Owhichie d. deut. Lilt, i, i, 165. 

• Klaeber (ETigl. Slud. xxxix, 308) reminds us that, as there are two warriors 
named Oodrio in the BallU of Maldon (1. 32.')), eo there may be two warriors 
named Quthlaf here. But to this it might possibly be replied tbat “Godrio” 
waa, in England, an exceedingly common name, “Guthlaf’* an exceedingly 
rate one. 
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One or other of these rather unsatisfactory solutions must 
unfortunately be accepted. For no theory is possible which will 
save us from admitting that, according to the received text, 
Guthlaf is fighting on the one side, and a “son of Guthlaf” on 
the other. 


Section II. The Episode in Beowulf 

Further details of the story we get in the E'pisode of FinnS' 
burg, as recorded in Beowulf (II. 1068-1159). 

Beowulf is being entertained in the court of the king of the 
Danes, and the king’s harper tells the tale of Hengest and Finn. 
Only the main events are enumerated. There are none of the 
dramatic speeches which we find in the Fragment. It is evident 
that the tale has been reduced in scope, in order that it may be 
fitted into its place as an episode in the longer epic. 

The tone, too, is quite different. Whereas the Fragment is 
inspired by the lust and joy of battle, the theme of the E'pisode, 
as told in Beowulf, is rather the pity of it all; the legacy of 
mourning and vengeance which is left to the survivors: 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have struck so deep. 

It is on this note that the Episode in Beowulf begins: with 
the tragic figure of Hildeburh. Hildeburh is closely related to 
both contending parties. She is sister to Hnsef, prince of the 
Half-Danes,” and she is wedded to Finn, king of the Frisians. 
Whatever may be obscure in the story, it is clear that a fight 
has taken place between the men of Hneef and those of Finn, 
and that Hnaef has been slain: probably by Finn directly, though 
perhaps by his followers^. A son of Finn has also fallen. 

W’ith regard to the peoples concerned there are difficulties. 
Finn’s Frisians are presumably the main Frisian race, dwelling 
in and around the district still known as Friesland; for in the 
Catalogue of Kings in Widsitk it is said that “Finn Folcwalding 

' Finn ia called the bana, “slaver” of Hn»f. But this does not necessarily 
mean that he slew him with his own hand; it would be enough if he were in 
command of the assailants at the time when Hnsf was slain. Cf. Beovmlf, 
1. 1968. 
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ruled the kin of tke Frieiaus^.” Hnsef and his people are called 
Half-Danes, Danes and Scyldings; Hneef is therefore presumably 
related to the Danish royal house. But, in no account which 
has come down to us of that house, is Hnaef or his father Hoc 
ever mentioned as king or prince of Denmark, and their con¬ 
nection with the family of Hrothgar, the great house of Scyldings 
who ruled Denmark from the capital of Leire, remains obscure. 
In Widsiiky the people ruled over by Hnsef are called “ children 
of Hoc*’ and are mentioned Immediately after the 

“Sea-Danes^.’* 

Then there is a mysterious people called the Eotens, upon 
whom is placed the blame of the struggle: “Verily Hildeburh 
had little reason to praise the good faith of the Fotens.” This 
is the typical understatement of Old English rhetoric: it can 
only point to deliberate treachery on the part of the Eotens. 
Our interpretation of the poem will therefore hinge largely upon 
our interpretation of this name. There have been two views as 
to the Eotens. The one view holds them to be Hnsef's Danes, 
and consequently places on Hn®f the responsibility for the ag¬ 
gression. This theory is, I think, quite wrong, and has been 
the cause of much confusion: but it has been held by scholars 
of great weight®. The other view regards the Eotens as subjects 

^ The idea that Finn’s Frisians are the “North Frisians” of Schleswig has 
been supported by Grein [EberU Jahrbuck, rv, 270) and. following him, by many 
scholars, including recently Sedgefield {Beoumlf, p 258). The difficulties of 
this view are very many: one only need be emphasized. We first hear of these 
North Frisians of Schleswig in the 12th century, and Saxo Grammaticus tells 
08 expressly that they were a colony from the greater Frisia (Book xiv, ed. 
Holder, p. 465). At what date this colony was founded we do not know. The 
latter part of the 9th century has been suggested by Langhans: so has the end 
of the 11th century by Lauridsen. However this may be, all the evidence 
precludes our supposing this North Friesland, or, as Saxo calls it, Fresia M inor, 
to have existed at the date to which we must attribute the origin of the Finn 
story. On this point the following should be consulted: Langhans (V.), Veber 
den Ureprung der Nordfrieetn, Wien, 1879 (most valuable on account of its 
citation of documents: the latter part of the book, which consists of an attempt 
to rewrite the Finn story by dismissing as corrupt or spurious many of the 
data, must not blind us to the value of the earlier portions): Lauridsen, Om 
Nordjrieemee Indvandring > Sdnderjylland, HiHoriek Tideehifl, 6 R, 4 B. n, 
318-67, Ki<fbenhavn, 1893; Siebs, Zur Geeckickie der Englisch-Frieeischen 
Bprache, 1889, 23-6: Chadwick, Origin, 94; Much in Hoops Reallerikon, s.v. 
Friesen; and Bremer in Pauls Grdr. (2), in, 848, where references will be found 
to earlier essays on the subject. 

* The theory that Hnxf is a captain of Healfdene is based upon a rendering 
of L1064 which is in all probability wrong. 

* The view that the Eotenas are the men of Hn^f and Hengest has been 
heldbyThorpe(Beoumi/,pp. 7&-7),Ettmuller(£eovu(l/, 1840, p. i08),Bouterwek 
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of Finn and foes of Hnsef. This view has been more generally 
held, and it is, as I shall try to show, only along these lines that 
a satisfactory solution can be found. 


The poet continues of the woes of Hildeburh. “Guiltless, 
she lost at the war those whom she loved, child and brother. 
They fell as was fated, wounded by the spear, and a sad lady 
was she. Not for naught did the daughter of Hoc [i.e. Hilde¬ 
burh] bewail her fate when morning came, when under the sky 
she could behold the murderous bale of her kinsfolk.. 

Then the poet turns to the figure of Finn, king of the 
Frisians. His cause for grief is as deep as that of Hildeburh. 
For he has lost that body of retainers which to a Germanic 
chief, even as to King Arthur, was dearer than a wife^. “War 
swept away all the retainers of Finn, except some few.” 

What follows is obscure, but as to the general drift there is 
no doubt. After the death of their king Hncef, the besieged 
Danes are led by Hengest. Hengest must be Hnaef’s retainer, 
for he is expressly so called {peodnes ^egn) “the king’s thegn.” 
So able is the defence of Hengest, and so heavy the loss among 
Finn’s men, that Finn has to come to terms. Peace is made 
between Finn and Hengest, and the terms are given fully in 
the Episode. Unfortunately, owing to the confusion of pro¬ 
nouns, we soon lose our way amidst the clauses of this treaty, 
and it becomes exceedingly difficult to say who are the people 
who are alluded to as “ they.” This is peculiarly unlucky be¬ 
cause here again the critical word Eotena occurs, but amid such 
a tangle of “thems” and “theys” that it is not easy to tell 
from this passage to which side the Eotens belong ^ 

But one thing in the treaty is indisputable. In the midst 
of these complicated clauses, it is said of the Danes, the retainers 

{Qermanxa, i, 389), Holtzmann {Oermania, vm, 492), MfiUer {VolksepM, 94-6), 
Chadwick (Origin, 53), Clarke (Sidelights, 184). 

^ “And therefore, aaid the King...much more I am eorrier for my good 
knights’ loss, than for the loss of my fair queen. For queens I might have 
enow: but such a fellowship of good knights shall never be together in no 
company.” Malory, Morte Darthur, Bk. xx, chap. ix. 

* The argument of Bugge (P.B.B. xii, 37) that the Eotens here (1. 1088) 
must be the Frisians, is inconclusive: but so is Miss Clarke’s argument that 
they must be Danes (Sidelights, 181), as is shown by Lawrence (Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxx, 395). 
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of Hnsef, that they are not to be taunted with a certain fact: 
or perhaps it may be that they are not, when speaking amongst 
themselves, to remind each other of a certain fact. However 
that may be, what is clear is the fact, the mention of which is 
barred. Nothing is to be said of it, even though "Hhey were 
following the slayer {bana) of their lord, being without a prince, 
since they were compelled so to do” Here, at least, are two lines 
about the interpretation of which we can be certain: and I shall 
therefore return to them. We must be careful, however, to 
remember that the word bana, ‘‘slayer,” conveys no idea of fault 
or criminality. It is a quite neutral word, although it has fre¬ 
quently been mistranslated “ murderer,” and has thus helped to 
encourage the belief that Finn slew Hnsef by treachery. Of 
course it conveys no such implication: bana can be applied to 
one who slays another in self-defence: it implies neither the one 
thing nor the other. 

Then the poet turns to the funeral of the dead champions, 
who are burned on one pyre by the now reconciled foes. The 
bodies of Hnaef and of the son (or sons)' of Hildeburh are placed 
together, uncle and nephew side by side, whilst Hildeburh stands 
by lamenting. 

Then, we are told, the warriors, deprived of their friends, 
departed to Friesland, to their homes and to their high-city. 

Hengest still continued to dwell for the whole of that winter 
with Finn, and could not return home because of the winter 
storms. But when spring came and the bosom of the earth 
became fair, there came also the question of Hengest’s departure: 
but he thought more of vengeance than of his sea-journey: “If 
he might bring about that hostile meeting which he kept in his 
mind concerning the child (or children) of the Eotens.” Here 
again the word Eotena is used ambiguously, but, I think, this 
time not without some indication of its meaning. It has indeed 
been urged that the child or children of the Eotens are Hnaef, 
and any other Banes who may have fallen with him, and that 
when it is said that Hengest keeps them in mind, it is meant 
that he is remembering his fallen comrades with a view to taking 

* I My “son" in what follows, withoat prejudice to the possibility oi more 
than one son having fallen. It in no wise affects the argument. 
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vengeance for them. But this would be a queer way of speaking, 
as Hengest and his living comrades would on this theory be also 
themselves children of the Eotens^ We should therefore need the 
term to be further defined; “children of the Eotens who fell at 
Finrwburg.’* It seems far more likely, from the way in which the 
expression is used here, that the children of the Eotens are the 
people upon whom Hengest intends to take vengeance. 

Then, we are further told, Hunlafing places in the bosom of 
Hengest a sword of which the edges were well known amongst 
the Eotens. Here again there has been ambiguity, dispute and 
doubt. Hunlafing has been even bisected into a chief “Hun,” 
and a sword “Lafing” which “Hun” is supposed to have placed 
in the bosom of Hengest (or of someone else). Upon this act 
of Hun many an interpretation has been placed, and many a 
theory built. Fortunately it has become possible, by a series 
of rather extraordinary discoveries, such as we had little reason 
to hope for at this time of day, to put Hunlafing together again. 
We now know (and this I think should be regarded as outside 
the region of controversy) that the warrior who put the sword 
into Hengest s bosom was Hunlafing. And about Hunlafing we 
gather, though very little, yet enough to help us. He is ap¬ 
parently a Dane, the son of Hunlaf, and Hunlaf is the brother 
of the two champions Guthlaf and Ordlaf*. Now Guthlaf and 
Ordlaf, as we know from the Fragment, were in the hall together 

‘ For eiample, it might well be said of Achilles, whilst thirsting for ven- 
geance upon the Trojans for the death of Patroclus, that “he could not get 
i Trojans out of bis mind.” But surely it would be unin¬ 

telligible to say that “he could not get the child of the Achaeans out of his 
mind, meaning Patroclus, for “child of the Achaeans” is not sufficiently dis¬ 
tinctive to denote Patroclus. Cf. Boer in Z.f.d.A. XLvn, 134. 

* ^tijoldunga Saga [extant in a Latin abstract by Amgrim Jousson, 

ed. Oink, 1894], cap. rv, mention is made of a king of Denmark named Leifus 
who bad six sons, three of whom are named Hunleifus, Oddleifus and Gunn- 
leifus—corresponding exactly to O.E. Hunlaf, Ordlaf and Gudlaf. That Hunlaf 
was well known in English story is proved by a remarkable passage unearthed 
by Dr Imelmann from MS Cotton Vesp. D. IV (fol. 139 6) where Hunlaf is 
mentioned together with a number of other heroes of Old English story—Wudga, 
Hama, Hrothulf, Hengest, {Hocltstaniurgeslarudolphiethunlapi, Uninni 
et Wid^e,korsi ethtngisli, Waltefethame). See Chadwick, Origin, 52: R. Huchon, 
Bevuf. Germanique, in, 626: Imelmann. in D L.Z. xxx. 999: April, 1909. This 
disposes of the translation “Hun thrust or placed in his bosom Lafinc, best of 
swords,” which was adopted by Bugge (P.B.B. xn, 33). Holder, ten Brink and 
Gering. Hun is mentioned in Wid/tilh (1. 33) and in the Icelandic Thulor. 

That Guthlaf, Ordlaf and Hunhf must be connected together bad been 
noted by Boer (Z.f.d.A, ZLvn, 139) before this discovery of Chadwick’s con¬ 
firmed him. 
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with Hengest: it waa "Guthlaf, Ordlaf and Hengest himaelf” 
who undertook the defence of one of the doors against the 
assailants. Guthlaf and Ordlaf were apparently sons of the 
king of Denmark. As Scyidings they would be Hnasf’s kinsmen, 
and accompanied him to his meeting with Finn. Hunlafing, 
then, is a nephew of two champions who were attacked in the 
hall, and it is possible, though we cannot prove this, that his 
father Hunlaf was himself also in the hall, and was slain in the 
struggle^. At any rate, when Hunlaf’s son places a sword in 
the bosom of Hengest, this can only mean one thing. It means 
mischief. The placing of the sword, by a prince, in the bosom 
of another, is a symbol of war-service. It means that Hengest 
has accepted obligations to a Danish lord, a Scylding, a kinsman 
of the dead Hn»f, and consequently that he means to break 
the troth which he has sworn to Finn. 

Further, we are told concerning the sword, that its edges 
were well known amongst the Eotens. At hrst sight this might 
seem, and to many has seemed, an ambiguous phrase, for a 
sword may be well known amongst either friends or foes. The 
old poets loved nothing better than to dwell upon the adorn¬ 
ments of a sword, to say how a man, by reason of a fine sword 
which had been given to him, was honoured amongst his as¬ 
sociates at table^. But if this had been the poet’s meaning here, 
he would surely have dwelt, not upon the edges of the sword, 
but upon its gold-adorned hilt, or its jewelled pommel. When 
he says the edges of the sword were well known amongst the 
Eotens, this seems to convey a hostile meaning. We know that 
the ill-faith of the Eotens was the cause of the trouble. The 
phrase about the sword seems therefore to mean that Hengest 
used this sword in order to take vengeance on the Eotens, 
presumably for their treachery. 

The Ectenas, therefore, far from being the men of Hnaef and 
Hengest, must have been their foes. 

Then the poet goes on to tell how "Dire sword-bale came 
upon the valiant Finn likewise.” The Danes fell upon Finn at 

^ Th 0 fragment which tells of the fighting in the HaII is so imperfect that 
there is nothing impossible in the assumption^ though it is too hazardous to 
make it« 

* Cf* Beowulf, IL 1900 eta 
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kis own home, reddened the floor of his hall with the life-blood 
of his men, slew him, plundered his town, and led his wife back 
to her own people. 

Here the Episode ends. 

Section III. Moller’s Theory 

Now our first task is to find what is the relation between 
the events told in the Fragment and the events told in the 
E'pisode in Beowidf. It can, I think, be shown that the events 
of the Fragment precede the events of the Episode in Beowulf; 
that is to say that the fight in the hall, of which we are told in 
the Fragment^ is the same fight which has taken place before 
the Episode in Beowulf begins, the fight which has resulted in 
the slaughter over which Hildeburh laments, and which ne¬ 
cessitates the great funeral described in the first part of the 
Episode (II. 1108-24). 

How necessary it is to place the Fragment here, before the 
beginning of the Episode, will be best seen, I think, if we examine 
the theory which has tried to place it elsewhere. 

This is the theory, worked out elaborately and ingeniously 
by Moller', a theory which has had considerable vogue, and 
many of the assumptions of which have been widely accepted. 
According to Moller and his followers, the story ran something 
like this: 

“Finn, king of the Frisians, had canied off Hildeburh, daughter 
of Hoc (1076), probably with her consent. Her father Hoc seems to 
have pursued the fugitives, and to have been slain in the fight which 
ensued on his overtaking them. After the lapse of some twenty years, 
the brothers Hn®f and Hengest, Hoc’s sons, were old enough to 
undertake the duty of avenging their father’s death. They make an 
inroad into Finn’s country.” 

Up to this, all is Moller’s hypothesis, unsupported by any 
evidence, either in the Fragment or the Episode. It is based, 
so far as it has any real foundation, upon a mythical interpre¬ 
tation of Finn, and upon parallels with the Hild-story, the 
Gudrun-story, and a North Frisian folk-tale*. Some of the 

* Das AUtnQlischt Volksspos, 46-99. 

* C. P. Hansen, Uald' Sold'ring tialen, M/^gelWnder, 1868. See Moller, 
Volksepos, 76 etc- 
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paraUels are striking, but they are not sufficient to justify 
MoUer’s reconstruction. The authenticity of large portions of 
the folk-tale is open to doubt^: and these portions are vital to 
any parallel with the story of Finnsbi^rff; whilst we have no 
right to read into the Finn story details from the Hild or Gudrun 
stories, unless we can show that they are really versions of the 
same tale, and this cannot be shown. Holler’s suppositions as 
to the events before the Episode in Beowulf opens, must there¬ 
fore be dismissed. Holler’s reconstruction then gets into rela¬ 
tion with the real story, as narrated in Beowulf: 


A battle takes place in which many warriors, among them Hnsef 
and a sou of Finn (1074. 1079, 1115), are killed. Peace is therefore 
solemnly concluded, and the slain warriors are burnt (10G8-1I24). 

/II ^ advanced for Hengest to return home 

(II. 1130 ff.), be and those of his men who survive remain for the 
mnter in the Frisian country with Finn. But Hengest's thoughts 
dweU constantly on the death of his brother Hna?f, and he would 
gladly welcotne any excuse to break the peace which has been sworn 
by both parties. His ill-concealed desire for revenge is noticed by the 
Frisians, who anticipate it by themselves taking the initiative and 
attwking Hengest and his men whilst they are sleeping in the hall. 
Tilts w the night attack described in ike Fragment. It would seem that 
after a brave and desperate resistance Hengest himself falls in this 
tight ,but two of his retainers, Gutblaf and OslaP, succeed in cutting 
^eir way through their enemies and in escaping to their own lan(^ 
They return with fresh troops, attack and slay Finn, and carry his 
queen Hildeburh off with them (1I25-1159)».” 


Now the difficulties of this theory will, I think, be found to 
be insuperable. Let us look at some of them. 

Holler’s view rests upon his interpretation of the Eotens as 
the men of Hnaef*. Since the Eotens are the aggressors, he has 
consequently to invent the opening, which makes Hneef and 
Hengest the invaders of Finn’s country: and he has therefore 
to relegate the Ftaginent (in which Hnsef’s men are clearly not 
the attacking party but the attacked) to a later stage in the 
story. But we have already seen that this interpretation of the 
Eotens as the men of Hnsef is not the natural one. 

Further, the assumption that Hnaef and Hengest are brothers, 
though still frequently met with^ is surely not justifiable. 


‘ 8e® Miillenhoff in A.f.d.A. vi, 86. 

* So Mrtller, Volksepos, 1.52. 

• See Beowulf, ed. Wyatt, 1894, p. 146. * Volksepos, 71 etc. 

e.g., Sedgefield, Beowulf, 2nd ed., p. 268. So let ed., p. 13 (Hoe beine 
ea obviona mieprint). ** 
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There is nothing which demands any such relationship, and 
there is much which definitely excludes it. After Hnsefs death, 
Hengest is described as the thegn of Hna)f: an expression without 
parallel or explanation, if he was really his brother and successor. 
Again, we are expressly told in the Episode that the Danish 
retainers make terms with Finn, the slayer of their lord, being 
without a prince. How could this be said, if Hengest was now 
their lord and prince? These lines are, as we have seen, one 
of the few clear and indisputable things in the poem. An inter¬ 
pretation which contradicts them flatly, by making Hengest the 
lord of the Danish retainers, seems self-condemned. 

Again, in Beowulf, the poet dwells upon the blameless 
sorrows of Hildeburh. We gather that she wakes up in the 
morning to find that the kinsfolk whom she loves have, during 
the night, come to blows. “Innocent, she lost son and brother^ 
—a sad lady she.” Are such expressions natural, if Hildeburh 
had eloped with Finn, and her father had in consequence been 
slain by him some twenty years before? If she has taken that 
calmly, and continued to live happily with Finn, would her 
equanimity be so seriously disturbed by the slaughter of a 
brother in addition? 

But these diflBcuIties are nothing compared to the further 
difficulties which Holler’s adherents have to face when they 
proceed to find a place for the night attack as told in the 
Fragment, in the middle of the Episode in Beowulf, i.e. between 
lines 1145 and 1146. In the first place we have no right to 
postulate that such important events could have been passed 
over in silence in the summary of the story as given in Beowulf. 
For Holler has to assume that after the reconciliation between 
Hengest and Finn, Finn broke his pledges, attacked Hengest by 
night, slew most of the men who were with him, including 
perhaps Hengest himself; and that the Beowulf-poet neverthe¬ 
less omitted all reference to these events, though they occur in 
the midst of the story, and are essential to an understanding 
of it. 

But even apart from this initial difficulty, we find that by 
no process of explaining cun we make the night attack narrated 

' On tlie poet’s use of plural for singular here, see Osthoff, I.F. xx, 202-7. 
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in the Fragrant fit in at the point where Holier places it. In 
the night attack the men are called to arms by a “war-young 
king.” This “war-young king” cannot be, as Holler supposes, 
Hengest, for the simple reason that Hengest, as I have tried to 
show above, far from being the brother of Hn®f, and his suc¬ 
cessor as king, is his servant and thegn. The king can only be 
Hnsef. But Hnsef has already been slain before the Episode 
begins: and this makes it impossible to place the Fragment (in 
which Hnaef appears) in the middle of the Episode. Further, 
it is said in the Fragment that never did retainers repay a lord 
better than did bis men repay Hnaef. Now these words would 
only be possible if the retainers were fighting for their lord; 
that is, either defending him alive or avenging him dead. But 
Holler’s theory assumes that we are dealing with a period when 
the retainers have definitely left the service of their lord Hnaef, 
after his death, and have entered the service of his slayer, Finn. 
They have thus dissolved all bonds with their former lord: they 
have taken Finn’s money and become kis men. If Finn then 
turns upon his new retainers and treacherously tries to slay 
them, it mi<rht be said that the retainers defended their own 
lives stoutly: but it would be far-fetched to say that in doing 
so they repaid their lord Hnaef. Their lord, according to 
Holler’s view, is no longer Hnaef, but Finn, who is seeking their 
lives. 

Against such difficulties as these it is impossible to make 
headway, and we must therefore turn to some more possible 
view of the situation^. 

Section IV. Bugge’s Theory 

Let us therefore examine the second theory, which is more 
particularly associated with the name of Bugge, though it was 
the current theory before his time, and has been generally ac¬ 
cepted since. 

According to this view, the Eotenas are the men of Finn, 
and since upon them is placed the blame for the trouble, it 

^ I have thouaht it necessary to give fully the reasons why Moller’e view 
oaimot be accepted, because in whole or in part it is still widely followed in 
England. Chadwick {Origin, 63) still interprets “Eotens” as “Danes”; and 
8eage6eld {Beountlf (2), p. 25S) gives MulIer^s view the place of honour. 

O.B. 17 
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must be Finn that makes a treacherous attack upon his wife’s 
brother Hnsef, who is his guest in Finnsburg^. This is the fight of 
which th.eFragimnt gives us the beginning. Hn«f is slain,and then 
follow the events as narrated in the Episode: the treaty which 
Finn makes with Hengest, the leader of the survivors: and the 
ultimate vengeance taken upon Finn by these survivors. 

Here I think we are getting nearer to facts, nearer to a view 
which can command general acceptance: at any rate, in so far 
as the fight narrated in the Fragment is placed before the be¬ 
ginning of the Episode in Beowulf. Positive evidence that this 
is the right place for the Fragment is scanty, yet not altogether 
lacking. After all, the fight in the Fragment is a night attack, 
and the fight which precedes the Episode in Beowulf, as I have 
tried to show, is a night attack But our reason for putting 
the Fragment before the commencement of the Episode is mainly 
negative: it lies in the insuperable difficulties which meet us 
when we try to place it anywhere else. 

But, it will be objected, there are difficulties also in placing 
the Fragment before the Episode. Perhaps: but I do not think 
these difficulties will be found to survive examination. 

The first objection to supposing that the Fragment narrates 
the same fight as precedes the Episode is, that the fight in the 
Fragment takes place at Finnsburg®, whilst the fight which 
precedes the Episode apparently takes place away from Finn’s 
capital: for after the fighting is over, the dead burned, and the 
treaty made, the warriors depart *‘to see Friesland, their homes, 
and their high-town {h^-hurhY** 

1 The treachery of Finn is emphasized, for example, by Bugge {P.B.B. 
xn, 36), Koegel (GMckichte d. dmU LiU. 164), ten Brink {Pauls Grdr. (1), u, 
645), Trautmann {Finn und Hildebrand, 59), Lawrence {Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
Amer. xxx. 397, 430), Ayres {J.E.O.Pk. xvi, 290). 

' 8y{>6an morgen com 

heo under swegle geseon meahte, etc. 

* 1. 36. The swords flash sxoylce eal Finnsburuh fyrenu wkre, *'as if all 
Finnsburg were afire.” I think we may safely argue from this that the swords 
are flashing near Finnsburg. It would be just conceivable that the poet’s 
mind travels back from the scene of the battle to Finn’s distant home: “the 
swords made as great a flash as would have been made had Finn’s distant 
capital been aflame”: but this is a weak and forced interpretation, which we 
have no right to assume, though it may be conceivable. 

* Beounilf, 11. 1125-7. I doubt whether it is possible to e:^lain the diffi¬ 
culty away by supposing that "the warriors departing to see Friesland, their 
homes and their head-town” simply means that Finn’s men, “summoned by 
Finn in preparation for the encounter with the Danes, return to their respective 
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But I do not see that this involves us in any difficulty. It 
is surely quite reasonable that Finnsburg—Finn’s castle—where 
the first fight takes place, is not, and was never meant to be, 
the same as Finn’s capital, his heaburh, his “own home.” After 
all, when a king’s name is given to a town, the presumption is 
rather that the town is not his capital, but some new settlement 
built in a newly acquired territory. Eadwinesburh was not the 
capital of King Eadwine: it was the stronghold which he held 
against the Piets on the outskirts of his realm. Aosta was not 
the capital of Augustus, nor Fort William of William III, nor 
Earounabad of Haroun al Raschid. So here: we know that the 
chief town of the Frisians was not Finnsburg, but Dorestad: 
“Dorostates of the Frisians^.” The fight may have taken place 
at some outlying castle built by Finn, and named after him 
Finnsburg: then he returned, we are told, to his hmhurh: and 
it is here, set his sylfes ham, “in hia own home” (the poet himself 
seems to emphasize a distinction) that destruction in the end 
comes upon him. There is surely no difficulty here. 

A second discrepancy has often been indicated. In the 
Fragment the fight lasts five days before any one of the de¬ 
fenders falls: in the Episode (it is argued) Hildeburh in the 
morning finds her brother slain*^. Even were this so, I do not 
know that it need trouble us much. In a detail like this, which 


homes in the country,” and that ^'hiaburh is a hiih soundinc epic term that 
should not be pressed.” This is the explanation offered by Klaeber {J.E.G.Pk. 
VI, 193) and endorsed by Lawrence {Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer, xxx, 401). 
But it seems to me taking a liberty with the text to interpret /!6t76«rA (singular) 
as the “respective homes in the country” to which Finn's warriors resort on 
demobilisation. And the statement of 11. 1125-7. that the warriors departed 
from the place of combat to see Friesland, seems to necessitate that such place 
of combat was not in Friesland. Klaeber objects to this (surely obvious) 
inference: ‘‘If we are to infer [from 11. 1125-7] that Finnsburg lies outside 
Friesland proper, we micht as well conclude that Dyjlen (Dublin) is not situated 
in Ireland according to the Battle of Bruiuinburh (gewitan him J>a NofSmenn... 
D^en siran and tjt Iraland).” But how could anyone infer this from the 
Brunanburh lines? What we are justified in inferring, is, surely, that the sUe 
of the battle of Brunanburh (from which the Northmen departed to visit Ireland 
and Dublin) wa« not identical with Dublin^ and did not lie in Ireland* And 
by exact parity of reason, we are justified in arpiing that Finnsburg* the site 
of the first battle in which Hnaef fell (from which site the warriors depart to 
visit Friesland and the keaburh) was not identical with the hfaburh. and did not 
lie in Friesland. Accordingly the usual view, that Finnsburc is situated outside 
Friesland, seems incontestable. See Bugge {P.B.B.xii, 29-30), Traiitmann 
{Finn und Hildebrand, 60) and Boer {Z.f.d.A. xLvn, 137). Cf. Ayre8( J .E.O.Pk. 

1 See^below, p. 289. * So Brandi, 984, and Heiniel. 

17—2 
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does not go to the heart of the story, there might easily be a 
discrepancy between two versions^. 

But the whole difficulty merely arises from reading more 
into the words of the Episode than the text will warrant. It is 
not asserted in the Episode that Hildeburh found her kinsfolk 
dead in the morning, but that in the morning she found “mur¬ 
derous bale amid her kinsfolk.’' Hildeburh woke up to find a 
fight in progress: how long it went on, the Episode does not say: 
but that it was prolonged we gather from 11. 1080-5: and there 
is no reason why the deadly strife which Hildeburh found in 
the morning might not have lasted five days or more, before it 
culminated in the death of Hnsef. 

Thirdly, the commander in the Fragment is called a “war- 
young king.” This, it has been said, is inapplicable to Hnaef, 
since he is brother of Hildeburh, who is old enough to have a 
son slain in the combat. 

But an uncle may be very young. Beowulf speaks of his 
uncle Hygelac as young, even though he seems to imply that his 
own youth is partly past^. And no advantage, but the reverse, 
is gained, even in this point, if, following Moller’s hypothesis, 
and assuming that the fight narrated in the Fragment takes 
place after the treaty with Finn, we make the “war-young 
king” Hengest. For those who, with Moller, suppose Hengeat 
to be brother of Hnsef, will have to admit the avuncular diffi¬ 
culty in him also. 

Section V. Some Difficulties in Bugge’s Theory 

We may then, I think, accept as certain, that first come the 
events narrated in the Fragment, then those told in the Episode 
in Beowulf. But we are not out of our troubles yet. There are 
difficulties in Bugge’s view which have still to be faced. 

The cause of the struggle, according to Bugge and his ad¬ 
herents, is a treacherous attack made by Finn upon his brother-in- 

^ Or just as the attack on the Danes began at night, we might suppose (as 
does Trautmann) that it equally culminated in a night assault five days later. 
There would be obvious advantage in night fighting when the obiect was to 
storm a hall: Flugum^rr was burnt by night, and so was the ball of Njal. So, 
too, was the hall of Rolf Kraki. It would be, then, on the morning after this 
second night assault, that Hildeburh found her kinsfolk dead. 

^ Beowulf, 1. 183i: of. 1. 409. 
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law Hnaef. According to the Episode^ it is the Eotens who are 
treacherous; eo Eotens must be another name for the Frisians. 

The word occurs three times in the genitive, Eo(ena; once in 
the dative, Eotenum: as a common noun it means “giant,” 
“monster”: earlier in Beowulf it is applied to Grendel and to 
the other misbegotten creatures descended from Cain. But how 
“giant” can be applied to the Frisians, or to either of the con¬ 
tending parties in the Finnsburg fight, remains inexplicable'. 
Eotena must rather be the name of some tribe. But what tribe? 
The only people of whom we know, possessing a name at all 
like this, are the people who colonized Kent, whom Bede calls 
Jutes, but whose name would in Anglian be in the genitive 
Eotruif but in the dative Eotum, or perhaps occasionally Eotnum, 
Eotenum^. Now a scribe transliterating a poem from an Anglian 
dialect into West-Saxon should, of course, have altered these 
forms into the corresponding West-Saxon forms Ytena and Ytum. 
But nothing would have been more likely than that he would 
have misunderstood the tribal name as a common noun, and 
retained the Anglian forms (altering eotum or eotnum into 
eotenum) supposing the word to mean “giants.” After all, the 
common noun eoienwm, “giants,” was quite as likethe tribal name 
EotuMf which the scribe presumably had before him, as was the 
correct West-Saxon form of that name, Ytum. 

It is difficult therefore to avoid the conclusion that the 
“Eotens” are Jutes: and this is confirmed by three other pieces 
of evidence, not convincing in themselves, but helpful as sub¬ 
sidiary arguments®. 

* Leo (Btovmlf, 1830, 67), Miillenhoff {Nordalbinffische Sludien, i, 157), 

Rieger ZJ.d.Ph. in, 398-401), Dederich {Studien, 1877, 96-7). Heyue 

(in his fourth edition) and in recent times Holthausen have interpreted eofen as 
a common noun “giant,” “monster,” and consequently “foe” in general. But 
they have failed to produce any adequate justification for interpreting eoten 
as “ foe,” and Holthausen, the modem advocate of this interpretation, lias now 
abandoned it. Grundtvig(Beoiv»iZ/ea BeorA, 1861,pp. 133etc.)andM6ller( Fo/is- 
epoa. 97 etc.) also interpret “giant,” Mdller giving an impossible mythological 
explanation, which was, at the time, widely followed. 

* Like oxnum, nefenum (cf. Sievers, S 277, Anm. 1). 

* I do not attach much importance to the argument which might he drawn 
from the statement of Binr. (P.B.B. xx, 185) that the evidence of proper names 
shows that in the Hampshire district (which was colonized by Jutes) the legend 
of Finnsburg was particularly remembered. For on the other band, as Binz 
points out, similar evidence is markedly lacking for Kent. And why, indeed, 
should the Jutes have specially commemorated a legend in which their part 
appears not to have been a ve^ creditable one? 
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(1) We should gather from Widsith that the Jutes were 
concerned in the Finnsburg business. For in that poem gener¬ 
ally (though not always) tribes connected in story are grouped 
together; and the Jutes and Frisians are so coupled: 

Ytum [weold] Gefwulf 
Fin Folcwalding Fresna cynne. 

(2) There is another passage in Beowulf in which Eotenas 
is possibly used in the sense of “Jutes.” 

We have seen above* that according to a Scandinavian tra¬ 
dition Lotlierus was exiled in JuHam: and Heremod, who has 
been held to be the counterpart of Lotberus 

mid Eotennm wearS 
on fconda geweald for?S forlacen. 

But the identification of Lotherus and Heremod is too 
hypothetical to carry the weight of much argument. 

(3) Finn comes into many Old English pedigrees, which 
have doubtless borrowed from one another. But the earliest 
in which we find him, and the only one in which we find his 
father Folcwald, is that of the Jutish kings of Kent^. Here, 
too, the name Hengest meets us. 

The view that the name “Eoten” in the Finnsburg stovy is 
a form of the word “Jute” is, then, one which is very difficult 
to reject. It is one which has in the past been held by many 
scholars and is, T think, held by all who have recently expressed 
any opinion on the subject®. But this renders very difficult the 
assumption of Bugge and his followers that the word “Eoten” 
is synonymous with “Frisian*.” For Frisians were not Jutes. 

' p. 97. note 2. 

* See above, p. 200. Zimmer. Nennius Viridicatus, 84. assumes that the 
Kentish pedigree borrowed these names from the Bemician: but there ia no 
evidence for this. 

* Among those who have so held are Kemble, Thorpe {Beomilf, pp. 76-7), 
Ettmuller (Bcowk//, 1840, p. 23), Boutenvek (Oermania, i, .389), 6rein (Ehrrls 
Jahrhuck, IV, 270), Kohler (Oermanin, xiii, 155), Heyne (in first threeeditiona), 
Holder {Beov>ulf,p. 128), ten Brink (Pauls Grdr. (lj,ii,648), Heinttel (A./.t/.A. 
X. 228), Stevenson (Asset, 1904, p 169). Schiicking (Beowulf, 1913, p. 321), 
Kleeber (J.E.G.Ph xiv. .545). Lawrence (Pvh. ^fnd. Lnnq. Assoc. Amer. xxx. 
3r3), Moorman (Essays and Sltidies, v, 99), Bjorkman (Eigennamen im Beoxoulf, 

So too, with some hesitation, Chadwick (Origin, 62-3): with much more 
hesitation. Buppe (P B.B. xn, 37). Whilst this ia passinp throiiph the press 
Holt hausen has withdrawn his former interprets tioneolcna, “enemies,’ iniavour 
of EotenatsE>inn, “Jutes” (Engl. Stud. U, 180). 

* P.B.B. xn, 37, 
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The tribes were closely related; but the two words were not 
syuonymous. The very lines in Widsiih, which couple Jutes 
and Frisians together, as if they were related in story, show 
that the names were regarded as those of distinct tribes. And 
this evidence from Widsith is very important, because the com¬ 
piler of that list of names clearly knew the story of F in n and 
Hnaef. 

But this is not the only difficulty in Bugge’s interpretation 
of the Eotens as Frisians. The outbreak of war, we are told, 
is due to the treachery of the Eotens. This Bugge and his 
followers interpret as meaning that Finn must have treacher¬ 
ously attacked Hn$f. Yet the poet speaks of “the warriors of 
Finn when the sudden danger fell upon them”: pa hie se/Jer 
begeat. It is essential to fier that it signifies a sudden and un¬ 
expected attack^: and the unexpected attack must have come, 
not upon the assailants but upon the assailed. 

Yet this difficulty, though it has been emphasized by Moller^ 
and other opponents of Bugge’s view, is not insuperable^, and 
I hope to show below that there is no real difficulty. But it 
leads us to a problem not so easily surmounted. If Finn made 
a treacherous attack upon Hnaef, and slew him, how did it come 
that Hengest, and Hna^f s other men, made terms with their 
murderous host? 

In the primitive heathen days it had been a rule that the 
retainer must not survive his vanquished lord*. The ferocity 
of this rule was subsequently softened, and, in point of fact, we 
do often hear, after some great leader has been slain, of his 
followers accepting quarter from a chivalrous foe, without being 


^ The cognate of O.E. Jxr (Mod. Eng. “fear’) in other Germanic languages, 
snch aa Old Saxon and Old High German, has the meaning of “ambusb.” In 
the nine places where it occurs in O.E. verse it has always the meaning of a 
peril which comes upon one suddenly, and is applied, e.g. to the Day of Judge¬ 
ment (twice) or some unexpected flood (three time?). In compounds/«r con¬ 
veys an idea of suddenness: "JSer-diaS, repentina mors.” 

• Volhstpoa, 69. 

• It has been surmounted in two ways. (1) By altering ea/crum to eff/Vran 

(a very slight change) and then making refer to the final attack upon Finn, 
in which he certainly xoaa on the defensive (Lawrence, 31)" etc., Ayres, 284, 
Trautmann, BB, n, fClaeber, xxviii, 443, Holthausen). (2) By making 

AR refer to haUf Healf-Dena which follows (Green in Pub. Mod. Lang. Aieoc, 
Avur. XXXI, 759-97): but this is forced. See also below, p. 284. 

• CV. Tacitus, Germania, xiv. 
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therefore regarded as having acted disgracefully^. But, if Finn 
had invited Hnjef and Hnasf’s retainers to be his guests, and had 
fallen upon them by treachery, the action of the retainers in 
coming to terms with Finn, in entering his service, and stipu¬ 
lating how much of his pay they shall receive, would be con¬ 
trary to all standards of conduct as understood in the Heroic 
Age, and would deprive Hnaef’s men of any sympathy the audi¬ 
ence might feel for them. But Hnsef’s men are not censured: 
they are in fact treated most sympathetically in the Episode, 
and in the Fragment^ at an earlier point in the story, they are 
enthusiastically applauded*. 

It is strange enough in any case that Hnsef’s retainers should 
make terms with the slayer of their lord. But it is not merely 
strange, it is absolutely unintelligible, if we are to suppose that 
Finn has not merely slain Hn®f, but has lured him into his 
power, and then slain him while a guest. 

It is to the credit of Bugge that he felt this difficulty: but 
his attempt to explain it is hardly satisfactory. He fell back 
upon a parallel between the story of the death of Rolf Kraki 
and the story of Finnshvrg. We have already seen that the 
resemblance is very close between the Bjarkamdl, which narrates 
the death of Rolf, and the opening of the Finnshurg Fragment. 
The parallel which Bugge invoked comes from the sequel to the 
Rolf story* which tells how Hiarwarus, the murderer of Rolf 
Kraki, astonished by the devotion of Rolf’s retainers, lamented 
their death, and said how gladly he would have given quarter 
to such men, and taken them into his service. Thereupon 
Wiggo, the one survivor, who had previously vowed to avenge 
his lord, and had concealed himself with that object, came 
forward and offered to accept these terms. Accordingly he 
placed his hand upon the hilt of his new master’s drawn sword, 
as if about to swear fealty to him: but instead of swearing, he 
ran him through. 

“Glorious and ever memorable hero, who valiantly kept his 
vow,” says Saxo^. Whether or no we share the exultation of 


^ For examples of this see pp. 278>82 below. 

* Fragment, 40-1. • See above, p. 30. 

« Book II (ed. Holder, p. 67). 
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that excellent if somewhat bloodthirsty ecclesiastic, we must 
admit that Wiggo’s methods were sensible and practical. If, 
singlehanded, he was to keep his vow, and avenge his lord, he 
could only hope to do it by some such stratagem. 

Bugge tries to explain Hengest’s action on similar lines: 
“He does not hesitate to enter the service of Finn in order 
thereby to carry out his revenge^.” 

But the circumstances are entirely different. Wiggo was 
left alone, the only survivor of Rolf’s household, to face a whole 
army. But Hengest is no single survivor: he and his fellows 
have made so good a defence that Finn cannot overcome them 
by conflict on the metSel-stede. Not only so, but, if we accept the 
interpretation that almost every critic and editor has put upon 
the passage (II. 1184-5), Hengest’s position is even stronger. 
Finn has lost almost all his thegns; the usual interpretation 
puts him at the mercy of Hengest: at best it is a draw^. If, then, 
Hengest wants vengeance upon Finn, why does he not pursue 
it? Instead of which, according to Bugge, he enters Finn’s 
service in order that he may get an opportunity for revenge. 

And note, that Wiggo did not swear the oath of fealty to 
the murderer of his master Rolf: he merely put himself in the 
posture to do so, and then, instead, ran the tyrant through 
forthwith. But Hengest does swear the oath, and does not 
forthwith slay the tyrant. He spends the winter with him, 
receives a sword from Hunlafing, after which his name does not 
occur again. Finn is ultimately slain, but the names which are 
found in that connection are those of Guthlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf]. 

So Bugge’s e.xplanation comes to this: Hengest is fighting 
with success against Finn, but he refrains from vengeance; 
instead, he treacherously enters his service in order that he may 
take an opportunity of vengeance, which opportunity, however, 
it is never made clear to us that he takes. 

Had Hengest been a man of that kind, he would not have 
been a hero of Old English heroic song. 

‘ P.B.B. xn, 34. 

• For a discQssion of the interoretotion of tho difficult forpTMtga^f sc® 
Cftrlton Brown in M.L.N. xxxiv, 181-3. 
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Section VI. Recent Elucidations. 

Prof. Ayres’ Comments 

It is one of tLe merits of Bugge’s view—one of the proofs 
of its general soundness—that it admits of successive improve¬ 
ments at the hands of succeeding commentators. No one has 
done more in this way than has Prof. Ayres to clear up the 
story, particularly the latter part of the Episode. Ayres evolves 
unity out of what had been before “a rapid-fire of events that 
hit all around a central tragic situation and do not once touch 
it.” Hengest does not, Ayres thinks, enter the service of Finn 
with any such well-formed plan of revenge as Bugge had attri¬ 
buted to him. Hengest w’as in a difficult situation. It is his 
mental conflict, “torn between his oath to Finn and his duty 
to the dead Hnaef,” which gives unity to all that follows. It is 
a tragedy of Hengest, hesitating, like Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
over the duty of revenge. Prof. Ayres’ statement here is too 
good to summarize; it must be quoted at length: 

“How did he feel during that long, blood-stained winter? He 
naturally thouglit about home (eard gemvndf, 1129), but there waa no 
question of sailing then, no need yet of decision while the storm roared 
outside. By and by spring came round, as it has a way of doing. 
How did he feel then? Then, like any other Northerner, he wanted 
to put to sea: 

fundode wrecca, 

gist of geardum. 

That is what he would naturaUy do. He would speak to Finn and be 
off; in the spring his business waa on the sea. That is all right as to 
Finn, but as to the dead Hn?pf it is very like running away; it is post¬ 
poning vengeance sadly. Will he prove so unpregnant of bis cause 
as that? No; though he would like to go to sea, he thought rather oi 
vengeance, and staid in the hope of managing a successful surprise 
against Finn and his people: 

he to gym-wT®ce 
swfSorpohte ponne to Sit-Iade, 
gif he torn-gemot purhteon mibte, 
past he Eotena beam inne gemunde. 

All this says clearly that Hengest was thinking things over, whether 
he should or should not take vengeance upon Finn; it tells us also 
very cleailv, with characteristic anticipation of the outcome of the 
story, that in the end desire for vengeance carried the day: 

Swa ho nc-forwyrnde worold-risdcnne, 

he did not thus prove recreant to his duty. But we have not been 
told the steps by which Hengest arrived at his decision. That seems 
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to be whst w© should naturally want to know at this point, and that 
is precisely what we are about to be told. Occasions gross as earth 
informed against him^*’ 

Then Ayres goes on to explain the “egging,” through the 
presentation of a sword by Hunlafing. This feature of the story 
is now pretty generally so understood; but Ayres has an inter¬ 
pretation of the part played by Guthlaf and Oslaf, which is new 
and enlightening, 

"Hengest’s almost blunted purpose was not whetted by Hunlafing 
alone. The latter’s uncles, GuSlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf] took occasion 
to mention to Hengest the fierce attack (the one, presumably, in which 
Ensef had fallen); oast up to him all the troubles that had befallen 
them ever since their disastrous aea-joumey to Finnsburg; they bad 
plenty of woes to twit him with: 

sitfSan grimne gripe GuClaf and OslM 
aefter su^-siSe sorge mu;ndon, 
setwiton weana du.*!. 

The effect of ail this on Hcngest is cumulative. Where he was 
before in perfect balance, he is now wrought to action by the words 
of his followers; he can control himself no longer; the balance is 
destroyed. The restless spirit (Hengest’s in the first instance, but it 
may be thought of as referring to the entire attacking party, now of 
one mind) could no longer restrain itself within the breast: 

ne meahte wasire mod 

forhabban in hretire. 

Vengeance wins the day*.” 

By this interpretation Ayres has, as he claims, “sharpened 
some of the features” of the current interpretation of the Finn 
story. For, as he says, “in some respects the current version 
was very unsatisfactory; there seemed to be little relation be¬ 
tween the presentation of the sword to Hengest and the spectacle 
of Gublaf and Oslaf howling their complaints in the face of 
Finn.” 


That Ayres* interpretation enhances the coherency of the 
story is beyond dispute: that it does so at the cost of putting 
some strain upon the text in one or two places may perhaps be 
urged®. But that in its main lines it is correct seems to me 
certain; the story of Finnsburg is the tragedy of Hengest—his 
hesitation and his revenge. If we keep this well in view, many 
of the difficulties disappear. 


* J.E O.Ph. XVI, 29U2. » Ib. 293-4. 

• 1 wish I could feel convinced, with Ayres, that the person whom Giithlaf 
and Oslaf blame for their woes is Hengest rather than Finn. Such an inter* 
pratation renders the story so much more coherent: but if the poet really meant 
this, he aaauiedly did not make his meaning quite clear. 
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Section VII. Problems still outstanding 

Many of the difiBculties disappear: but the two big ones re¬ 
main. Firstly, if “Eoten” means “Jute,” as it is usually agreed 
that it does, why should the Frisians be called Jutes, seeing 
that a Frisian is not a Jute? Secondly, when Hengest and the 
other thegns of Hnaef enter the service of the slayer of their 
lord, they are not blamed for so doing, but rather excused, 
})d him swd gej.earfod wees. Such a situation is unusual; but it 
becomes incredible if that slayer, whose service they enter, 
had fallen upon and slain their lord by treachery, when his 
guest. 

It seems to me that neither of these difficulties is really 
inherent in the situation, but rather accidental, and owing to 
the way Bugge’s theory, right enough in its main lines, has been 
presented both by Bugge and his followers. For it is not 
necessary to assume that Frisians are called Eotenas or Jutes. 
All that we are justified in deducing from the text is that 
Frisians and Eotenas are both under the command of Finn. If 
we suppose what the text demands, and no more, we are at one 
stroke relieved of both our difficulties. Though “Jute” can 
hardly have been synonymous with “Frisian,” nothing is more 
probable, as I shall try to show than that a great Frisian king 
should have had a tribe of Jutes subject to him, or should have 
had in his pay a band of Jutish mercenaries. Now if the trouble 
was due to these ‘‘Eotens”—and we are told that it was*—our 
second difficulty is also solved. It would be much more natural 
for Hengest to come to terms with Finn, albeit the bana of 
his lord, if Finn’s conduct had not been stained by treachery, 
and if the blame for the original attack did not rest with 
him. 

And, as I have said, there is nothing in the text which 
justifies us in assuming that Eotenas means “Frisians” and that 
therefore Eotena treowe refers to Finn’s breach of faith. It has 
indeed been argued that Eotenas and Frisians are synonymous, 

^ See below, pp. 276, 288-9. 

‘ Ne huru Hildeburb heri&n >orfte 
Eotena treowe. 
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because in the terms of peace, whilst it is stipulated that Hengest 
and his comrades are to have equal control with the Eolena 
beam, it is further stipulated that Finn is to give Hengest’s men 
gifts equal to those which he gives to the Freserui cyn'n}. Here 
then Eotena beam and Fresena cynn are certainly parallel, and 
are both contrasted with Hengest and his troops. But surely 
this in no wise proves Eotena beam and Fresena cynn synony¬ 
mous; they may equally well be difEerent sections of Finn’s host, 
just as in Brunanbiirh the soldiers of Athelstan are spoken of 
first as Wesiseaxe, and then as Myrce. Are we to argue that 
West-Saxons are Mercians? So in the account of Hygelac’s 
fatal expedition^ the opponents are called Franks, Frisians, 
Hugos, Hetware, A reader ignorant of the story might suppose 
these all synonymous terms for one tribe. But we know that 
they are not: the Hetware were the people immediately attacked 
—^the Frankish overlord hastened to the rescue, and was ap¬ 
parently helped by the neighbouring Frisians, who although 
frequently at this date opposed to the Franks, would naturally 
make common cause against the pirate from overseas®. 

It was quite natural that the earlier students of the Finns- 
burg Episode, thinking of the two opposing forces as two homo¬ 
geneous tribes, and finding mention of three tribal names, Danes, 
Eotens and Frisians, should have assumed that the Eotens must 
be exactly synonymous with either Danes or Frisians. But it 
is now recognized that the conditions of the time postulate not 
so much tribes as groups of tribes^ In the Fragment we have, on 
the side of the Danes, Sigefertk, prince of the Secgan. The Secgan 
are not necessarily Danes, because their lord is fighting on the 
Danish side. Neither need the Eotenas be Frisians, because 
they are fighting on the Frisian side. 

We cannot, then, argue that two tribes are identical, because 
engaged in fighting a common foe: still less, because they are 

* Ayrea, in J.E,Q,Ph. xvi, 286. So Lawrence in a private communication. 

* II. 2910, ttc. 

^ We can construct the situation from such historical information as we 
can get from Gregory of Tours and other sources. The author of Beowvff may 
not have been clear as to the exact relation of the different tribes. We cannot 
tell, from the vague way he speaks, bow much be knew. 

* 1 have argued this at some length below, but 1 do not think anyone would 
deny it. Bugge recognized it to be true {P.B.B. xn, 29-30) as doea Lawrence 
{392}. See below, pp. 288-9. 
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mentioned with a certain parallelism^. And anyway, it is im¬ 
possible to find in the use of the expression Eotena beam in 
1. 1088 any support for the interpretation which makes Eotena 
trcowe signify the treachery of Finn himself. For, assuredly, 
the proviso that Hengest and his fellows are to have half control 
as against the Eotena beam does not mean that they are to have 
half control as against Finn himself. For the very next lines 
make it clear that they are to enter Finn’s service and become 
his retainers. That Hengest and his men are to have equal 
rights with Finn's Jutish followers {Eotena beam) is reasonable 
enough: but they obviously have not equal rights with Finn, 
their lord whom they are now to follow. Eotena beam in 1.1088, 
then, does not include Finn: how can it then be used as an 
argument that Eotena treoxoe must refer to EinrCe faith and his 
breach of it? 

Finn, then, is the bana of Hnsef, but there is nothing in the 
text which compels us to assume that he is the slayer of his 
guest. 

The reader may regard my zeal to clear the character of Finn 
as excessive. But it is always worth while to understand a good 
old tale. And it is only when we withdraw our unjust asper¬ 
sions upon Finn’s good faith that the tale becomes intelligible. 

This, I know, has been disputed, and by the scholars whose 
opinion I most respect. 

The poet tells us that Finn was the bana of Hnaef, so, says 
Ayres, “it is hard to see how it helps matters^” to argue that 
Finn was not guilty of treachery. And Lawrence argues in the 
same way: 

“How is it possible to shift the blame for the attack from Finn to 
the Eotenas when Finn is called the 6a7ia of Hnsf? It does not 
matter whether he killed him with his own hands or not; he is clearly 
held responsible; the lines tell us it was regarded as disgraceful for the 

* We can never argue that words are synonymous because they are parallel. 
Compare Psalm cxiv; in the 6rst verse the parallel words are synonymous, but 
in the .second and third not: 

“When Israel came out of Egypt and the house of Jacob from among the 
strange people” [Israel =hou8e of Jacob: Epypt = 8trance people]. 

“Judah was His sanctuary and Israel His dominion.” [Judah is only one 
of the tribes of Israel.] 

“The sea saw that and lied: Jordan was driven back.” [The Bed Sea and 
Jordan are distinct, though parallel, examples.] 

a J.E.O.Ph. xvi, 288. 
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Danes to have to follow him. and the revenge at the end faUs heavily 
upon him. The insult and hurt to Danish pride would be very little 
lessened by the assumption that someone else started the quarrel; and 
for this assumption, too, the lines give no warrant^.” 

Let US take these objections in turn. I do not see how the 
fact that Finn is called the hana of Hneef can prove anything as 
to “the blame for the attack.’* Of course the older editors 
may have thought so. Kemble translates bana “ slaughterer,” 
which implies brutality, and perhaps culpability. Bosworth- 
Toller renders hana “murderer,” which certainly implies blame 
for attack. But we know that these are mere mistranslations. 
Nothing as to “blame for attack” is implied in the term bana: 
**bana ‘slayer’ is a perfectly neutral word, and must not be 
translated by ‘murderer,’ or any word connoting criminality. 
A man who slays another in self-defence, or in righteous execu¬ 
tion of the law, is still his ‘bane’^,” Everyone admits this to 
be true: and yet at the same time bana is quoted to prove that 
Finn is to blame; because, for want of a better word, we half- 
consciously render hana “murderer”: and “murderer’’does imply 
blame. “Words,” says Bacon, “as a Tartar's bow, do shoot 
back upon the understanding of the wisest.” 

Lawrence continues: “The lines tell us that it was regarded 
as disgraceful for the Danes to have to follow him.” But surely 
this is saying too much. That the Frisians are not to taunt the 
Danes with following the slayer of their lord is only one of two 
possible interpretations of the 11. 1101-3. And even if we 
accept this interpretation, it does not follow that the Danes 
are regarded as having done anything with which they can be 
justly taunted. It is part of the settlement between Gunnar 
and Njal, that Njal’s sons are not to be taunted: if a man repeats 
the taunts he shall fall unavenged^. Surely a man may be 
touchy about being taunted, without being regarded as having 
done anything disgraceful. Indeed, in our case, the poet im¬ 
plies that taunts would not be just, pd him swd gepearfod wags. 
But, as I try to show below, no pearf could have excused the 
submission of retainers to a foe who had just slain their lord by 
deliberate treachery. 

^ Pub. Mod. Lang. Atsoe. Am.tr. xxx, 430. 

* Plummer, Tyjoo Saxon Cltroniclet Parallel, n, 47. 

* IfjdU Saga, cap. 45. 
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‘‘The revenge at the end falls heavily upon Finn.” It does; 
as so often happens where the feud is temporarily patched up, 
it breaks out again, as in the stories of Alboin, Ingeld or Bolli. 
But this does not prove that the person upon whom the revenge 
ultimately falls heavily had been a guest-slayer. The possi¬ 
bility of even temporary reconciliation rather implies the reverse. 

“The insult and hurt to Danish pride would be very little 
lessened by the assumption that someone else [than Finn] 
started the quarrel; and for this assumption, too, the lines give 
no warrant.” But they do\ for they tell us that it was due 
to the bad faith of the Eotens. Commentators may argue, if 
they will, that “Eotens” means Finn. But the weight of proof 
lies on them, and they have not borne it, or seriously attempted 
to bear it. 

Section VIII. The Weight of Proof: the Eotens 

Finn is surely entitled to be held innocent till he can be 
proved guilty. And the argument for his guilt comes to this: 
the trouble was due to the bad faith of the Eotens: “Eotens” 
means “Jutes”: “Jutes” means “Frisians”: “Frisians” means 
“Finn”: therefore the trouble was due to the treachery of Finn. 

Now I agree that it is probable that Eotenas means Jutes; 
and, as I have said, there is nothing improbable in a Frisian 
king having had a clan of Jutes, or a body of Jutish mercen¬ 
aries, subject to him. But that the Frisians as a whole should 
be called Jutes is, per se, exceedingly improbable, and we have 
no shadow of evidence for it. Lawrence tries to justify it by 
the authority of Siebs: 

“Siebs, perhaps the foremost authority on Frisian conditions, con¬ 
jectures that.. .the occupation by the Frisians of Jutish territory after 

the conquest of Britain assisted the confusion between the two names.” 

But did the Frisians occupy Jutish territory? When we ask 
what is Siebs’ authority for the h 5 ^othesis that Frisians occupied 
Jutish territory, we find it to be this: that because in Beowulf 
“Jute” means “Frisian,” some such event must have taken 
place to account for this nomenclature^. So it comes to this: 
the Frisians must have been called Jutes, because they occupied 


1 PauU Qrdr. (2J. U, 624. 
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Jutish territory: the Frisians must have occupied Jutish terri¬ 
tory because they are called Jutes. I do not think we could 
have a better example of what Prof. Tupper calls “philological 
legend.” 

Siebs rejects Bede’s statement, which places the Jutes in 
what is now Jutland: he believes them to have been immediately 
adjacent to the Frisians. For this belief that the Jutes were 
immediate neighbours of the Frisians there is, of course, some 
support, though not of a very convincing kind: but the belief 
that the Frisians occupied the territory of these adjacent Jutes 
rests, so far as I know, solely upon this identification of the 
£o/cna5-Jutes with the Frisians, which it is then in turn used 
to prove. 

But if by Jutes we understand (following Bede) a people 
dwelling north of the Angles, in or near the peninsula of 
Jutland, then it is of course true that (at a much later date) 
a colony of Frisians did occupy territory which is near Jutland, 
and which is sometimes included in the name “Jutland.” But, 
as I have tried to show above, this “North Frisian” colony 
belongs to a period much later than that of the Finn-story: we 
have no reason whatever to suppose that the Frisians of the 
Finn story are the North Frisians of Sylt and the adjoining 
islands and mainland—the Frisiones qui habitabant Jutklandie^. 

And when we have assumed, without evidence, that, at the 
period with which we are dealing, Frisians had occupied Jutish 
territory, we are then further asked to assume that, from this 
settlement in Jutish territory, such Frisians came to be called 
Jutes. Now this is an hypothesis fer se conceivable, but very 
improbable. Throughout the whole Heroic Age, for a thousand 
years after the time of Tacitus, Germanic tribes were moving, 
and occupying the territory of other people. During this period, 
how many instances can we find in which a tribe took the name 
of the people whose territory it occupied? Even where the 
name of the new home is adopted, the old tribal name is not 
adopted. For instance, the Bavarians occupied the territory of 
the Celtic Boii, but they did not call themselves Boii, but 
Bai(haim]varii, “the dwellers in the land of the Boii”—a very 

* Heimhold. 


0. B. 


18 
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different thing. In the same way the Jutes who settled in the 
land of the Cantii did not call themselves Rente, but Cantware, 
“dwellers in Cantium.’* Of course, where the old name of a 
country survives, it does often in the long run come to be applied 
to its new inhabitants; but this takes many ages. It was not 
till a good thousand years after the English had conquered the 
land of the Britons, that Englishmen began to speak and think 
of themselves as “Britons.” In feudal or 18th century days all 
the subjects of the ruler of Britain, Prussia, Austria, may come 
to be called British, Prussians, Austrians. But this is no argu¬ 
ment for the period with which we are dealing. The assumption, 
then, that a body of Frisians, simply because they inhabited 
land which had once been inhabited by Jutes, should have 
called themselves Jutes, is so contrary to all we know of tribal 
nomenclature at this date, that one could only accept it if com¬ 
pelled by very definite evidence to do so. And of such evidence 
there is no seraph. Neither is there a scrap of evidence for the 
underlying hypothesis that any Frisians were settled at this date 
in Jutish territory. 

And as if this were not hypothetical enough, a further hypo¬ 
thesis has then to be built upon it: viz., that this name “Jutes,” 
belonging to such of the Frisians as had settled in Jutish terri¬ 
tory, somehow became applicable to Frisians as a whole. Now 
this might conceivably have happened, but only as a result of 
certain political events. If the Jutish Frisians had become the 
governing element in Frisia, it would be conceivable. But after 
all, we know something about Frisian history, and I do not 


^ I know of only one parallel for such assumed adoption of a name: that also 
concerns the Jutes. The Angles, says Bede, dwelt between the Saxons and 
Jutes: the Jutes must, then, according to Bede, have dwelt north of the Angles, 
since the Saxons dwelt south. But the people north of the Angles are now, 
and have been from early times, Scandinavian in speech, whilst the Jutes who 
settled Kent obviously were not. The best way of harmonizing known lin¬ 
guistic facts with Bede’s statement is, then, to assume that Scandinavians 
settled in the old continental home of these Jutes and took over their name, 
whilst introducing the Scandinavian speech. 

Now many scholars have regarded this as so forced and unlikely an explana¬ 
tion that they reject it, and refuse to believe that the Jutes who settled Kent 
can have dwelt north of the Angles, in spite of Bede’s statement. If we are 
asked to reject the “Scandinavian-Jute’* theory, as too unlikely on o prior* 
grounds, although it is demanded by the express evidence of Bede, it is surely 
absurd to put forward a precisely similar theory in favour of “Frisian-Jutes 
upon no evidence at alL 
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tMnk we are at liberty to assume any such changes as would 
have enabled the Frisian people, as a whole, to be called Jutes. 
How is it that we never get any hint anywhere of this Jutish 
preponderance and Jutish ascendancy? 

The argument that the “treachery of the Jutes” means the 
treachery of Finn, King of the Frisians, has, then, no support 
at ail. 

One further argument there is, for attributing treason to 
Finn. 

It has been urged that in other stories a husband entraps 
and betrays the brother of his wife. But we are not justified 
in reading pieces of one story into another, unless we believe 
the two stories to be really connected. The Signy of the VgU 
sunga Saga has been quoted as a parallel to Hildeburh^. Signy 
leaves the home of her father Volsung and her brother Sigmund 
to wed King Siggeir. Siggeir invites the kin of his wife to visit 
him, and then slays Volsung and all his sons, save Sigmund. 
But it is the difference of the story, rather than its likeness, 
which is striking. No hint is ever made of any possibility of 
reconciliation between Siggeir and the kin of the men he has 
slain. The feud admits of no atonement, and is continued to 
the utterance. Siggeir’s very wife helps her brother Sigmund 
to his revenge. 

How different from the attitude of Sigmund and Signy is the 
willingness of Hengest to come to terms, and the merely passive 
and elegiac bearing of Hildeburh! These things do not suggest 
that we ought to read a King Siggeir treachery into the story 
of Finn. 

Again, the fact that Atli entices the brother of his wife into 
his power, has been urged as a parallel. But surely it is rather 
unfair to erect this into a kind of standard of conduct for the 
early Germanic brotLer-in-law, and to assume as a matter of 
course that, because Finn is Hnaef’s brother-in-law, therefore he 
must have sought to betray him. The whole atmosphere of the 
Finn-Hnaef story, with its attempted reconciliation, is as op¬ 
posed to that of the story of Atli as it is to the story of Siggeir. 

^ Koegel (164), Lawrence (382). 


IS—2 
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The only epithet applied to Finn is ferhtS-frecat “valiant in 
soul.” Though freca is not necessarily a good word, and is 
applied to the dragon as well as to Beowulf, yet it denotes grim, 
fierce, almost reckless courage. It does not suggest a traitor 
who invites his foes to his house, and murders them by night. 

I interpret the lines, then, as meaning that the trouble arose 
from the Jutes, and, since the context shows that these Jutes 
were on Finn’s side, and against the Danes, we must hold them 
to be a body of Jutes in the service of Finn^. 

Section IX. Ethics of the Blood Feud 

But, as we have seen, it is objected that this interpretation 
of the situation, absolving Finn from any charge of treachery 
or aggression, does not “help matters^.” Or, as Prof. Lawrence 
puts it, “the hurt to Danish pride [in entering the service of 
Finn] would be very little lessened by the assumption that some¬ 
one else [than Finn] started the quarrel.” 

These objections seem to me to be contrary to the whole 
spirit of the old heroic literature. 

I quite admit that there is a stage in primitive society when 
the act of slaying is everything, and the circumstances, or 
motives, do not count. In the Levitical Law, it is taken for 
granted that, if a man innocently causes the death of another, 
as for instance if his axe break, and the axe-head accidentally 
kill his comrade, then the avenger of blood will seek to slay the 
homicide, just as much as if he had been guilty of treacherous 
murder. To meet such cases the Cities of Refuge are estab¬ 
lished, where the homicide may flee till his case can be investi¬ 
gated; but even though found innocent, the homicide may be 
at once slain by the avenger, should he step outside the City of 
Refuge. And this “eye for eye” vengeance yields slowly: it 
took long to establish legally in our own country the distinction 
between murder and homicide. 

^ Bjorkman {Eiqennamen im BeoumlJ, 23) interprets the foferuzA as Jutish 
subjects of hioD. This suggestion was made (]uiie independently of anything 
I bad written, and confirms me in my belief that it is a reasonable inteipreta- 
tion. 

* Ayres in J.E.G.Ph. xvi, 288. 
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For “The thought of man” it was held “shall not be tried: 
as the devil himself knoweth not the thought of man.” Never¬ 
theless, even the Germanic wer-gild system permits consideration 
of circumstances: it often happens that no wer-gild is to be paid 
because the slain man has been unjust, or the aggressor^, or no 
wer-gild will be accepted because the slaying was under circum¬ 
stances making settlement impossible. 

Doubtless in Germanic barbarism there was once a stage 
similar to that which must have preceded the establishment of 
the Cities of Refuge in Israel®; but that stage had passed before 
the period with which we are dealing; in the Heroic Age the 
motive did count for a very great deal. Not but what there 
were still the literal people who insisted upon “an eye for an 
eye,” without looking at circumstances; and these people often 
had their way; but their view is seldom the one taken by the 
characters with whom the poet or the saga-man sympathises. 
These generally hold a more moderate creed. One may almost 
say that the leading motive in heroic literature is precisely this 
difference of opinion between the people who hold that under 
any circumstances it is shameful to come to an agreement with 
the bana of one’s lord or friend or kinsman, and the people who 
are willing under certain circumstances to come to such an 
agreement. 

It happens not infrequently that after some battle in which 
a great chief has been killed, his retainers are offered quarter, 
and accept it; but I do not remember any instance of their 
doing this if, instead of an open battle, it is a case of a trea¬ 
cherous attack. The two most famous downfalls of Northern 
princes afford typical examples: after the battle of Svold, 
Kolbjorn Stallari accepts quarter from Eric, the chivalrous hani 
of his lord Olaf®; but Rolf’s men refuse quarter after the trea¬ 
cherous murder of their lord by Hiarwarus^, 

^ e.g. Njili Saga, cap. 144: Laxiiela Saga, cap. 51. 

* Of course a primitive stage can be conceived at which homicide is recarded 
as worse than murder. Your brother shoots A intentionally: he must therefore 
have had good reasons, and you fraternally support him. But you may feel 
legitimate annoyance if he aims at a stag, and shooting A by mere misadventure, 
involves you in a blond-feud. 

• Heimskrinqla. Ol. Tryggv. K. Ill; Saga Olafa Tryggvaaonar, K. 70 {Fom- 
fluznna Sggur, 1835, x.) 

■ Saxo OrammaticuB (ed. Holder, p. 67). 
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That men, after a fair fight, could take quarter from, or give 
it to, those who had slain their lord or closest kinsman, is shown 
by abundant references in the sagas and histories. For instance, 
when Eric, after the fight with the Jomsvikings, offers quarter 
to his prisoners, that quarter is accepted, even though their 
leaders, their nearest kin, and their friends have been slain. 
The first to receive quarter is young Sigurd, whose father Bui 
has just been killed: yet the writer obviously does not the less 
sympathize with Sigurd, or with the other Jomsviking sur¬ 
vivors, and feels the action to be generous on the part of Eric, 
and in no wise base on the part of the Jomsvikings^ But this 
is natural, because the Jomsvikings have just been defeated by 
Eric in fair fight. It would be impossible, if Eric were repre¬ 
sented as a traitor, slaying the Jomsvikings by a treacherous 
attack, whilst they were his guests. Is it to be supposed that 
Sigurd, under such circumstances, would have taken quarter 
from the slayer of Bui his father? 

In the Laxdsela Saga, Olaf the Peacock, in exacting ven¬ 
geance for the slaying of his son Kjartan, show’s no leniency 
towards the sons of Osvif, on whom the moral responsibility 
rests. But he accepts compensation in money from Bolli, who 
had been drawn into the feud against his will. Yet Bolli was 
the actual slayer of Kjartan, and he had taken the responsi¬ 
bility as such*. And Olaf is not held to have lowered himself 
by accepting a money payment as atonement from the slayer 
of his son—on the contrary “he was considered to have grown 
in reputation ” from having thus spared Bolli. But after Olaf’s 
death, the feud bursts out again, and revenge in the end faUs 
heavily upon Bolli* as it does upon Finn. 

On this question a fairly uniform standard of feeling will be 
found from the sixth century to the thirteenth. That it does 
make all the difference in composing a feud, whether the slaying 
from which the feud arises was treacherous or not, can be 


abundantly proved from many documents, from Paul the 
Deacon, and possibly earlier, to the Icelandic Sagas. Such 


composition of feuds may or may not be lasting; it may or may 

‘ Htimakrinqla^ 6l. Tryggv. K. 41. 

* vigi d hendr Ur. Lazdala Saga, cap. 49. 

* Cap. 65. 
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not expose to taunt those who make it; but the questions which 
arise are precisely these; Who started the quarrel? Was the 
slaying fair or treacherous? Upon the answer depends the 
possibility of atonement. There may be some insult and hurt 
to a man’s pride in accepting atonement, even in cases where 
the other side has much to say for itself. But if the slaying 
has been fair, composition is felt to be possible, though not 
without danger of the feud breaking out afresh. 

Prof. Lawrence has suggested that perhaps, in the original 
version of the Finnsburg story, the Danes were reduced to 
greater straits than is represented to be the case in the extant 
Beowulf Episode. He thinks that it is “almost incomprehen¬ 
sible” that Hengest should make terms with Finn, if he had 
really reduced Finn and his thegns to such a degree of helpless¬ 
ness as the words of the Episode state. It seems to me that the 
matter depends much more upon the treachery or the honesty 
of Finn. If Finn was guilty of treachery and slaughter of his 
guests, then it is “unintelligible” that Hengest should spare 
him: but if Finn was really a respectable character, then the 
fact that Hengest was making headway against him is rather 
a reason why Hengest should be moderate, than otherwise. To 
quote the Laxdaela Saga again: though Olaf the Peacock lets 
off Bolli, the bani of his son Kjartan, with a money payment, 
he makes it clear that he is master of the situation, before he 
shows this mercy. Paradoxical as it sounds, it was often easier 
for a man to show moderation in pursuing a blood feud, just 
because he was in a strong position. It is so again in the Saga 
of Thorstein the White. But the adversary must be one who 
deserves to be treated with moderation. 

Of course it is quite possible that Prof. Lawrence is right, 
and that in some earlier and more correct version the Danes 
may have been represented as so outnumbered by the Frisians 
that they had no choice except to surrender to Finn, and enter 
his service, or else to be destroyed. But, whether this be so 
or no, aU parallel incidents in the old literature show that tlieir 
choice between these evil alternatives will depend upon whether 
Finn, the bana of their lord, slew that lord by deliberate and 
premeditated treachery whilst be was his guest, or whether he 
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was embroiled with bim througb the fault of others, under 
circumstances which were perfectly honourable. If the latter 
is the case, then Hnaef’s men might accept quarter. Their posi¬ 
tion is comparable with that of Illugi at the end of the Grettis 
Saga^. Illugi is a prisoner in the hands of the slayers of Grettir, 
and he charges them with having overcome Grettir, when 
already on the point of death from a mortifying wound, which 
they had inflicted on him by sorcery and enchantment. The 
slavers propose to Illugi terms parallel to those made to the 
retainers of Hnaef. “I will give thee thy life,” says their leader, 
“if thou wilt swear to us an oath not to take vengeance on any 
of those who have been in this business.” 

Now, note the answer of Illugi; “That might have seemed 
to me a matter to be discussed, if Grettir had been able to 
defend himself, and if ye had overcome him with valour and 
courage; but now it is not to be looked for that I will save my 
life by being such a coward as art thou. In a word, no man 
shall be more harmful to thee than I, if I live, for never can I 
forget hoxo it was that ye have vanquished Grettir. Much rather, 
then, do I choose to die.” 

Now of course it would have been an “insult and hurt” to 
the pride of Illugi, or of any other decent eleventh century Ice¬ 
lander, to have been compelled to swear an oath not to avenge 
his brother, even though that brother had been slain in the 
most chivalrous way possible; and it would doubtless have been 
a hard matter, even in such a case, for Illugi to have kept his 
oath, had he sworn it. But the treachery of the opponents 
puts an oath out of the question, just as it must have done in 
the case of the followers of King Cynewulf^ or of Rolf Kraki, 
and as it must have done in the case of the followers of Hnffif, 
had the slaying of Hnsef been a premeditated act of treachery 
on the part of Finn. 

In the Njdls Saga^ Flosi has to take up the feud for the 
slain Hauskuld. Flosi is a moderate and reasonable man, so 
the first thing he does Is to enquire into the circumsiarwes under 
which Hauskuld was slain. Flosi finds that the circumstances, 
and the outrageous conduct of the slayers, give him no choice 
* Cap. 86. * Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, anno 766. 
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but to prosecute the feud. So in the end he burns Njal’s hall, 
and in it the child of Kaii. 

Now to have burned a man’s child to death might well seem 
a deed impossible of atonement. Yet in the end Flosi and Kari 
are reconciled by a full atonement, the father of the slain child 
actually taking the first step^. And all this is possible because 
Flosi and Kari recognise that each has been trying to play his 
part with justice and fairness, and that each is dragged into 
the feud through the fault of others. When Flosi has said of 
his enemy, “ I would that I were altogether such a man as 
Kari is,” we feel that reconciliation is in sight. 

Very similar is the reconciliation between Alboin and Thuri- 
sind in Longobard story, but with this difference, that here it 
is Alboin who seeks reconciliation by going to the hall of the 
man whose son he has slain, thus reversing the parts of Flosi 
and Kari; and reconciliation is possible—just barely possible. 

Again, when Bothvar comes to the hall of Rolf, and slays 
one of Rolf’s retainers, the other retainers naturally claim full 
vengeance. Rolf insists upon investigating the circumstances. 
When he learns that it was his own man who gave the provo¬ 
cation, he comes to terms with the slayer. 

Of course it was a difficult matter, and one involving a 
sacrifice of their pride, for the retainers of Hnsef to come to any 
composition with the hana of their lord; but it is not unthinkable, 
if the quarrel was started by Finn’s subordinates without his 
consent, and if Finn himself fought fair. But had the slaying 
been an act of premeditated treachery on the part of Finn, the 
atonement would, I submit, have been not only difficult but 
impossible. If the retainers of Hn»f had had such success as 
our poem implies, then their action under such circumstances 
is, as Lawrence says, “almost incomprehensible.” If they did 
it under compulsion, and fear of death, then their action would 
be contrary to all the ties of Germanic honour, and would 
entirely deprive them of any sympathy the audience might 
otherwise have felt for them. Yet it is quite obvious that 
the retainers of Hnaef are precisely the people with whom the 


audience is expected to sympathise^. 


* N 36 U 8 aga, cap. 168. 


* FragmerU, IL 40-1. 
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In any case, the feud was likely enough to break out again, 
as it did in the case of Alboin and Thurisind, and equally in 
that of Hrothgar and Ingeld. 

Indeed, the different versions of the story of the feud be¬ 
tween the house of Hrothgar and the house of Froda are very 
much to the point. 

Much the oldest version—probably in its main lines quite 
historical—is the story as given in Beowulf, Froda has been 
slain by the Danes in pitched battle. Subsequently Hrothgar, 
upon whom, as King of the Danes, the responsibility for meeting 
the feud has devolved, tries to stave it off by wedding his 
daughter Freawaru to Ingeld, son of Froda. The sympathy of 
the poet is obviously with the luckless pair, Ingeld and Freawaru, 
involved as they are in ancient hatreds which are not of their 
making. For it is foreseen bow some old warrior, who cannot 
forget his loyalty to his former king, will stir up the feud afresh. 

But Saxo Grammaticus tells the story differently. Froda 
(Frotho) is treacherously invited to a banquet, and then slain. 
By this treachery the whole atmosphere of the story is changed. 
Ingeld (Ingellus) marries the daughter of his father’s slayer, and, 
for this, the old version reproduced by Saxo showers upon him 
literally scores of phrases of scorn and contempt. The whole 
interest of the story now centres not in the recreant Ingeld or 
his wife of treacherous race, but in the old warrior Starkad, 
whose spirit and eloquence is such that he can bring Ingeld to 
a sense of his “vast sin^,” can burst the bonds of his iniquity, 
and at last compel him to take vengeance for his father. 

In the Saga of Rolf Kraki the story of Froda is still further 
changed. It is a tale not only of treachery but also of slaying 
of kin. Consequently the idea of any kind of atonement, how¬ 
ever temporary, has become impossible; there is no hint of it. 

Now the whole atmosphere of the Hengest-story in Beowulf 
is parallel to that of the Beowulf version of the Ingeld-story: 
agreement is possible, though it does not prove to be permanent. 
There is room for much hesitation in the minds of Hengest and 
of Ingeld: they remain the heroes of the story. But if Finn 
had, as is usually supposed, invited Hnjef to his fort and then 

^ p. 213 (ed. Holder). 
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deliberately slain him by treachery, the whole atmosphere would 
have been different. Hengest could not then be the hero, but 
the foil: the example of a man whose spirit fails at the crisis, 
who does the utterly disgraceful thing, and enters the service 
of his lord’s treacherous foe. The hero of the story would be 
some other character—^possibly the young Hunlafing, who, loyal 
in spite of the treachery and cowardice of his leader Hengest, 
yet, remaining steadfast of soul, is able in the end to infuse his 
own courage into the heart of the recreant Hengest, and to 
inspire all the perjured Danish thegns to their final and tri¬ 
umphant revenge on Finn, 

But that is not how the story is presented. 

Section X, An Attempt at Reconstruction 

The theory, then, which seems to fit in best with what we 
know of the historic conditions at the time when the story arose, 
and which fits in best with such details of the story as we have, 
is this: 

Finn, King of Frisia, has a stronghold, Finnsburg, outside 
the limits of Frisia proper. There several clans and chieftains 
are assembled^: Hnaef, Finn’s brother-in-law, prince of the 
Hocings, the Eotens, and Sigeferth, prince of the Secgan; 
whether Sigeferth has his retinue with him or no is not clear. 

But the treachery of the Eotens causes trouble: they have 
some old feud with Hnsf and his Danes, and attack them by 
surprise in their hall. There is no proof that Finn has any 
share in this treason. It is therefore quite natural that in the 
E-pisode —although the treachery of the Eotens is censured— 
Finn is never blamed; and that in the Fragment^ Finn has ap¬ 
parently no share in the attack on the hall, at any rate during 
those first five days to which the account in the Fragment is 
limited. 

The attack is led by Garulf {Fragment, 1. 20), presumably 
the prince of the Eotens: and some friend or kinsman is urging 
Garulf not to hazard so precious a life in the first attack. And 

^ Finn may perhaps be holding a meeting of chieftains. For similar 
meetings of ohieftains, compare S^rla^dttr, cap 4; Laxdtda Saga, cap. 12; 
BicHdtha^rm^, oap. 47 (60). 
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here, too, the situation now becomes clearer: if Garulf is the 
chief of the attacking people, we can understand one of his 
kinsmen or friends expostulating thus: but if he is merely one 
of a number of subordinates despatched by Finn to attack the 
hall, the position would not be so easily understood. 

Garulf, however, does not heed the warning, and falls, “first 
of all the dwellers in that land.” The Fragment breaks off, but 
the fight goes on: we can imagine that matters must have pro¬ 
ceeded much as in the great attack upon the hall in the ’NiheV 
ungen lied}. One man after another would be drawn in, by the 
duty of revenge, and Finn’s own men would wake to find a 
battle in progress. “The sudden bale {fxr) came upon them.” 
Finn’s son joins in the attack, perhaps in order to avenge some 
young comrade in arms; and is slain, possibly by Hnsef, Then 
Finn has to intervene, and Hnaef in turn is slain, possibly, 
though not certainly, by Finn himself. But Hengest, the thegn 
of Hnaef, puts up so stout a defence, that Finn is unable to take 
a full vengeance upon all the Danes. He offers them terms. 
What are Hengest and the thegns to do? 

Finn has slain their lord. But they are Finn’s guests, and 
they have slain Finn’s son in his own house. Finn himself is, 
I take it, blameless. It is here that the tragic tension comes in. 
We can understand how, even if Hengest had Finn in his power, 
he might well have stayed his hand. So peace is made, and 
all is to be forgotten: solemn oaths are sworn. And Finn keeps 
his promise honestly. He resumes his position of host, making 
no distinction between Eotens, Frisians and Danes, who are all, 
for the time at least, his followers. 

I think we have here a rational explanation of the action of 
Hengest and the other thegns of Hnsef, in following the slayer 
of their lord. 

The situation resembles that which takes place when Alboin 
seeks hospitality in the hall of the man whose son he has slain, 
or when Ingeld is reconciled to Hrothgar. Very similar, too, 

* There ie assuredly a considerable likeness between the Finn story and the 
Nibelun^en story: this has been noted often enough. It is more open to dispute 
whether the likeness is so ercat as to justify us in believing that the Nibelungen 
story is copied from the Finn story, and may therefore safely be used as an 
indication how gaps in our existing versions of that story may be filled. See 
Boer in Z.f.d.A. XLvn, 125 etc. 
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is the temporary reconciliation often brought about in an Ice¬ 
landic feud by the feeling that the other side has something to 
say for itself, and that both have suffered grievously. The 
death of Finn’s son is a set off against the death of Hnaef^. 
But, as in the case of Alboin and of Ingeld, or of many an 
Icelandic Saga, the passion for revenge is too deep to be laid 
to rest permanently. This is what makes the figure of Hengest 
tragic, like the figure of Ingeld: both have plighted their word, 
but neither can keep it. 

The assembly breaks up. Finn and his men go back to 
Friesland, and Hengest accompanies them: of the other Danish 
survivors nothing is said for the moment: whatever longings 
they may have had for revenge, the poet concentrates all for 
the moment in the figure of Hengest. 

Hengest spends the winter with Finn, but he cannot quiet 
his conscience: and in the end, he accepts the gift of a sword 
from a young Danish prince Hunlafing, who is planning revenge. 
The uncles of Hunlafing, Guthlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf], had been 
in the hall when it was attacked, and had survived. It is 
possible that the young prince’s father, Hunlaf, was slain then, 
and that his son is therefore recognised as having the nominal 
leadership in the operations of vengeance^. Hengest, by ac¬ 
cepting the sword, promises his services in the work of revenge, 
and makes a great slaughter of the treacherous Eotens. Per¬ 
haps he so far respects his oath that he leaves the simultaneous 
attack upon Finn to Guthlaf and Oslaf [Ordlaf]. Here we should 
have an explanation of svrylce: “in Uke wise®”; and also an 
explanation of the omission of Hengest’s name from the final 
act, the slaying of Finn himself. Hengest made the Eotens 


^ The fact that both sidee have suffered about equally facilitates a settle¬ 
ment in the Teutonic feud, juet as it does among the Afridis or the Albanians 
at the present day. 

* The situation would then be parallel to that in Laxdsela Saga, cap. 60-5, 
where the boy Thorleik, aged fifteen, is nominally in command of the expedition 
which avenges bis father Bolli, but is only able to accomplish bis revenge by 
enlisting the great warrior Tborgils, who is the real leader of the raid. 

* Bugge {P.B.B. xn, 30) interpreted this swyke as meaning that sword-bale 
came upon Finn in like manner as it had previously come upon Hnsef. But 
this is to make steylct in L 1146 refer back to the death of Hnaef mentioned 

1 72 lines previously) in 1. 1074. Moller { Volkttpo^, 67) tries to explain pwylu 
ly supposing the passage it introduces to be a fragment detached from its 
context. 
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feel the sharpness of his sword: and in like wise Guthlaf and 
Oslaf conducted their part of the campaign. Of course this is 
only a guess: but it is very much in the manner of the Heroic 
Age to get out of a difficulty by respecting the letter of an oath 
whilst breaking its spirit—just as Hogni and Gunnar arrange 
that the actual slaying of Sigurd shall be done by Guttorm, who 
had not personally sworn the oath, as they had. 

Section XL Gefwulf, Prince of the Jutes 

Conclusive external evidence in favour of the view just put 
forward we can hardly hope for: for this reason, amongst others, 
that the names of the actors in the Finn tragedy are corrupted 
and obscured in the different versions. Hnsef and Hengest are 
too well known to be altered: but most of the other names men¬ 
tioned in the Fragment do not agree with the forms given in 
other documents. Sigeferth is the Saeferth of Widsith'. the 
Ordlaf (correct) of the Fragment is the Oslaf of the Efisode. 
The first Guthlaf is confirmed by the Guthlaf of the Episode: 
the other names, the second Guthlaf, Eaha and Guthere, we 
cannot control from other sources: but they have all, on various 
grounds, been suspected. 

Tribal names are equally varied. Sigeferth’s people, the 
Secgan, are called Sycgan in Widsith, And he would be a bold 
man who would deny (what almost all students of the subject 
hold) that Eolena, Eotenum in the Episode is yet another scribal 
error: the copyist had before him the Anglian form, eofna, 
eotnum, and miswrote eotena, eotenum, when he should have 
written the West-Saxon equivalent of the tribal name, Yterui, 
Yium —the name we get in Widsith: 

Ytum [weold] Gefwulf 
Fin Folcwalding Fresna cynne. 

But in Widsith names of heroes and tribes are grouped together 
(often, but not invariably) according as they are related in story. 
Consequently Gefwulf is probably (not certainly) a hero of 
the Finn story. What part does he play? If, as I have been 
trying to show, the Jutes are the aggressors, then, as their 
chief, Gefwulf would probably be the leader of the attack upon 
the hall. 
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This part, in the fragment^ is played by Garulf. 

Now Garulf is not Gefwulf, and I am not going to pretend 
that it is. But Garulf is very near Gefurulf : and (what is im¬ 
portant) more so in Old English script than in modern script^. 
It stands to Gefwulf in exactly the same relation as Heregdr 
to Heorogdr or Sigeferts to SHiJeriS or Ordldf to Osldf : that is to 
say the initial letter and the second element are identical. 
And no serious student, I think, doubts that Heregdr and 
HeorogaTy or SigefertS and Sxjerts, or Ordldf and Osldf are merely 
corruptions of one name. And if it be admitted to be probable 
that Gefwulf is miswritten for Garulf^ then the theory that 
Garulf was prince of the Jutes, and the original assailant of 
Hnsef, in addition to being the only theory which satisfactorily 
explains the internal evidence of the Fragment and the E'pisodcy 
has also powerful external support. 

Section XII. Conclusion 

But, apart from any such confirmation, I think that the 
theory offers an explanation of the known facts of the case, and 
that it is the only theory yet put forward which does. It 
enables us to solve many minor difficulties that hardly otherwise 
admit of solution. But, above all, it gives a tragic interest to 
the story by making the actions of the two main characters, 
Finn and Hengest, intelligible and human: they are both great 
chiefs, placed by circumstances in a cruel position. Finn is no 
longer a treacherous host, plotting the murder of his guests, 
without even having the courage personally to superintend the 
dirty work: and Hengest is not guilty of the shameful act of 
entering the service of a king who had slain his lord by treachery 
when a guest. The tale of Finnsburg becomes one of tragic 
misfortune besetting great heroes—a tale of the same type as 
the stories of Thurisind or Ingeld, of Sigurd or Theodric. 

^ f, r, B, w, p (rnrl^rp)* letters involving a long down stroke, are 
oonstantly confused. For examples, see above, p. 245, and cf. o.g. Beotwif, 
1. 2SH2 (ftrgendra for wergendra); Criet, 12 {crMlga for creeflqa); Pka?ntr, 16 
{fnteft for fnxit)’. Riddles iii (iv), 18 {/>yron for /vmn); xl (xli), 63 (>yrre for 
fiyrtey, XLii (XLin),4 {apeop for speow), 11 {u>&» lot >««); lvu (Lvm), 3 {rope 
fox rdje or rdwt), etc. 
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FRISIA IN THE HEROIC AGE 

It is now generally recognised that loose confederacies of tribes were, 
at the period with which we are dealing, very commoru Lawrence says 
this expressly: “The actors in this drama are members of two North Sea 
tribes, or rather groups of tribes^"-, and again^: “At the time when the 
present poem was put into shape,, we surely have to assume for the Danes 
and Frisians, not compact and unified political units, but groups of tribes 
held somewhat loosely together, and sometimes known by tribal names.” 

This seems to me a quite accurate view of the political situation in the 
later Heroic Age. The independent tribes, as they existed at the time of 
Tacitus, tended to coalesce, and from such coalition the nations of modem 
Europe are gradually evolved. In the seventh and eighth centuries a great 
king of Northumbria or Frisia is likely to be king, not of one only, but of many 
allied tribes. I cannot therefore quite understand why some scholars reject 
so immediately the idea that the Eotens are not necessarily Frisians, but 
rather a tribe in alliance with the Frisians. For if, as they admit, we are 
dealing not with two compact units, but with two groups of tribes, why 
must we assume, as earlier scholars have done, that Eotenaa must be 
synonymous either with Frisians or Danes? That assumption is based 
upon the belief that we are dealing with two compact units. It has no 
other foundation. I can quite understand Kemble and Ettmuller jumping 
at the conclusion that the Eotens must be identical with the one side or 
the other. But once we have recognised that confederacies of tribes, 
rather than individual tribes, are to be expected in the period with which 
we are dealing, then surely no such assumption should be made. 

I think we shall be helped if we try to get some clear idea of the nation¬ 
alities concerned in the struggle. For to judge by the analogy of other 
contemporary Germanic stories, there probably is some historic basis for 
the Finnsburg story: and even if the fight is purely fictitious, and if Finn 
Folcwalding never existed, still the Old English poets would represent the 
fictitious Frisian king in the light of what they knew of contemporary kings. 

Now the Frisians were no insignificant tribe. They were a power, con¬ 
trolling the coasts of what was then called the “Frisian Sea®.” Commerce 
was in Frisian hands. Archaeological evidence points to a lively trade 
between the Frisian districts and the coast of Norway^. From about the 
sixth century, when “Dorostates of the Frisians” is mentioned by the 
Geographer of Ravenna (or the source from which he drew) in a manner 
which shows it to have been known even in Italy as a place of peculiar 

* p. 392. * P 431. 

* Ftnnius Interpretatus, ed. Mommsen (Chronica Minora, m, 179, in Mon. 

Oerm. Hist.) . j w 

* “ De Dorske oldsager synes at vidne om, at temmelig livlige banaelsfor- 

bindelser i den ®ldre jernalder bar fundet sted mellem Norge og de sydiige 
NordsiJkyster.” Undset, Fra Nnrges aeldre Jernalder in the Aarb^ger for Norduk 
Oldkyndighed og Hislorie, 1880,89-184, esp. p. 173. See also Chadwick, Ongtn, 
93. 1 am indebted to Chadwick’s note for this reference to Undset. 
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importance*, to the ninth century, when it was destroyed by repeated 
attacks of the Vikings, the Frisian port of Dorcstad* was one of the greatest 
trade centres of Northern Europe*. By the year 700 the Frisian power 
had suffered severely from the constant blows dealt to it by the Frankish 
Mayors of the Palace. Yet evidence seems to show that even at that date 
the Frisian kin g ruled all the coast which intervened between the borders 
of the Franks on the one side and of the Danes on the other*. When a 
zealous missionary demonstrated the powerlessness of the heathen gods by 
baptizing three converts in the sacred spring of Fosetisland, he was carried 
before the King of Frisia for judgement*. 

At a later date the “Danes”’ became the controlling power in the North 
Sea; but in the centuries before the Viking raids began, the Frisians appear 
to have had it all their own way. 

Finn, son of Folcwald, found his way into some English genealogies® 
just as the Roman Emperor did into others. This also seems to point to 
the Frisian power having made an impression on the nations around. 

We should expect all this to be reflected in the story of the great 
Frisian king. How then would a seventh or eighth century Englishman re- 
gard Finn and his father Folcwalda? Probably as paramount chiefs, holding 
authority over the tribes of the South and East coast of the North Sea, 
similar to that which, for example, a Northumbrian king held over the 
tribes settled along the British coast. Indeed, the whole story of the 
Northumbrian kings, as given in Bede, deserves comparison: the relation 
with the subordinate tribes, the alliances, the feuds, the attempted as¬ 
sassinations, the loyalty of the thegns—this is the atmosphere amid which 
the Finn story grew up in England, and if we want to understand the story 
we must begin by getting this point of view. 

But, if this be a correct estimate of tribal conditions at the time the 
Finnsburg story took form, we no longer need far-fetched explanations to 
account for Finnsburg not being in Friesland. It is natural that it should 
not be, just as natural as that the contemporary Eadwinesburg should be 
outside the ancient limits of Deira. Nor do we need any far-fetched 
explanations why the Frisians should be called Eotenas. That the King 
of Frisia should have had Jutes under bis rule is likely enough. And this 
is all that the words of the Episode demand. 


1 Ravennaiia anonymi coamographia, ed. Finder et Partbey, Berolini, 1860, 

pp. 27, 28 (§ I, 11). , ^ 

• The modem Wijk bij Duurstede, not far from Utrecht, on the Lower 

Rhine. 

• An account of the numerous coins found among the ruins of the old town 
will be found in the Forachungtn zur deutschan Oeschichie, rv (18C4), pp. 301-303. 
They testify to its commercial importance. 

« So Adam of Bremen, following AJeuin. Concerning ‘Heilicland Adam 
says: “ Hano in vita Sancti Willebrordi Fosetisland appellari discimus, quae aita 
est in conflnio Danoram et Fresonum.” Adam of Bremen in Pertz, ScTipiorta. 

vn, 1846, p. 369. ^ , ... 

• Alouin’s lAJe of WilUbrord in Migne (1861)—Alcuini Opera, vol. n, 699-702. 

• See above, pp. 199-200. 

as 





PART IV 

APPENDIX 

A. A POSTSCRIPT ON MYTHOLOGY IN BEOWULF 

(1) Beovmlf the Scylding and Beoimlf son of Ecgtheow 

It is now ten years since Prof. Lawrence attacked the mytho¬ 
logical theories which, from the time when they were first 
enunciated by Kemble and elaborated by Mullenhoff, had 
wielded an authority over Beowulf scholars which was only 
very rarely disputed^. 

Whilst in the main I agree with Prof. Lawrence, I believe 
that there is an element of truth in the theories of Kemble. 
It would, indeed, be both astonishing and humiliating if we 
found that a view, accepted for three-quarters of a century by 
almost every student, had no foundation. What is really re¬ 
markable is, not that Kemble should have carried his mytho¬ 
logical theory too far, but that, with the limited information 
at his disposal, he at once saw certain aspects of the truth so 
clearly. 

The mythological theories involve three propositions: 

(o) That some, or all, of the supernatural stories told of 
Beowulf the Geat, son of Ecgtheow (especially the Grendel- 
struggle and the dragon-struggle), were originally told of Beowulf 
the Dane, son of Scyld, who can be identified with the Beow or 
Beaw® of the genealogies. 

^ It had been disputed by Skeat, Earle, Boer, and others, but never with 
such strong reasons. 

* I use below the form “Beow,” which I believe to he the correct one. 
‘ Beaw” is the form in the Angh-Sazon Chronicle. But as the name of Sceldwa. 
Bcaw's father, is there given in a form which is not West-Saxon i^celd, not 
seicld or ecyld), it may well he that “Beaw" is also the An<.'iian dialect form, ii 
it be not indeed a mere error; and this b confirmed by 8eo (Ethelword), Bfznvius 

I William of Malmesb'iry), Bot.rinue (for Deowinv^i Chronicle Roll), perhaps too 
»y J?eouw (Charter of 931) and Beowi (JUS Colt. Tib. B. IV). For the significance 
of this ls4t. see pp. 303-4, below, and Bjdrkman in EngL Stud, ui, 171, Anglia, 
BeiblaU, xxx, 23. 
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(6) That this Beow was an ancient “god of agriculture and 
fertility.” 

(c) That therefore we can allegorize Grendel and the dragon 
into culture-myths connected with the god Beow. 

Now (c) would not necessarily follow, even granting (a) 
and (6); for though a hero of story be an ancient god, many of 
his most popular adventures may be later accretion. However, 
these two propositions (a) and (M would, together, establish a 
very strong probability that the Grendel-story and the dragon- 
story were ancient culture-myths, and would entitle to a 
sympathetic hearing those who had such an interpretation of 

them to offer. 

That Beow is an ancient “god of agriculture and fertility,” 

I believe to be substantially true. We shall see that a great 
deal of evidence, unknown to Kemble and Mullenhoff, is now 
forthcoming to show that there was an ancient belief in a corn- 
spirit Beow: and this Beow, whom we find in the genealogies as 
son of Scyld or Sceldwa and descendant of Sceaf, is pretty 
obviously identical with Beowulf, son of Scyld Scefing, in the 
Prologue of Beowulf. 

So far as the Prologue is concerned, there is, then, almost 
certainly a remote mythological background. But before we 
can claim that this background extends to the supernatural 
adventures attributed to Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, we must 
prove our proposition (a): that these adventures were once told, 
not of Beowulf, son of Ecgtheow, but of Beowulf or Beow, son 
of Scyld. 

When it was first suggested, at the very beginning of 
Beouyulf-cnticism, that Beowulf was identical with the Beow 
of the genealogies, it had not been realized that there were in 
the poem two persons named Beowulf: and thus an anonymous 
scholar in the Monthly Review of 1816^, not knowing that 
Beowulf the slayer of Grendel is (at any rate in the poem as it 
stands) distinct from Beowulf, son of Scyld, connected both with 
Beow, son of Scyld, so initiating a theory which, for almost a 
century, was accepted as ascertained fact. 

' Vol. Lxxxi, p. 617. 
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Kemble’s identification was probably made independently 
of tbe work of this early scholar. Unlike him, Kemble, of course, 
realized that in our poem Beowulf the Dane, son of Scyld, is 
a person distinct from, is in fact not related to, Beowulf son of 
Ecgtheow. But he deliberately identified the two: he thought 
that two distinct traditions concerning the same hero had been 
amalgamated: in one of these traditions Beowulf may have been 
represented as son of Scyld, in the other as son of Ecgtheow, 
precisely as the hero Gunnar or Gunter is in one tradition son 
of Gifica (Giuki), in another son of Dankrat. 

Of course such duplication as Kemble assumed is conceivable. 
Kemble might have instanced the way in which one and the 
same hero reappears in the pages of Saxo Grammaticus, with 
somewhat different parentage or surroundings, as if he were a 
quite different person. The Lives of the Two Offas present 
another parallel: the adventures of the elder Offa have been 
transferred to the younger, so that, along with much that is 
historical or semi-historical, we have much in the Life of Offa 11 
that is simply borrowed from the story of Offa I. In the same 
way it is conceivable that reminiscences of the mythical ad¬ 
ventures of the elder Beowulf (Beow) might have been mingled 
with the history of the acts of the younger Beowulf, king of 
the Geatas. A guarantee of the intrinsic reasonableness of this 
theory lies in the fact that recently it has been put forward 
again by Dr Henry Bradley. But it is not enough that a 
theory should be conceivable, and be supported by great 
names. I cannot see that there is any positive evidence for it 
at all. 

The arguments produced by Kemble are not such as to 
carry conviction at the present day. The fact that Beowulf 
the Geat, son of Ecgtheow, “is represented throughout as a 
protecting and redeeming being” does not necessarily mean 
that we must look for some god or demigod of the old mythology 
—Frey or Sceaf or Beow—with whom we can identify him. 
This characteristic is strongly present in many Old English 
monarchs and magnates of historic, Christian, times: Oswald 
or Alfred or Byrhtnoth. Indeed, it might with much plausi¬ 
bility be argued that we are to see in this “ protecting ” character 
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of the hero evidence of Christian rather than of heathen in¬ 
fluence^. 

Nor can we argue anything from the absence of any historic 
record of a king Beowulf of the Geatas; our records are too 
scanty to admit of argument from silence: and were such argu¬ 
ment valid, it would only prove Beowulf fictitious, not mytho¬ 
logical—no more necessarily an ancient god than Tom Jones 
or Mr Pickwick. 


There remains the argument of Dr Bradley. He points out 
that 

“The poem is divided into numbered sections, the length of which 
was probably determined by the size of the pieces of parchment of 
which an earlier exemplar consisted. Now the first fifty-two lines, 
which are concerned with Scyld and his son Beowulf, stand outside 
this numbering. It may reasonably bo inferred that there once exist^ 
a written text of the poem that did not include these lines. Their 
substance, however, is clearly ancient. Many difficulties will be 
obviated if we may suppose that this passage is the beginning of a 
different poem, the hero of which was not Beowulf the son of Eegtheow, 
but his Danish namesake^*’ 

In this Bradley sees support for the view that “there were 
circulated in England two rival poetic versions of the story of 
the encounters with supernatural beings: the one referring them 
to Beowulf the Dane” [of this the Prologue to our extant 
poem would be the only surviving portion, whilst] “the other 
(represented by the existing poem) attached them to the legend 
of the son of Eegtheow.” 

But surely many objections have to be met. Firstly, as 
Dr Bradley admits, the mention of Beowulf the Dane is not 
confined to the Prologue; this earlier Beowulf “is mentioned 
at the beginning of the first numbered section” and conse¬ 
quently Dr Bradley has to suppose that “the opening lines of 
this section have undergone alteration in order to bring them 
into connection with the prefixed matter.” And why should we 
assume that the “passus” of Beowulf correspond to pieces of 

^ It has indeed been ao argued by Brandi: “Beowulf...ist nur der Erldser 
seines Volkes.-.und dankt es schliesslich dem Himmel, in einer an den Heiland 
gemahnenden Weise, dass er die Seinen um den Preis des eigeaen Lebena mit 
SohaUen beglucken konnte.” Pauls Ordr. (2), ii, 1. 1002. 

* Encyclopssdia Brilannica, 11th edit., m, 760-1. 
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parchment of various sizes of which an earlier exemplar con¬ 
sisted? These “passus” vary in length from 43 lines to 142, 
a disproportion by no means extraordinary for the sections of 
one and the same poem, but very awkward for the pages of one 
and the same book, however roughly constructed. One of the 
“passus** is just twice the average length, and 30 lines longer 
than the one which comes next to it in size. Ought we to 
assume that an artificer would have made his book clumsy by 
putting in this one disproportionate page, when, by cutting it 
in two, he could have got two pages of just about the size he 
wanted? Besides, the different “passus” do not seem to me 
to show signs of having been caused by such mechanical reasons 
as the dimensions of the parchment upon which they were 
written. On the contrary, the 42 places where sections begin 
and end almost all come where a reader might reasonably be 
expected to pause: 16 at the beginning or end of a speech: 
18 others at a point where the narrative is resumed after some 
digression or general remark. Only eight remain, and even 
with these, there is generally some pause in the narrative at the 
point indicated. In only two instances does a “passus” end at 
a flagrantly inappropriate spot; in one of these there is strong 
reason to suppose that the scribe may have caused the trouble 
by beginning with a capital where he had no business to have 
done 80 ^. Generally, there seems to be some principle governing 
the division of chapter from chapter, even though this be not 
made as a modern would have made it. But, if so, is there 
anything extraordinary in the first chapter, which deals with 
events three generations earlier than those of the body of the 
poem, being allowed to stand outside the numbering, as a kind 
of prologue? 

The idea of a preface or prologue was quite familiar in Old 
English times. The oldest mss^ of Bede’s History have, at the 
end of the preface, Explicit praefalio incipiunt capilula. So we 
have in one of the two oldest mss® of the Pastoral Care “Bis is 
seo forespraec.’* On the other hand, the prologue or preface 
might be left without any heading or colophon, and the next 

^ L 2039| where a capital 0 ocoars> bat without a section number. 

* Moon. Namur^ Ooiton, ® Cotton TiberiM b. XL 
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chapter begin as No. I. This is the case in the other ms of the 
Pastoral Care^. Is there, then, such difficulty in the dissertation 
on the glory of the ancient Danish kings being treated as what, 
in fact, it is: a prologue or preface; and being, as such, simply 
left outside the numbering? 

Still less can we argue for the identification of our hero, the 
son of Ecgtheow, with Frotho, and through him with Beow, 
from the supposed resemblances between the dragon fights 
of Beowulf and Frotho. Such resemblances have been divined 
by Sievers, but we have seen that it is the dissimilarity, not the 
resemblance, of the two dragon fights which is really note¬ 
worthy^. 

To prove that Beow was the original antagonist of Grendel 
there remains, then, only the mention in the charter of a 
Grendles mere near a Beowan hamm^. Now this was not known 
to Kemble at the time when he formed his theory that theoriginal 
slayer of Grendel was not Beowulf, but Beow. And if the argu¬ 
ments upon which Kemble based his theory had been at all 
substantial, this charter would have afforded really valuable 
support. But the fact that two names occur near each other 
in a charter cannot confirm any theory, unless that theory has 
already a real basis of its own. 

(2) Beow 

Therefore, until some further evidence be discovered, we 
must regard the belief that the Grendel and the dragon stories 
were originally myths of Beow, as a theory for which sufficient 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

But note where the theory breaks down. It seems indis¬ 
putable that Beowulf the Dane, son of Scyld Scefing, is identical 
with Beo{w) of the genealogies: for Beo(w) is son of Scyld^ or 
Sce(a)ldwa®, who is a Scefing. But here we must stop. There 
is, as we have seen, no evidence that the Grendel or dragon 
adventures were transferred from him to their present hero, 

^ Hatton, 20. ^ See above, pp. 92-7. * See above, pp. 43-4. 

* Ethelwerd. • Chronide. 
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Beowulf the Geat, son of Ecgtheow. It would, of course, be 
quite possible to accept such transference, and still to reject 
the mythological interpretation of these adventures, just as it 
would be possible to believe that Gawain was originally a 
sun-hero, whilst rejecting the interpretation as a sun-myth of 
any particular adventure which could be proved to have been 
once told concerning Gawain. But I do not think we need even 
concede, as Boer^ and Chadwick* do, that adventures have been 
transferred from Beowulf the Dane to Beowulf the Geat. We 
have seen that there is no evidence for such transference, how¬ 
ever intrinsically likely it may be. Till evidence is forthcoming, 
it is useless to build upon Kemble’s conjecture that Beowulf 
the Scylding sank into Beowulf the Waegraunding®. 

But it is due to Kemble to remember that, while he only 
put this forward as a tentative conjecture, what he was certain 
about was the identity of Beowulf the Scylding with Beow, and 
the divinity of these figures. And here all the evidence seems 
to justify him. 

“The divinity of the earlier Bedwulf," Kemble wrote, “I hold for 
indisputable....Beo or Beow is.-.in all probability a god of agriculture 
and fertility....It strengthens this view of the case that he is the 
grandson of Sce4f, manipulus frumenii, with whom he is perhaps in 
fact identical*.” 

Whether or no Beow and Sceaf were ever identical, it is 
certain that Beow (grain) the descendant of Sceaf (sheaf) sug¬ 
gests a corn-m 3 dih, some survival from the ancient worship of 
a corn-spirit. 

Now beow, ‘grain, barley,’ corresponds to Old Norse bygg, 
just as, corresponding to O.E. tnewe, we have O.N. tryggr, or 
corresponding to O.E. gleaw, O.N. glQggr. Corresponding to the 
O.E. proper name Beowy we might expect an O.N. name, the 
first letters in which would be Bygg{v)-. 

And pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the Old Comedy. 
When Loki strode into the Hall of iEgir, and assailed with 
clamour and scandal the assembled gods and goddesses, there 
were present, among the major gods, also Byggvir and his wife 

• Boer, Beowulf, 136, 143: Arldv f. nord. Fitolodi, xzx, 29. 

• Heroic Age, 126. * Poeitcripl to Preface, p. ix. 

• Po^ceripi, pp. xi, liv 
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Beyia, the servants of Frev, the god of agriculture and fertility. 
Loki reviles the gods, one after the other; at last he exchanges 
reproaches with Frey. To see his lord so taunted is more than 
Byggvir can endure, and he turns to Loki with the words: 

Know thou, that were my race such as is that of Ingunar-Frey, 
and if I had so goodly a seat, finer than marrow would I grind thee, 
thou crow of ill-omen, and pound thee all to pieces'. 

Byggvir is evidently no great hero: he draws his ideas from 
the grinding of the homely hand-mill, with which John Barley¬ 
corn has reason to be familiar: 

A miller used him worst of all. 

For he crushed him between two stones*. 

Loki, who has addressed by name all the other gods, his 
acquaintances of old, professes not to know who is this insigni¬ 
ficant being: but his reference to the hand-mill shows that in 
reality he knows quite well: 

What is that little creature that I see, fawning and sneaking and 
snuffling: ever wilt thou be at the ears of Frey, and chattering at the 
quern*. 

byggvir replies with a dignity which reminds us of the 
traditional characteristics of Sir John Barleycorn, or Allan 
O’Maut. For: 

Uskie-bae ne’er bure the bell 
Sae bald as Allan bure himsel*. 


' See Lokasenna in Die Lieder der Edda, herausg. von Sijmons u. Gering, 

1| iM4« 


Byggvir kva|>: 

“[Veiztu] ef [ek] ekle tettak sem Ingunar-Freyr, 
ok sva ssliekt setr, 
merge smsra Dufl|>ak [}>i) meinkr^ko 
ok lera|>a alia I iiko.” 

* Lines corresponding to these of Bums are found both in the Scotch ballad 
recorded by Jamieson, and in the English ballad (Pepys Collection). See 
-lamiesoa. Popular Ballads and Songs, 1806, n, 241, 256. 


Loki kva^: 

“Hvat’s J>at et litla, es [ek) J)at l^ggra sik, 
ok snapvfst snaper? 
at eyrom Freys montfu] s vesa 

ok und kveraom kiaka.” 


* Jamieson, ii, 239. So Bums: “John Barleycorn was a hero bold,” and the 
ballad 

John Barleycorn is the wigbtest 
That ever throve in l^d. 
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adopts the same comic-heroic pose: 

Byggvir am I named, and all gods and men call me hasty; proud 
am I, by reason that all the children of Odin are drinking ale together^ 

But any claims Byggvir may make to be a hero are promptly 
dismissed by Loki; 

Hold thou silence, Byggvir, for never canst thou share food justly 
among men; thou didst hide among the straw of the hall: they could 
not find thee, when men were fighting*. 

Now the taunts of Loki, though we must hope for the credit 
of Asgard that they are false, are never pointless. And si ch 
jibes as Loki addresses to Byggvir would be pointless, if applied 
to one whom we could think of as in any way like our Beowulf. 
Later, Beyla, wife of Byggvir, speaks, and is silenced with the 
words “Hold thy peace—wife thou art of Byggvir.’* Byggvir 
must have been a recognized figure of the old mythology®, but 
one differing from the monster-slaying Beow of Mullenhofi’s 
imagination. 


Byggvir is a little creature {et litla)^ and we have seen above* 
that Scandinavian scholars have thought that they have dis¬ 
covered this old god in the Pekko who “promoted the growth 
of barley” among the Finns in the sixteenth century, and who 
is still worshipped among the Esthonians on the opposite side 
of the gulf as a three year old child; the form Pekko being 
derived, it is supposed, from the primitive Norse form *Beggiimz. 
This is a corner of a very big subject: the discovery, among the 
Lapps and Finns, of traces of the heathendom of the most 

* Byggvir kva}>: 

"Byggver ek heite, en mik brdl>an kveka 
go^ 9 II ok gumar: 

l>vi emk h^r hr 6 [)Ogr, at drekka Hr 6 pts meger 
aller 9 I aaman.” 

* Loki kval>: 

Byggvor! kunner aldrege 
deila mel* iri^noom mat; 

[ok] i fleta etrae finna m^tto, 

VQgo verar.” 

’ This follows from the allusive way in which he and his wife arc introduced 
—there roust be a background to alhisions. If the poet were inventing this 
figure, and bad no background of knowledge in his aiulience to appeal to, he 
must have been more explicit. Ct Olsen in Cluiskiania VifUnekaj^eUkapeU 
Skrifter, 1914, n, 2, 107. 

‘ p. 87. 
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ancient Teutonic world, just as Thomsen has taught us to find 
in the Finnish language traces of Teutonic words in their most 
antique form. 

The Lappish field has proved the most successful hunting 
ground^; among the Finns, apart from the Thunder-god, con¬ 
nection with Norse beliefs is arguable mainly for a group of 
gods of fruitfulness* The cult of these, it is suggested, comes 
from scattered Scandinavian settlers in Finland, among whom 
the Finns dwelt, and from whom they learnt the worship of 
the spirits of the seed and of the spring, just as they learnt 
more practical lessons. First and foremost among these stands 
Pekko, whom we know to have been especially the god of barley, 
and whose connection with Beow or Byggvir {*Beggiouz) is 
therefore a lilicly hypothesis enough* Much less certain is 
the connection of Sampsa, the spirit of vegetation, with any 
Germanic prototype; he may have been a god of the rush-grass'* 
(Germ, simse). Runkoteivas orRukotivo was certainly the god 
of rye, and the temptation to derive his name from Old Norse 
{rugr-tivorrf “rye-god”) is great®. But we have not evidence for 

‘ See Olrik, “Nordisk og Lapplek Gudsdyrkelse,” Danske Sludier, 1905, 
pp. 39-57; “Tordengudenog bane dreng,” 1905, pp. 129-46; "Tordenguden og 
bans dreng i Lappernes myteverden.” 1906. pp. 65-9; Krohn, "Lappische 
beitrage zur germ, mythologie,’* Finnxtck-Vgrische Forschungen, vi, 1906, 
pp. 155-80. 

* See Axel Olrik in Festgabe f. Vilh. Thonuxen, 1912 {^Finnisch-Ugrwhe 
Forsekungen, xn, 1, p. 40). Oink refers therein to his earlier paper on the 
^bject in Danske Slvdier, 1911, p. 38, and to a forthcoming article in the 
OermnnUck-Romaniseke Monalsschrift, which has, 1 think, never appeared. 
See also K. Krohn in GoUingische gelehrie Ameigen, 1912, p. 211. Reviewing 
Mever’s A llgermanische Religionsgeschichle, Krohn. after referring to the Teutonic 
gods of agriculture, continues “Ausser diesen agrikulturellen Gottlieiten sind 
aus der hnnischen Mythologie mit Hiilfe der Linguistik mehrere germanische 
Naturgotter welche verschiedene Nutzpflanzen vertreten, entdeekt worden; 
der Roggengott Runkoteivas oder Rulcotivo, der Gerstengott Pekko (nacb 
Magnus Olsen aus urnord. Beggw-, vgl. Bvggwir) und ein Gott des Futter'Tases 
Sampsa (vgl. Semse od. Simse, ‘die Binse’).” See also Krohn, “Germaniache 
Elements in der Bnnischen Volksdichtung,” Z.f.d.A. Lt, 1909, pp. 13-22; and 
Kars^n, “Einige Zeugnisse zur altnordischen Gotterverehrung in Finland,” 
Finnisch'Vgrische Forschungen, xn, 307-16. 

® As proposed by K. Krohn in a publication of the Finnish Academy at 
Helsingfors which I have not been able to consult, but as to which see Setala 
in Finnisch-Ugrxsche Forschungen, xin, 311, 424. Setiila accepts the derivation 
from beagwu-, rejecting an alternative derivation of Pekko from a Finnish root. 

* This is proposed by J. J. Mikkola in a note appended to the article by 
K. Krohn, '‘Sampsa Pellervoinen<Niordr, Freyr?” in Finnisch-Ugrische 
Forschungen, rv, 231-48. See also OMk, “Forarsmyten hos Finneme,” in 
Danske Sludier, 1907, pp. 62-4. 

* See note by K. Krohn, Finnieeh-Ugrische Forschungen, vr. 105. 
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the worship among Germanic peoples of such a rye-god, as we 
have in the case of the barley-god Byggvir-Beow. These 
shadowy heathen gods, however, do give each other a certain 
measure of mutual support. 

And, whether or no Pekko be the same as Byggvir, ids 
worship is interesting as showing how the spirit of vegetation 
may be honoured among primitive folk. His worshippers, the 
Setukese, although nominally members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, speak their own dialect and often hardly understand 
that of their Russian priests, but keep their old epic and lyric 
traditions more than almost any other section of the Pinnish- 
Esthonian race. Pekko, who was honoured among the Finns 
in the sixteenth century for “promoting the growth of barley,” 
survives among the present-day peasantry around Pskoff, not 
only as a spirit to be worshipped, but as an actual idol, fashioned 
out of wax in the form of a child, sometimes of a three year old 
child. He lives in the corn-bin, but on certain occasions is 
carried out into the fields. Not everyone can afford the amount 
of wax necessary for a Pekko—in fact there is usually only one 
in a village: he lodges in turn with different members of his 
circle of worshippers. He holds two moveable feasts, on moon¬ 
light nights—one in spring, the other in autumn. The wax 
figure is brought into a lighted room draped in a sheet, there is 
feasting, with dancing band in hand, and singing round Pekko. 
Then they go out to decide who shall keep Pekko for the next 
year—his host is entitled to special blessing and protection. 
Pekko is carried out into the field, especially to preside over 
the sowing^. 

I doubt whether, in spite of the high authorities which 
support it, we can as yet feel at all certain about the identifica¬ 
tion of Beow and Pekko. But I think we can accept with fair 
certainty the identification of Beow and Byggvir. And we can 
at any rate use Pekko as a collateral example of the way in 
which a grain-spirit is regarded. Now in either case we find 
no support whatever for the supposition that the activities of 

^ See above, p. 87, and M. J. Eisen, “Ucbor den Pekokultus bei den Setu* 
keaen,” Finniteh-VgrUcht Forachungtn, vi, 104-11. 
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Beow, the spirit of the barley, could, or would, have been 
typified under the guise of battles such as those which Beowulf 
the Geat wages against Grendel, Grendel’s mother, and the 
dragon. In Beowulf the Geat we find much that suggests the 
hero of folk-tale, overlaid with much that belongs to him as 
the hero of an heroic poem, but nothing suggestive of a corn- 
myth. On the other hand, so long as we confine ourselves to 
Beow and his ancestor Sceaf, we are in touch with this type of 
myth, however remotely. The way that Sceaf comes over the 
sea, as recorded by William of Malmesbury, is characteristic. 
That “Sheaf” should be, in the language of MullenhofE, “placed 
in a boat and committed to the winds and waves in the hope 
that he will return new-born in the spring” is exactly what we 
might expect, from the analogy of harvest customs and myths 
of the coming of spring. 

In Saetersdale, in Norway, when the ice broke up in the 
spring, and was driven ashore, the inhabitants used to welcome 
it by throwing their hats into the air, and shouting “ Welcome, 
Corn-boat.” It was a good omen if the “Corn-boats” were 
driven high and dry up on the land^ The floating of the sheaf 
on a shield down the Thames at Abingdon^ reminds us of the 
Bulgarian custom, in accordance with which the venerated last 
sheaf of the harvest was floated down the river*. But every 
neighbourhood is not provided with convenient rivers, and in 
many places the last sheaf is merely drenched with water. This 
is an essential part of the custom of “crying the neck.” 

The precise ritual of “ crying the neck ” or “ crying the mare ” 
was confined to the west and south-west of England^. But there 
is no such local limitation about the custom of drenching the 

^ See M. Olsen, Hedemke Kultminder i Norake Stedanavne, Christiania 
Videnakapaselskapeis Skrifter, ii, 2, 1914, pp. 227-8. 

* See above, p. 84. 

* Mannhardt, Myihologiache Forachungen, 332. 

* In view of the weight laid upon this custom bj OIrik as illustrating the 
story of Sceaf, it is necessary to note that it seems to be confined to parts of 
England bordering on the “Celtic fringe.” See above, pp. 81, eto. OlriJc and 
Olsen quote it as Kentish (see Heliedigtning, ii, 252) but this is certainly wrong. 
Frazer attributes the custom of “crying the mare” to Hertfordshire and 
Shropshire (Spirita of the Com, i, 292 s=(?o/dcn Bough, 3rd edit., vn, 292). In 
this he is following Brand’s Popular Anliquitiea (1813, i, 443: 1849, u, 24; 
also Carew Hazlitt, 1905, i, 157). Rut Brand’s authority is Blount’s Oloaao- 
graphia, 1674, and Blount says Herefordahire. 
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last sheaf, or its bearers and escort, with water. This has been 
recorded, among other places, at Hitchin in Hertfordshire^, in 
Cambridgeshire*, Nottinghamshire*, Pembrokeshire* Wigtown¬ 
shire® as well as in Holstein®, Westphalia^, Prussia*. Galicia®, 

Saxon Transsylvania*®. Roumania** and perhaps in ancient 
Phrygia**. 

Now it is true that drenching the last sheaf with water, as 
a rain charm, is by no means the same thing as floating it down 
the river, in the expectation that it will come again in the 
spring. But it shows the same sense of the continued existence 
of the corn-spirit. That the seed, when sown, should be sprinkled 
with water as a rain charm (as is done in places) seems obvious 
and natural enough. But when the last sheaf of the preceding 
harvest is thus sprinkled, to ensure plenteous rain upon the 
crops of next year, we detect the same idea of continuity which 
we find expressed when Sceaf comes to land from over the sea: 
the spirit embodied in the sheaf of last year’s harvest returning, 
and bringing the renewed power of vegetation. 

The voyage of the Abingdonian sheaf on the Thames was 
conducted upon a shield, and it may be that the “vessel without 
a rower” in which “Sheaf” came to land was, in the original 
version, a shield. There would be precedent for this. The 
shield was known by the puzzling name of “Ull’a ship” in 
Scaldic poetry, presumably because the god Ull used his shield 
as a boat. Anyway, Scyld came to be closely connected with 
Sceaf and Beow. In Ethelwerd he is son of the former and 
father of the latter: but in the Chronicle genealogies five names 
intervene between Scyld and Sceaf, and the son of Sceaf is 
Bedwig, or as he is called in one version, Beowi. Bedmg 
and Beowi are probably derived from Beowius, the Latinized 

^ Brand, Popular Antiquities, 1849, n, 24. 

• Frazer in the Folk Lore Journal, vii, 1889, pp. 60, 61; Adonis, Attia and 

Xf 237* 

• Frazer, Adonis, Attis and Osiris, i, 238 {Golden Bough, 3rd edit.). 

• Frazer, Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i, 143-4. 

‘ Frazer in the Folk-Lore Journal, vn, 1889, pp. 50, 61. 

• Mannhardt, Forschungen, 317. 

’ Frazer, Spirits of the Com, i, 138. 

• Mannhardt, 323; Fraeer, Adonis, i. 238. 

• Mannhardt, 330. »« Mannhardt, 24; Frazer, Adonis, i, 238. 

“ Frazer, Adonis, i, 237. w Frazer, Spirits of the Com, i. 217 
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form of Beow. A badly formed o might easily be mistaken for 
a dy and indeed Beowius appears in forms much more corrupt. 
In that case it would appear that while some genealogies made 
Beow the son of Scyld, others made him son of Sceaf, and that 
the compiler of the pedigree got over the difficulty in the usual 
way, by adding the one version to the other^. 

But all this is very hypothetical; and how and when Scyld 
came to be connected with Sceaf and with Beow we cannot 
with any certainty say. At any rate we find no trace of such 
connection in Danish traditions of the primitive King Skjold 
of the Danes. But we can say, with some certainty, that in 
Beowulf the Dane, the son of Scyld Scefing, in our poem, we 
have a figure which is identical with Beow, son of Scyld or of 
Sceldwa and descendant of Sceaf, in the genealogies, and that 
this Beow is likely to have been an ancient corn-spirit, parallel 
to the Scandinavian Byggvir. That amount of mythology 
probably does underlie the Prologue to Beowulfy though the 
author would no doubt have been highly scandalized had he 
suspected that his pattern of a young prince was only a dis¬ 
guised heathen god. But I think that any further attempt to 
proceed, from this, to mythologize the deeds of Beowulf the 
Geat, is pure conjecture, and probably quite fruitless conjecture. 

I ought not to conclude this note without reference to the 
admirable discussion of this subject by Prof. Bjorkman in 
Engliscke Studien^. This, with the elucidation of other proper 
names in Beowulf, was destined to be the last big contribu¬ 
tion to knowledge made by that ripe and good scholar, whose 
premature loss we all deplore; and it shows to the full those 
qualities of wide knowledge and balanced judgment which we 
have all learnt to admire in him. 

B. GRENDEL 

It may be helpful to examine the places where the name of 
Grendel occurs in English charters. 

^ See Bjorkman in Anglia, Beiblall, xxs, 1919, p. 23. In a similar way 
Sceaf appears twice in William of Malmesbury, once as Sceaf and once as 
Stxephius. 

* VoL Ln, p. 146. 
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A.D. 708. Grant of land at Abbots Morton, near Alcester, 
CO. Worcester, by Kenred, King of the Mercians, to Evesham 
(extant in a late copy). 

Mrest of grindeles pytt on witSimmre; of widim/ere on fmt reade 
sldh..,of tSere dice on fene blace pdl; of pdm pole iefter long pidele 
in to pdm mersce ; of pdm mersce pd xft on grindeles pgtt ^ 

The valley of the Piddle Brook is about a mile wide, with 
hills rising on each side till they reach a height of a couple of 
hundred feet above the brook. The directions begin in the 
valley and run “From GrindePs ‘pytt’ to the willow-mere; 
from the willow-mere to the red morass”; then from the morass 
the directions take us up the hill and along the lea, where they 
continue among the downs till we again make our descent into 
the valley, “from the ditch to the black pool, from the pool 
along the Piddle brook to the marsh, and from the marsh back 
to Grindel’s‘pytt.’” In modern English a “pit” is an artificial 
hole which is generally dry: but the word is simply Latin puteus, 
a well,” and is used in this sense in the Gospel translations. 
Here it is a hole, and we may be sure that, with the willow-mere 
and the red slough on the one side, and the black pool and the 
marsh on the other, the hole was full of water. 

A,D. 739. Grant of land at Greedy, co. Devon, by ^Ethel- 
heard. King of Wessex, to Bishop Forthhere. 

of doddan krycge on grendeles pyt; of grendeles pyile on 
ifigbearo (ivy-grove)...^ 

The spot is near the junction of the rivers Exe and Greedy, 
with Dartmoor in the distance. The neighbourhood bears 
uncanny names, Caines secety egesan ireow. If, as has been sug¬ 
gested by Napier and Stevenson, a trace of this pit still survives 
in the name Pitt farm, the mere must have been in the uplands, 
about 600 feet above sea level. 

‘ MS Colt. Vtep. B. XXIV, fol. 32 (Evesham Cartulary). See Birch, Carl. 
Sax. I, 176 (No. 120); Kemble, Cod. Dipl, ra, 376. Kemble prints/>*< «Jl /or/>a 
»ft (MS For examples of ‘‘^>”fOf )>a, see JilJriciQrammalik, herauag. 

Zupiiza, 1880; 38, 3; 121, 4; 291. 1. 

There are two copies, one of the tenth and one of the eleventh century, 
amons the Crawford Collection in the Bodleian. See Birch, Cart, Sax. iii, 
667 (No. 1331); Napier and Stevenson, J'Ae Craw/ord Collection (Anecdota 

Oxcnieruia), 1896, pp. 1 , 3, 60 . 

as. 
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A.D. 931. Grant of land at Ham in Wiltshire by Athelstan 
to his thane Wulfgar. Quoted above, p. 43. It is in this 
charter that on Beowan kammes hecgan, on Grendles mere^ occur, 
“Grendel pits or meres” are in most other cases in low-lying 
marshy country: but this, like (perhaps) the preceding one, is in 
the uplands—it must have been a lonely mere among the hills, 
under Inkpeu Beacon. 

Circa a.d. 957. A list of boundaries near Battersea*. 

Bis synd &d landgemEre to Batriceseie. ^rst at hegefre; 
/ram hegefre to giBienesheale; fram gateneshsele to gryndeles syllen; 
fram gryndeles sylle to russemere; fram ryssemere to hadgenham.... 

All this is low-lying land, just south of the Thames. Hegefre 
is on the river; Bselgenham is Balham, co. Surrey. “From 
Grendel’s mire to the rushy mere” harmonizes excellently with 
what we know of the swampy nature of this district in early 
times. 

A.D. 958. Grant of land at Swinford, on the Stour, co. 
Stafford, by King Eadred to his thane Burhelm^. 

Ondlong hasces witsneoj)an cosiacote; ondlong dices in grendels- 
mere: of grendels-mere in stdncofan; of stdncdfan ondlong dune on 
stiran mere.... 

A.D. 972. Confirmation of lands to Pershore Abbey (Wor¬ 
cester) by King Edgar^. 

of Grindles bece swd }?mt gemme ligtS.... 

A.D. 972. Extract from an account of the descent of lands 
belonging to Westminster, quoting a grant of King Edgar^ 

andlang hagan to grenddes gatan softer kincges mearce innan 
bragentan.... 

The property described is near Watling Street, between 
Edgware, Hendon, and the River Brent. It is a low-lying 

1 MS Cotton Ch. Vlll, 16. See Birch, Cart. Sax. n, 363 (No. 677); KemWe, 
Cod. Dxpl. n, 172. 

* A nearly contemporary copy: Wtatmimter Abbey Charters, in. See 
Birch, Carl. Sax. in, 1S9 (No. 994), and W. B. Sanders, Ord. Surv. Foes, n, 
plate ni. 

* A fourteenth to fifteenth century copy preserved at Welle Cathedral 
{Registr. Album, f. 289 A). See Birch, Cart. Sax. in, 223 (No. 1023). 

* MS Cotton Aug. II. 6. See Birch, CarL Sax. in, 588 (No. 1282). 

‘ Brit. Mus. Stowe Chart. No. 32. See Birch, Cart. Sax. m, 605 (No. 1290) 
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district almost surrounded by tbe bills of Hampstead, Highgate, 
Barnet, Mill Hill, Elstree, Busbey Heath and Harrow. Tbe 
bottom of the basin thus formed must have been a swamp 
What the “gate” may have been it is difficult to say. A foreign 
scholar has suggested that it may have been a narrow mountain 
defile or possibly a cave^: but this suggestion could never have 
been made by anyone who knew the country. The “gate” is 
likely to have been a channel connecting two meres—or it might 
have been a narrow piece of land between them—one of those 
enge onpate which Grendel and his mother had to tread. 
Anyway, there is nothing exceptional in this use of “gate” in 
connection with a water-spirit. Necker, on the Continent, also 
had his “gates.” Thus there is a “Neckersgate Mill” near 
Brussels, and the name “Neckersgate” used also to be applied 
to a group of houses near by, surrounded by water^. 

All the other places clearly point to a water-spirit: two meres, 
two pits, a mire and a beck: for the most part situated in low- 
lying country which must in Anglo-Saxon times have been 
swampy. All this harmonizes excellently with the fenfreotSo 
of Beowulf {1.851). Of course it does not in the least follow that 
these places were named after the Grendel of our poem. It 
may well be that there was in England a current belief in a 
creature Grendel, dwelling among the swamps. Von Sydow has 
compared the Yorkshire belief in Peg Powler, or the Lancashire 
Jenny Greenteeth. But these aquatic monsters are not exactly 
parallel; for they abide in the water, and are dangerous only 
to those who attempt to cross it, or at any rate venture too near 
the bank*, whilst Grendel and even his mother are capable of 
excursions of some distance from their fastness amid the fens. 


^ CT. the Victoria Histo^, Middlesex, n, p. 1, 

* gale bar val snarast varit nagon natorbUdning t. ex. ett tranet 

^rgpass eller kanske en grotta”: C. W. von Sydow, in an excellent article on 
» anQloa^iska ortnamn. in Nordiaka Orlnamn: HyUningeakrifl tilldanad 
^.iVoreen, Upsala, 1914, pp. 160-4. j 

du ifeekeragat molen, il y avait jadis, ant^rieurement aux giierres de 
MUgion, dee maisons entourcea d’eau et appeWea de hoffatede It Neckeragale: 
Wautera (A.). Htsloire du Environs de Bruxelles^ 1852, Tii, 648. 

‘ Peg Powler lived in the Teea, and devoured children who played on the 
banka, eapecially on Sundays: Peg o’ Nell, in the Kibble, demanded a life every 
•even yeara. See Henderson (W.), Notea on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Countiea 
of England, 1879 {Folk-Lore Society), p. 265. 


20—2 
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Of course the mere-haunting Grendel may have been iden¬ 
tified only at a comparatively late date with the spirit who 
struggles with the hero in the house, and flees below the earth 
in the folk-tale. 

At any rate belief in a Grendel, haunting mere and fen, is 
clearly demonstrable for England—at any rate for the south 
and west of England: for of these place-names two belong to 
the Loudon district, one to Wiltshire, one to Devonshire, two 
to Worcester and one to Stafiord. The place-name Grendele in 
Yorkshire is too doubtful to be of much help. {Domesday Book, 
I, 302.) It is the modern village Grindale, four miles N.W. of 
Bridlington. From it, probably, is derived the surname Grindle, 
Grindall (Bardsley). 

Abroad, the nearest parallel is to be found in Transsylvania, 
where there is a Grdndels m6r among the Saxons of the Senndorf 
district, near Bistritz. The Saxons of Transsylvania are sup¬ 
posed to have emigrated from the neighbourhood of the lower 
Rhine and the Moselle, and there is a Grindelbach in Luxemburg 
which may possibly be connected with the marsh demon'. 

Most of the German names in Grindel- or GrendeU are con¬ 
nected with grendel, “a bar,” and therefore do not come into 
consideration here*: but theTranssylvanian“Grendel’s marsh*,” 
anyway, reminds us of theEnglish “ Grendel’s marsh ” or “ mere ” 
or “pit.” Nevertheless, the local story with which the Trans- 
sylvanian swamp is connected—that of a peasant who was 
ploughing with six oxen and was swallowed up in the earth— 
is such that it requires considerable ingenuity to see any con¬ 
nection between it and the Beovmlf’Grendel’ioXe^. 

^ See Kisch (G.), Vtrgltich^nda Worierbuch dtr siebenburgiachen und mostU 
f’rdnkiachluxtmhurgischin Mundart, ntbst siebtnbiirgisckniederrheinischam Orta- 
u.nd FamilienTiamen-verzeichniB (vol. xxxui, 1 of the Arckiv dee Vereina f. 
aiebenbiirg. Landeakunde^ 1905). 

* See Orindel in Forstemaim (E.), Altdeutackea Namenbuch, Dritte Aufl., 
herausg. Jellinghans, n, 1913, and in Fischer (H.). Schwabiachea Worterbuch, 
ni, 1911 (nevertheless Rooth legitimately calls attention to the names recorded 
by Fischer in which Grindel is connected with bach, Uick and mooa). 

® There is an account of this by G. Kisch in the Featgabe zur Fcier der 
Elnweihung dea neuen evang. Oymnasial Biirget- und Elementar-achulgebdudea in 
Beaztercze {Bistriiz) am 7 Oct. 1911; a document which I have not been able to 
procure. 

* Such a connection is attempted by W.Benaryin Henig’sArcAiv, cxzx, 154. 
Alternative suggestions, which would exclude any connection with the Grendel 
of Btowulf, are made by Klaeber, in Arckiv, cxxxi, 427. 
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Suggested derivations of the name 

The Anglo-Saxon place-names may throw some light upon 
the meaning and etymology of “Grendel*.” The name has 
generally been derived from grindan^ “ to grind ”; either directly^, 
because Grendel grinds the bones of those he devours, or in¬ 
directly, in the sense of “tormentor®.” Others would connect with 
0,'^.gn'ndill, “storm,” and perhaps with M.E. gryndel, “angry^.” 

It has recently been proposed to connect the word with 
grund, “bottom”: for Grendel lives in the tnere-grund or grund- 
wong and his mother is the grund-wyrgin. Erik Rooth, who 
proposes this etymology, compares the Icelandic grandi, “a 
sandbank,” and the common Low German dialect word grandy 
“coarse sand®.” This brings us back to the root “to grind,” 
for grandy “sand” is simply the product of the grinding of the 
waves®. Indeed the same explanation has been given of the 
word “ground’.” 

However this may be, the new etymology differs from the 
old in giving Grendel a name derived, not from his grinding or 
tormenting others, but from his dwelling at the bottom of the 
lake or marsh®. The name would have a parallel in the Modern 
English grindle, grundel, German grundel^y a fish haunting the 
bottom of the water. 

The Old English place-names, associating Grendel as they 
do with meres and swamps, seem rather to support this. 

As to the Devonshire stream Grendel (now the Grindle or 
Greendale Brook), it has been suggested that this name is also 

* A very useful summary of the different etymologies proposed is made by 
Rooth in Anglia, Beiblalt, xxviii (1917), 335-8. 

* So Skeat, “On the sisnificance of the monster Grendel,” Journal of 
Philology, Cambridge, xv (1886), p. 123; Laistner, Jidt-iel der Sphinx, 1889, 
p. 23; Holthausen, in his edition. 

* So Weinhold in the SB. dtr k. Akad. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Clas/ie, xxvi, 255. 

* Cf. Goliancz, Paiitnu, 1913, Glossary. FoTgrindili as one of the synonjms 
for ‘^etorm,” see Edia Snorra Sturlusomr, Hafniae, 1852. n, 480, 569. 

* This wiU be found in several of the vocabularies of Low German dialects 
published by the Verein fiir Niederdeutache Sprachforackung. 

* See gra^ in Falk and Torp, Elymologiak Ordtog, Kristiania, 1903-6. 

’ See Feist, EtyTnol. WorUrtnich der Ooliacken Spracke, Halle, 1909; grundu- 
waddjua. 

* With Grendel, thus explained, Rooth would connect the “Earth man” 
of the fairy-tale “Dat Erdmanneken” (see below, p. 3*0) and the name 
^ndhaug, Sandey, which clings to the Scandinavian Grettir. and Orm-stories. 
We have seen that a aandhaug figures also in one of the Sc-indinavian cogn lies 
of the folk-tale (see above, p. 87). These resemblances may be noted, though 
it would be perilous to draw deductions from them. 

* Schweixeriaehea Idiotikon, n, 1886, p. 776. 
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connected with the root grand, “gravel/* “sand/* But, so fat 
as I have been able to observe, there is no particular suggestion 
of sand or gravel about this modest little brook. If we follow 
the River CIjst from the point where the Grindle flows into it, 
through two miles of marshy land, to the estuary of the Exe, 
we shall there find plenty. But it is clear from the charter of 
9G3 that the name was then, as now, restricted to the small 
brook. I cannot tell why the stream should bear the name, or 
what, if any, is the connection with the monster Grendel. We 
can only note that the name is again found attached to water, 
and, near the junction with the Clyst, to marshy ground. 

Anyone who will hunt Grendel through the shires, first on 
the 6-in. ordnance map, and later on foot, will probably have to 
agree with the Three Jovial Huntsmen 

This huntin’ doesn't pay. 

But we’n powler’t up an’ down a bit, an' had a rattlin’ day. 


But, if some conclusions, although scanty, can be drawn 
from place-names in which the word grendel occurs, nothing 
can be got from the numerous place-names which have been 
thought to contain the name Beow. The clearest of these is 
the on Beowan hammes kecgan, which occurs in the Wiltshire 
charter of 931. But we can learn nothing definite from it: and 
although there are other instances of strong and weak forms 
alternating, we cannot even be quite certain that the Beowa 
here is identical with the Beow of the genealogies^. 

The other cases, many of which occur in Domesday Book 
are worthless. Those which point to a weak form may often 
be derived from the weak noun 6w, “bee”: “The Anglo-Saxons 
set great store by their bees, honey and wax being indispensables 
to them* ” 

Bias hroc, Bias feld {Bewes feld) occur in charters: but here 
a connection with beaw, “horsefly,” is possible: for parallels, one 
has only to consider the long list of places enumerated by 
Bjorkman, the names of which are derived from those of beasts, 

^ See above, pp. 43, efc.; below, p. 311. 

* Duiguan, Warwickshire Place Names, p. 22. Duitman euggests the game 
etymology for Beoshelle, beos being “the Norman aoribe’a idea of the gen. plu.” 
This, however, is very doubtful. 
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birds, or insects^. And in such a word as Bcolmh, even if the 
first element be why may it not be the common noun 
‘barley,” and not the name of the hero at all? 

No argument can therefore be drawn from such a conjecture 
as that of Olrik, that Bias hroc refers to the water into which 
the last sheaf (representing Beow) was thrown, in accordance 
with the harvest custom, and in the expectation of the return 
of the spirit in the coming spring*. 


C. THE STAGES ABOVE WODEN IN THE WEST-SAXON 

GENEALOGY 


The problems to which this pedigree gives rise are very 
numerous, and some have been discussed above. There are 
four which seem to need further discussion. 


(I) A “Sceafa” occurs in Widsitk as ruling over the 
Longobards. Of course we cannot be certain that this hero is 
identical with the Sceaf of the genealogy. Now there is no one 
in the long list of historic or semi-historic Longobard kings, 
ruling after the tribe had left Scandinavia, who bears a name 
at all similar. It seems therefore reasonable to suppose that 
Sceafa, if he is a genuine Longobard king at all, belongs to the 
primitive times when the Longobardi or Winnili dwelt in 
“Scadan,” before the historic or semi-historic times with which 
our extant list deals. And Old English accounts, although 
making Sceaf an ancestor of the Saxon kings, are unanimous in 
connecting him with Scani or Scandza. 

Some scholars* have seen a serious difiSculty in the weak 
form “Sceafa,” as compared with “Sceaf.” But we have the 
exactly parallel cases of Horsa* compared with Hors®, and 
BrJBdla^ compared with HrMeP, RrltSel. Parallel, but not 
quite so certain, are Sceldtoa^ and ScyW^ Geata^^ and GeaP^, 
and Beaw, Beo{w)^. 


1 * ffeltedigtning, ir, 255. See above, pp. 81-7. 

loa Chadwjck, Origin, 282. So Clarke, Sidelight, 

128. Cl. Ueusler m A.f.d. A. xxx, 31. 

* A..S, Chrmicle. * Ifislorm BritUmum. 

hradlan (jjen.), Beoiyul/, 464. » “hradK” 5eowu//, 1485. 

Ethelwerd. 

Geata, Geta, Hutorva Brttlonum; Asser; MS Colt. Tib. A. VI; Ttxtut 
M>jjensis» 

« A.‘B. OhronicU. *• Charter of 931. » A.-S. OhronicU. Ethelwerd. 
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I do not think it has ever been doubted that the forms Hots 
and Horsa, or Hre^el and Hradla^ relate to one and the same 
person. Prof. Chadwick seems to have little or no doubt as to 
the identity of Scyld and Sceldwa^, or and Beowa^. Why 
then should the identity of Sceaf and Sceafa be denied because 
one form is strong and the other weak®? We cannot demon¬ 
strate the identity of the figure in the genealogies with the 
figure in Widsitk', but little difficulty is occasioned by the weak 
form. 

(II) Secondly, the absence of the name Scmf from the 
oldest MS of the Chronicle (the Parker MS, C.C.C.C. 173) has 
been made the ground for suggesting that when that MS was 
written (c. 892) Sceaf had not yet been invented (MoUer, 
Volkse'pos, 43; Symons in Pauls Grdr. (2), in, 645; Napier, as 
quoted by Clarke, Sidelights, 125). But Sceaf, and the other 
names which are omitted from the Parker MS, are found in the 
other MSS of the Chronicle and the allied pedigrees, which are 
known to be derived independently from one and the same 
original. Now, unless the names were older than the Parker MS, 
they could not appear in so many independent transcripts. 
For, even though these transcripts are individually later, their 
agreement takes us back to a period earlier than that of the 
Parker MS itself*. 

An examination of the different versions of the genealogy, 
given on pp. 202-3, above, and of the tree showing the con¬ 
nection between them, on p. 315, will, I think, make this clear. 

The versions of the pedigree given in the Parker MS of 
the Chronicle, in Asser and in Texlus Roffensis I, all contain 
the stages FriJ>uwald and Fripuvmlf. Asser and Roff. I are 
connected by the note about Geata: but Rgff. I is not derived 
from that text of Asser which has come down to us, as that 

1 Origin, 273. * Origin, 282. 

• Some O.ri.G. parallels will be found in Z.f.d.A. xn, 260. The weak 
form Giala, Mr Stevenson argues, is due to Asser’s attempt to reconcile the 
form Geat with the Latin Geta with which he identifies it {Asser, pp. 160-161). 
See also Chadwick, Heroic Age, 124 footnote. Yet wo get Qiata in one text of 
the Chronicle, and in other documents. 

* This is the view taken hy Plummer, who does not seem to regard any 
solution as possible other than that the names are missing from the Parker ilS 
by a transcriber’s slip (see Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, n, p. xciv). 
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text has corrupted Fin and Godwulf into one name and 
has substituted Seth for Sceaf [“Seth, Saxonice Sceaf”: 

Florence of Worcester]. Roff. 1 is free from both these 
corruptions. 

Ethelwerd is obviously connected with a type of genealogy 
giving the stages FrtJ^uwald and Fripuwulf, but differs from all 
the others in giving no stages between Scyld and Scef. 

None of the other versions contain the names Fripuwald and 
Fripuwulf. They are closely parallel, but fall into groups 
showing special peculiarities. 

MSS Tib. A. VI and Tib. B. I of the Chronicle show only 
trifling differences of spelling. The mss belong respectively 
to about the years 1000 and 1050, and are both derived from 
an Abingdon original of about 977^ 

MS Cott. Tib. B. IV is derived from a copy of the Chronicle 
sent North about 892^. 

MS Cott. Tib. B. V and Textus Roffensis II are closely 
connected, but neither is derived from the other. For Roff. II 
preserves Tepwa and Hwdla, who are lost in Tib. B. F; Tib. B. V 
preserves Iterrmn, who is corrupted in Roff. II. Both Tib. B. V 
and Roff. II carry the pedigree down to Edgar, mentioning 
his three sons Eadweard and Eadmund and ^pelred as&elingas 
syndon Eadgdres suna cyninges. The original therefore appa¬ 
rently belongs to some date before 970, when Edmund died 
(cf. Stevenson’s Asser, 158, note). 

Common features of MS Colt. Tib. B. V and Roff. II are 
(1) Eal{a) for Geal{a), (2) the omission of d from Scealdwa, and 
(3) the expression se Scef, “this Scef.” Features (1) and (3) 
are copied in the Icelandic pedigrees. Scealdwa is given cor¬ 
rectly there, but the Icelandic transcriber could easily have got 
it from Scealdwaging above. The Icelandic was, then, ulti¬ 
mately derived either from Tib. B. V or from a version so 
closely connected as not to be worth distinguishing. 

Accordingly Cott. Tib. B. F, Textus Roffensis II, Lang^ 
febgaial and Flateyjarbok form one group, pointing to an arche¬ 
type c. 970. 


* Plummer, n, pp. xxix, xxxi, Ixxxix. 

* Plummer, n, p. Ixxi. Note Beoun lor Bedwig. 
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Tlie pedigrees can accordingly be grouped on the system 
shown on the opposite page^. 

(Ill) Prof. Chadwick, in his Origin of the English Naiiony 
draws wide deductions from the fact that the Danes traced the 
pedigree of their kings back to Skjold, whilst the West-Saxons 
included Sceldwa (Scyld) in their royal pedigree: 

"Since the Angli and the Danes claimed descent from the same 
ancestor, there can be no doubt that the bond was believed to be one 
of blood*." 

This belief, Prof. Chadwick thinks, went back to exceedingly 
early times®, and he regards it as well-founded; 

" It is true that the Angli of Britain seem never to have included 
themselves among the Danes, but the reason for this may be that 
the term Dent {Danir) had not come into use as a coUective term 
before the invasion of Britain*." 

Doubtless the fact that the name of a Danish king Scyld 
or Sceldwa is found in a pedigree of West-Saxon kings, as drawn 
up at a period certainly not later than 892, points to a belief, 
at that date, in some kind of a connection. But we have still 
to ask: How close was the connection supposed to be? And 
how old is the belief? 

Firstly as to the closeness of the connection. Finn also 
occurs in the pedigree—^possibly the Frisian king: Sceaf occurs, 
possibly, though not certainly, a Longobard king. Noah and 
Adam occur; are we therefore to suppose that the compiler of 
the Genealogy believed his kings to be of one blood with the 
Hebrews? Certainly he did: but only remotely, as common 
descendants of Noah. And the occurrence of Sceldwa and 
Sceaf and Finn in the genealogies—granting the identity of 
these heroes with Skjold of the Danes, Sceafa of the Longobards 
and Finn of the Frisians, might only prove that the genealogist 
believed in their common (Germanic) race. 

Secondly, how old is the belief? The Anglian genealogies 
(Northumbrian, Mercian and East Anglian), as reproduced in 

* This table shows the relationship of the genealogies only, not of the 
whole uss, of which the genealogies form but a small part. MS-relationships 
are always liable to fluctuation, as we pass from one part of a MS to another, 
and for obvious reasons this is peculiarly the case with the ChronicU uS3. 

* Origin, 296. * Origin, 292. * Origin, 296. 
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tKe Bistoria Brittonum and in the Vespasian MSy form part 
of what is doubtless, as is said above, the oldest extant English 
historical document. But in this document there is no mention 
of Scyld. Indeed, it contains no pedigree of the West-Saxon 
kings at all. From whatever cause, the West-Saxon genealogy 
is not extant from so early a date as are the pedigrees of the 
Northumbrian, Mercian, East Anglian and Kentish kings^. Still, 
this may well be a mere accident, and I am not prepared to 
dispute that the pedigree which traces the West-Saxon kings 
to Woden dates back, like the other genealogies connecting 
Old English kings with Woden, to primitive and heathen times. 
Now the West-Saxon pedigree is found in many forms: some 
which trace the royal house only to Woden, and some which go 
beyond Woden and contain a list of names by which Woden 
is connected with Sceaf, and then with Noah and Adam. 

(1) The nucleus of the whole pedigree is to be found in the 
names between Cynric or Cerdic and Woden. These occur in 
every version. The pedigree in this, its simplest form, is found 
twice among the entries in the Chronicle which deal with the 
events of heathen times, under 552 and 597. These names fall 
into verse: 

[Cynric Cerdicing], Cerdic Elesing, 

Elesa Esling, Esla GiWising, 

GiWis Wiging, Wig Freawining, 

Freawine FriSugaring, FriSugar Bronding, 

Brood Bitldsging, B^Ida;g Wddening. 

Like the mnemonic lists in Widsilh, these lines are probably 
very old. Their object is clearly to connect the founder of the 
West-Saxon royal house with Woden. Note, that not only do 
the names alliterate, but the alliteration is perfect. Every line 
attains double alliteration in the first half, with one alliterating 

in the second half. The lines must go back to times 
when lists of royal ancestors, both real and imaginary, had to 

^ The absence of the West-Saxon pedigree may be due to the document 
from which the Hinioria Brillonum and the yespasian 3fS derive these pedigrees 
having been drawn up in the North: Wessex may have been outside the purview 
of its compiler; though against this is the fact that it contains the Kentish 
pedigree. But another quite possible explanation is, that Cerdic, with his odd 
name, was not of the right royal race, but an adventurer, and that it was only 
later that a pedigree was made up for his descendants, on the analogy of those 
possessed by the more blue-blooded monarchs of Mercia and Northumbria. 


word only 
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be arranged in correct verse; times when such things were 
recorded by memory rather than by writing. They are pre¬ 
literary, and were doubtless chanted by retainers of the West- 
Sazon kings in heathen days. 

(2) An expanded form of this genealogy occurs in MSS 
C.O.C,C. 183 and CoUon Tih. B. 7. Woden is here furnished 
with a father Frealaf. We know nothing of any Frealaf as father 
of the AJl-Father in heathen days, though Frealaf is found in 
this capacity in other genealogies written down in the ages after 
the conversion. Frealaf breaks the correct alliterative system. 
In both MSS the pedigree is brought down to King Ine (688- 
726): both mss are ultimately, no doubt, derived from a list 
current in the time of that king, that is to say less than a century 
after the conversion of Wessex. 

(3) A further expansion, which Prof. Napier has held on 
linguistic grounds^ to have been written down as early as 750, 
is incorporated in a genealogical and chronological note regarding 
the West-Saxon kings, which is extant in many mss®. In its 
preserUform this genealogical note is a recension, under Alfred, 
of a document coming down to the death of his father iEthelwulf. 
It traces the pedigree of iEthelwulf to Cerdic, but it keeps this 
distinct from the rhythmical nucleus, in which it traces Cerdic 
to Woden, and no further. 

(4) Then, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 855, 
the pedigree is given in its most elaborate form. There the 
genealogy of ^thelwulf is traced in one unbroken series, not 
merely through Cerdic to Woden, but from Woden through a 
long line of Woden’s ancestors, including Frealaf, Geat, Sceldwa 
and Sceaf, to Noah and Adam. 

It has been noted above® that none of the CAromefe pedigrees 

‘ See M.L.N. 1897, xn, 110-11. 

• It iB prefixed to the Parker MS of the Chronicle, and is found also in the 
Cambridge us of the Anglo-Saxon Bede (f/mv. itk Kk. 3. 18) printed in 
Miller’a edition; in MS CoU. Tib. A. Ill, 178 (printed in Thorpe’a Chronicle)-. 
and in MS Add. 34652, printed by Napier in M.L.N. 1897, xii, 106 etc. 
There are uncollated copiea in MS C.C.C.C. 383, fol. 107, and according to 
Liebermann (Herrig’a Archir, oiv, 23) in the Tcritis RofftnfU, fol. 7 b. There ia 
alao a fragment, which does not however include the portion under consideration, 
in MS Add. 23211 {Brit. Mwt.) nrinted in Sweet’s Olde6l English Texte, p. 179. 
The atatement, aometimea mode, that there ia a copy in MS C.C.C.C. 41, 
reeta on an error of Whelock, who wae really referring to the Parker MS of the 
OhronicU {O.O.O.O. 173)- • p. 73. 
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stop at Sceaf. The Chronicle, in the stages above Woden, 
recognizes as stopping places only Geat (Northumbrian pedigree, 
anno 547) or Adam (West-Saxon pedigree, anno 855). 

(5) The Chronicle of Ethelwerd (c. 1000) does, however, stop 
at Scefh Now it has been argued that Ethelwerd’s pedigree is 
merely abbreviated from the pedigree in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under 855, and that, in making Scef the final stage, 
and in what he tells us about that hero, Ethelwerd is merely 
adapting what he had read in Beowulf about Scyld^. But this 
seems hardly possible. Ethelwerd, it is true, borrows most of 
his facts from the Chronicle, from Bede, and other known 
sources: but there are some passages which show that he had 
access to a source now lost. Ethelwerd was a member of the 
West'Saxon royal house, and he wrote his Chronicle for a kins¬ 
woman, Matilda, in order, as he says, to explain their common 
stock and race. They were both descended from ^Ethelwulf, the 
chronicler being great-great-grandson of ^Ethelred, and the lady 
to whom he dedicates his work being great-great-granddaughter 
of Alfred. So he writes to tell “ who and whence were their kin, 
so far as memory adduces, and our parents have taught us.” 
Accordingly, though he begins his Chronicle with the Creation, 
the bulk of it is devoted to the deeds of his or Matilda’s ancestors. 
Is it credible that he would have cut out all the stages in their 
common pedigree between Scyld and Scef, that he would have 
sacrificed all the ancestors of Scef, thus severing relations with 
Noah and Adam, and that he would have attributed to Scef the 
story which in Beowulf is attributed to Scyld, all this simply in 
order to bring his English pedigree into some harmony with 
what is told about the Danish pedigree in Beowulf —a poem of 
which we have no evidence that he had ever heard? 

To suppose him to have done this, is to make him sacrifice, 
wiihovX any reason, just that part of the pedigree in the Chronicle 
under 855 which, from all we know of Ethelwerd, was most 
likely to have interested him: that which connected his race 
with Noah and Adam. Further, it is to suppose him to have 
reproduced just those stages in the pedigree which on critical 

1 See above, p. 70, and p. 202. 

* Brandi in Herrig’s Archiv, cxxxvii, 12-13. 
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grounds modem scholars can show to be the oldest, and to have 
modided or rejected just those which on critical grounds modem 
scholars can show to be later accretion. When Brandi supposes 
Ethelwerd to have produced his pedigree by comparing together 
merely the materials which have come down to us to-day, 
namely Beowulf and the Chronicle, he is, in reality, attributing 
to him the mind and acumen of a modern critic. An Anglo- 
Saxon alderman could only have detected and rejected the 
additions by using some material which has not come down to 
us. What more natural than that Ethelwerd, who writes as the 
historian of the West-Saxon royal family, should have known 
of a family pedigree which traced the line up to Sceaf and his 
arrival in the boat, and that he should have (rightly) thought 
this to be more authoritative than the pedigree in the Chronicle 
under the year 855, which had been expanded from it? Prof. 
Chadwick, it seems to me, is here quite justified in holding that 
Ethelwerd had “acquired the genealogy from some unknown 
source, in a more primitive form than that contained in the 
Chronicle^.** 

But, because the source of Ethelwerd’s pedigree is more 
primitive than that contained in the Chronicle under the year 
855, it does not follow that it goes back to heathen times. 
Wessex had been converted more than two centuries earlier. 

We are now in a position to make some estimate of the 
antiquity of Scyld and Sceaf in the West-Saxon pedigree. The 
nucleus of this pedigree is to be found in the verses connecting 
Cynric and Ceric with Woden. (Even as late as ^Ethelwulf and 
Alfred this nucleus is often kept distinct from the later, more 
historic stages connecting Cerdic with living men.) Pedigrees of 
other royal houses goto Woden, and many stop there; however, 
in times comparatively early, but yet Christian, we find Woden 
provided with five ancestors: later, Ethelwerd gives him ten: 
the Chronicle gives him twenty-five. It is evidently a process of 
accumulation. 

Now, if the name of Scyld had occurred in the portion of 
the pedigree which traces the West-Saxon kings up to Woden, 

‘ Origin, p. 272. 
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it would possess suflBcient authority to form the basis of an 
argument. But Scyld, like Heremod, Beaw and Sceaf, occurs 
in the fantastic development of the pedigree, by which Woden 
is connected up with Adam and Noah. The fact that these 
heroes occur above Woden makes it almost incredible that their 
position in the pedigree can go back to heathen times. Those 
who believed in Woden as a god can hardly have believed at 
the same time that he was a descendant of the Danish king 
Scyld. This difficulty Prof. Chadwick admits: “It is difficult 
to believe that in heathen times Woden was credited with five 
generations of ancestors, as in the Frealaf~Geat list.’^ Still 
less is it credible that he was credited with 25 generations of 
ancestors, as in the Frealaf-Geat-Sceldwa-Sceaf-Noe-Adam list. 

The obvious conclusion seems to me to be that the names 
above Woden were added in Christian times to the original 
list, which in heathen times only went back to Woden, and 
which is still extant in this form. A Christian, rationalizing 
Woden as a human magician, would have no difficulty in placing 
him far down the ages, just as Saxo Grammaticus does^. Ob¬ 
viously Noe-Adam must be an addition of Christian times, and 
the same seems to me to apply to all the other names above 
Woden, which, though ancient and Germanic, are not therefore 
ancient and Germanic in the capacity of ancestors of Woden. 

And even if these extraordinary ancestors of Woden were 
really believed in in heathen times, they cannot have been 
regarded as the special property of any one nation. For it 
was never claimed that the West-Saxon kings had any unique 
distinction in tracing their ancestry to Woden, such as would 
give them a special claim upon Woden’s forefathers. How then 
can the ancient belief (if indeed it were an ancient belief) that 
Woden was descended from Scyld, King of Denmark, prove that 
the Anglo-Saxons regarded themselves as specially related to the 
Danes? For any such relationship derived through Woden 
must have been shared by all descendants of the All-Father. 

Prof. Chadwick avoids this difficulty by supposing that 
Woden did not originally occur in the pedigree, Wt is a later 

1 So Ethelwerd (Lib. i) sees in Woden a rex mullitvdinia Barbar^m, in 
error deified. It is the uaual point of view, and persists down to Carlyle (tieroee). 
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insertion^. But how can this be so when, of the two forms in 
which the West-Saxon pedigree appears, one (and, so far as 
our evidence goes, much the older one) traces the kings to 
Woden and sio-ps there. The object of this pedigree is to connect 
the West-Saxon kings with Woden. The expanded pedigrees, 
which carry on the line still further, from Woden to Sceldwa, 
Sceaf and Adam, though very numerous, are all traceable to 
one, or at most two, sources. It is surely not the right method 
to regard Woden as an interpolation (though he occurs in that 
portion of the pedigree which is common to all versions, some 
of which we can probably trace back to primitive times), and 
to regard as the original element Scyld and Sceaf (though they 
form part of the continuation of the pedigree found only in, 
at most, two families of mss which we cannot trace back 
beyond the ninth century). 

Besides, there is the strongest external support for Woden 
in the very place which he occupies in the West-Saxon pedigree. 
That pedigree is traced in all its texts up to one Baldaeg and his 
father Woden. Those texts which further give Woden’s an¬ 
cestry make him a descendant of Frealaf—they generally make 
Woden son of Frealaf, though some texts insert an intermediate 
Frithuwald. 

Now the very ancient Northumbrian pedigree also goes up, 
by a different route, to “Beldaeg,” and gives him Woden for 
a father. In some versions (e.g. the Hisioria Brittonum) the 
Northumbrian pedigree stops there: in others (e.g. the Vespasian 
MS) Woden has a father Frealaf. How then can it be argued, 
contrary to the unanimous evidence of all the dozen or more 
MSS of the West-Saxon pedigree, that Woden^ standing as he 
does between his proper father and his proper son, is an inter¬ 
polation? There is no evidence whatsoever to support such an 
argument, and everything to disprove it. 

The fact that Sceaf, Sceldwa and Beaw occur above Woden, 
that some versions of the pedigree stop at Woden, and that in 
heathen times presumably all must have stopped when they 
reached the All-Father, seems to me a fatal argument—not 
against the antiquity of the legends of Sceaf, Sceldwa, and 

^ Origin, p. 293. 


O.B. 
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Beaw, but against the antiquity of these characters in the 
capacity (given to them in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) of an¬ 
cestors of the West-Saxon kings, and against the vast deduction 
concerning the origin of the English nation which Prof. Chadwick 
draws from this supposed antiquity. 

(IV) Precisely the same argument—that Sceaf, Sceldwa and 
Beaw are found above Woden in the pedigree of the English 
kings, and are not likely to have occupied that place in primitive 
heathen times, is fatal to the attempt to draw from this pedigree 
any argument that the myths of these heroes were specially and 
exclusively Anglo-Saxon. The argument of Mlillenhofi and 
other scholars for an ancient, ■purely Anglo-Saxon Beowa-myth^ 
falls, therefore, to the ground. 


D. EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF BEOWULF. THE 
RELATION OF BEOWULF TO THE CLASSICAL EPIC 


A few years ago there was a tendency to exaggerate the 
value of grammatical forms in fixing the date of Old English 
poetry, and attempts were made to arrange Old English poems 
in a chronological series, according to the exact percentage of 
“early” to “late” forms in each. There has now been a 
natural reaction against the assumption that, granting certain 
forms to be archaic, these would necessarily be found in a per¬ 
centage diminishing exactly according to the dates of compo¬ 
sition of the various poems in which they occur. The reaction 
has now gone to the other extreme, and grammatical facts are 
in danger of being regarded as not being “in any way valid 
or helpful indications of dates^.” 

Schiicking®, in an elaborate recent monograph on the date 
of Beovmlf, rejects the grammatical evidence as valueless, and 
proceeds to date the poem about two centuries later than has 
usually been held, placing its composition at the court of some 
christianized Scandinavian monarch in England, about 900 a.d. 


^ Beoimilf, p. 5. For a further examination of this “Beowa-myth” see 
Appendix A, above. 

* Cf. Tupper in Pub. Mod. Lang. Aseoc. Amer. xxvr, 276. 

* P.B.B. XLii, 347-410. A theory as to the date of Beowulf, in some 
respects similar, was put forward by Mone in 1836: Untersuchungen zur QeschichU 
der Uutschen Heldensage, p. 132. 
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But it surely does not follow that, because grammatical data 
have been misused, therefore no use can be made of them. 
And, if Beowulf was composed about the year 900, from stories 
current among the Viking settlers, how are we to account for 
the fact that the proper names in Beowulf are given, not in the 
Scandinavian forms of the Viking age, nor in corruptions of such 
forms, but in the correct English forms which we should expect, 
according to English sound laws, if the names had been brought 
over in the sixth century, and handed down traditionally^? 

For example, King Hygelac no doubt called himself Hugi- 
hikaz. The Chochilai<yu$ of Gregory of Tours is a good—if 
uncouth—shot at reproducing this name. The name became, in 
Norse, Hugleikr and in Danish Huglek {Eugletus in Saxo); 
traditional kings so named are recorded, though it is difficult to 
find that they have anything in common with the King Hygelac 
in BeowulfK Had the name been introduced into England in 
Viking times, we should expect the Scandinavian form, not 
Bygdac^. 

Even in the rare cases where the character in Beowulf and 
his Scandinavian equivalent bear names which are not phono- 
logically identical, the difierence does not point to any corrup¬ 
tion such as might have arisen from borrowing in Viking days*. 
We have only to contrast the way in which the names of Viking 
chiefs are recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, to be convinced 
that the Scandinavian stories recorded in Beowulf are due to 
contact during the age when Britain was being conquered, not 
during the Viking period three or four centuries later®. 

And the arguments from literary and political history, which 
Schiicking adduces to prove bis late date, seem to me to point 
in exactly the opposite direction, and to confirm the orthodox 
view which would place Beowulf nearer 700 than 900. 

' See above, p. 103; and Brandi in Pauls Ordr. (2) n, 1000, where the argu¬ 
ment is excellently stated. * See Olrik, Sakses Oldhistorie, 1894, 190-91. 

* See BjOrkman, Eigennamm im Beowulf, 77. 

* Sarrazin’s attempt to prove such corruption is an entire failure. Cf. 
Brandi in Herrig’s Archiv, cxxvi, 234; Bjorkman, Eigennamen im Beounilf 68 
(Heado-Beardan). 

* A few Geatic adventurers may have taken part in the Anglo-Saxon invasion, 
aa hae been argued by Moorman {Essays and Studies, v). This is likely enough on 
a prioTi grounda, though many of the etymologies of place-names quoted by 
Moonnan in support of his thesis are open to doubt. 


21—2 
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Schiicking urges that, however highly we estimate the 
civilizing effect of Christianity, it was only in the second half 
of the seventh century that England was thoroughly permeated 
by the new faith. Can we expect already, at the beginning of 
the eighth century, a courtly work, showing, as does Beovmlf, 
such wonderful examples of tact, modesty, unselfishness and 
magnanimity? And this at the time when King Ceoiwulf was 
forced by his rebellious subjects to take the cowl. For 
Schiicking^, following Hodgkin^, reminds us how, in the eighth 
century, out of 15 Northumbrian kings, five were dethroned, 
five murdered; two abdicated, and only three held the crown 
to their death; and how at the end of the century Charlemagne 
called the Northumbrian Angles “a perfidious and perverse 
nation, murderers of their lords.” 

But surely, at the base of all this argument, lies the same 
assumption which, as Schlicking rightly holds, vitiates so many 
of the grammatical arguments; the assumption that develop¬ 
ment must necessarily be in steady and progressive proportion. 
We may take Penda as a type of the unreclaimed heathen, and 
Edward the Confessor of the chaste and saintly churchman; 
but Anglo-Saxon history was by no means a development in 
steady progression, of diminishing percentages of ruflianism and 
increasing percentages of saintship. 

The knowledge of, and interest in, heathen custom shown 
in Beowulf, such as the vivid accounts of cremation, would lead 
us to place it as near heathen times as other data will allow. 
So much must be granted to the argument of Prof. Chadwick®. 
But the Christian tone, so far from leading us to place Beowulf 
late, would also lead us to place it near the time of the conversion. 
For it is precisely in these times just after the conversion, that 
we get the most striking instances in all Old English history 
of that “tact, modesty, generosity, and magnanimity” which 
Schlicking rightly regards as characteristic of Beovntlf. 

King Oswin (who was slain in 651) was, Bede tells us, hand¬ 
some, courteous of speech and bearing, bountiful both to great 

^ P.B.B. xui, 36&-7. 

* History of England ic the Norman Conquest, i, 245. 

* Heroic Age, 52-6. I have tried to show (Appendix F) that these acconnte 
of cremation are not bo archaeologically correct as has sometimes been claimed. 
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and lowly, beloved of all men for his qualities of mind and 
body, so that noblemen came from all over England to enter 
his service—yet of all his endowments gentleness and humility 
were the chief. We cannot read the description without being 
reminded of the words of the thegns in praise of the dead 
Beowulf. Indeed, I doubt if Beowulf would have carried 
gentleness to those around him quite so far as did Oswin. For 
Oswin had given to Bishop Aidan an exceptionally fine horse— 
and Aidan gave it to a beggar who asked alms. The king’s 
mild suggestion that a horse of less value would have been good 
enough for the beggar, and that the bishop needed a good horse 
for his own use, drew from the saint the stern question “Is that 
son of a mare dearer to thee than the Son of God?” The 
king, who had come from hunting, stood warming himself at 
the fire, thinking over what had passed; then he suddenly ungirt 
his sword, gave it to his squire, and throwing himself at the 
feet of the bishop, promised never again to grudge anything he 
might give in his charities. 

Of course such conduct was exceptional in seventh century 
Northumbria—it convinced Aidan that the king was too good 
to live long, as indeed proved to be the case. But it shows that 
the ideals of courtesy and gentleness shown in Beowulf were by 
no means beyond the possibility of attainment—were indeed 
surpassed by a seventh century king. I do not know if they 
could be 80 easily paralleled in later Old English times. 

And what is true from the point of view of morals is true 
equally from that of art and learning. In spite of the mis¬ 
fortunes of Northumbrian kings in the eighth century, the first 
third of that century was “the Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon 
England^.” And not unnaturally, for it had been preceded by 
half a century during which Northumbria had been free both 
from internal strife and from invasion. The empire won by 
Oswiu over Piets and Scots in the North had been lost at the 
battle of Nectansmere: but that battle had been followed by 
the twenty years reign of the learned Aldfrid, whose scholarship 
did not prevent him from nobly retrieving the state of the 
kingdom*, though he could not recover the lost dominions. 

^ Oman, England, before the Norman Conquut, 319. 

• Bede, Hitt. EceUe. tv, 26. 
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Now, whatever we may think of Beowulf as poetry, it is 
remarkable for its conscious and deliberate art, and for the 
tone of civilization which pervades it. And this half century 
was distinguished, above any other period of Old English 
history, precisely for its art and its civilization. Four and a 
half centuries later, when the works of great Norman master 
builders were rising everywhere in the land, the buildings which 
Dishop Wilfrid had put up during this first period of conversion 
were still objects of admiration, even for those who had seen 
the glories of the great Roman basilicas^. 

Nor is there anything surprising in the fact that this “golden 
age ” was not maintained. On the contrary, it is “ in accordance 
with the phenomena of Saxon history in general, in which 
seasons of brilliant promise are succeeded by long eras of national 
eclipse. It is from this point of view quite in accordance with 
natural likelihood that the age of conversion was one of such 
stimulus to the artistic powers of the people that a level of 
effort and achievement was reached which subsequent genera¬ 
tions were not able to maintain. The carved crosses and the 
coins certainly degenerate in artistic value as the centuries pass 
away, and the fine barbaric gold and encrusted work is early 
in date^.” 

Already in the early part of the eighth century signs of 
decay are to be observed. At the end of his Ecclesiastical 
History, Bede complains that the times are so full of disturbance 
that one knows not what to say, or what the end will be. And 
these fears were justified. A hundred and forty years of 
turmoil and decay follow, till the civilization of the North and 
the Midlands was overthrown by the Danes, and York became 
the uneasy seat of a heathen jarl. 

How it should be possible to see in these facts, as contrasted 
with the Christian and civilized tone of Beowulf, any argument 
for late date, I cannot see. On the contrary, because of its 
Christian civilization combined with its still vivid, if perhaps 
not always quite exact, recollection of heathen customs, we 
should be inclined to put Beowulf in the early Christian ages. 

^ Nunc qui Roma veniunt idem allegant, ut qui Haugustaldensem fabricam 
Tident ambitionem Romanam se imaginari jarent.’* William of Malmeabury, 
Quia Pontijicum, Bolls Series, p. 255. 

‘ Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, n, 1903, p. 325- 
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A further argument put forward for this late date is the 
old one that the Scandinavian sympathies of Beowulf show it 
to have been composed for a Scandinavian court, the court, 
Schiicking thinks, of one of the princes who ruled over those 
portions of England which the Danes had settled^. Of course 
Schiicking is too sound a scholar to revive at this time of day 
the old fallacy that the Anglo-Saxons ought to have taken no 
interest in the deeds of any but Anglo-Saxon heroes. But how, 
he asks, are we to account for such enthusiasm for, such a 
burning interest in, a people of alien dialect and foreign dynasty, 
such as the Scyldings of Denmark? 

The answer seems to me to be that the enthusiasm of 
Beovmlf is not for the Danish nation as such; on the contrary, 
Beowulf depicts a situation which is most humiliating to the 
Danes. For twelve years they have suffered the depredations 
of Grendel; Hrothgar and his kin have proved helpless: all the 
Danes have been unequal to the need. Twice at least this is 
emphasized in the most uncompromising, and indeed insulting, 
way*. The poet’s enthusiasm is not, then, for the Danish race 
as such, but for the ideal of a great court with its body of 
retainers. Such retainers are not necessarily native born— 
rather is it the mark of the great court that it draws men from 
far and wide to enter the service, whether permanently or 
temporarily, even as Beowulf came from afar to help the aged 
Hrothgar in his need. 

It is this ideal of personal valour and personal loyalty, 
rather than of tribal patriotism, which pervades Beourulf and 
which certainly suits the known facts of the seventh and early 
eighth centuries. The bitterest strife in England in the seventh 
century had been between the two quite new states of North¬ 
umbria and Mercia, both equally of Anglian race. Both these 
states had been built up by a combination of smaller units, and 
not without violating the old local patriotisms of the diverse 
elements from which they had been formed. At first, at any 
rate, no such thing as Northumbrian or Mercian patriotism can 
have existed. Loyalty was personal, to the king. Neither the 
kingdom nor the comitatus was homogeneous. We have seen 
^ p. 407. * Beounilf, IL 201, 601-3. 
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tliat Bede mentions it as a peculiar honour to a Northumbrian 
prince that from all farts of England nobles came to enter his 
service. We must not demand from the seventh or eighth 
century our ideals of exclusive enthusiasm for the land of one’s 
birth, ideals which make it disreputable for a “mercenary” to 
sell his sword. The ideal is, on the contrary, loyalty to a prince 
whose service a warrior voluntarily enters. And the Danish 
court is depicted as a pattern of such loyalty—before the 
Scyldings began to work evil^ by the treason of Hrothulf. 

Further, the fact that the Danish court at Leire had been a 
heathen one might be matter for regret, but it would not 
prevent its being praised by an Englishman about 700. For 
England was then entirely Christian. In the process of con¬ 
version no single Christian had, so far as we know, been martyred. 
There had been no war of religion. If Penda had fought against 
Oswald, it had been as the king of Mercia against the king of 
Northumbria. Penda’s allies were Christian, and he showed 
no antipathy to the new faith^. So that at this date there was 
no reason for men to feel any deep hostility towards a heathen¬ 
dom which had been the faith of their grandfathers, and with 
which there had never been any embittered conflict. 

But in 900 the position was quite different. For more than 
a generation the country had been engaged in a life-and-deatb 
struggle between two warring camps, the “Christian men” and 
the “heathen men.” The “heathen men” were in process of 
conversion, but were liable to be ever recruited afresh from 
beyond the sea. It seems highly unlikely that BeovmlJ could 
have been written at this date, by some English poet, for the 
court of a converted Scandinavian prince, with a view perhaps, 
as SchUcking suggests, to educating his children in the English 
speech. In such a case the one thing likely to be avoided by 
the English poet, with more than two centuries of Christianity 
behind him, would surely have been the praise of that Scan¬ 
dinavian heathendom, from which his patron had freed himself, 
and from which his children were to be weaned. The martjrdom 
of S. Edmund might have seemed a more appropriate theme*. 

* Cf. Beovnilf, L 1013. ~ Bede, Ecclta. Hist, m, 21. 

* See Oman, pp. 460,601, for the honour done to thie saint by converted Danes. 
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The tolerant attitude towards heathen customs, and the almost 
antiquarian interest in them, very justly, as it seems to me, 
emphasized by SchUcking*, is surely far more possible in a.d. 700 
than in a.d. 900. For between those dates heathendom had 
ceased to be an antiquarian curiosity, and had become an 
imminent peril. 

If those are right who hold that Beowulf is no purely native 
growth, but shows influence of the classical epic, then again it 
is easier to credit such influence about the year 700 than 900. 
At the earlier date we have scholars like Aldhelm and Bede, 
both well acquainted with Virgil, yet both interested in verna¬ 
cular verse. It has been urged, as a reduciio ad ahsurdum of 
the view which would connect Beowulf with Virgil, that the 
relation to the Odyssey is more obvious than that to the Mneid. 
Perhaps, however, some remote and indirect connection even 
between Beowulf and the Odyssey is nob altogether unthinkable, 
about the year 700. At the end of the seventh century there 
was a flourishing school of Greek learning in England, under 
Hadrian and the Greek Archbishop Theodore, both “well read 
in sacred and in secular literature.” In 730 their scholars were 
still alive, and, Bede tells us, could speak Greek and Latin as 
correctly as their native tongue. Bede himself knew something 
about the Iliad and the Odyssey. Not till eight centuries have 
passed, and we reach Grocyn and Linacre, was it again to be 
as easy for an Englishman to have a flrst-hand knowledge of 
a Greek classic as it was about the year 700. What scholarship 
had sunk to by the days of Alfred, we know; and we know that 
all Alfred’s patronage did not produce any scholar whom we 
can think of as in the least degree comparable to Bede. 

So that from the point of view of its close touch with 
heathendom, its tolerance for heathen customs, its Christian 
magnanimity and gentleness, its conscious art, and its learned 
tone, all historic and artistic analogy would lead us to place 
Beowulf in the great age—the age of Bede. 

This has brought us to another question—more interesting 
to many than the mere question of date. Axe we to suppose 

^ p.393. 
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any direct connection between the classical and the Old English 
epic? 

As nations pass through their “Heroic Age,” similar social 
conditions will necessarily be reflected by many similarities in 
their poetry. In heroic lays like Finnshurg or Hildebrand or 
the Norse poems, phrases and situations may occur which 
remind us of phrases and situations in the Iliad, without 
affording any ground for supposing classical influence direct 
or indirect. 

But there is much more in Beowulf than mere accidental 
coincidence of phrase or situation. 

A simple-minded romancer would have made the ^neid a 

biography of iEneas from the cradle to the grave. Not so 

Virgil. The story begins with mention of Carthage. iEneas 

then comes on the scene. At a banquet he tells to Dido his 

earlier adventures. Just so Beovmlf begins, not with the birth 

of Beowulf and his boyhood, but with Heorot. Beowulf arrives. 

At the banquet, in reply to Unferth, he narrates his earlier 

adventures. The Beomilf-'goet is not content merely to tell us 

that there was minstrelsy at the feast, but like Virgil or Homer, 

he must give an account of what was sung. The epic style leads 

often to almost verbal similarities. Jupiter consoling Hercules 

for the loss of the son of his host says: 

3tat sua cuique dies, breve et inreparabile tempuB 
omnibus est vitae; sed famam extendere factia 
hoc virtutis opus*. 

In the same spirit and almost in the same words does Beowulf 
console Hrothgar for the loss of his friend: 

Ure sghwylc sceal ende gebidan 
worolde lifes; wyrce se }>e mote 
domes a;r dea^e; )>£t bif) drihtguman 
unlifgendum »fter selest. 

On the other hand, though we are often struck by the 
likeness in spirit and in plan, it must be allowed that there is 
no tangible or conclusive proof of borrowing^. But the influence 
may have been none the less effective for being indirect: nor is 

* Mmid, X, 467-9. 

* In the two admirable articles by Klaeber (^rcAiv, cxxvi, 40 elc., 339 e/c.) 
eveiy possible parallel is drawn: the result, to my mind, is not complete con> 
viotion. 
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it quite certain that the author, had he known his Virgil, would 
necessarily have left traces of direct borrowing. For the deep 
Christian feeling, which has given to Beowulf its almost prudish 
propriety and its edifying tone, is manifested by no direct and 
dogmatic reference to Christian personages or doctrines. 

I sympathise with Prof, Chadwick’s feeling that a man who 
knew Virgil would not have disguised his knowledge, and would 
probably have lacked both inclination and ability to compose 
such a poem as Beotvulp-. But does not this feeling rest largely 
upon the analogy of other races and ages? Is it borne out by 
such known facts as we can gather about this period? The 
reticence of Beovmlf with reference to Christianity does not 
harmonize with one’s preconceived ideas; and Bishop Aldhelm 
gives us an even greater surprise. Let anyone read, or try to 
read, Aldhelm’s Epistola ad Acircium, sive liber de septenario et 
de metris. Let him then ask himself “Is it possible that this 
learned pedant can also have been the author of English poems 
which King Alfred—surely no mean judge—thought best of all 
he knew?” These poems may of course have been educated 
and learned in tone. But we have the authority of King Alfred 
for the fact that Aldhelm used to perform at the cross roads as 
a common minstrel, and that he could hold his audiences with 
such success that they resorted to him again and again^. Only 
after he had made himself popular by several performances did 
he attempt to weave edifying matter into his verse. And the 
popular, secular poetry of Aldhelm, his carmen triviale, remained 
current among the common people for centuries. Nor was 
Aldhelm’s classical knowledge of late growth, something super¬ 
imposed upon an earlier love of popular poetry, for he had 

^ Chadwick, Heroic Age, 74. 

* ** Litteris itaque ad plenum inetnictug, nativae quoque linguae non negli> 
gebat carmina; adeo ut, teste libro Elfredi, de quo superius dixi, nulla umquam 
aetate par ei fuerit quisquam. Poesim Anglicam posse facere, cantum com- 
ponere, eaden apposite vel canere vel dicere. Denique commemorat Elfredus 
carmen triviale, quod adhuc vulgo cantitatur, Aldelmum fecisse, aditiens 
causam qua probet rationabiliter tantum virum his quae videantur irivola 
institisse. Populum eo tempore semibarbarum, parum divinis sermonibus 
intentum, statim, cantatis missis, domes cursitare solitum. Ideo sanctum 
virum, super pontem qui nira et urbem continuat, abeuntibue se opposuisse 
obicem, quasi artem cantitandi professum. Eo plusquam semel facto, plebis 
favorem et oonoursum emeritum. Hoc commento sensiro inter ludicra verbis 
Soripturamm insertis, elves ad sanitatem reduxisse." William of Malmesboiy, 
De gestU porUificum Anglorum, ed. Eamiltcn, Rolls Series, 1S70, 336. 
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studied under Hadrian as a boy^. Later we are told that 
King Ine imported two Greek teachers from Athens for the help 
of Aldhelm and his school^; this may be exaggeration. 

Everything seems to show that about 700 an atmosphere 
existed in England which might easily have led a scholarly 
Englishman, acquainted with the old lays, to have set to work 
to compose an epic. Even so venerable a person as Bede, 
during his last illness, uttered his last teaching not, as we 
should expect on a priori grounds, in Latin hexameters, but in 
English metre. The evidence for this is conclusive®. But, at 
a later date, Alcuin would surely have condemned the min¬ 
strelsy of Aldhelm*. Even King Alfred seems to have felt that 
it needed some apology. It would have rendered Aldhelm 
liable to severe censure under the Laws of King Edgar®; and 
Dunstan’s biographer indignantly denies the charge brought 
against his hero of having learnt the heathen songs of his 
forefathers®. 

The evidence is not as plentiful as we might wish, but it 
rather suggests that the chasm between secular poetry and 
ecclesiastical learning was more easily bridged in the first 
generations after the conversion than was the case later. 

But, however that may be, it assuredly does not give any 
grounds for abandoning the old view, based largely upon 
grammatical and metrical considerations, which would make 
Beovmlf a product of the early eighth century, and substituting 
for it a theory which would make our poem a product of mixed 
Saxon and Danish society in the early tenth century. 

* “ Reverentissimo patri meaeque rudis infantiae venerando praeceptori 
Adriano.” Epint. (Aldhelrai Optra, ed. Giles, 1844, p. 330). 

* Faricius, Life, in Giles’ edition of Aldhelm, 1844, p. 357. 

* Letter of Cuthbert to Cuthwine, describing Bede’s last illness. “Et in 
nostra lingua, hoc est anglica, ut erat doctus in nostris carminibus, nonnuUa 
dixit. Nam et tunc Anglico carmine componens, multum compunctua aiebat, 
tie." The letter is quoted by Simeon of Durham, ed. Arnold, Both Seriu, 
I8$2, I, pp. 43-46, and is extant elsewhere, notably in a ninth century U3 at 
St Gall. 

* “quid Hinieldus cum Christo.” 

* “ )7£t £nig preost ne beo ealuscop, ne on enige wisan gllwige, mid him 
sylfom ojjhe mid 61>rum mannum ”—Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes o/ 
England, 1840, p. 400 (Laws of Edgar, cap. 58). 

^ “avitae gentilitatis vanissima didicisse carmina.” This charge is dis* 
missed as “ecabiera mendacii.” Vita Sancii Dunstani, by “B,” in Memorials 
of Dunstan, ed. Stubbs, Bolls Series, 1874, p. 11. Were these songs heroic or 
magic? 
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E. THE “JXJTE-QUESTION" REOPENED 

The view that the Geatas of Beowulf are the Jutes (luti, 
lutae) of Bede (i.e. the tribe which colonized Kent, the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire) has been held by many eminent scholars. 
It was dealt with only briefly above (pp. 8-9) because I thought 
the theory was now recognized as being no longer tenable. 
Lately, however, it has been maintained with conviction and 
ability by two Danish scholars, Schiitte and Kier. It therefore 
becomes necessary once more to reopen the question, now that 
the only elaborate discussion of it in the English language 
favours the “Jute-theory,” especially as Axel Olrik gave the 
support of his great name to the view that “the question is 
still open'” and that “the last word has not been said con¬ 
cerning the nationality of the Geatas^.” 

As in most controversies, a number of rather irrelevant side 
issues have been introduced®, so that from mere weariness 
students are sometimes inclined to leave the problem undecided. 
Yet the interpretation of the opening chapters of Scandinavian 
history turns upon it. 

Supporters of the “Jute-theory” have seldom approached 
the subject from the point of view of Old English. Bugge^ 
perhaps did so: but the “Jute-theory” has been held chiefly 
by students of Scandinavian history, literature or geography, 
like Fahlbeck®,Steen8trup*, Gering’, Olrik®, Schiitte® and Kier*®. 
But, now that the laws of Old English sound-change have been 

* The Htroic Legends of Denmark, New York, 1919, p. 32 (footnote). 

* Ibid. p. 39. 

* Thus, much space has been devoted to discussing whether “Gotland,” in 

the eleventh century Cotton ms of Alfred's Orosius, signifies Jutland. 1 believe 
that it does: but fail to see bow it can be argued from this that Alfred believed 
the Jutes to be “Geatas.” Old English had no special symbol for the semi¬ 
vowel./; so, to signify Jdllavd, Alfred would have written “Geotland” (Sievers, 
Oram. §§ 74, 175). Had he meant “Land of the Geatis” he would have written 
“Geataland” or “Geatland.” Surely “Gotland” is nearer to “Geotland” than 
to “Geatland.” * P.B.B. xii, 1-10. 

* See above, p, 8. Fahiberk has recently revised and re-stated his arguments. 

* Danmarks Riges Historie, i, 79 tie. 

* Beomtlf, iibersetzt von H. Gering, 1906, p. vii. 

* See above, also Nordisk Aandsliv, 10, wnere Olrik speaks of the Geatas 
as "Jyderne.” His arguments as presented to the Copenhagen Philnlogisk- 
hishriak Samfund are summarized by Schiitte, J.E.O. Ph. xi, 575-6. Clausen 
also supports the Jute-theory, D^nske Sludier, 1918 137-49. 

* J.t.Q.Ph, XJ, 674-602. 

^ Beoumlf, st Bidrag HI Nordtne Oldhistoru af Chr. Kier, Kt^benhavn, 1916. 
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clearly defined, it seldom happens that anyone who approaches 
the suhj ect primarily as a student of the Anglo-Saxon language 
holds the view that the Geatas are Jutes. 

And this is naturally so: for, from the point of view of 
language, the question is not disputable. The Geatas phono- 
logically are the Gautar (the modern Gotar of Southern Sweden). 
It is admitted that the words are identical^. And, equally, it 
is admitted that the word Geatas cannot be identical with the 
word lutiy lutae, used by Bede as the name of the Jutes who 
colonized Kent^. Bede’s luti, lutae, on the contrary, would 
correspond to a presumed Old English *Iuti or ^lutan^, current 
in his time in Northumbria. This in later Northumbrian would 
become lote, lotan (though the form lute, lutan might also 
survive). The dialect forms which we should expect (and which 
we find in the genitive and dative) corresponding to this would 
be: Mercian, Eote, Sotan; Late West-Saxon, Yte, Eion(through 
an intermediate Early West-Saxon *Iete, *letan, which is not 
recorded). 

If, then, the word Geatas came to supplant the correct form 
lote, lotan (or its Mercian and West-Saxon equivalents Eote, 
Euian, Yte, Ytan), this can only have been the result of confusion. 
Such confusion is, on abstract grounds, conceivable: it is always 
possible that the name of one tribe may come to be attached to 
another. “Scot” has ceased to mean “Irishman,” and has come 
to mean “ North Briton ”; and there is no intrinsic impossibility 
in the word G^tas having been transferred by Englishmen, from 
the half-forgotten Gautar, to the Jutes, and having driven out 
the correct name of the latter, tote, lotan. For example, there 
might have been an exiled Geatic family among the Jutish 
invaders, which might have become so prominent as to cause 

^ This is admitted by Bugge, P.B.B. xn, 6. “QedUM...isi aprachlich ein 
ganz anderer name als altn. J6tar, Jutar, bei Beda Jutae, nnd nach Beda im 
Chron. Sax. 449 Joium, Jutna...X)ie Oedtas...ti&gen einen namen der apraohlich 
mit altn. Qautar identisch ist.” 

* From a presumed Prim. Germ. *Euiiz, *Eutjaniz. The word in O.E. 
seems to have been declined both aa an »-stem and an n-stem, the n-stem forms 
being used more particularly in the gen. pin., just as in the case of the tribal 
names, Seaxe, Mierce (Sievers, § 2t^). The Latinized forms show the same 
duplication, the dat. Euciis pointing to an i-stem, the nom. Euikio to an n-stem, 
plu. *Euti(mts. For a discussion of the relation of the O.E. name to the Danish 
Jydtr, see Bjorkman in Anglia, Bziblatt, xxvm, 274-80: “Zn ae. EoU, TU, 
dan. Jyder ‘Jiiten’.” 
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the name G^tas to supplant the correct tote, Eote, etc. But, 
whoever the Geatas may have been, Beovmlf is their chief early 
record: indeed, almost all we know of their earliest history is 
derived from Beowulf. In Beowulf, therefore, if anywhere, the 
old names and traditions should be remembered. The word 
Geot occurs some 50 times in the poem. The poet obviously 
wishes to use other synonyms, for the sake of variety and 
alliteration: hence we get Weder-Geatas, Wederas, SM-Geatas, 
Gu^-Geatas. Now, if these Geatas are the Jutes, how comes 
it that the poet never calls them such, never speaks of them under 
the correct tribal name of Eote, etc., although this was the 
current name at the time Beowulf was written, and indeed for 
centuries later? 

For, demonstrably, the form Eote, etc., was recognized as 
the name of the Jutes till at least the twelfth century. Then 
it died out of current speech, and only Bede’s Latin luti (and 
the modern “Jute” derived therefrom) remained as terms used 
by the historians. The evidence is conclusive; 

(o) Bede, writing about the time when Beotoulf, in its 
present form, is supposed to have been composed, uses luti, 
lutae, corresponding to a presumed contemporary Northumbrian 
*luti, *lutan. 

(h) In the “Alfredian” translation of Bede, made almost 
two centuries after Bede’s time, we do indeed in one place find 
“Geata,” “Geatum” used to translate “lutarum,” “lutis,” 
instead of the correctly corresponding Mercian form “Eota,” 
“Eotum.” Only two mss are extant at this point. But 
since both agree, and since they belong to different types, it is 
probable that “Geata” here is no mere copyist’s error, but is 
due to the translator himself^ But, later, when the translator 

^ I regard it aa simply an error of the translator, possibly because be had 
before him a text in which Bede’s lutis bad been corrupted in this place into 
Oioiis, as it is in Ethelwerd: Canluarii de Qiotis trazerunl ori^inem, Vuhlii 
quoque. (Bk. i: other names which Ethelwerd draws from Bede in this section 
are equally corrupt.) 

Bede’s text runs: (i, 15) Aduenerav-t auUm de tribus Qermaniae populis 
fortionbus, id est Sazonibus, Anglis, lutis. De lutarum origins sunt Canluarii 
et Vietuarii; in the translation: “Comon hi of J»rim folcum Sam strangestan 
Germanie, >st [is] of Seaxum and of Angle and of Geatum. Of Geata fruman 
syndon Cantware and Wihtsstan”: (rv, 16) In proximam lutorum prouinciam 
lransiati...in locum, qui uocatur Ad I^pidemi “in ha neahmsegSe, seo is gececd 
Eota lond, in sume stowe seo is nemned ^t Stane” (Stoneham, near South¬ 
ampton). MS O.O.O.O. 41 reads “Ytena land”: see below. 
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has to render Bede’s “lutorum,” he gives, not “Geata,” but 
the correct Mercian “Eota.” There can be no possible doubt 
here, for five mss are extant at this point, and all give the 
correct form—four in the Mercian, “Eota,” whilst one gives 
the West-Saxon equivalent, “Ytena.” 

Now the (j^to-passage in the Bede translation is the chief 
piece of evidence which those who would explain the Geatas 
of Beowulf as “Jutes” can call: and it does not, in fact, much 
help them. What they have to prove is that the Beovmlf-'poet 
could consistently and invariably have used Geatas in the place 
of Eote. To produce an instance in which the two terms are 
both used by the same translator is very little use, when what 
has to be proved is that the one term had already, at a much 
earlier period, entirely ousted the other. 

All our other evidence is for the invariable use of the correct 
form lote, lotan^ etc. in Old English. 

(c) The passage from Bede was again translated, and in¬ 
serted into a copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which was 
sent quite early to one of the great abbeys of Northumbria^. 
In this, “lutis, lutarum” is represented by the correct North¬ 
umbrian equivalent, “lutum,” “lotum”; “lutna.” 

(d) This Northumbrian Chronicle, or a transcript of it, 
subsequently came South, to Canterbury. There, roughly about 
the year 1100, it was used to interpolate an Early West-Saxon 
copy of the Chronicle. Surely at Canterbury, the capital of 
the old Jutish kingdom, people must have known the correct 
form of the Jutish name, whether Geatas or lote. We find the 
forms “lotum,” “lutum”; “lutna.” 

(e) Corresponding to this Northumbrian (and Kentish) 
form lote, Mercian Eote, the Late West-Saxon form should be 
Yte. Now MS Corpus Chrisii College, Cambridge, 41, gives us 
“the Wessex version of the English Bede” and is written by 
a scribe who knew the Hampshire district^. In this ms the 
“ Eota ” of the Mercian original has been transcribed as “ Ytena,” 
“Eotum” as “Ytum,” showing that the scribe understood the 
tribal name and its equivalent correctly. This was about the 


1 Two Saxon ChronicUs, ed. Plummer, 1899. Introduction, pp. Ixx, IxxL 
^ Tht O B. vcnion of Bede'a Ecckeiaetical History, ed. Miller, u, xv, xvi, 1898. 
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time of the Norman Conquest, but the name continued to be 
understood till the early twelfth century at least. For Florence 
of Worcester records that William Rufus was slain in Nona 
Foresta quae lingua Anglorum Yiene nuncwpaiur’, and in another 
place he speaks of the same event as happening in prouincia 
Jutamm in Nona Foresta^, which shows that Florence under¬ 
stood that “Ytene” was Ytena land, “the province of the 
Jutes.” 

It comes, then, to this. The “Jute-hypothesis” postulates 
not only that, at the time Beovmlf was composed, Gmtas had 
come to mean “Jutes,” but also that it had so completely 
ousted the correct old name luti, lote, 2ote, Yle, that none of 
the latter terms are ever used in the poem as synonyms for 
Beowulf’s people*. Yet all the evidence shows that luti etc. 
was the recognized name when Bede wrote, and we have 
evidence at intervals showing that it was so understood till 
four centuries later. But not only was luti, lote never super¬ 
seded in O.E. times; there is no real evidence that Geatas was 
ever generally used to signify “Jutes.” The fact that one 
translator in one passage (writing probably some two centuries 
after Beowulf was composed) uses “Geata,” “Geatum,” where 
he should have used “Eota,” “Eotura,” does not prove the 
misnomer to have been general—especially when the same 
translator subsequently uses the correct form “Eota.” 

I do not think sufl&cient importance has been attached to 
what seems (to me) the vital argument against the “Jute- 
theory.” It is not merely that Gmtas is the exact phonological 
equivalent of Gautar (Gotar) and cannot be equivalent to Bede’s 
luti. This difficulty may be got over by the assumption that 
somehow the luti, or some of them, had adopted the name 
Geatas: and we are not in a position to disprove such assumption. 
But the advocates of the “ Jute-theory ” have further to assume 
that, at the date when Beou'ulf was written, the correct name 
luti (Northumbrian lote, Mercian Bote, West-Saxon Yle) must 
have so passed into disuse that it could not be once used as a 

* Florentii Wigorn. Chron., ed. Thorpe, n, 45; i, 276. 

* It cannot be aaid that this is due to textual corruption in our late copj 
for the alliteration constantly demands a G-form, not a Towel-form. 

C. B. 


22 
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synonym for Beowulf’s people, by oux synonym-hunting poet. 
And this assumption we are in a position to disprove. 

The Jute-theory would therefore still be untenable on the 
ground of the name, even though it were laboriously proved 
that, from the historical and geographical standpoint, there 
was more to be said for it than had hitherto been recognized. 
But even this has not been proved: quite the reverse. As I 
have tried to show above, historical and geographical con¬ 
siderations, though in themselves not absolutely conclusive, 
point emphatically to an identification with the Gotar, rather 
than with the Jutes^. 

The relations of Beowulf and the Geatas with the kings of 
Denmark and of Sweden are the constant topic of the poem. 
Now the land of the Gotar was situated between Denmark and 
Sweden. But if the Geatas be Jutes, their neighbours were the 
Danes on the east and the Angles on the south; farther away, 
across the Cattegat lay the Gotar, and beyond these the Swedes. 
If the Geatas be Jutes, why should their immediate neighbours, 
the Angles, never appear in Beowulf as having any dealings 
with them? And why, above all, should the Gotar never be 
mentioned, whilst the Swedes, far to the north, play so large 
a part? Even if Swedes and Gotar had at this time been 
under one king, the Gotar could not have been thus ignored, 
seeing that, owing to their position, the brunt of the fighting 
must have fallen on them^. But we know that the Gotar were 
independent. The strictly contemporary evidence of Procopius 
shows quite conclusively that they were one of the strongest 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms®. How then could warfare be 
carried on for three generations between Jutes and Swedes 
without concerning the Gotar, whose territory lay in between? 

Again, in the “Catalogue of Kings” in Widsith, the Swedes 
are named with their famous king Ongentheow. The Jutes 
{Yte) are also mentioned, with their king. And their king is 

^ See pp. 8, 9 above, §§ 2-7. 

^ Just as, for example, in Htimskringla: Haraldz saga itw hdrfagra, 13-17, 
the Gotar are constantly mentioned, because the kingdom of Sweden is being 
attacked from their side. 

^ Procopius tells us that there were in Thule (i.e. the Scandinavian peninsula) 
thirteen nations, each under its own king: e^triXeU H elixi xari Iffyot iKcwror... 
uy iffyos (y rcXvayffpujroy ol Vavroi eiffi (BelL OolL ii, 15). 
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not Hrethel, Hsethcyn, Hygelac or Heardred, but a certain 
Gefwulf, whose name does not even alliterate with that of any 
known king of the Geatas^. 

Again, in the (certainly very early) Book on MomierSy 
Hygelac is described as Huiglaucus qui imperavit Getis. Now 
Getis can mean Gotar^, but can hardly mean Jutes. 

The geographical case against the identification ofGeatas 
and Gotar depends upon the assumption that the western sea- 
coast of the Gotar in ancient times must have coincided with 
that of West Gothland (Vestra-Gotland) in mediajval and 
modern times. Now as this coast consists merely of a small 
strip south of the river Gotaelv, it is argued that the Gotar 
could not be the maritime Geatas of Beowulf, capable of under¬ 
taking a Viking raid to the mouth of the Rhine. But the 
assumption that the frontiers of the Gotar about a.d. 500 were 
the same as they were a thousand years later, is not only im¬ 
probable on a priori grounds, but, as Schiick has shown^, can 
be definitely disproved. Adam of Bremen, writing in the 
eleventh century, speaks of the river Gothelba (Gotaelv) as 
running through the midst of the peoples of the Gotar. And 
the obvious connection between the name of the river and the 
name of the people seems to make it certain that Adam is 
right, and that the original Gotar must have dwelt around the 
river Gotaelv. But, if so, then they were a maritime folk: for 
the river Gotaelv is merely the outlet which connects Lake Wener 
with the sea, running a course almost parallel with the shore and 
nowhere very distant from it^. But even when Adam wrote, the 

* On this alliteration-test, wbich is very important, see above, pp. 10-11. 

* Oela was the recognized Latin synonym for Gothus, and is used in this 
sense in the sixth century, e.g. by Venantius Fortunatus and Jordanes. And 
the Gotar are constantly called Oothi, e.g. in the formula rex Sueorum et Gothonim 
(for the date of t bim ffirmnlft Hftft fifiderqvist in the Historisk Tidshrift. 1915: Agde 
Uppsvearne rdU ait toga och vrdka konung) ; or Saxo, Bk. xm (ed. Holder, p. 420, 
describing how the Gothi invited a candidate to be king, and slew the rival 
claimant, who was supported by the legally more constitutional suffrages of 
the Swedes); or Adam of Bremen (as quoted below). 

* Folhnamnet Oeata^, p. o etc. 

* Speaking of the Gotaelv, Adam says “lUe oritur in praedictis alpibus, 
perque medics Oothorum populos currit in Oceanum, unde et Gothelba dicitur.” 
Adami Canonici Bremensis, Oesia Hamm. eccl. ponlificum, Lib. rv, in Migne, 
OXLVI, 637. Modem scholars are of the opinion that the borrowing has been 
rather the other way. According to Noreen the river Gdtaelv (Gautelfr) gets 
its name as the outflow from Lake Vsener. (Cf. O.E. geotan, gwt, “pour.”) 
Gotland (Gautland) is the country around the river, and the Ghtar (Gautar) 

22—2 
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Gotar to the north of the river had long been politically subject 
to Norway^: and the Heimskringla tells us how this happened. 

Harold Fairhair, King of Norway (a contemporary of King 
Alfred), attacked them: they had staked the river Gotaelv 
against him, but he moored his ships to the stakes^ and harried 
on either shore: he fought far and wide in the country, had many 
battles on either side of the river, and finally slew the leader of 
the Gotar, Hrani Gauzki (the Gotlander). Then he annexed 
to Norway all the land north of the river and west of Lake 
Wener. Thenceforward the Gotaelv was the boundary between 
Norway and West Gothland, though the country ultimately 
became Swedish, as it now is. But it is abundantly clear from 
the Heimskringla that Harold regarded as hostile all the 
territory north of the Gotaelv, and between Lake Wener and 
the sea® (the old Eanriki and the modern Bohuslan). 

But, if so, then the objection that the Gotar are not a 
sufficiently maritime people becomes untenable. For precisely 
to this region belong the earliest records of maritime warfare 
to be found in the north of Europe, possibly the earliest in 
Europe. The smooth rocks of Bohuslan are covered with 
incised pictures of the Bronze age: and the favourite subject 
of these is ships and naval encounters. About 120 different 
pictures of ships and sea fights are reproduced by one scholar 
alone^. And at the present day this province of Goteborg and 
Bohus is the most important centre in Sweden both of fishery 
and shipping. Indeed, more than one quarter of the total ton¬ 
nage of the modern Swedish mercantile marine comes from this 
comparatively tiny strip of coast®. 

get their name from the country. See Noreen, Vara Orlnamn och deras Ur- 
tprunfjliga Beii/delse, in Spridda Sludier, ii, 91, 139. 

^ The Scholiast, in bis commentary on Adam, records the later state of things, 
when the Gotar were contined to the south of the river: ‘^Gothelba fluvius a 
Nordmannis Gothiam separat.” 

* Heimskringla, cap. 17. 

* “ Hann [Haraldr] er uti A herskipum allan vetrinn ok herjar a Rdnriki” 
(cap. 15). Haraldr konunerr forvitia um Gautland berskildi, oh Atti har marear 
orrostur tveim megin elfarinnar....i;{San lagti Haraldr konungr land alt undir 
sik fyrir nor?ian elfina ok fyrirveatan Vajni’’ (cap. 17). Heimskringla: Haraldz 
saga ins hdrfagra, udaiv. F. Jonsson, Kjiibenhavn, 1893-1900. 

* Baltzer (L.), Glyphes des rockers du Bohuslan, avec «nc preface de V. Rydberg, 
Gothembourg, 1881. See also Baltzer, N^ra af de vikiigaste Hdllristningama, 
Goteborg, 1911. 

^ Guinchard, Sweden: Historical and Staiistical Handbook, 1914, n, 549. 
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It is surely quite absurd to urge that the men of this coast 
could not have harried the Frisians in the manner in which 
Hygelac is represented as doing. And surely it is equally absurd 
to urge that the people of this coast would not have had to fear 
a return attack from the Frisians, after the downfall of their 
own kings. The Frisians seem to have been “ the chief channel 
of communication between the North and West of Europe^” 
before the rise of the Scandinavian Vikings, and to have been 
supreme in the North Sea. The Franks were of course a land 
power, but the Franks, when in alliance with the Frisians, were 
by no means helpless at sea. Gregory of Tours tells us that 
they overthrew Hygelac on land, and then in a sea fight annihi¬ 
lated his fleet. Now the poet says that the Geatas may expect 
war when the Franks and Frisians hear of Beowulf’s fall. The 
objection that, because they feared the Franks, the Geatas 
must have been reachable by land, depends upon leaving the 
“and Frisians” out of consideration. 

“Now we may look for a time of war” says the messenger 
“when the fall of our king is known among the Franks and 
Frisians”: then he gives a brief account of the raid upon the 
land of the Frisians and concludes: “Ever since then has the 
favour of the Merovingian king been denied us^.” What is 
there in this to indicate whether the raiders came from Jutland, 
or from the coast of the Gotar across the Cattegat, 50 miles 
further oS? The messenger goes on to anticipate hostility from 
the Swedes®. To this, at any rate, the Gotar were more exposed 
than the Jutes. Further, he concludes by anticipating the utter 
overthrow of the Geatas^: and the poet expressly tells us that 
these forebodings were justified®. There must therefore be a 
reference to some famous national catastrophe. Now the Gotar 
did lose their independence, and were incorporated into the 
Swedish kingdom. When did the Jutes suffer any similar 
downfall at the hands of either Frisians, Franks, or Swedes? 

The other geographical and historical arguments urged in 
favour of the Jutes, when carefully scrutinized, are found either 

'■ 8e® Chadwick, Oripn, 93; Heroic Age, 51. 

‘ IL 2910-21. 8m Schutte, 679,683. » 11. 2922-3007. 

* IL 3018-27. • IL 3029-30. 
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equally indecisive, or else actually to tell against the “Jute- 
theory.” Schiitte^ thinks that the name “Wederas” (applied 
in Beovmlf to the Geatas) is identical with the name Eudoses 
(that of a tribe mentioned by Tacitus, who may^ have dwelt in 
Jutland). But this is impossible phonologically: Wederas is 
surely a shortened form of Weder-Geatas^ “the Storm-Geatas.” 
Indeed, we have, in favour of the Gotar-theory, the fact that the 
very name of the Wederas survives on the Bohuslan coast to 
this day, in the Wader Oar and the Wader Fiord. 

Advocates of the “Jute-theory” lay great stress upon the 
fact that Gregory of Tours and the Liher Historiae Francorum 
call Hygelac a Dane®: Dani cum rege suo Chochilaico. Now, 
when Gregory wrote in the sixth century, either the Jutes were 
entirely distinct from, and independent of, the Danes, or they 
were not. If they were distinct, how do Gregory’s words help 
the “Jute-theory”? He must be simply using “Dane,” like 
the Anglo-Saxon historians, for “Scandinavian.” But if the 
Jutes were not distinct from the Danes, then we have an argu¬ 
ment against the “Jute-theory.” For we know from Beovmlf 
that the Geatas were quite distinct from the Danes^, and quite 
independent of them®. 

It is repeatedly urged that the Geatas and Swedes fight 
ofer 5^®. But sx can mean a great fresh-water lake, like Lake 
Wener, just as well as the ocean’: and as a matter of fact we 
know that the decisive battle did take place on Lake Wener, 
in stagno Waener, a Vaenis isi^. Lake Wener is an obvious 
battle place for Gotar and Swedes. They were separated by 
the great and almost impassable forests of “Tived” and 
“Kolmird,” and the lake was their simplest way of meeting®. 
But it does not equally fit Jutes and Swedes. 

It is repeatedly objected that the Gotar are remote from 

the Anglo-Saxons^®. Possibly: but remoteness did not prevent 

1 pp. 576, 581. 

^ The reason for locating the Eudoaes in Jutland is that the name baa, very 
hazardously, been identified with that of the Jutes, Eutionea. Obviously this 
argument could no longer be used, if the Eudoaea were the “Wederas.” 

* See e.g. Schiitte, 679-80. * ^eouml/, 1866. ‘ 1830 e#c. 

® Beovmlf, 2394. See Schiitte, 576-9. 

’ Seo ia f)sr toyrcft micelne aS. Orosius, ed. Sweet, 12, 24. 

‘ See above, p. 7. * As Miss Paues, herself a Geai, points out to me. 

Kier, 39; Schutte, 682, 691 elc. 
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the Anglo-Saxous from being interested in heroes of the Huns 
or Gotha or Burgundians or Longohards, who were much more^ 
distant. And the absence of any direct connection between 
the history of the Geatas and the historic Anglo-Saxon records, 
affords a strong presumption that the Geatas were a somewhat 
alien people. If the people of Beowulf, Hygelac, and Hrethel, 
were the same people as the Jutes who colonized Kent and 
Hampshire, why do we never, in the Kentish royal genealogies 
or elsewhere, find any claim to such connection ? The Mercians 
did not so forget their connection with the old Ofia of Angel, 
although a much greater space of time had intervened. The 
fact that we have no mention among the ancestors of Beowulf 
and Hygelac of any names which we can connect with the 
Jutish genealogy affords, therefore, a strong presumption that 
they belonged to some other tribe. 

The strongest historical argument for the “Jute-theory” was 
that produced by Bugge. The Ynglinga tal represents Ottar 
(who is certainly the Ohthere of Beowulf) as having fallen in 
Vendel, and this Vendel was clearly understood as being the 
district of that name in North Jutland. The body of this 
Swedish king was torn asunder by carrion birds, and he was 
remembered as “the Vendel-crow,” a mocking nickname which 
pretty clearly goes back to primitive times. Other ancient 
authors attributed this name, not to Ottar, but to his father, 
who can be identified with the Ongentheow of Beowulf. This 
would seem to indicate that the hereditary foes of Ongentheow 
and the Swedish kings of his house were, after all, the Jutes of 

Vendel. 

But Knut Stjerna has shown that the Vendel from which 
“ Ottar Vendel-crow” took his name was probably not the Vendel 
of Jutland at all, but the place of that name north of Uppsala, 
famous for the splendid grave-finds which show it to have been 
of peculiar importance during our period^. And subsequent 
research has shown that a huge grave-mound, near this Vendel, 
is mentioned in a record of the seventeenth century as King 

‘ 8©e above, pp. 99, 100. 

* Vendel och Venitlkraka in A.f.n.F. xxi, 71-SO; see Eaeays, trana. Clark 

Hall. 60-<2. 
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Ottar*8 mound, and is still popularly known as tke mound of 
Ottar Vendel-crow^. But, if so, this story of the Vendel-crow, 
so far fropi supporting the “Jute-hypothesis,” tells against it: 
nothing could be more suitable than Vendel, north of Uppsala, 
as the “last ditch” to which Ongentheow retreated, if we 
assume his adversaries to have been the Gotar: but it would not 
suit the Jutes so well. 

An exploration of the mound has proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that it was raised to cover the ashes of Ottar Vendel-crow, 
the Ohthere of Beowulf^. That Ohthere fell in battle against the 
Geatas there is nothing, in Beowulf or elsewhere, to prove. But 
the fact tha t his ashes were laid in mound at Vendel in Sweden 
makes it unlikely that he fell in battle against the Jutes, and is 
quite incompatible with what we are told in the Ynglinga saga 
of his body having been torn to pieces by carrion fowl on a 
mound in Vendel in Jutland. It now becomes clear that this 
story, and the tale of the crow of wood made by the Jutlanders 
in mockery of Ottar, is a mere invention to account for the name 
Vendel-crow: the name, as so often, has survived, and a new 
story has grown up to give a reason for the name. 

What “Vendel-crow” originally implied we cannot be quite 
sure. Apparently “Crow” or “Vendel-crow” is used to this day 
as a nickname for the inhabitants of Swedish Vendel. Ottar 
may have been so called because be was buried (possibly because 
he lived) in Vendel, not, like other members of his race, his son 
and his father, at Old Uppsala. But however that may be, 
what is clear is that, as the name passed from the Swedes to 
those Norwegian and Icelandic writers who have handed it down 

* This grave monnd is mentioned as “Kong Ottars Hog” in Auartal for 
Stoea orh Gotha Kununga Hus, by J. Peringskiold, Stockholm, 1725, p. 13, and 
earlier, in 1677, it is mentioned by the same name in some notes of an anti¬ 
quarian survey. That the name “Vendel-crow” is now attached to it is stated by 
Dr Almgren. These early references seem conclusive: little weight could, of 
course, be carried by the modem name alone, since it might easily be of learned 
origin. The mound was opened in 1914-16, and the contents showed it to belong 
to about 500 to SrO A.n., which asrees excellently with the date of Ohthere. 
See two articles in Fomtannen for 1917: an account of the opening of the mound 
by S. Lindq ist entitled “Ottarshogen i Vendel” (pp. 127-43) and a discussion 
of early Swedish history in the light of archaeology, by B. Nerman, “Ynglinga* 
sagan i arkeologisk belysning” (esp. pp. 24:1-6). See also Bjorkman in Sor- 
disk TiHskrifi, Stockholm, 1917, p. 169, and Eigennamen im Beowulf. 1920, 
pp. P6 99. 

* See Appendix F: Beowulf and the Arohsologists, esp. p. 356, below. 
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to us, Vendel of Sweden was naturally misunderstood as the 
more familiar Vendel of Jutland. Stjerna’s conjecture is con¬ 
firmed. The Swedish king’s nickname, far from pointing to 
ancient feuds between Jute and Swede, is shown to have nothing 
whatsoever to do with Jutland. 

It appears, then, that G^tas is phonologically the equivalent 
of “Gotar,” but not the equivalent of “Jutes”; that what we 
know of the use of the word “Jutes” (7oie, etc.) in Old English 
makes it incredible that a poem of the length of Beovmlf could 
be written, concerning their heroes and their wars, without 
even mentioning them by their correct name; that in many 
respects the geographical and historical evidence fits the Gotar, 
but does not fit the Jutes; that the instances to the contrary, 
in which it is claimed that the geographical and historical 
evidence fits the Jutes but does not fit the Gotar, are all found 
on examination to be either inconclusive or actually to favour 
the Gotar. 

F. BEOWULF AND THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 

The peat-bogs of Schleswig and Denmark have yielded finds 
of the first importance for English archaeology. These “moss- 
finds” are great collections, chiefly of arms and accoutrements, 
obviously deposited with intention. The first of these great 
discoveries, that of Thorsbjerg, was made in the heart of ancient 
Angel: the site of the next, Nydam, also comes within the area 
probably occupied by either Angles or Jutes; and most of the 
rest of the “moss-finds” were in the closest neighbourhood of 
the old Anglian home. The period of the oldest deposits, as is 
shown by the Roman coins found among them, is hardly before 
the third century a.d., and some authorities would make it 
considerably later. 

An account of these discoveries will be found in Engelhardt’s 
Denmark in the Early Iron Age^, 1866: a volume which sum- 

^ By the Early Iron Age. Engelhardt meant from 250 to 450 a.d.: but more 
recent Danish ecbolars have placed these deposite in the fifth century, with some 
overlapping into the preceding and succeeding centuries (.Miiller, Vor Oldtid, 
661; Wimmer, Die Runentchri/t, 301, etc.). The Swedieh archaologists, Knut 
8tjema and 0. Almsren, agree with Ent'clhardt, datinc the firi'U between about 
250 and 450 A.D. (Stjeroa’a Rsaaye, trano. Clark Hall, p. 149, and Inlroduction, 
zuii-iii). 
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marizes the results of Engelhardt’s investigations during the 
preceding seven years. He had published in Copenhagen 
Thorshjerg Mosefund, 1863; Nydam Mosefund, 1865. Engel¬ 
hardt’s work at Nydam was interrupted by the war of 1864: 
the finds had to be ceded to Germany, and the exploration was 
continued by German scholars. Engelhardt consoled himself 
that these “subsequent investigations...do not seem to have 
been carried on with the necessary care and intelligence,” and 
continued his own researches witHn the narrowed frontiers of 
Denmark, pubhshing two monographs on the mosses of Fiinen: 
Kragehul Mosefund, 1867; Yimose Fundel, 1869. 

These deposits, however, obviously belong to a period much 
earlier than that in which Beowulf was written: indeed most of 
them certainly belong to a period earlier than that in which the 
historic events described in Beowulf occurred; so that, close as 
is their relation with Anglian civilization, it is with the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Angles while still on the continent. 

The Archeology of Beowulf has been made the subject of 
special study by Knut Stjerna, in a series of articles which 
appeared between 1903 and his premature death in 1909. A 
good service has been done to students of Beowulf by Dr Clark 
Hall in collecting and translating Stjerna’s essays^. They are a 
mine of useful information, and the reproductions of articles 
from Scandinavian grave-finds, with which they are so copiously 
illustrated, are invaluable. The magnificent antiquities from 
Vendel, now in the Stockholm museum, are more particularly 
laid under contribution^. Dr Clark Hall added a most useful 
“Index of things mentioned in Beowuipf well illustrated. 
Here again the illustrations, with few exceptions, are from 
Scandinavian finds. 

^ Essays <m gveslions connected xeith the O.B. poem of Beowulf, trana. and 
r Clark Hall» (Viking Club), Coventry. (Reviews by Klaeber, 

J.E^O.Pk. xm, 167-73. weighty; Mawer, M.L.N. vm, 242-3: Athen^mf 1913, 

I, 459-60; Archiv, cxxxn, 238-9; Scbutte, A.f.n.F. xxxm, 64-96, elaborate.) 

* An account of these was given at the time by H. Stolpe, who undertook 
the excavation. See hia Vendelfyndet, in the Anliqvartsk Tidskrifi for Sverige, 
ym, 1, 1-34, and Hildebrand (H.) in the same, 35-64 (1884). Stolpe did not 
live to issue the definitive account of his work, OraffdUet vid Vendel, beskrifvet af 
H. Stolpe och T. J. Ame, Stockholm, 1912. 

• AUo added as an Appendix to his Beowulf translation, 1911. 
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Two weighty arguments as to the origin of Beowulf have 
been based upon arohseology. In the first place it has been 
urged by Dr Clark Hall that: 

“If the poem is read in the light of the evidence which Stjerna baa 
marshalled in the essays as to the profusion of gold, the prevalence of 
ring-swords, of boar-helmets, of ring-corslets, and ring-money, it 
becomes clear how strong the distinctively Scandinavian colouring is, 
and how comparatively Uttle of the mise-en-scine must be due to the 
English author',” 

Equally, Prof. Klaeber finds in Stjerna’s investigations a 
strong argument for the Scandinavian character of Beowuip. 

Now Stjerna, very rightly and naturally, drew his illustra¬ 
tions of Beowulf from those Scandinavian, and especially 
Swedish, grave-finds which he knew so well: and very valuable 
those illustrations are. But it does not follow, because the one 
archfieologist who has chosen to devote his knowledge so whole¬ 
heartedly to the elucidation of Beowulf was a Scandinavian, 
using Scandinavian material, that therefore Beowulf is Scandi¬ 
navian. This, however, is the inference which Stjerna himself 
was apt to draw, and which is still being drawn from his work. 
Stjerna speaks of our poem as a monument raised by the Geatas 
to the memory of their saga-renowned king®, though he allows 
that certain features of the poem, such as the dragon-fight^, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Of course, it must be allowed that accounts such as those of 
the fighting between Swedes and Geatas, if they are historical 
(and they obviously are), must have originated from eye¬ 
witnesses of the Scandinavian battles: but I doubt if there is 
anything in Beowulf so purely Scandinavian as to compel ua to 
assume that any line of the story, in the poetical form in which 
we now have it, was necessarily composed in Scandinavia. Even 
if it could be shown that the conditions depicted in Beowulf can 
be better illustrated from the grave-finds of Vendel in Sweden 
than from English diggings, this would not prove Beowulf 
Scandinavian. Modem scientific arcb®ology is surely based on 
chronology as well as geography. The English finds date from 

' Clark HaU’s Preface to Stjema’s Easaye, p. xz. 

• J.E.Q.Ph. xm, 1914, p. 172. 

• Eaaaya, p. 239: cf. p. 84. * p. 39. 
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the period before 650 a.d., and the Vendel finds from the period 
after. Beowulf might well show similarity rather with contem¬ 
porary art abroad than with the art of earlier generations at 
home. For intercourse was more general than is always realized. 
It was not merely trade and plunder which spread fashions from 
nation to nation. There were the presents of arms which Tacitus 
mentions as sent, not only privately, but with public ceremony, 
from one tribe to another^. Similar presentations are indicated 
in Beowulf-; we find them equally at the court of the Ostro- 
gothic Theodoric®; Charles the Great sent to Offa of Mercia 
unum halteum ei unum gladium huniscum*; according to the 
famous story in the Heimskringla, Athelstan sent to Harold 
Fairhair of Norway a sword and belt arrayed with gold and 
silver; Athelstan gave Harold’s son Hakon a sword which was 
the best that ever came to Norway®. It is not surprising, then, 
if we find parallels between English poetry and Scandinavian 
grave-finds, both apparently dating from about the year 700 a.d. 
But 1 do not think that there is any special resemblance, though, 
both in Beowulf and in the Vendel graves, there is a profusion 
lacking in the case of the simpler Anglo-Saxon tomb-furniture. 

Let us examine the five points of special resemblance, alleged 
by Dr Clark Hall, on the basis of Stjerna’s studies. 

“The profusion of gold.” Gold is indeed lavishly used in 
Beowulf: the golden treasure found in the dragon’s lair was so 
bulky that it had to be transported by waggon. And, certainly, 
gold is found in greater profusion in Swedish than in English 
graves: the most casual visitor to the Stockholm museum must 
be impressed by the magnificence of the exhibits there. But, 
granting gold to have been rarer in England than in Sweden, I 
cannot grant Stjerna’s contention that therefore an English 
poet could not have conceived the idea of a vast gold hoard®; 
or that, even if the poet does deck his warriors with gold some¬ 
what more sumptuously than was actually the case in England, 

^ Oermania, cap. xv. * IL 378, 470. 

* Cassiodorus, Variae, v, 1. 

* Walter, Corpus juris Germanici aniiqui, 1824, n, 125. 

* Heimskringla, Haraldz saga, cap. 38^0. 

* “The idea of a gold hoard undoubtelty points to the earlier version of the 
Beowulf poem having originated in Scandinavia. No such ‘gold period’ ever 
existed in Britain.” Essays, p. 147. 
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we can draw any argument from it. For, if the dragon in BeowulJ 
guards a treasure, so equally does the typical dragon of Old 
English proverbial lore'. Beowulf is spoken of as gold-wlanc, 
but the typical thegn in Finnsburg is called gold-hladen^. The 
sword found by Beowulf in the hall of Grendel’s mother has a 
golden hilt, but the English proverb had it that “gold is in its 
place on a man’s sword®.” Heorot is hung with golden tapestry, 
but gold-inwoven fabric has been unearthed from Saxon graves 
at Taplow, and elsewhere in England^. Gold glitters in other 
poems quite as lavishly as in Beowulf, sometimes more so. 
Widsith made a hobby of collecting golden beagas. The subject of 
Waldere is a fight for treasure. The byrnie of Waldere ® is adorned 
with gold: so is that of Holofernes in Judith^, so is that of the 
typical warrior in the Elene'^. Are all these poems Scandinavian? 

“The prevalence of ring-swords.” We know that swords were 
sometimes fitted with a ring in the hilt *. It is not clear whether 
the object of this ring was to fasten the hilt by a strap to the 
wrist, for convenience in fighting (as has been the custom with 
the cavalry sword in modern times) or whether it was used to 
attach the “peace bands,” by which the hilt of the sword was 
sometimes fixed to the scabbard, when only being worn cere¬ 
monially*. The word kring-msel. applied three times to the sword 
in Beoxoulf, has been interpretated as a reference to these “ring- 
swords,” though it is quite conceivable that it may refer only 
to the damascening of the sword with a ringed pattern'*. 
Assuming that the reference in Beowulf is to a “ring-sword,” 
Stjerna illustrates the allusion from seven ring-swords, or frag¬ 
ments of ring-swords, found in Sweden. But, as Dr Clark Hall 
himself points out (whilst oddly enough accepting this argument 

* Cottonian (humic Verses, 11. 28-7. ® I. U. 

* Exeter Gnomic Verses, 1. 126. ' Baldwin Brown, m, 385. iv, 640. 

‘ £. L 19. * 1 339. ’ I. 991. 

• Cf. Falk, AUnordische Waffenkunde, 28. 

• I would suggest this as the more likely because, if the ring were inserted 
for a practical purpose, it is not easy to see why it later survived in the form 
of a mere knob, which is neither useful nor ornamental. But if it were used to 
attach the symbolical “peace bands,” it may have been retained, in a “fossilized 
form,” with a symbolical meaning. 

“ Most editors indeed do take it in this sense, though recently Schiicking 
has adopted Stjema’s explanation of “ring-sword.” In 1. 322, Falk (27) takes 
hing-lrtn to refer to a “ring-adorned sword,” though it may well mean a 

ring.bymie. 
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as proof of the Scandinavian colouring of Beowulf) four ring- 
swords at least have been found in England^ And these English 
swords are real ring-swords; that is to say, the pommel is fur¬ 
nished with a ring, within which another ring moves (in the 
oldest type of sword) quite freely. This freedom of movement 
seems, however, to be gradually restricted, and in one of these 
English swords the two rings are made in one and the same piece. 
In the Swedish swords, however, this restriction is carried 
further, and the two rings are represented by a knob growing 
out of a circular base. Another sword of this “knob’’-type has 
recently been found in a Frankish tomb^ and yet another in 
the Rhineland®. It seems to be agreed among archaeologists 
that the English type, as found in Kent, is the original, and that 
the Swedish and continental “ring-swords” are merely imita¬ 
tions, in which the ring has become conventionalized into a 
knob^. But, if so, how can the mention of a ring-sword 
in Beowulf (if indeed that be the meaning of kring-mxl) 
prove Scandinavian colouring? If it proved anything (which 
it does not) it would tend to prove the reverse, and to 
locate Beowulf in Kent, where the true ring-swords have been 
found. 

“The prevalence of boar-helmets.” It is true that several 
representations of warriors wearing boar-helmets have been 
found in Scandinavia. But the only certainly Anglo-Saxon 

^ Actually, I believe, more: for two ring ewords were found at Faveraham, 
and are now in the British Museum. For an account of one of them see Roach 
Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, 1868, vol. vi, 139. In this specimen both the 5xed 
ring and the ring which moves within it are complete circles. But in the Gilton 
sword {Archxologia, xxs, 132) and in the sword discovered at Bifrons {Archaeo’ 
logia Canliana, x, 312) one of the rings no longer forms a complete circle, and 
in the sword discovered at Sarre {Archseol. Cant, vi, 172) the rings are fixed 
together, and one of them has little resemblance to a ring at all. 

* At Concevreux. It is described by M. Jules Pilloy in Mdmoires de la 
Soci^^ Acaddmique de St Quentin, 4® S6r. tom. xvi, 1913; see esp. pp. 36-7. 

’ See Lindenschmit, “ Germanisches Schwert mit ungewohnlicber Bildong 
des Knaufes,” in Die Altertumer unaerer heidnischen Vorzeil, v Bd., v Heft, 
Taf. 30, p. 165, Mainz, 1905. 

* Salin has no doubt that the Swedish type from Uppland (his figure 252) 
is later than even the latest type of English ring-sword (the Sarre pommel, 251) 
which is itself later than the Faversham (249) or Bifrons (250) pommel. See 
Salin (B.), Die Allgermaniache Thierornamentik, Stockholm. 1904, p. 101. The 
same conclusion is arrived at by Lindenschmit: “Die urspriingliche Form ist 
wohl in dem, unter Nr. 249 von Salin abgebildeten Schweitknopf aus Kent zu 
sehen”; and even more emphatically by Pilloy, who pronounces the Swedish 
Vendel sword both on account of its “ring” and other characteristics, as 
‘inspiree par un module venu de cette contr^ [Angleterre].” 
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helmet yet found in England has a boar-crest^; and this is, I 
believe, the only actual boar-helmet yet found. How then can 
the boar-helmets of Beowulf show Scandinavian rather than 
Anglo-Saxon origin? 

“The prevalence of ring-corslets.” It is true that only one 
trace of a byrnie, and that apparently not of ring-mail, has so 
far been found in an Anglo-Saxon grave. (We have somewhat 
more abundant remains from the period prior to the migration 
to England: a pecuharly fine corslet of ring-mail, with remains 
of some nine others, was found in the moss at Thorsbjerg^ in 
the midst of the ancient Anglian continental home; and other 
ring-corslets have been found in the neighbourhood of Angel, at 
Vimose® in Fiinen.) But, for the period when Beowulf must 
have been composed, the ring-corslet is almost as rare in 
Scandinavia as in England*; the artist, however, seems to be 
indicating a byrnie upon many of the warriors depicted on the 
Vendel helm (Grave 14: seventh century). Equally, in England, 
warriors are represented on the Franks Casket as wearing the 
byrnie: also the laws of Ine (688-95) make it clear that the byrnie 
was by no means unknown®. Other Old EngUsh poems, certainly 
not Scandinavian, mention the ring-byrnie. How then can the 
mention of it in Beoumlf be a proof of Scandinavian origin ? 

“The prevalence of ring-money.” Before minted money 
became current, rings were used everywhere among the Teutonic 
peoples. Gold rings, intertmned so as to form a chain, have been 
found throughout Scandinavia, presumably for use as a medium 
of exchange. The term locenra beaga (gen. plu.) occurs in Beowulf, 
and this is interpreted by Stjerna as “rings intertwined or locked 
together*.” But locen in Beowulf need not have the meaning of 
“intertwined”; it occurs elsewhere in Old Enghsh of a single 
jewel, sincgim locen’’. Further, even if locen does mean “inter- 

^ The Benty Grange helmet; eee below, p. 358. 

’ Depicted by Clark Hall, Stjema’a Eaeaya, p. 258. 

■ Clark Hall’a Beowulf, p. 227. 

* “Von Skandinavien gibt es aua der Volkerwanderungszeit und Wikinger- 
epoobe keine archaologischen Anhaltapunkte ftir dae Tragen dca Panzers, 
weder ana Funden noch aus Daratellungeo,” Max Ebert in Hoops’ Reallexikon, 
111,395(1015-16). But surely this is too sweeping. Fragments of an iron byrnie, 
made of small rings fastened together, were found in the Vendel grave 12 
(seventh century). See OraffdlUl vid Vendel, beakrifvel af H. Stoipe och T. J. Ame, 
pp. 40, 60, plat^ xl, xli, ^ii- 

‘ 64-L Liebermann, p. 114. ‘ Eaaays, 34-6. ’ EUne, 264. 
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twined,” such intertwined rings are not limited to Scandinavia 
proper. They have been found in Schleswig^. And almost the 
very phrase in Beowulf, lortdes ne locenra beaga^, recurs in the 
Andreas. The phrase there may be imitated from Beowulf, but, 
equally, the phrase in Beowulf may be imitated from some 
earlier poem. In fact, it is part of the traditional poetic diction: 
but its occurrence in the Andreas shows that it cannot be used 
as an argument of Scandinavian origin. 

Whilst, therefore, accepting with gratitude the numerous 
illustrations which Stjerna has drawn from Scandinavian grave- 
finds, we must be careful not to read a Scandinavian colouring 
into features of Beowulf which are at least as much English as 
Scandinavian, such as the ring-sword or the boar-helmet or the 
ring-corslet. 

There is, as is noted above, a certain atmosphere of profusion 
and wealth about some Scandinavian grave-finds, which corre¬ 
sponds much more nearly with the wealthy life depicted in 
Beowulf than does the comparatively meagre tomb-furniture of 
England. But we must remember that, after the spread of 
Christianity in the first half of the seventh century, the custom 
of burying articles with the bodies of the dead naturally ceased, 
or almost ceased, in England. Scandinavia continued heathen 
for another four hundred years, and it was during these years 
that the most magnificent deposits were made. As Stjerna him¬ 
self points out, “a steadily increasing luxury in the appoint¬ 
ment of graves” is to be found in Scandinavia in these centuries 
before the introduction of Christianity there. When we find in 
Scandinavia things (complete ships, for example) which we do 
not find in England, we owe this, partly to the nature of the 
soil in which they were embedded, but also to the continuance 
of such burial customs after they had died out in England. 

Helm and byrnie were not necessarily unknown, or even very 
rare in England, simply because it was not the custom to bury 
them with the dead. On the other hand, the frequent mention 
of them in Beowulf does not imply that they were common: for 

* Engelhardt, Denmark »n the Early Iron Age, p. 68. • Andreaa, 303. 
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Beowulf deals only with the aristocratic adherents of a court, 
and even in Beowulf fine specimens of the helm and byrnie are 
spoken of as things which a king seeks far and wide to procure 
for his retainers^. We cannot, therefore, argue that there is any 
discrepancy. However, if we do so argue, it would merely prove, 
not that Beowulf is Scandinavian as opposed to English, but 
that it is comparatively late in date. Tacitus emphasizes the 
fact that spear and shield were the Teutonic weapons, that 
helmet and corslet were hardly known*. Pagan graves show 
that at any rate they were hardly known 05 tomb-furniture in 
England in the fifth, sixth, and early seventh centuries. The 
introduction of Christianity, and the intercourse with the South 
which it involved, certainly led to the growth of pomp and 
wealth in England, till the early eighth century became “the 
golden age of Anglo-Saxon England.” 

It might therefore conceivably be argued that Beowulf 
reflects the comparative abundance of early Christian England, 
as opposed to the more primitive heathen simplicity; but to 
argue a Scandinavian origin from the profusion of Beowulf 
admits of an easy reduclio ad absurdum. For the same argu¬ 
ments would prove a heathen, Scandinavian origin for the 
Andreas, the Elene, the Exodus, or even for the Franks Casket, 
despite its Anglo-Saxon inscription and Christian carvings. 

However, though the absence of helm and byrnie from 
Anglo-Saxon graves does not prove that these arms were not 
used by the living in heathen times, one thing it assuredly does 
prove: that the Anglo-Saxons in heathen times did not sacrifice 
helm and byrnie recklessly in funeral pomp. And this brings us 
to the second argument as to the origin of Beowulf which has 
been based on archaeology. 

Something has been said above of this second contention® 
—that the accuracy of the account of Beowulf’s funeral is con¬ 
firmed in every point by archaeological evidence: that it must 

* L 2669. 

’ “Few have corsleta and only one here and there a helmet” (Oermania, 6). 
la the AnnaU (ii, U) Tacitus makea Germanicua roundly deny the use of either 
by the Germans: no» loricam Qertnano, non galtanu 

’ Sea above, p. 124. 

O. B. 
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therefore have been composed within living memory of a time 
when ceremonies of this kind were still actually in use in Eng¬ 
land: and that therefore we cannot date Beovmlf\d.tQi than the 
third or fourth decade of the seventh century. 

To begin with; the pyre in Beoumlf is represented as hung 
with helmets, bright byrnies, and shields. Now it is impossible 
to say exactly how the fimeral pyres were equipped in England. 
But we do know how the buried bodies were equipped. And 
(although inhumation cemeteries are much more common than 
cremation cemeteries) all the graves that have been opened 
have so far yielded only one case of a helmet and byrnie being 
buried with the warrior, and one other very doubtful case of a 
helmet without the byrnie. Abroad, instances are somewhat 
more common, but still of great rarity. For such things could 
ill be spared. Charles the Great forbade the export of byrnies 
from bis dominions. Worn by picked champions fighting in the 
forefront, they might well decide the issue of a battle. In the 
mounds where we have reason to think that the great chiefs 
mentioned in Beowulf, Eadgils or Ohthere, he buried, any trace 
of weapons was conspicuously absent among the burnt remains. 
Nevertheless, the behef that his armour would be useful to the 
champion in the next hfe, joined perhaps with a feehng that it 
was unlucky, or rmfair on the part of the survivor to deprive 
the dead of his personal weapons, led in heathen times to the 
occasional burial of these treasures with the warrior who owned 
them. The filth century tomb of Childeric I, when discovered 
twelve centuries later, was found magnificently furnished—the 
prince had been buried with treasure and much equipment^ 
sword, scramasax^, axe, spear. But these were his own. Simi- 
larly, piety might have demanded that Beowulf should be burnt 
with his full equipment. But would the pyre have been hung 
with helmets and byrnies? Whose? Were the thegns asked to 
sacrifice theirs, and go naked into the next fight in honour of 
their lord? If so, what arcbeeological authority have we for such 
a custom in England? 

^ See Chifflet, J. J., An4isttuu Childerici I.,.aivt (huaurui sevu,lchr<d%4, 
Antverpie, Plantin, 1655. 

* That both aword and acramasax were buried with Childerio is shown by 
Lindenachmit, Handtmck, i, 236-9: see also pp. 68 etc. 
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Then the barrow is built, and the vast treasure of the dragon 
(which included “many a helmet^”) placed in it. Now there 
are instances of articles which have not passed through the hre 
being placed in or upon or around an urn with the cremated 
bones®. But is there any instance of the thing being done on 
this scale—of a wholesale burning of helmets and byrnies 
followed by a burial of huge treasure? If so, one would like to 
know when, and where. If not, how can it be argued that the 
account in Beowulf is one of which “the accuracy is confirmed 
in every point by archaeological or contemporary hterary 
evidence?” Rather we must say, with Knut Stjerna, that it 
is “too much of a good thing®.” 

For the antiquities of Anglo-Saxon England, the student should con¬ 
sult the Victoria County Histonj. The two splendid volumes of Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown on Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period^ at 
length enable the general reader to get a survey of the essential facts, for 
which up to now he has had to have recourse to innumerable scattered 
treatises. The Archseology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements by Jlr E. Thurlow 
Leeds will also be found helpful. 

Side-lights from the field of Teutonic antiquities in general can be got 
from Prof. Baldwin Brown’s Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Forefathers, 
1910, and from Lindenschmit’s Handbuck der deutschen Alterthumskunde, 
I. Theil ; Die Alterthumer der Meronngischen Zeit (Braunschweig, 1880-89), 
a book which is still indispensable. Hoops’ Reallexikon der germanischen 
Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911-19, 4 vols., includes a large number of 
contributions of the greatest importance to the student of Beowulf, both 
upon archaeological and other subjects. By the completion® of this most 
valuable work, amid heart-breaking difficulties, Prof. Hoops has placed 
all students rmder a great obligation. 

Much help can be got from an examination of the antiquities of Teutonic 
countries other than England. The following books axe useful—for Norway: 

* L 2762-3. 

* Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsager, Kjebenhavn, 1859; see No. 499; Roach Smith, 
Collectanea Antiqua, 1852, u, 164; Montelius, Antiq. 3u4d. 1873, No. 294 
(p. 184). 

* Essays, p. 198. See also above, p. 124. Mr Reginald Smith writes to me: 
“Unbumt objects with cremated burials in prehistoric times (Bronze, Early 
and Late Iron Ages) are the exception, and are probably accidental survivals 
from the funeral pyre. In such an interpretation of Beowulf 1 agree with the 
late Knut Stjerna, who was an archaeologist of much experience.” 

* Forming vols. 3 and 4 of The Arts Early England, 1903—15. 

* It was, however, necessary to leave over for a supplementary volume 
some of the contributions most interesting from the point of view of the 
archaology of Beowulf i e.g. spatha, apeer, scbild. 
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Guatafson (G.)i Norges Oldtid, 1906; for Denmark: Muller (S-)» For Oldtid, 
1897; for Sweden: Montelius (0.), Civilizalion of Sweden in Heathen Timeg, 
1838, Kulturgeschichie Sckwedens, 1906; for Schleswig; Mestorf (J.), For- 
geschichtlicke Allerthiimer aus Schleswig; for the Germanic nations in their 
wanderings on the outskirts of the Roman Empire: Hampel (J.), Alters 
thiimer desfriihen Mitlelalters in Ungam, 3 Bde, 1905; for Germanic remains 
in Gaul: Barriere-Flavy (M. C.)» Lcs Arts induslriela des peuples barbares 
de la Gaule du F”** au VIII”** silcle, 3 tom. 1901. 

Somewhat popular accounts, and now rather out of date, are the two 
South Kensington bandboolcs: Worsaae (J. J. A.), Industrial Arts of Den¬ 
mark, 1882, and Hildebrand (H.), Industrial Arts of Scandinavia, 1883. 

Scandinavian Burial Mounds 

The three great “King.V Mounds” at Old Uppsala were explored between 
1847 and 1874: cremated remains from them can be seen in the Stockholm 
Museum. An account of the tunnelling, and of the complicated structure 
of the mounds, was given in 1876 by the Swedish State-Antiquary^ From 
these finds Knut Stjerna dated the oldest of the “Kings’ Mounds” about 
500a.d.2, and the others somewhat later. Now, as we are definitely told 
that Athils (Eadgils) and the two kings who figure in the list of Swedish 
monarchs as his grandfather and great-grandfather (£gil and Aim) were 
“laid in mound” at Uppsala^ and as the chronology agrees, it seems only 
reasonable to conclude that the three Kings’ Mounds were raised over these 
three kings*. 

That Athils’ father Ottar (Ohthere) was not regarded as having been 
buried at Uppsala is abundantly clear from the account given of his death, 
and of his nickname Vendel-crow*. A mound near V’endel north of Uppsala 
is known by his name. Such names are often the result of quite modem 
antiquarian conjecture: but that such is not the case here was proved by 
the recent discovery that an antiquarian survey (preserved in ms in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm) dating from 1677, mentions in Vendel “widh 
Hussby, [cn] stor jorde hogh, som hecter Otters hogen*.” An exploration 
of Ottar’s mound showed a striking similarity with the Uppsala mounds. 
The structure was the same, a cairn of stones covered over w'ith earth; the 

‘ B. E. Hildebrand, Qrafhogame vid OamJa Upsala, Kongl. Vitterkets Bistorie 
ock Aniiqritets Akademiens M’lnadsblad, 1875-7, pp. 250-60. 

* Fasta fomldmningar i Beovulf, in Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, xvm, 
48-64. 

* Heimskringla: Ynglingasaga, cap. 25, 26, 29. 

* See B. Nerman, Vilka konnngar ligga i Uppmla hogarf Uppsala, 1913, 
and the same scholar’s Ynglingasagan i arkeologisk belysning, in Fornvdnntn 
1917, 226-61. 

* Heim.<ikrinqla: Ynglingn<>aga, cap. 27 

* A discovery made by Otto v. Friesen in 1910: see S. Lindqvist in Fom- 
vdnrwn. 1917, 129. Two years earlier (1675) ’‘Utters bosen i Wandell” is 
mentioned in connection with an investigation into witchcraft. See Linderholm, 
VendeUhogens konunganamn, in Namn och Bygd, vn, 1019, 36, 40. 
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cremated remains were similar, there were abundant traces of bnmt animals, 
a comb, half-spherical draughts with two round holes bored in the flat side, 
above all, there was in neither case any trace of weapons. Tn Ottar's mound 
a gold Byzantine coin was found, pierced, having evidently been used as 
an ornament. It can be dated 477-^; it is much worn, but such coins 
seldom remained in the North in use for a century after their minting^. 
Ottar's mound obviously, then, belongs to the same period as the Uppsala 
mounds, and confirms the date attributed by Stjerna to the oldest of those 
mounds, about 500 a.d, 


WeafOTis 

For weapons in general see Lehmann (H.), t)her dit Waffen tm angel- 
sdeksiseken Beotimljliede, in Oermania, xxxi, 486-97; Keller (May L.), The 
Anglo-Saxon weapon names treated archteologically and etymologically, 
Heidelberg, 1906 {Anglistische Forsekungen, xv: cf. Holthausen, Anglia, 
Beiblalt, xvm, 65-9, Binz, LitUraturblalt, xxxr, 98-100); JWagner (R.), Die 
Angrijfswaffen der Angelsdcksischen, Diss., KSnigsberg; and especially 
Falk (H.), Altnordische Waffenkunde, in Videnskapsselskapets Skrijter, 
Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1914, Kristiania. 

The Sword. The sword of the Anglo-Saxon pagan period (from the 
fifth to the seventh century) *‘is deficient in quality as a blade, and also... 
in the character of its hilt’.” In this it contrasts with the sword found in 
the peat-bogs of Schleswig from an earlier period: "these swords of the 
Schleswig moss-finds are much better weapons’,” as well as with the later 
Viking sword of the ninth or tenth century, which "is a remarkably 
effective and well-considered implement*.” It has been suggested that 
both the earlier Schleswig swords and the later Viking swords (which bear 
a considerable likeness to each other, as against the inferior Anglo-Saxon 
sword) are the product of intercourse with Romanized peoples*, whilst the 
typical Anglo-Saxon sword "may represent an independent Germanic 
effort at sword making*.” However this may be, it is noteworthy that 
nowhere in Beowulf do we have any hint of the skill of any sword-smith 
who is regarded as contemporary. A gotxl sword is always "an old heir¬ 
loom,” “an ancient treasure’.” The sword of Wiglaf, which bad belonged 
to Kaomund, and the sword with which Eofor slays Ongentheow, are 

’ For a preliminary account of the discovery, see Ottnrthogen i Vendel, by 
8. Lindqviat in Fomtdnnen, 1917, 127-^3, and for discussion of the whole sub¬ 
ject, B. Nerman, OUar Vendelkraka och Oltarshogen i Vtndel, in Upplanda 
FornminnejifoTeniryja Tidskri/l, vil, 309-34. 

* Baldwin Brown, m, 21*6. * 213. * 218. 

* So Baldwin Brown, in, 213; Lorange, Den Tngre Jernaldera Svaird, 
Bergen, 1889, paasim. 

* Baldwin Brown, m, 215. 

’ It is somewhat similar in Norse literature, where swords are constantly 
indicated ae either inherited from of old, or coming from abroad: of. Falk, 38-41. 
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described by the phrase ealdsweord eotenisc, as if they were weapons of 
which the secret and origin had been lost—indeed the same phrase is applied 
to the magic sword which Beowulf finds in the hall of Grendel’s mother. 

The blade of these ancestral swords was sometimes damascened or 
adorned with wave-like patterns^ The swords of the Schleswig moss-finds 
are almost all thus adorned with a variegated surface, as often are the 
later Viking swords; but those of the Anglo-Saxon graves are not. Is it 
fanciful to suggest that the reference to damascening is a tradition coming 
down from the time of the earlier sword as found in the Nydam moss ? A 
few early swords might have been preserved among the invaders as family 
heirlooms, too precious to be buried with the owner, as the product of the 
local weapon-smith was. 

See, for a full discussion of the sword in Beotvulf, Stjerna, Hjalmar och 
svSrd i Beovulf {Studier tilldgnade 0. Monielius, Stockholm, pp. 99-120 
= Essays, transl. Clark Hall, pp. 1—32). The standard treatise on the sword, 
Den Yngre Jemalders Svserd, Bergen, 1889, by A. L. Lorange, deals mainly 
with a rather later period. 

The Helmet, The helmet found at Benty Grange in Derbyshire in 
1848 is now in the Sheffield Museum*: little remains except the boar-crest, 
the nose-piece, and the framework of iron ribs radiating from the crown, 
and fixed to a circle of iron surrounding the brow (perhaps the friawr&m 
of Beowulf, 1451). Mr Bateman, the discoverer, described the helmet as 
“coated with narrow plates of horn, running in a diagonal direction from 
the ribs, so as to form a herring-bone pattern; the ends were secured by 
strips of horn, radiating in like manner as the iron ribs, to which they 
were riveted at intervals of about an inch and a half: all the rivets had 
ornamented heads of silver on the outside, and on the front rib is a small 
cross of the same metal. Upon the top or crown of the helmet, is an 
elongated oval brass plate, upon which stands the figure of an animal, 
carved in iron, now much rusted, but stiD a very good representation of 
a pig; it has bronze eyes’.” Helmets of very similar construction, but 
without the boar, have been found on the Continent and in Scandinavia 
(Vendel, Grave 14, late seventh century). The continental helmets often 

* Beowulf, 1489, wSgsweord; cf. Vagtr as a sword-name in the Thulur. Id 
II. 1621, 1564, 2037, kringtnsl may refer to the ring in the hilt, and terms like 
wunden- are more likely to refer to the serpentine ornament of the hilt. This 
must be the case with wyrm-fah (1608) as it is a question of the hilt alone. 
Stjema (p. lll=^'35flys, 20) and others take dter-tdnum fdh (1459) as referring 
to the damascened pattern (cf. eggjar...eiirdropom innanfdfav, Brot af Sigurdar- 
kviSu). It is suggested however by Falk (p. 17) that tan here refers to an edge 
welded-on: the Icelandic egg-Uinn. 

* The only certeinly Anglo-Saxon helmet as yet discovered: traces of what 
may have been a similar head-piece were found near Cheltenham: Roach Smith, 
Collectanea Antigua, n, 1852, 238. 

’ Coll. Ant. a, 1862. 239; Bateman, Ten Years' Diggings, 30; Catalogue of 
the Antiquities preserved m the Museum of Thomas Bateman, Bakewell, 1856. 
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stand higher^ than the Benty Grange or Vendel specimens, being sometimes 
quite conical (of. the epithet “war-steep,” heaSo-ateap, BeoumlJ). Many of 
thie continental helmets are provided with cheek-protections, and these 
also appear in the Scandinavian representations of warriors on theTorslunda 
plates and elsewhere. These side pieces have become detached from the 
magnificent Vendel helmet, which is often shown in engravings without 
them*, but they can be seen in the Stockholm Museum*. If it ever possessed 
them, the Benty Grange helmet has lost these side pieces Such cheek- 
protections are, however, represented, together with the nose-protection, 
on the head of one of the warriors depicted on the Franks Casket. In the 
Vendel helms, the nose-pieces were connected under the eyes with the rim 
of the helmet, so as to form a mask*; the helmet in Beowulf is frequently 
spoken of as the battle-mask*. 

Both helmet and boar-crest were sometimes gold-adorned*: the golden 
boar was a symbol of the god Freyr: some magic protective power is still, 
in Bewmip, felt to adhere to these swine-likenesses, as it was in the days 
of Tacitus’. 

In Scandinavia, the Torslunda plates show the helmet with a boar- 
crest: the Vendel helmet has representations of warriors whose crests have 
an aniraal’s head tailing off to a mere rim or roll: this may be the icalu or 
wala which keeps watch over the head in Beowulf^ The helmet was bound 
fast to the head*; exactly how, we do not know. 

See Lehmann (H.), Briinne und Helm im ags. Beou'ulfliede (Gottingen 
Diss., Leipzig; cf. Wiilker, Anglia, vin, Anzeiger, 167-70; Schulz, Engl. 
Stud. IX, 471); Hoops’ Reallexikon, s.v. Helm; Baldwin Brown, m, 194-C; 
Falk, AUnord. Waffenkunde, 155-73; Stjema, Hjdlmar ock avard, 1907, as 
above: but the attempt of Stjema to arrange the helmets be depicts in a 


» A very good description of these continental “Spangenhelme” is given 
in the magnificent work of I. W. Grobbels, Der Reihengrdberfund von Qammer- 
iingen, Miinchen, 1905. These helms had long been known from a specimen 
(place of origin uncertain) in the Hermitage at Petrograd, and another example, 
that of Vdzeronce, supposed to have been lost in the battle between Franks 
and Burgundians in 524. Seven other examples have been discovered in the 
last quarter of a century, including those of Baldenheim (for which see 
Henning (R.), Der helm von Baldenheim und die verwandten helme dee fruhen 
mitUlaltere, Strassburg, 1907, cf. Kauffmann, Z.f.d.Ph. xl, 464-7) and Gammer- 
tingen- They are not purely Germanic, and may have been made in Gaul, 
or among the Ostrogoths in Ravenna, or further east. 

• Stjema, Eeeays, p. ll=5fMdtcr iillagnade Oscar Monteliua af Ldrjungar, 
1903, p. 104: Clark Hall, Beowulf, 1911, p. 228. 

» See also Qraffiillei vid Vendel, beekrifvel af H. Stolpe och T. J. Arne, 
Stockholm, 1912, pp. 13, 54; PI. v, xli. 

• IL 396, 2049, 2257, 2605; cf. grimhelm, 334. 

• 2811, 304, nil (cf. Falk, 156). 

• 1453-4 (cf. Falk, 157-9). 

’ eeeurum etiam inter hoates praeaiat. Oerm. cap. 45. 

• 1031 (cf. Falk, 158). 

’ 1630,2723. Cl. Exodua, 174, grimhelm geapeoncyntngetnierge, and Qeneaia, 
444. (See Falk, 166.) 
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chronological series is perilous, and depends on a dating of the Benty 
Grange helmet which is by no means generally accepted. 

The Corslet. This in BfotrulJ is made of rings*, twisted and interlaced 
by hand*. As stated above, the fragments of the only known Anglo-Saxon 
byrnie were not of this type, but rather intended to have been sewn “upon 
a doublet of strong cloth®.” Byrnies were of various lengths, the longer ones 
reaching to the middle of the thigh [hyrnan side, Beow. 1291, cf. lorica 
longse, siffar l^i/njur). 

See Falk, 179; Baldwin Brown, ra. 194. 

The Spear. Spear and shield were the essential Germanic weapons in 
the days of Tacitus, and they are the weapons most commonly found in Old 
English tombs. The spear-shaft has generally decayed, analvi’is of frag¬ 
ments surviving show that it was fiequently of ash«. The butt-end of the 
spear was frequently furnished with an iron tip, and the distance of this 
from the spear-head, and the size of the socket, show the spear-shaft to 
have been six or seven feet long, and three-quarters of an inch to one inch 
in diameter. 

See Falk, 6B-90; Baldwin Brown, m, 234-41. 

The Shield. Several round shields were preserved on the Gokstad ship, 
and in the deposits of an earlier period at Thorsbjerg and Xydam. These 
are formed of boards fastened together, often only a quarter of an inch thick, 
and not strengthened or braced in any way, bearing out the contemptuous 
description of the painted German shield which Tacitus puts into the 
mouth of Germanicus*. It was, however, intended that the shield should 
be light. It was easily pierced, but, by a rapid twist, the foe’s sword could 
be broken or wrenched from his hand. Thus we are told how Gunnar gave 
his shield a twist, as his adversary thrust his sword through it, and so 
snapped off his sword at the hilt*. The shield was held by a bar, crossing 
a hole some four inches wide cut in the middle. The hand was protected by 
a hollow conical boss or umbo, fixed to the wood by its brim, but projecting 
considerably. In England the wood of the shield ha.s always perished, but 
a large number of bosses have been preserved. The boss seems to have been 
called rond, a word which is also used for the shield as a whole. In Be&undf, 
2673, Otflsof Men, 65, the meaning “ boss ” suits remd best, also in rand sceal 
on scylde, fae^tfingra gebeorh {Cotton. Gnomic Verses, 37-8). But the original 
meaning of rand must have been the circular rim round the edge, and this 

* Cf. 11. 1503, 1548, 2260, 2754. 

* Cf. 11. 322, 651, 1443. 

* Bateman, Ten Years' Diggings, 1861, p. 32. 

« Cf. Beowulf, 330, 1772, 2042. 

* "ne scuta quidem ferro neruoue firmata, sed...tenuis et fucatas colore 
tabulas,” Annals, ii, 14; cf. Germania, 6, “scuta tantum iectissimis colorihui 
distinguunt.” 

* iJjdls Saga, oap. zxx. 
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meaning it retains in Icelandic (Falk, 131). The linden wood was sometimes 
bound with bast, whence scyld {sceal) gebunden, lioht linden bord [Exeter 
Onomic Verses, 94-5). 

See Falk (126-54): Baldwin Brown, tn. 196-204; Pfannkuche (K.), Der 
Schild bei den An^elsachsen, Halle Dissertation, 1908. 


The Bow is a weapon of much less importance in Beowulf than the 
spear. Few traces of the bow have survived from Anglo-Saxon England, 
though many wooden long-bows have been preserved in the moss-finds in 
a remarkably fine state. They are of yew, some over six feet long, and in 
at least one instance tipped with horn. The bow entirely of horn was, of 


course, well known in the East, and in classical antiquity, hut I do not 
think traces of any horn-bow have been discovered in the North. It was 
a difficult weapon to manage, as the suitors of Penelope found to their cost. 
Possibly that is why Haethcyn is represented as killing his brother Hercbeald 
accidentally with a horn-bow: he could not manage the exotic weapon. 

See Falk, 91-103; Baldwin Brown, in, 241. 


The Hall 

It may perhaps be the fact that in the church of Sta. Maria de 
Naranco, in the north of Spain, we have the hall of a Visigothic king driven 
north by the Mohammedan invasion. But, even if this surmise' be correct, 
the structure of a stone hall of about 750 a.d. gives us little information 
as to the wooden halls of early Anglo-Saxon times. Heorot is clearly built 
of timber, held together by iron clamps*. These bails were oblong, and a 
famous passage in Bede* makes it clear that, at any rate at the time of the 
Conversion, the hall had a door at both ends, and the fire burnt in the 
middle. (The smoke escaped through a hole in the roof, through which 
probably most of the light came, for windows were few or none.) The 
Fxnnshurg Fragment also implies two doors. Further indications can be 
drawn from references to the halls of Norse chiefs. The Scandinavian hall 
was divided by rows of wooden pillars into a central nave and side aisles. 
The pillars in the centre were known as the “bigh-seat pillars.” Rows of 
seats ran down the length of the hall on each side. The central position, 
facing the bigh-seat pillars and the fire, was the most honourable. The 
place of honour for the chief guest was opposite: and it is quite clear that 
in Beowulf also the guest did not sit next his host^. 

Other points we may note about Heorot, are the tapestry with which 
its walls are draped*, and the paved and variegated fioor*. Unlike so 

‘ It is the guess of A. Haupt Die Xlteete Kumt der Oermanen, p. 213. 

* 11 . 773 - 6 , 998 . 

* Hiat. Ecrl. ii, 13. The life of man is compared to the transit of a sparrorv 
flying from door to door of the hall where the king sits feasting with bis thanes 
and warriors, with a Are in the midst. 

* IL 617-24, 2011-3. ‘ 995. 


‘ 725 . 
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many later halls, Heorot haa a floor little, if anything, raised above the 
ground: horses can be brought in^. 

In later times, in Iceland, the arrangement of the hall was changed, 
and the house consisted of many rooms; but these were formed, not by 
partitioning the hall, but by building several such halls side by side: the 
stufa or hall proper, the skdli or sleeping hall, etc. 

See M. Heyne, lJd>er die Lage und Construciion der Halle Heorot, Pader- 
bom, 1864, where the scanty information about Heorot is collected, and 
supplemented with some information about Anglo-Saxon building. For the 
Icelandic hall see Valtyr GuSmundsson, PrivathoUgen pa Island i Sagatiden, 
K 0 benhavn, 1889. This has been summarized, in a more popular form, in 
a chapter on Den islandske Bolig i Fristatstiden, contributed by GutSmundsson 
to Rosenberg’s Trsek af Livet paa Island % Fristatsiiden, 1894 (pp. 251-74). 
Here occurs the picture of an Icelandic hall which has been so often repro¬ 
duced—by Olrik, Holthausen, and in 5coiyul/-translations. But it is a 
conjectural picture, and we can by no means assume all its details for 
Heorot. Rhamm’s colossal work is only for the initiated, but is useful for 
consultation on special points {Etknograpkische Beitrdge zur Germanisch- 
slamschen Altertumskunde, von K. Rhamm, 1905-8. 1. Die Grosskufen der 
Nordgermanenx II. Urzeitliclie Bauemhofe). For various details see Hoops’ 
Reallexikon, s.v. jlett; Ncckel in P.B.B. xli, 1916, 163-70 {under edoras); 
Meiringer in I.F., especially xvin, 257 {under eoderas); Kaufmaan in 
Z.J.d.Ph. XXXIX, 282-92. 


Ships 

In a tumulus near Snape in Suffolk, opened in 1862, there were dis¬ 
covered, with burnt bones and remains thought to be of Anglo-Saxon date, 
a large number of rivets which, from the positions in which they were found, 
seemed to give evidence of a boat 48 feet long by over nine feet wide*. A 
boat, similar in dimensions, but better preserved, was unearthed near 
Bruges in 1899, and the ribs, mast and rudder removed to the Gruuthuuse 
Museum 

Three boats were discovered in the peat-moss at Nydam in Schleswig 
in 1863, by Engelhardt. The most important is the “Nydam boat,” clinker- 
built {i.e. with overlapping planks), of oak, 77 feet [23-5 m.] long, by some 
11 [3'4 m.] broad, with rowlocks for fourteen oars down each side. There 
was no trace of any mast. Planks and framework had been held together, 
partly by iron bolts, and partly by ropes of bast. The boat had fallen to 
pieces, and had to be laboriously put together in the museum at Flensborg. 
Another boat was quite fragmentary, but a third boat, of fir, was found 

1 1035 eic. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant., Sec. Ser. n, 177-82. 

’ JoDckbeere (£.), L'origine de la C6U de Flandre el le Bateau de Bruges, 
Bruges, 1903. 
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tolerably complete. Then the war of 1864 ended Engolbardt's labours at 
Nydam. 

The oak-boat was remored to Kiel, where it now is. 

The fir-boat was allowed to decay: many of the pieces of the oak-boat 
had been rotten and had of necessity been restored in facsimile, and it is 
much less complete than might be supposed from the numerous repro¬ 
ductions, baaed upon the fine engraving by Magnus Petersea The rustic 
with a spade, there depicted as gazing at the boat, is apt to give a wrong 
impression that it was dug out intact^. 

Such was, however, actually the case with regard to the ship excavated 
from the big mound at Gokstad, near Christiania, by Nicolaysen, in 1880. 
This was fitted both as a rowing and sailing ship; it was 66 feet [20*1 m.] 
long on the keel, 78 feet [23*8 m.] from fore to aft and nearly 17 feet 
[6*1 m.] broad, and was clinker-built, out of a much larger number of oaken 
planks than the Nydam ship. It had rowlocks for sixteen oars down each 
side, the gunwale was lined with shields, some of them well preserved, 
which had been originally painted alternately black and yellow. The find 
owed its extraordinary preservation to the blue clay in which it was 
embedded. Its discoverer wrote, with pardonable pride: “Certain it is 
that we shall not disinter any craft which, in respect of model and work¬ 
manship, will outrival that of Gokstad*.’* 

Yet the prophecy was destined to prove false: for on Aug. 8, 1903, a 
farmer came into the National Museum at Christiania to tell the curator, 
Prof. Gustafson, that he had discovered traces of a boat on his farm at 
Oseberg. Gustafson found that the task was too great to be begun so late 
in the year: the digging out of the ship, and its removal to Christiania, 
occupied from just before Midsummer to just before Christmas of 1904. 
The potter’s clay in which the ship was buried had preserved it, if possible, 
better than the Gokstad ship: but the movement of the soft subsoil had 
squeezed and broken both ship and contents. The ship was taken out of 
the earth in nearly two thousand fragments. These were carefully numbered 
and marked; each piece was treated, bent back into its right shape, and 
the ship was put together again plank by plank, as when it was first built. 
With the exception of a piece about half a yard long, five or six little bits 
let in, and one of the beams, the ship as it stands now consists of the 
ori«rinal woodwork Two-thirds of the rivets are the old ones. Till his death 
in 1916 Gustafson was occupied in treating and preparing lor exhibition 
firet the ship, and then its extraordinarily rich contents: a waggon and 
sledges beautifully carved, beds, chests, kitchen utensils which had been 
buried with the princess who had owned them. A full account of the find 
is only now being published*. 

* Engelhardt (H. C. C.), Nydam Monefund, KjCbenhavn, 1865. 

* Nicolaysen (N.), Langskibt! fra Oohtarl, Kristiania, 1882, 

* Oadter^vndeL Vdgil av den Norake Slat, under redaklion av A. W. Bri^gger, 
Hj. Falk, H. Sohetelig. fid. i, Kristiania, 1917. 
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The Oseberg ship is the pleasure boat of a royal lady: clinker-built, of 
oak, exquisitely carved, intended not for long voyages but for the land¬ 
locked waters of the fiord, 70J feet [21-5 m.] long by some 16^ feet [5 m.] 
broad. There are holes for fifteen oars down each side, and the ship carried 
mast and sail. 

The upper part of the prow had been destroyed, but sufficient fragments 
have been found to show that it ended in the head of a snake-like creature, 
bent round in a coil. This explains the words hringed-stpfna}, hring-nfiM}, 
wunden-stefna^, used of the ship in Beowulf. A similar ringed prow is de¬ 
picted on an engraved stone from Tjangvide, now in the National Historical 
Museum at Stockholm. This is supposed to date from about the year 1000*. 

The Gokstad and Oseberg ships, together with the ship of Tune, a much 
less complete specimen (unearthed in 1867, and found like the others on 
the shore of the Christiania fiord) owe their preservation to the clay, and 
the skill of Scandinavian antiquaries. Yet they are but three out of 
thousands of ship- or boat-burials. Schetelig enumerates 552 known 
instances from Norway alone. Often traces of the iron rivets are all that 
remain. 

Ships preserved from the Baltic coast of Germany can be seen at 
Kbnigsberg, Danzig and Stettin; they are smaller and apparently later; 
the best, that of Brosen, was destroyed. 

The seamanship of Beowulf is removed by centuries from that of the 
(t fourth or fifth century) Nydam boat, which not only has no mast or proper 
keel, hut is so built as to be little suited for sailing. In Beowulf the sea is 
a "sail-road,” the word “to row” occurs only in the sense of “swim,” 
sailing is assumed as the means by which Beowulf travels between the 
land of the Geatas and that of the Danes. Though be voyages with but 
fourteen companions, the ship is big enough to carry back four horses. 
How the sail may have been arranged is shown in many inscribed stones of 
the eighth to the tenth centuries: notably those of Stenkyrka*, Hbgbro®, 
and Tjangvide^ 

The Oseberg and Gokstad ships are no doubt later than the composition 
of Beowulf. But it is when looking at the Oseberg ship, especially if we 
picture the great prow like the neck of a swan ending in a serpent’s coil, 
that we can beat understand the words of Beotoulf 

flota fami-heals fugle gelicost, 
wunden-stefna, 

well rendered by Earle “The foamy-necked floater, most like to a bird—the 
coily-Btemmed.” 

’ Beowulf, IL 32, 1131, 1897. > 1862. » 220. 

* Noreen, Altschwediache Grammatik, 1904, p. 499. 

* All these places are in Gotland. The Stenkyrka stone is reproduced in 
Stjema’s Essays, transL Clark Hail, fig. 24. 

* The same, fig. 27. 

^ Reproduce in Montelius, Sveriges HisioriOt p. 283. 
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See Boehmer (G. H.), PreAw<oric Naval Architecture of the North of 
Europe^ Report of the V.S, National Museum for 1891 (now rather out of 
date); GuSmundsson (V.), Nordboemes Skibe i VikingC' og Sagaliden, 
K 0 benhavn, IfiOO; {Schnepper, Die Namtn der Schiffe u. Schiffsleile im 
AUenglischen (Kiel I)is3.)» 1908; Falk (H.). AUnordisc^ Seeu-esen {Worttf 
tt. Sachtn, IV, Heidelberg, 1912); Hoops' RealUxikon, b.v. Schiff. 

Q. LEIRE BEFORE ROLF KRAKI 

That Leire was the royal town, not merely of Rolf Kraki, 
but of Rolf’s predecessors as well, is stated in the Skjoldunga 
Saga, extant in the Latin abstract of Arngrim Jonsson: Scioldus 
in arce Selandiae Hledro sedes posuit, quae et sequentium pluri- 
monm regum regiafuit (ed. Olrik, K^benhavn, 1894, p. 23 [105]). 
Similarly we are told in the Ynglinga Saga, concerning Gefion, 
Bennar fekk Skj(^ldr, sonr CSins; pau bjoggu at Hlei'dru {Heims- 
kringla, udgivne ved F. Jonsson, K^benhavn, i, 15 [cap. v]). 

Above all, it is clear from the Annales Lundenses that, in the 
twelfth century, Dan, Ro (Hrothgar) and Haldan (Healfdene) 
were traditionally connected with Leire, and three of the grave 
mounds there were associated with these three kings. See the 
extract given above, pp. 204-5, and cf. p. 17. 

H. BEE-WOLF AND BEAR’S SON 

The obvious interpretation of the name Beowulf is that sug¬ 
gested by Grimm', that it means “wolf, or foe, of the bee.” 
Grimm’s suggestion was repeated independently by Skeat^ and 
further reasons for the interpretation “ bee-foe” have been found 
by Sweet® (who had been anticipated by Simrock^ in some of 
his points), by Cosijn®, Sievers^ von Grienberger’, Panzer® and 
Bjorkman®. 

From the phonological point of view the etymology is a 

* Deutsche Myihologie, 3te Ausgabe, 1854, pp. 342, 639. 

* Academy, xi, 1877, p. iC3. 

* Engl. Stud, n, 314. 

* Beoumlf, p. 177. 

' Aanleekeningen op den Beovrulf, 1892, p. 42. 

* P.B.B. xvni, 413. 

’ Z.f.6.a. LVi, 759. 

* Beoumlf, p. 392. 

' Engl. atuA ui, 191. Among tbe many who have accepted the explanation 
'*bee*woII,*' without dving additional reasona, may bo mentioned A. Muller, 
tJntereuchungen nier die Nomen dee Liber Vitae. 1901, p. 94. 
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perfect one, but many of those who were convinced that 
“Beowulf” meant “bee-foe” had no satisfactory explanation 
of “bee-foe” to ofier^. Others, like Bugge, whilst admitting 
that, so far as the form of the words goes, the etymology is 
satisfactory, rejected “bee-foe” because it seemed to them 
meaningless 

Yet it is very far from meaningless. “Bee-foe” means 
“ bear.” The bear has got a name, or nickname, in many northern 
languages from his habit of raiding the hives for honey. The 
Finnish name for bear is said to be “honey-hand”: he is cer¬ 
tainly called “sweet-foot,” sotfot, in Sweden, and the Old 
Slavonic name, “honey-eater,” has come to be accepted in 
Russian, not merely as a nickname, but as the regular term 
for “bear.” 

And “bear” is an excellent name for a hero of story. The 
O.E. beorn, “warrior, hero, prince” seems originally to have 
meant simply “bear.” The bear, says Grimm, “is regarded, in 
the belief of the Old Norse, Slavonic, Finnish and Lapp peoples, 
as an exalted and holy being, endowed ^vith human under¬ 
standing and the strength of twelve men. He is called ‘forest- 
king,’ ‘gold-foot,’ ‘sweet-foot,’ ‘honey-hand,’ ‘honey-paw,’ 
‘honey-eater,’ but also ‘the great,* ‘the old,’ ‘the old grand- 
sire^.’” “Bee-hunter” is then a satisfactory explanation of 
Beowulf: while the alternative explanations are none of them 
satisfactory. 

Many scholars have been led off the track by the assumption 
that Beow and Beowulf are to be identified, and that we must 
therefore assume that the first element in Beowulf’s name is 
Beow —that we must divide not B^-wulf but Beow-ulf, “a 
warrior after the manner of Beow^.” But there is no ground 

* Both Grimm and Skeat suggested the woodpecker, which feeds upon 
and their larvae: Grimm appealing to classical mythology, Skeat instancing the 
bird's courage. But nothing seems forthcoming from Teutonic mythology to 
favour this interpretation. Coaijn, following Sijmons, Z.f.d.Ph^ xxiv, 17, 
thought bees might have been an omen of victory. But there is no satisfactory 
evidence for this. The term sigewif applied to the swarming bees in the Charms 
(Cockayne's Ltechdoms^ i, 384} is insuificient. 

* Txdskr. f. PhiloL og Pudag. vm, 289. 

^ Deutsches Worlsrbucky 18M, i, 1122. 

^ “Das compositum Bedvulf, wie Gdzolf, Irminolf, Regtnolf, und snore 
gebiidet, zeigt nur einen helden und krieger im geist und sinn oder v<w der 
art des Beowa an. Ihm entspricht altn. Bidlfr/^ (MiillenhoS, in xn, 
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for any such assumption. It is true that in II. 18, 53, “ Beowulf” 
is written where we should have expected “Beowa.” But, even 
if two words of similar sound have been confused, this fact 
affords no reason for supposing that they must necessarily have 
been in the first instance connected etymologically. And against 
the “warrior of Beow” interpretation is the fact that the name 
is recorded in the early Northumbrian Liber Vitae under the 
form “Biuuulf^.” This name, which is that of an early monk of 
Durham, is presumably the same as that of the hero of our 
poem, though it does not, of course, follow that the bearer of it 
was named with any special reference to the slayer of Grendel. 
Now Biuuulf is correct Northumbrian for “bee-wolf,” but the 
first element in the word cannot stand for Beow^, unless the 

284.) But certainly thia interpretation is impossible for O.N. Bidlfr: “warrior 
of Beowa” would be *Byggulfr, which we nowhere find. See Bjorkman in 
Engl. Stud. lit. 191. MuUenhoS at this date, whilst not connecting Beowulf 
directly with bio, “bee,” did so connect Beowa, whom he interpreted as a bee- 
god or bee-father. But there is no evidence for this, and the u> of Beovxi tells 
emphatically against it. MiillenboS subsequently abandoned this explanation. 

* It is actually written Biu"ulf. 

* Biu in Biuuulf cannot stand for Bio [older Beu] because in Old Northum¬ 
brian tu and to are rigidly differentiated, as an examination of all the other names 
in the Liber Vitae shows. As Sievers points out, if Biuuulf is to be derived from 
*Beuu) {w)ulf, then it would afford an isolated and inexplicable case of tu for 
eo[eu], unique in the Liber Vitae, as in the whole mass of the oldest Bnglish 
texts: “SoU ein zusammenhang mit st. beuwa- stattfinden, so muss man auch 
diesen stamm fiir einen urspr. s-stamm erklaren, und unser biu- auf die 
Btammiorm htvuit(z)- nicht auf beutoa{z)‘ zuriickfuhren.” (Sievers, P.B.B. 
xvui, 413.) The word however is a neut. wa- stem, whether in U.E. {blow). Old 
Saxon {beo) or Icelandic {bygg)-. see Sievers, Age. Grarmnatik, 3te Aufl. § 250; 
GalJ^e, Allsachtitche Grammatik, 2te Aufl. § 305; Noreen, Altisldndische Oram- 
malik, 3te Aufl. § 356. The word is extant in Old English only in the Glossaries, 
in the gen. sing., “handful beouaes,” etc., and in Old Saxon only in the gen. 
plu. beuuo. It is thought to have been originally au'u-stem, which subsequently, 
as e.g. in O.E., passed into a uxz-stem. (See Noreen, A.f.n.F. i, 166, arguing 
from the form hegg in the Dalecarlian dialect.) The presumed Primitive Norse 
form is beggum, whence the various Scandinavian forms, Icel. bygg. Old Swedish 
and Old Danish biug{g). See Hellquist in A.f.n.F. vn, 31; von Unwerth, 
A.f.n.F. xxxm, 331; Binz, P.B.B. xx, 153; von Helten, P.B.B. xxx, 245; 
Kock, Vmlaut u. Brechung im Aachw. p. 314, in Lunda Univeraiteta uraakrift, 
Bd. xn). The proper name Byggvir is a^a-stem, but Beow cannot have been so 
formed, as a^'a-stem would give the form Bcowe. Cosijn (Aanteekeningen, 42) 
was accordingly justified in pointing to the form Biuuulf as refuting Kogel’s 
attempt to connect Beowulf with Blow through a form *Bawiwulf (A.f.d.A. 
ivni, 66), Khgel replied with a laboured defence {Z.f.d.A. iixvn, 268): he 
starts by assuming that Beow and Beowulf are etymologically connected, which 
is the very point which has to be proved: he has to admit that, if his etymology 
be correct, the Biuuulf of the Liber Vitae is not the same form as Beoumlf, 
which is the very point Cosijn urged as telling against his etymology: and even 
so his etymological explanations depend upon stages which cannot be accepted 
in the present state of our knowledge (see especially Sievers in P.B.B. xvm, 
413; Bjfiikman in Engl. Stud. LU, 160). 
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affinities and forms of that word arc quite different from all 
that the evidence has hitherto led us to believe. So much at 
least seems certain. Besides, we have seen that Byggvir is 
taunted by Loki precisely with the fact that he is no warrior. 
If we can estimate the characteristics of the O.E. Beow from 
those of the Scandinavian Byggvir, the name “Warrior after 
the manner of Beow” would be meaningless, if not absurd. 
Bugge^, relying upon the parallel O.N. form Bjolfr^, which is 
recorded as the name of one of the early settlers in Iceland* 
tried to interpret the word as Bcejolfr “the wolf of the farm¬ 
stead,” quoting as parallels Heimulf, GardulJ. But Bjolfr itself 
is best interpreted as “Bee-wolfAnd admittedly Bugge’s 
explanation does not suit the O.E. Beowulf^ and necessitates 
the assumption that the word in English is a mere meaningless 
borrowing from the Scandinavian: for Beowulf assuredly does 
not mean “wolf of the farmstead*.” 

Neither can we take very seriously the explanation of 
Sarrazin and Ferguson® that Beowulf is an abbreviation of 
Beadu’WuIf, “wolf of war.” Our business is to interpret the 
name Beowulf, or, if we cannot, to admit that we cannot; not 
to substitute some quite distinct name for it, and interpret .that. 
Such theories merely show to what straits we may be reduced, 
if we reject the obvious etymology of the word. 

And there are two further considerations, which confirm, 
almost to a certainty, this obvious interpretation of “Beowulf” 
as “Bee-wolf” or “Bear.” The first is that it agrees excellently 
with Beowulf’s bear-like habit of hugging his adversaries to 
death—a feature w'hich surely belongs to the original kernel of 
our story, since it is incompatible with the chivalrous, weapon- 

^ Tidskr. f . Phihl og Pa-dag. viu, 289. 

^ First pointed out by Grundtvig in Barfod’s Bragt og 2dun, TV, 1841, p. 600, 
footnote. 

3 ‘ Lodmundr hinngamli bet madrenn annarr. Biolfr (ostbrodir bans, peii 
foru til Islands af Vors af pvlvnesi” (Voss in Norway). See Landndmabdk, 
Kabenhavn, 1900, p. 92. 

* Noreen. Attisldndische Orammatik, 3te Aufl. p. 97. See also Noreen in 
Fesisicrifi lil H. F, Feilherg, 1911, p. 283. Noreen seems to have no doubt as 
to the explanation of Bjdlfr as Bfi-olfr, “Bee-wolf.” 

* Buppe, has, however, been followed by Gering, Beowulf, 1906, p. 100. 

* Ferguson in the Alhenaum, June 1892, p. 763: “Beadowulf by a common 
form of elision (!) would become Beowulf.” Sarrazin admits “Freilich ist dM 
eine ungewdhnJiche verkiirzung” {£ngl. Stud. zLn, 19). See also Sarrazin in 
Anglia, v, 200; Beoioulf-Studien, 33, 77; Engl. Stud, xvi, 79. 
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loving trappings in which that story has been dressed'. The 
second is that, as I have tried to show, the evidence is strongly 
in favour of Bjarki and Beowulf being originally the same 
figure*: and Bjarki is certainly a bear-hero*. His name signifies 
as much, and in the Saga of Rolf Kraki we are told at length 
how the father of Bjarki was a prince who had been turned by 
enchantment into a bear^. 

If, then, Beowulf is a bear-hero®, the next step is to enquire 
whether there is any real likeness between his adventures at 
Heorot and under the mere, and the adventures of the hero of 
the widely-spread “ Bear's Son ” folk-tale. This investigation has, 
as we have seen above®, been carried out by Panzer in his monu¬ 
mental work, which marks an epoch in the study of Beowulf. 

Panzer’s arguments in favour of such connection would, I 
think, have been strengthened if he had either quoted textually 
a number of the more important and less generally accessible 
folk-tales, or, since this would have proved cumbersome, if he 
had at least given abstracts of them. The method which Panzer 
follows, is to enumerate over two hundred tales, and from them 
to construct a story which is a compound of them all. This is 
obviously a method which is liable to abuse, though I do not 
say that Panzer has abused it. But we must not let a story so 
constructed usurp in our minds the place of the actual recorded 
folk-tales. Folk-tales, as Andrew Lang wrote long ago, “con¬ 
sist of but few incidents, grouped together in a kaleidoscopic 
variety of arrangements.” A collection of over two hundred 
cognate tales ofiers a wide field for the selection therefrom of a 
composite story. Further, some geographical discrimination is 
necessary: these tales are scattered over Europe and Asia, and 
it is important to keep constantly in mind whether a given type 
of tale belongs, for example, to Greece or to Scandinavia. 

^ This incompatibility comes out very stronely in 11. 2499-2506, where 
Beowulf praises his sword particularly for the sorrices it has not been able to 
render him. 

* See above, pp. 60-1. 

* Olrik, HeltediglniTig, t, 140: F. Jonsson, Hr6lfa Saga Kraka, 1004, InUdning, 

xz. 

* Hrdlfa Saga Kraka, cap. 17-20. 

* The trait is wanting in the Orettis naga-. Grettir son of Asmund was too 
historical a character for such features to 1 m attributed to him. 

* See pp. 62-7. 
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A typical example of the Bear’s son tale is Ber Starke Hans 
in Grrimm^. Hans is brought up in a robber’s den: but quite 
apart from any of the theories we are now considering, it has 
long been recognized that this is a mere toning down of the 
original incredible story, which makes a bear’s den the nursery 
of the strong youth^. Hans overcomes in an empty castle the 
foe (a mannikin of magic powers) who has already worsted his 
comrades Fir-twister and Stone-splitter. He pursues this foe to 
his hole, is let down by his companions in a basket by a rope, 
slays the foe with his club and rescues a princess. He sends up 
the princess in the basket; but when his own turn comes to be 
pulled up his associates intentionally drop the basket when 
halfway up. But Hans, suspecting treason, has only sent up his 
club. He escapes by magic help, takes vengeance on the traitors, 
and weds the princess. 

In another story in Grimm®, the antagonist whom the hero 
overcomes, but does not in this case slay, is called the Earth- 
man, Dai Erdmdnneken. This type begins with the disappearance 
of the princesses, who are to the orthodox number of three; 
otherwise it does not differ materially from the abstract given 
above. Grimm records four distinct versions, all from Western 
Germany. 

The versions of this widespread story which are most easily 
accessible to English readers are hkely to prejudice such readers 
against Panzer’s view. The two versions in Campbell’s Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands*, or the version in Kennedy’s 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts^ are not of a kind to remind 
any unprejudiced reader strongly of Beowulf, or of the Grettir- 
story either. Indeed, I believe that from countries so remote 
as North Italy or Russia parallels can be found which are closer 
than any so far quoted from the Celtic portions of the British 
Isles. Possibly more Celtic parallels may be forthcoming in the 

future: some striking ones at any rate are promised®. 

^ No. 166. Translated as “Strong Hans.” {Grimm's Household Tales, trans. 
by M. Huni, tvUh introduction by A. Lang, 1884.) 

* As, for example, by Cosquin, Conies populaires de Lorraine, I, 7. A com¬ 

parison of the ditfcrent versions in which the “strange theme” is toned down, 
in a greater or less degree, seems to make this certain. ’ No. 01. 

* Edinburgh, 1860, vol. i. No. xvi, “The king of Lochlin’s three daughters”: 
vol. m. No. LVin, “The rider of Grianaig.” 

® London, 1866: p. 43, “The Three Crowns.” ® Notably by von Sydow. 
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So, too, the story of the “Great Bird Dan” {Fxigl I)am\ 
which is accessible to English readers in Dasent’s translation^, 
is one in which the typical features have been overlaid by a 
mass of detail. 

A much more normal specimen of the “Bear’s son” story is 
found, for example, in a folk-tale from Lombardy—the story of 
Giovanni delV Orso®. Giovanni is brought up in a bear’s den, 
whither his mother has been carried off. At five, he has the 
growth of a man and the strength of a giant. At sixteen, he is 
able to remove the stone from the door of the den and escape, 
with his mother. Going on his adventures with two comrades, 
he comes to an empty palace. The comrades are defeated: it 
becomes the turn of Giovanni to be alone. An old man comes 
in and “grows, grows till his head touched the roof^.” Giovanni 
mortally wounds the giant, who however escapes. They all go 
in search of him, and find a hole in the ground. His comrades 
let Giovanni down by a rope. He finds a great hall, full of rich 
clothes and provision of every kind: in a second hall he finds 
three girls, each one more beautiful than the other: in a third 
hall he finds the giant himself, drawing up his will^. Giovanni 
kills the giant, rescues the damsels, and, in spite of his comrades 
deserting the rope, he escapes, pardons them, himself weds the 
youngest princess and marries his comrades to the elder ones. 

I cannot find in this version any mention of the hero smiting 
the giant below with a magic sword which he finds there, as 
suggested by Panzer®. But even without this, the first part of 
the story has resemblances to Beowulf, and still more to the 
Grettir-story. 

There are many Slavonic variants. The South Hussian story 
of the Norka’ begins with the attack of the Norka upon the 
King’s park. The King offers half his kingdom to anyone who 
will destroy the beast. The youngest prince of three watches, 

1 AsbjfJmeen og Mo«, Norske Folkuventyr, Christiania, 1852, No. 3. 

• Popular Tales from ike Norse (third edit.* Edinburgh, I 8889 p. 382), 

• Visentiod, Fiaoe Manioianey 1879, No, 32, 157-161. 

^ a cho col capo tocca ie travi” Cf. Glam in the Oreltis Saga. 

^ '*6 qui vedc il gigante seduto, che dettova 11 auo teBtame&to.*’ 

• p. 163. Thia is Panzer’s version 97. 

^ ^ A fabulous creature^ but zoologically the name Norka (from nora, a hole) 
belongs to the otter/* Ralston, Bussian Folk Tales^ p. 73. 
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after the failure of his two elder brothers, chases and wounds 
the monster, who in the end pulls up a stone and disappears 
into the earth. The prince is let down by his brothers, and, with 
the help of a sword specially given him in the underworld, and 
a draught of the water of strength, he slays the foe, and wins 
the princesses. In order to have these for themselves, the elder 
brothers drop what they suppose to be their youngest brother, 
as they are drawing him up: but it is only a stone he has 
cautiously tied to the rope in place of himself. The prince’s 
miraculous return in disguise, his feats, recognition by the 
youngest princess, the exposure of the traitors, and marriage of 
the hero, all follow in due coursed 

A closer Russian parallel is that of IvasKko Medvedko^, “John 
Honey-eater” or “Bear.” John grows up, not by years, but by 
hours: nearly every hour he gains an inch in height. At fifteen, 
there are complaints of his rough play with other village boys, 
and John Bear has to go out into the world, after his grandfather 
has provided him with a weapon, an iron sta5 of immense 
weight. He meets a champion who is drinking up a river: 
“Good morning, John Bear, whither art going?” “1 know not 
whither; I just go, not knowing where to go.” “If so, take me 
with you.” The same happens with a second champion whose 
hobby is to carry mountains on his shoulder, and with a third, 
who plucks up oaks or pushes them into the ground. They come 
to a revolving house in a dark forest, which at John’s word 
stands with its back door to the forest and its front door to 
them: all its doors and windows open of their own accord. 
Though the yard is full of poultry, the house is empty. Whilst 
the three companions go hunting, the river-swallower stays in 
the house to cook dinner: this done, he washes his head, and 
sits at the window to comb his locks. Suddenly the earth shakes, 
then stands still: a stone is lifted, and from under it appears 
Baba Yaga driving in her mortar with a pestle: behind her 
comes barking a little dog. A short dialogue ensues, and the 
champion, at her request, gives her food; but the second helping 
she throws to her dog, and thereupon beats the champion with 

^ Afanaeief (A. N.), Narodnuiya Rusakiya SkazH, Moscow, 1860-63, i, 6. 
See Ralston, p. 73. • Afanaaief, vin, No. 6. 
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her pestle till he becomes unconscious; then she cuts a strip of 
skin from his back, and after eating all the food, vanivshes. The 
victim recovers his senses, ties up his head with a handkerchief, 
and, when his companions return, apologizes for the ill-success 
of his cooking: “Ho had been nearly suffocated by the fumes of 
the charcoal, and had had his work cut out to get the room 
clear.” Exactly the same happens to the other champions. On 
the fourth day it is the turn of John Bear, and here again the 
same formulas are repeated. John does the cooking, washes bis 
head, sits down at the window and begins to comb his curly 
locks. Baba Yaga appears with the usual phenomena, and the 
usual dialogue follows, till she begins to belabour the hero with 
her pestle. But he wrests it from her, beats her almost to death, 
cuts three strips from her skin, and imprisons her in a closet. 
When his companions return, they are astonished to find dinner 
ready. After dinner they have a bath, and the companions try 
not to show their mutilated backs, but at last have to confess, 
“Now 1 see why you all suffered from suffocation,” says John 
Bear. He goes to the closet, takes the three strips cut from his 
friends, and reinserts them: they heal at once. Then be ties up 
Baba Yaga by a cord fastened to one foot, and they all shoot at 
the cord in turn. John Bear hits it, and cuts the string in two; 
Baba Yaga falls to the earth, but rises, runs to the stone from 
under wMch she had appeared, lifts it, and vanishes. Each of 
the companions tries in turn to lift the stone, but only John 
can accomplish it, and only he is willing to go down. His com¬ 
rades let him down by a rope, which however is too short, and 
John has to eke it out by the three strips previously cut from 
the back of Baba Yaga. At the bottom he sees a path, follows 
it, and reaches a palace where are three beautiful maidens, who 
welcome him, but warn him against their mother, who is Baba 
Yaga herself: “She is asleep now, but she keeps at her head a 
sword. Do not touch it, but take two golden apples lying on a 
silver tray, w'ake her gently, and offer them to her. As soon as 
she begins to eat, seize the sword, and cut her head off at one 
blow.” John Bear carries out these instructions, and sends up 
the maidens, two to be wives to his companions, and the youngest 
to be his own wife. This leaves the third companion wifeless 
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and, in indignation, he cuts the rope when the turn comes to 
pull John up. The hero falls and is badly hurt. [John has for¬ 
gotten, in this version, to put his iron club into the basket 
instead of himself—indeed he has up to now made no use of his 
staff.] In time the hero sees an underground passage, and makes 
his way out into the white world. Here he finds the youngest 
maiden, who is tending cattle, after refusing to marry the false 
companion. John Bear follows her home, slays his former com¬ 
rades with his staff, and throws their bodies on the field for the 
wild beasts to devour. He then takes his sweetheart home to 
his people, and weds her. 

The abstract given above is from a translation made by one 
of my students, Miss M. Steine, who tells me that she had heard 
the tale in this form many times from her old nurse “when we 
were being sent to sleep, or sitting round her in the evening.” I 
have given it at this length because I do not know of any acces¬ 
sible translation into any Western language. 

Panzer enumerates two hundred and two variants of the 
story: and there are others^. But there is reason in the criticism 
that what is important for us is the form the folk-tale may have 
taken in those countries where we must look for the original 
home of the Beowulf The Mantuan folk-tale may have 
been carried down to North Italy from Scandinavia by the 
Longobards: who can say? But Panzer’s theory must stand or 
fall by the parallels which can be drawn between the Beowulf- 
Grettir-stoiy on the one hand, and the folk-tales as they have 
been collected in the countries where this story is native: the 
lands, that is to say, adjoining the North Sea. 

Now it is precisely here that we do find the most remarkable 
resemblances: in Iceland, the Faroes, Norway, Denmark, Jut¬ 
land, Schleswig, and the Low German lands as far as the Scheldt. 

An Icelandic version exists in an unprinted ms at Reykja¬ 
vik® which can be consulted in a German translation^. In this 

^ For example, “Shepherd Paul,” in The Folk-Tales of the Magyars, by 
W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, Folk-Lore Society, 1889, p. 244. The latest col¬ 
lection contains its version, ‘The Story of Taling, the Half-boy’ in Persian 
Tales, wrillen dovmfor the first time and translated by D. L. R. and fe. 0. Lorimer, 
London, 1919. * Cf. von Sydow in A.fid.A. xxxv, 126. 

* Ion Amaaon’s mss, No. 536, 4“. 

* RitterahauB (A.), Die Neuisldndiachen Volksmdrchen, Halle, 1902, No. 25, 
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version a bear, who is really an enchanted prince, carries off a 
princess. He resumes his human form and weds the princess, 
but must still at times take the bear’s form. His child, the 
Beat-boy (Bjarndreingur), is to be kept in the house during the 
long periods when the enchanted husband is away. But at 
twelve years old the Bear-boy is too strong and unmanageable, 
bursts out, and slays a bear who turns out to be bis father. 
His mother’s heart is broken, but Bear-boy goes on his adven¬ 
tures, and associates with himself three companions, one of 
whom is Stein. They build a house in the wood, which is 
attacked by a giant, and, as usual, the companions are unable 
to withstand the attacks. Bear-boy does so, ties the giant’s 
hands behind his back, and fastens him by his beard. But the 
giant tears himself free. As in Beowulf, Bear-boy and his com¬ 
panions follow the track by the drops of blood, and come to a 
hole. Stein is let some way down, the other companions 
further, but only Bear-boy dares to go to the bottom. There he 
finds a weeping princess, and learns that she, and her two sisters, 
have been carried ofi by three giants, one of whom is his former 
assailant. He slays all three, and sends their heads up, together 
with the maidens and other treasures. But his companions 
desert the rope, and he has to climb up unaided. In the end he 
weds the youngest princess. 

The story from the Faroe Islands runs thus: 

Three brothers lived together and took turns, two to go out 
fishing, and one to be at home. For two days, on each of 
which one of the two elder brothers was at home, came a giant 
(Skeggjatussi) and ate and drank all the food. Then comes the 
turn of the despised youngest brother, who is called in one version 
0Bkud6lgur—“the one who sits and rakes in the ashes”—a kind 
of male Cinderella. This brother routs the giant, either by catch¬ 
ing his long beard in a cleft tree-trunk, or by branding him in 
the nose with a hot iron. In either case the mutilated giant 
escapes down a hole: in one version, after the other brothers 
come home, they follow him to this bole by the track of his 
blood. The two elder brothers leave the task of plunging down 
to the youngest one, who finds below a girl (in the second version, 
two kidnapped princesses). He finds also a magic sword hanging 
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on the wall, which he is only able to lift when he has drunk 
a magic potion. He then slays the giant, rescues the maiden or 
maidens, is betrayed in the usual way by his brothers: in the 
one version they deliberately refuse to draw him up: in the 
other they cut the rope as they are doing so: but he is discreetly 
sending up only a big stone. The hero is helped out, however, 
by a giant, “Skraeddi Kjalki’* or “Snerkti risi,” and in the end 
marries the princess^. 

In the Norwegian folk-tale the three adventurers are called 
respectively the Captain, the Lieutenant and the Soldier. They 
search for the three princesses, and watch in a castle, where the 
Captain and Lieutenant are in turn worsted by a strange visitor 
—who in this version is not identical with the troll below ground 
who guards the princesses 2 . When the turn of the Soldier comes, 
he seizes the intruder (the man, as he is called). 

"Ah no. Ah no, spare my life,” said the man, "and you 
shall know all. East of the castle is a great sandheap, and 
down in it a winch, with which you can lower yourself. 
But if you are afraid, and do not dare to go right down, 
you only need to pull the bell rope which you will find 
there, and up you will come again. But if you dare venture 
so far as to come to the bottom, there stands a flask on a 
shelf over the door: you must drink what is in it; so will 
you become so strong that you can strike the head off the 
troll of the mountain. And by the door there hangs a 
TroII-sword, which also you must take, for no other steel 
will bite on his body.” 

When he had learnt this, he let the man go. When the 
Captain and the Lieutenant came home, thev were not a 
little surprised to find the Soldier alive. "How have you 
escaped a drubbing,” said they, "has not the man been 


.FoliMoyn oy Mvtniyr, ed. by Jakob Jakobaen, 1893-1901, 
pp. 241-4 {Samfund HI UdgiveUt af gammel Kordink LiUtraiur), 

* This folk tale is given in a small book, to be found in the Christiania 
University Library, and no doubt elsewhere in Norway: Nor, tn BilUdboQ for 
den norgke Ungdom (Tredie Oplag, ChrUtiania, 1805). Norslce FoUe Eventyr og 
Sagn, fortalte af P. Chr. Asbii.rnsen. A copy of the story, slightly altered, 
occurs m the UdvalgU Eventyr og Sagn for B^m, of Knutsen, Bentsen and 
Johnsson, Christiania, 1877, p. 68 etc. 
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here?’* “Oh yes, he is quite a good fellow, he is,” said the 
Soldier, ‘*I have learnt from him where the princesses are,” 
and he told them all. They were glad when they beard that, 
and when they had eaten, they wentall three to the sandheap. 

As usual, the Captain and the Lieutenant do not dare to go 
to the bottom: the hero accomplishes the adventure, is (as usual) 
betrayed by his comrades, but is saved because be has put a 
stone in the basket instead of himself, and in the end is rescued 
by the interposition of “ Klpverhans.” 

What is the explanation of the “sandheap” {sandhavg) I do 
not know. But one cannot forget that Grettir’s adventure in 
the house, followed by his adventure with the troll under the 
earth, is localized at Sandhaugar. This may be a mere accident; 
but it is worth noting that in following up the track indicated 
by Panzer we come across startling coincidences of this kind. 
As stated above, it can hardly be due to any influence of the 
Greitis Saga upon the folk-taleh The likeness between the two 
is too remote to have suggested a transference of such details 

from the one story to the other. 

We find the story in its normal form in Jutland^. The hero, 
a foundling, is named Bjprnpre (Bear-ears). There is no explana¬ 
tion offered of this name, but we know that in other versions of 
the story, where the hero is half bear and half man, his bear 
nature is shown by his bear’s ears. “Bear-ears comes with his 
companions to an empty house, worsts the foe (the old man, 
den gatnle) who has put his companions to shame, and fi.'^es him 
by his beard in a cloven tree. The foe escapes nevertheless; they 
follow him to his hole: the companions are afraid, but Bear- 
ears” is let down, finds the enemy on his bed, and slays him. 
The rest of the story follows the usual pattern. Bear-ears 
rescues and sends up the princesses, his comrades detach the 
rope, which however is hauling up only the hero s iron club. He 
escapes miraculously from his confinement below, and returns to 
marry the youngest princess. In another Danish version, from 
the South of Zealand^, the hero, “Strong Hans” (nothing is said 

i pp. 66-7. 

• BemtBen fK.), 1873. No. 12, pp. 109-115. 

• Grundtvig (S 7 «}| OamU Da?wi€ itifuUr^ 1854» No. 34, p. 33: from rs®stvaa. 
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about his bear-origin), comes with his companions to a mag- 
nificent but empty castle. The old witch worsts his comrades 
and imprisons them under the trap-door; but Hans beats her, 
and rescues them, though the witch herself escapes. Hans is let 
down, rescues the princesses, is betrayed by his comrades (who, 
thinking to drop him in drawing him up, only drop his iron 
club), and finally weds the third princess. 

A little further South we have three versions of the same 
tale recorded for Schleswig-Holstein*. The hero wins his victory 
below by means of “a great iron sword” [en grotes ysernes 
SckwikH) which he can only wield after drinking of the magic 
potion. 

From Hanover comes the story of Peter Bar^, which shows 
all the familiar features: from the same district came some of 
Grimm s variants. Others were from the Rhine provinces: but 
the fullest version of all comes from the Scheldt, just over the 
Flemish border. The hero, Jean I’Ourson, is recovered as a child 
from a bear s den, is despised in his youth®, but gives early proof 
of his strength. He defends an empty castle un superhe chateau^ 
when his companion has failed, strikes off an arm^ of his assailant 
Petii'Pere~Bidoux, chases him to his hole, un putts vaste et pro- 
fond. He is let down by bis companion, but finding the rope too 
short, plunges, and arrives battered at the bottom. There he 
perceives une lumt^e qui brillait au bout d’une longue galerie^. 
At the end of the gallery he sees his former assailant, attended 
by une vieille femme a ckeveux blancs, qui semblo.it dg^ de plus de 
cent ans, who is salving his wounded arm. The hero quenches 
the hght (which is a magic one) smites his foe on the head and 
kills him, and then rekindles the lamp®. His companion above 
seeks to rob him of the two princesses he has won, by detaching 
the rope. Nevertheless, he escapes, weds the good princess, and 
punishes his faithless companion by making him wed the bad one. 

The white-haired old woman is not spoken of as the mother 

» Hans mil de ysem Stan^, MuUenlioff, Sagen, Mdrchen u. iterfer...l845. 
No. xvj, p. 437. 

* Colsnorn (C. andTh.), Mdrchen u. Sagen, Hannover, 1854, No. v, pp. 18-30. 

« Cf. Beotvulf, U. 2183-8. 

* Cf. Beounilf, U. 815 e/c. 

* S' 1516-17; cf. Orettie Saga, I.x^^. 

* Cf. Orettie Saga, lxvi, hann kveikti Ijds; cf. Beowulf, 1570. 
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of the foe she is nursing, and it may be doubted whether she is 
in any way parallel to Grendel’s mother. The hero does not fight 
her: indeed it is she who, in the end, enables him to escape. Still 
the parallels between Jean TOurson and Beowulf are striking 
enough. Nine distinct features recur, in the same order, in the 
Beowxdj-stoxy and in this folk-tale. It needs a more robust faith 
than I possess to attribute this solely to cj^nce. 

Unfortunately, this French-Flemish tale is found in a some¬ 
what sophisticated collection. Its recorder, as Sainte-Beuve 
points out in his letter introductory to the series^, uses literary 
touches which diminish the value of his folk-tales to the student 
of origins. Any contamination from the Beowulf-stoiy or the 
Gretlir-stoiy is surely improbable enough in this case: never¬ 
theless, one would have liked th? tale taken down verbatim 
from the lips of some simple-minded narrator as it used to be 
told at Cond6 on the Scheldt. 

But if we take together the different versions enumerated 
above, the result is, I think, convincing. Here are eight versions 
of one folk-tale taken as representatives from a much larger 
number current in the countries in touch with the North Sea: 
from Iceland, the Faroes, Norway, Jutland, Zealand, Schleswig, 
Hanover, and the Scheldt. The champion is a bear-hero (as 
Beowulf almost certainly is, and as Bjarki quite certainly is); 
he is called, in Iceland, Bjarndreingur, in Jutland, Bjilrnjre, in 
Hanover, Peter Bar, on the Scheldt Jca/i I'Ourson. Like Beowulf, 
he is despised in his youth (Faroe, Scheldt). In all versions he 
resists his adversary in an empty house or castle, after his com¬ 
rades have failed. In most versions of the folk-tale this is the 
third attack, as it is in the case of Grettir at Sandhaugar and of 
Bjarki: in Beowulf, on the contrary, we gather that Heorot has 
been raided many times. The adversary, though vanquished, 
escapes; in one version after the loss of an arm (Scheldt): they 
follow his track to the hole into which he has vanished, some¬ 
times, as in Beowulf, marking traces of his blood (Iceland, Faroe, 
Schleswig). The hero always ventures down alone, and gets into 

I Conte 4 du roi Cambrinut, par C. Deulin, Paris, 1874 (I. L'intrdpide Oayant). 
The story is associated with. Gayant, the traditional hero of Douai. 
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an underworld of magic, which has left traces of its mysterious- 
ness in Beowulf. In one tale (Scheldt) the hero sees a magic 
lamp burning below, just as he sees the fire in Beowulf or the 
Grettis Saga. He overcomes either his original foe, or new ones, 
often by the use of a magic sword (Faroe, Norway, Schleswig); 
this sword hangs by the door (Norway) or on the wall (Faroe) 
as in Beowulf. After slaying his foe, the hero rekindles the magic 
lamp, in the Scheldt fairy tale, just as he kindles a light in the 
Grettis Saga, and as the light flashes up in Beowulf after the hero 
has smitten Grendel’s mother. The hero is in each case deserted 
by his companions: a feature which, while it is marked in the 
Grettis Saga, can obviously be allowed to survive in Beowulf 
only in a much softened form. The chosen retainers whom 
Beowulf has taken with him on his journey could not be repre* 
sented as unfaithful, because the poet is reserving the episode 
of the faithless retainers for the death of Beowulf. To have twice 
represented the escort as cowardly would have made the poem 
a satire upon the comitatus, and would have assured it a hostile 
reception in every hall from Canterbury to Edinburgh. But 
there is no doubt as to the faithlessness of the comrade Stein 
in the Grettis Saga. And in Zealand, one of the faithless com¬ 
panions is called Slenkuggeren (the Stone-hewer), in Schleswig 
Steenklower, in Hanover Sleins-pieler, whilst in Iceland he has 
the same name. Stein, which he has in the Grettis Saga. 

The fact that the departure home of the Danes in Beowulf is 
due to the same cause as that which accounts for the betrayal 
of his trust by Stein, shows that in the original Beowulf-sioiy 
also this feature must have occurred, however much it may 
have become worn down in the existing epic. 

I think enough has been said to show that there is a real 
likeness between a large number of recorded folk-tales and the 
Beowulf-Gretiir story. The parallel is not merely with an arti¬ 
ficial, theoretical composite put together by Panzer. But it 
becomes equally clear that Beowulf cannot be spoken of as a 
version of these folk-tales. At most it is a version of a portion 
of them. The omis.sion of the princesses in Beowulf and the 
Grettis Saga is fundamental. With the princesses much else falls 
away. There is no longer any motive for the betrayal of trust 
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by tbe watchers. The disguise of the hero and his vengeance are 
now no longer necessary to the tale. 

It might be argued that there was something about the three 
princesses which made them unsatisfactory as subjects of story. 
It has been thought that in the oldest version the hero married 
all three: an awkward episode where a scop had to compose a 
poem for an audience certainly monogamous and most probably 
Christian. The rather tragic and sombre atmosphere of the 
stories of Beowulf and Grettir fits in better with a version from 
which the princesses, and the living happily ever afterwards, 
have been dropped. On the other hand, it might be argued that 
the folk-tale is composite, and that the source from which the 
Beomlf-Greltir-storj drew was a simpler tale to which the 
princesses had not yet been added. 

And there are additions as well as subtractions. Alike in 
Beowulf and in the Greltis Saga, the fight in the house and the 
fight below are associated with struggles with monsters of 
different sex. The association of “ The Devil and his Dam " has 
only few and remote parallels in the “ Bear’s-son ” folk-tale. 

But Panzer has, I think, proved that the struggle of Beowulf 
in the hall, and his plunging down into the deep, is simply an 
epic glorification of a folk-tale motive. 

I. THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF HYGELAC. 

Gregory of Tours mentions the defeat of Chochilaicus 
(Hygelac) as an event of the reign of Theudoric. Now 
Theudoric succeeded his father Chlodoweg, who died 27 Nov. 
611. Theudoric died in 534. This, then, gives the extreme limits 
of time; but as Gregory mentions the event among the first 
occurrences of the reign, the period 512-520 has generally been 
suggested, or in round numbers about 515 or 516. 

Nevertheless, we cannot attach much importance to the 
mere order followed by Gregory^. He may well have had no 
means of dating the event exactly. Of much more importance 
than the order, is the fact he records, that Theudoric did not 

^ Ci Scbmidti Oe^ehichte der deuUchtn S0mme^ n, 495, 499, note 4. 
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defeat ChocKilaicus in person, but sent liis son Tbeudobert to 
repel the invaders. 

Now Theudobert was born before the death of his grand¬ 
father Chlodoweg. For Gregory tells us that Chlodoweg left, 
not only four sons, but a grandson Theudobert, elegantem atque 
utilem^: utilem cannot mean that, at the time of the death of 
Chlodoweg, Theudobert was of age to conduct affairs of state, 
for Chlodoweg was only 45 at death^. The Merovingians were 
a precocious race; but if we are to allow Theudobert to have 
been at least fifteen before being placed in charge of a very 
important expedition, and Chlodoweg to have been at least 
forty before becoming a grandfather, the defeat of Hygelac 
cannot be put before 521; and probability would favour a date 
five or ten years later. 

There is confirmation for this. When Theudobert died, in 
548, he left one son only, quite a child and still under tutelage®; 
probably therefore not more than twelve or thirteen at most. 
We know the circumstances of the child’s birth. Theudobert had 
been betrothed by his father Theudoric to a Longobardic prin¬ 
cess, Wisigardis^. In the meantime he fell in love witb the lady 
Deoteria®, and married her®. The Franks were shocked at this 
fickleness [valde scandalizabantur), and Theudobert had ulti¬ 
mately to put away Deoteria’, although they had this young 
son {'parvulum Jilium), who, as we have seen, could hardly have 
been born before 535, and possibly was born years later. 
Theudobert then married the Longobardic princess, in the 
seventh year after their betrothal. So it cannot have been 
much before 530 that Theudobert’s father was first arranging 
the Longobardic match. A king is not likely to have waited to 
find a wife for a son, upon whom his dynasty was to depend, 
till fifteen years after that son was of age to win a memorable 
victory ®. 

‘ ^ 2 n, 43. 

® no«...>'/os tJv KofuS^, Kal fri bir6 vaiboKhiuf TiffijyoUfitvot, Agathias, l, 4: 
parvulus, Gregory, iv, 6. 

* Gregory, rn, 20. « m, 22. ® m, 23. ’ ni, 27. 

^ I^Iany recent biatorians have expressed doubts as to the conventioDal 
date, 615, for Hygelac’s death. J. P. Jacobsen, in the Danish translation of Gregory 
(1911) suggested 525-30: following him Severinsen (DoTiske Siudier, 1919, 96) 
suggested 0 . 526, aadidFredborg, Def/drslaartalefiSwertpesAwlorio. L. Schmidt 
ifieschkhit der deutschen Sidmme, u, 500, note, 1918) suggested c. 628. 
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So far I had written in 1921. Since then, these reasons have 
been disputed by Klaeber^ and by Nerman^. Both are scholars 
with whom I find myself so often in agreement, and to whom I 
owe 80 much, that it seems necessary to re-examine the problem 
rather fully, especially as Hygelac’s death is the one fixed point 
from which early Scandinavian history has to be dated, forward 
or backward. 

Klaeber, following Cook^, emphasizes the early maturity of 
Merovingian days. But this, as we shall see later, is the very 
reason which makes the date 516 difficult. 

Both Klaeber and Nerman seem to think that Gregory’s 
authority tells so heavily in favour of 516 that we must not 
desert it on mere grounds of probability. But is this really so? 

Gregory, in Chapter 2 of Book iii of his History, deals with 
an event of 516, the enthronement of Quintianus as Bishop of 
Clermont. Hygelac’s raid, which is narrated in Chapter 3, was, 
we are told, subsequent to this {his ita gcstis). But this only gives 
us a terminus a quo. Then in the next chapter (4) Gregory tells 
how Herminafrid, king of Thuringia, murdered his brothers, 
first Berthachar and then Baderich. Now in the standard 
critical edition of Gregory’s History (ed. Arndt and Krusch, 
1884, in the Monumenta), the date 516 is placed in the margin 
against the death of Baderich. But, so far as I can gather, this 
dating goes back ultimately to the dates given by Gloel^; and 
the date (516) which Gloel gives for the death of Baderich largely 
depends upon the place of that event in Gregory’s narrative next 
to the expedition of Hygelac, which Gloel dates 515. 

So the argument goes in a circle, the death of Baderich dated 
from that of Hygelac, and then the death of Hygelac from that 
of Baderich. 

Of course, if there were any independent evidence that this 
Thuringian affair happened in 516, then it could be argued that 
Hygelac’s raid, since Gregory places it between two events of 

' Anglia, L (N.F. xxxvm), 242-4. 

* Del avenska rikeU ■uppkoTJist, 1925, pp. 85-87. 

* J.E.O.Ph. xxn, 424-7. 

* Zur OeachickU <Ur alien Thuringer, Ton Ad. Gloel, in Forachungen zur deul- 
achen Oeachickte, 1864. See especially p. 214, 
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516, is also to be dated in that year. But I know of no such 
evidence, and, even if we had it, the argument would be a very 
doubtful one, for Gregory was writing nearly sixty years later 
(c. 575) and may well have had no means of dating Hygelac’s raid 
exactly. He had to put it somewhere, and such chronological 
inferences, derived merely from Gregory’s order, are perilous^ 
But, as a matter of fact, the whole tale of these Thuringian 
murders has been suspected by historians, for what seem very 
weighty reasons^. What Fortunatus tells us about the kinsfolk 
of St Radegund seems very difficult to harmonize with this 
story of domestic murder. And, granting it to be really true that 
Berthachar and Baderich were murdered by their brother Her- 
minafrid, this must have taken place some considerable time 
after 516. For Berthachar, the first to be murdered according 
to Gregory, was the father of Radegund, and all the evidence® 
points to her not having been born till about 521. Berthachar 
had also a son, who was born, it would seem, later still^, ap¬ 
parently not very much before 530. So, if these murders did 
take place, there seems no reason why we need necessarily date 
them much before the great Thuringian war of c. 531, which 
put a stop to the career of Herminafrid. 

* See Ludwig Schmidt, GeachichU der deulschm Sldmme, u, 495, 499, note 4. 
On the uncertainty of Gregory’s chronology of the reign of ChJodoweg, see 
Levison in the BonntT Jakrbuchcr, cm, 42-^7 (1898), Zur Ouckichie des Franken- 
koniga Cklodoweck. 

^ See Schmidt, aa above. 

® The account given by Fortunatus ( Viia Sanctae Radegundia, cap. 2) makes 
it clear that she was not of marriageable age when she fell into the hands of the 
Franks, which was not before 531. A considerable period of education at Athies 
intervened before she married Lotbar I. In 531 she must have been ‘’a very 
young girl,” “a child of ten.” (See notes to Gregory of Tours, Uiatory of the 
Franka, translated by 0. M. Dalton, i, 67, 102.) 

* Apparently St Radegund withdrew to the cloister about 550. (For evidence, 
see Wilhelm Meyer, Der Oelegenkeitsdickter Venanliua Fortunaiua, in the Ab- 
handlungen der konigl. Qeaellsehajt der Wiasenscka/len zu Qollingai, N.F., rv, 6, 
Berlin, 1901.) This withdrawal was caused by the murder of her brother, who 
was, Fortunatus tells us, juvenia lenera lanvgine barbae (Fortunatus, de excidio 
Thoringiae, 1. 133), therefore bom hardly more than twenty years before—if 
indeed quite as much—and so presumably bom about 530. TUs is confirmed 
by the fact that this brother had been intending to visit his cousin Hamalafred 
at the Byzantine court, but was dissuaded by his sister. Hamalafred was carried 
off to Byzantium with Witigis and other Gothic captives in 540: we must allow 
some time for him to rise in the Byzantine service, for news of this to reach Gaul, 
for his cousin to contemplate a visit to him, and subsequently to be murdered. 
All this tends to put the murder of Radegund’s brother towards 550 and therefore 
his birth towardis 530. (See Ad. Gloel in Foraehungen zur deutachen Qeschichie, 
1864, p. 212.) 
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Therefore all that we seem able to gather from the position 
of Hygelac’s raid between chapters 2 and 4 of Gregory’s History 
is, that it would be most suitably dated between 516 and some 
date preceding 531. 

It has been argued^ that Gregory placed Hygelac’s raid 
where it comes in his History, because he had information that 
it occurred not long before the great Thuringian war of 531, and, 
by a misunderstanding, put it before his account of these ob¬ 
scure Thuringian murders. But this attempt to read into Gre¬ 
gory’s arrangement of events an argument approximating 
Hygelac’s raid to 531 seems just as forced as the more usual 
custom of approximating it to 516. Gregory merely places it 
between two events, and we cannot decide, from Gregory’s 
words, its nearness to either. 

Then Gregory goes on in the next chapter (5) to deal with 
Burgundian affairs, from 516, leading up to the horrible story of 
how Sigismund, king of Burgundy, caused his own son to be 
strangled. This was in 522. The fact that this chapter comes 
later in Gregory’s History than Hygelac’s raid, affords an argu¬ 
ment that Hygelac’s raid was before or in 522, but it certainly 
affords no argument that it was before or in 516. For although 
Gregory has to mention the accession of Sigismund in 516 before 
he goes on to speak of his murder of his son, the relevant date 
of this chapter is 522. 

Yet all these chronological arguments, derived from the 
order in which Gregory places Hygelac’s raid amid the events 
of the reign of Theudoric (511-534), are perilous; so that it is 
best to leave the date of the raid vague until we have seen if we 
can date it more accurately from the circumstances of the 
battle itself. 

We have seen that Theudoric sent his son Theudobert to 
repel this (certainly very dangerous) raid: what is the earliest 
date when we can suppose him to have been in charge of a very 
important expedition? Historians who have no axe to grind, 
one way or another, place Theudobert s birth not before 510^. 

1 Fredborg, Deiforata arUilet i Sverigea hiatona {Umea hogre aUmanna Idroverka 

araredogoreUe, 1916-17). , t . ^ i* -n 

» Cf. Gregory of Tootb, Hiatory of the Franka, traosl. by 0. M. D&lton, i, oO. 
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If so, then, making all possible allowances for Merovingian pre¬ 
cocity, we can hardly put the battle before 522. 

And this is confirmed by the facts about Theudobert’s mar¬ 
riage, quoted above. Here we have to reckon back from the 
age of his son, Theudobald. ^V^len St Gall, Bishop of Clermont, 
died in 551^ Theudobald was so young that in electing a suc¬ 
cessor the bishops felt free to ignore their king [rex vero parvulus 
est, Gregory of Tours, iv, 6). Agathias also emphasizes his 
extreme youth when his father died in 548^. A boy who in 551 
was parvulus, as parvulus went in Merovingian days, cannot have 
been born before, say, 538. Now, as we have seen, it was at 
most {and this is stretching the case) in the seventh year before 
the birth of this boy that Theudobert’s father Theudoric was 
looking for a wife for him. This, then, can hardly have been 
before 531; nor can it be later than 534, since Theudoric died 
in the latter year. (Theudobert, however, had a will of his own, 
and it was not till after his father’s death, in the seventh year 
of their betrothal, that he accepted the long-suffering Longo- 
bardic bride whom his father had provided for him®.) A king 
did not, in Merovingian days, wait till his only son was becoming 
middle-aged before seeking for a bride for him; fifteen years is 
a long space to allow between Theudobert’s appearance as a 
victorious general and as a potential bridegroom. 

Further, on the death of Theudobert’s father in 534, his 
uncles, Childebert and Lothar I, tried to deprive him of his 
kingdom: he was established as king by the support of his 
leudes*. This attempt at deprivation again suggests youth. 

On the other hand we have seen that Gregory tells us that 
when Chlodoweg died at the end of 511 he left, not only four 
sons, but this grandson Theudobert, whom Gregory speaks of 
as elegantem atque utilem. Klaeber® argues that Gregory would 
not have characterized a small child in this way. This would be 
a strong argument if we were dealing with a strictly contem- 

^ This is the date given in Dalton (n, 516). Amdt and Krusch in their margin 
give the date 654; but it is safer to take the figure least favourable to the argu* 
mpnt put forward. 

- See above, p. 382, note 3. 

* Gregory, m, 20, 22, 27. 

* Gregory, m, 23. 

‘ Klaeber in Anglia, i. {N.F, xxxvm), 243. 
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porary account. But Gregory, writing two generations later, 
naturally gives his description and character of the prince in 
the place where he first has occasion to mention him; it is surely 
putting an impossible strain on the words of such a historian as 
Gregory, to suppose that he would not have used the word 
iitilis of the prince, unless at this date he had actually proved 
himself to be lUilis. 

Nerman adheres to the early date (516), arguing that 
Gregory may have been mistaken in thinking that Theudobert 
was in command of the Franks: the infant Theudobert may 
have happened to be in that part of the land when the raid took 
place, and so in later days may wrongly have been supposed 
to have commanded the defenders. And of course, if we had 
substantial evidence to date Hygelac’s raid in 516, we might be 
driven to explanations like this to account for Gregory’s asser¬ 
tion that a prince, apparently at that date not more than six or 
seven, was sent by his father to repel the invaders. But we need 
no such explanations. All the evidence points to Hygelac’s raid 
having been after 516 and probably after 520, although perhaps 
before 522 and certainly before 531. 
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PART V 


RECENT WORK ON BEOWVLF TO 1930 

CHAPTER I 

TWO NEW ATTEMPTS AT SYNTHESIS. 

BY KLAEBER AND LAWRENCE 

Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf (1922: new issue, with addi¬ 
tions, 1928) is the moat important edition published since 
Kemble’s of 1833. It is impossible to praise too highly the range 
and the accuracy of its scholarship. It has an excellent glossary, 
and notes which, thanks to Klaeber's knowledge of O.E. syntax, 
never fail to throw light on the problems discussed. Further, it 
is furnished with an Introduction, which, while it deals with the 
problems which are the subject of this present book, also con¬ 
tains full studies of the structure, tone, metre, style and language 
of the poem, and of its relation to other O.E. poems, thus ex¬ 
ploring fields which this book leaves unattempted. 

Klaeber’s edition has now been followed by a monograph 
by Prof. W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition. This 
covers much the same ground as my own monograph, in about 
half the number of words. Lawrence states that whilst my book 
is addressed primarily to the scholar and the student, his volume 
“makes its appeal to those who wish to gain a sound knowledge 
of Beowulf so far as it may be done without an understanding of 
Anglo-Saxon, and to those who are just beginning a reading of 
the poem in that language.” His book is certainly not as 
argumentative as mine, and it may be true that “it is concerned 
with the fruits of research, rather than with the processes by which 
those fruits have been ripened and gathered.” But since the 
publication twenty years ago of his paper on “Some disputed 
points in Beowulf criticism,” Lawrence has been one of the 
leaders in that process of research, and the fruits gathered in his 
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book have been much more largely of his own planting than his 
modesty permits him to make clear. And, as will appear below, 
further most important additions to our knowledge are made in 
this, his latest publication. 

When the first edition of my own monograph came out in 
1921,1 was half inclined to agree with a reviewer that “it seems 
presumptuous in any man, who has little or no new evidence, 
to attempt the solution of a mass of problems, on which a large 
number of able investigators have been unable to reach agree- 
nientb” 

It is my peculiar good fortune to have been followed in my 
presumptuous sin by two such fellow-sinners as Klaeber and 
Lawrence. And indeed, though very little new evidence is forth¬ 
coming, the attempt, however arduous, had to be made. 

For the study of Beowulf is one of those fields where the 
evidence is already known, and no student can expect to add 
more than a small proportion of new material. Meanwhile, many 
acute brains are seeking to arrive at new results: and, if novelty 
be our aim, a very large number of new permutations can be got, 
even from a small body of evidence, each new combination 
producing a new theory, inconsistent with the earlier ones. 

One of the most distinguished of our English scholars has 
recently written: 

“So many theoriea let loose in the air produce a feeling that every¬ 
thing is uncertain, but that in the meanwhile all theories are interesting. 
This frame of mind, which hardly even seeks to form decisions or convic¬ 
tions, is indeed disastrous^." 

Bishop Gore was speaking of the greatest issues in life and faith. 
But the same rule applies even to the smallest matters of 
scholarship. There is a tendency nowadays to be satisfied with 
the formula, “Professor A thinks this. Dr B that”; we are too 
modest to decide between them, or to form a view of our own. 
In Gore’s words, this is disastrous. 

In every subject which we study, we shall do well to repeat 
to ourselves the warning of Conscience in Piers Plowman, not to 
be like the lady who read ** Omnia probate’* at the bottom of a 

^ J. R. Hulbort in Modem Philology, xx, 436 (1923). 

* Gore, Jesus of Nazareik, pp. 252-3. 
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page, but failed to go on and read '*quod bomm esi tenete'* on the 
back of the leaf, because there was no cunning clerk to turn the 
leaf for her^ If we do not take this warning, we shall, in the end, 
make our subject ridiculous, and people will abandon it in 
favour of studies where men can make decisions—Physiology 
for example, or Chemistry. For the man who “tliinking he 
drinks H 2 O, drinks HgSO^” soon ceases even to find his mistaken 
theory interesting. 

So it is time to try and reach a decision with regard to the 
controversial problems of Beowulf. 

For although, about 1890, a number of efforts were made to 
get a comprehensive view of these problems, little was done in 
the following thirty years by way of a general survey. In 1883 
Ronning had published his study, Beovulfs-Kvadet —a study 
which, in a remarkable way, anticipates the results to which 
scholars, after nearly half a century, are now returning. Then, 
in 1888-9, had appeared the three monographs of ten Brink, 
Sarrazin and (posthumously) Mullenhoff. These had been 
followed by the “Introduction” which Earle prefixed to his 
translation of Beowulf in 1892. 

The theories expressed in these five books differed funda¬ 
mentally, and no prospect of agreement seemed to be in sight. 
Ronning’s work, in many ways the best balanced of all five, was 
handicapped partly by its appearing in Danish, and partly by 
the fact that the views which it put forward were at the moment 
unpopular. 

During the thirty years following (1892-1921) there had been 
comparatively few and brief attempts at s 3 nithesis (honourable 
mention must be made of Brandi’s fine sketch in Pauls Grun- 
driss). Yet during all this time there bad appeared a constant 
stream of pubUcations on the subject of Beowulf or on allied 
subjects. And the study had been revolutionized in many ways, 
of which at least five need special mention. 

(1) W. P. Ker in his Epic and Romance (1896) had done a 
good deal to shatter the beUef that (in the words he was fond of 
quoting) “ all epic poetry is written byA, B, and an Interpolator. 

^ I had written this before noticing that, in his new edition of 1928, Prof. 
Klaeber prefixes to bis additional notes the words Omnia auUm probate, quod 
bonum esl tenete. 
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(2) Ker’s work had more influence after its importance had 
been emphasized by Andreas Heusler in his Lied und Efos (1905). 
Heusler followed this up by a number of invaluable contribu¬ 
tions to the study of Germanic heroic legend. 

(3) Olrik published in 1903 and 1910 his studies of early 
Danish history as reflected in Denmark’s ancient heroic poetry. 

(4) In 1910 Friedrich Panzer brought a vast knowledge of 
folk-tale to bear upon Beowulf, thus reinforcing the view that 
Beowulf’s adventures with Grendel and Grendel’s mother be¬ 
longed rather to folk-lore than to mythology. 

(5) In a number of essays, Knut Stjerna placed his large 
archseological experience at the service of Beowulf students, and 
this led to further studies by other Swedish historians and 
archaeologists, notably Birger Nerman and Sune Lindqvist. 

Contemporary with these definite contributions, there had 
been that slow shifting of standpoint which comes with the 
years. The views as to the amalgamation of epics from earlier 
lays, which had seemed axiomatic to Lachmann and his pupil 
Mullenhoff, and the mythological and allegorical assumptions 
which Mullenhoff had inherited from Kemble, had ceased to be 
generally believed. 

It has therefore become necessary to hew a way through the 
jungle. Now, whilst the monographs of 1883-92 leave one with 
a bewildered wondering where truth is to be found amid all this 
difference, I find an agreement between the views of Klaeber, 
Lawrence and myself which is almost embarrassing. A hostile 
critic might liken our voices to the docile harmonious utterance 
of a stage crowd: “where they do agree on the stage, their 
unanimity is wonderful.” 

And indeed it must be granted to such a potential critic that 
we are not absolutely independent of each other. What Klaeber 
published in 1922 he had written in 1918, and therefore without 
any knowledge of my book, which was not then out; but I, on 
my part, had learnt a good deal from various monographs which 
he had printed; whilst (as I said in my preface) my debt to 
Lawrence, who read the proofs of my book and discussed all its 
details with me, is a heavy one. Still, none of us would, I hope, 
accept any view on trust from the other. We have all tried to 
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use independent judgment, and on some subjects, of which 
Finnshurg is the most important, we differ. But these differences 
are episodic, hardly affecting the main argument. 

Of course, every decade has its atmosphere and its pre¬ 
possessions, and perhaps, after all, our judgments are not as in¬ 
dependent as we believe them to be. Anyway, I think it is 
worth while to go over the ground, and show how close the 
agreement is between the three of us. 

As to the origin of the poem, Klaeber holds that, whilst the 
subject matter is Scandinavian, “the Christian elements are 
almost without exception so deeply ingrained in the very fabric 
of the poem that they cannot be explained away as the work of 
a reviser or later interpolator^.” “ That the poem was composed 
in the Anglian parts of England is one of the few facts bearing 
upon its genesis that can be regarded as fairly established^.” 
Klaeber would assign the poem to “the first half of the eighth 
century, perhaps not far from the middle of it*.” 

Similarly Lawrence rejects the view that the Christian ele¬ 


ments can possibly be due to revision of an older epic written 
before the change of faith“That Beowulf was originally com¬ 
posed in the Anglian territory of England is hardly open to 
question*.” The widest limits of date Lawrence holds to be from 
650 to 750® and probably between 675 and 725: he thus suggests 
a date a quarter of a century earlier than Klaeber. 

My agreement on all these points has been stated above’. 
If there be any difference, it is that Klaeber and Lawrence speak 
rather more definitely than I do myself. For instance, I doubt 
whether we can define the date more exactly than by vaguely 
saying “the Age of Bede”; this covers equally the period 
favoured by Klaeber and that favoured by Lawrence. Both 
Lawrence and Klaeber would, I think, agree that the difference 
is not worth fighting about. We simply cannot date Beowulf to 


a quarter of a century. 

The only real point at issue is that Klaeber would attach a 
rather stronger meaning than Lawrence does, or than I do, to 


^ Klaeber, p. 1. * Ibid. p. cxii. • Ibid. p. cxvi. 

‘ I.awr©nce, p. 236. ‘ Ibid. p. 262. * Ibid. p. 263. 

^ See abore, pp. 121 etc., 105, 329. 
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the formula that the subject matter is Scandinavian. But here 
again it is well to realize how narrow are the limits of the differ¬ 
ence : it is simply a question of whether, at some very early date, 
these stories travelled across the North Sea from Scandinavia to 
England direct, or by way of continental Angel. 

The downfall of the kingdom of the Geatas is prophesied in 
Beowulf—-pretty clearly a prophecy after the event. But if the 
Royal House of the Geatas was destroyed, and the remnant of 
the comitatus scattered, there would have been many exiles of 
Geatic stock in the middle and end of the sixth century. Some 
of them may easily have wandered south to continental Angel, 
and there told stories and sung lays about the great days of the 
Geatic kingdom. There would be time for these stories to have 
been brought across by the latest groups of Anglian immigrants 
to Northern England. It was just in this second half of the sixth 
century that the Anglian settlements north of the Humber were 
rising into eminence under the first leaders who claimed the 
name of king: Ida and his sons in Bernicia, ^EUe in Deira. In 
the warlike days of the sixth century we may pretty safely assert 
that when Ida and iElle claimed to rank, not as mere earls, but 
as kings, this meant that they had collected a sufficient comilatus 
—dugud and geogud, scop and Pyle —to justify the assumption of 
the royal title: and this might well mean recruits from the old 
continental home. And so, quite naturally and easily, these 
stories may have been brought from Scandinavia to continental 
Angel, and from Angel to England, as Lawrence thinks. It is all 
in accordance with the known fact that “the Germanic nations 
had a reciprocal free trade in subjects for epic poems.” Every 
extant fragment of the Old English epic testifies to the vigour of 
this free trade —Widsitk above all—and no further explanation 
seems needed. 

It is conceivable that there may have been specially close 
relations—due perhaps to intermarriage—between some English 
and some Scandinavian court. Klaeber assumes this; but I do 
not think that any such assumption is necessary to account for 
the facts. 

But however this may have been, the old idea that Beowulf 
is a poem brought from Scandinavia and merely translated into 
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Anglo-Saxon speech is as conclusively rejected by Klaeber as by 
Lawrence. “ If nothing else, the style and tone of Beowulf would 
disprove it, since they are utterly unlike anything to be expected 
in Scandinavian poetry^” That is the essential thing: whether 
the lays from which the Christian English poet drew his subject 
matter had been brought to England by Anglian settlers in the 
later sixth century (as Lawrence and I incline to believe) or 
were due to some slightly later intercourse with Scandinavia (as 
Klaeber beUeves), is surely impossible to decide dogmatically, 
and really immaterial. “ That Beowulf was written by an Anglian 
poet of the age of Bede, working upon earlier lays current in 
England” is a formula as definite as we need ask for. 

Now as to the contents of the poem: both Klaeber and Law¬ 
rence hold the “folk-tale” view^, naturally without committing 
themselves to the details so minutely worked out by Panzer. 
This means, of course, rejecting the mythological interpretations 
which originated with Kemble and were elaborated by Miillen- 
hofi; and it means also rejecting the assumed connection be¬ 
tween Beaw (Beowulf the Scylding) and Beowulf the Geat: 
“Neither the Grendel- nor the dragon-fight is to be shifted back 
from the Geat hero to the Dane or the Anglo-Saxon progenitor^” 

Klaeber is convinced that there is a connection between the 
Beowulf story and the story of Bothvar Bjarki; and in this case, 
as also in the case of the parallels with the story of Grettir, he 
thinks it safest “to attribute the undeniable parallelism to the 
use of the same or similar Scandinavian sources, both in the 
Old English and in the Old Norse accounts^" Prof. Lawrence 
has been arguing this for the past twenty years: he has now 
added to the obligations under which he has placed us, by pro¬ 
ducing new and, I think, very important evidence, of which 
much more must be said below®. 

That Beowulf h&s a historic background no one since the time 
of Earle has denied, but Klaeber and Lawrence feel (and more 

^ Klaeber, p. cxix; cf. Lawrence, p. 257, and see above, pp. 9^104. 

* “The deeds of Beowulf are of the folk-tale order, adjusted m the epic to 
the level of Germanic hero-life.” Klaeber, p. xxvi. Cf. Uwrence, pp. 246-7, 
and the whole of his Chapter vi. See also above, pp. 41 e/c., 369 etc. 

* Klaeber, p. XXXV. Cf. Lawrence, p. 147. Seealsoabove.pp. 43,92-7,291-6, 

* Klaebor. p, ziz« Cf. L^twreoce, chapter vi, peusim. See aboy6» pp. 60-2, 

59 - 61 , ^ pp. 451, 455 etc. 
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strongly than I ventured to express) doubts whether Beowulf 
himself he not a fictitious character^, inserted into this genuinely 
historic background. The historic background has been the 
cause of many controversies: Klaeber and Lawrence agree in 
identifying the Geatas with the Gautar^, Heorot with Leire^, 
and hold that it is Froda who slays Healfdene, not the reverse*. 
Into the associations of Ohthere with Vendel, Lawrence does 
not enter; but Kiaeber agrees in identifjdng Vendel with the 
Swedish, and not the Jutish country of that name^. Of late 
years this view has been confirmed by the historical and arch- 
seological work of Nerman and Lindqvist, of which also more 
will have to be said below*. 

Such agreement in books published simultaneously and in¬ 
dependently does, I think, indicate that certain broad features 
are emerging from the fog of controversy. After all allowances 
have been made, and remembering how many things thirty years 
ago were generally accepted which are now generally denied, I 
think this agreement affords some support against the rather 
depressing view put forward by my critic in Modern Philology\ 
that there is almost no evidence” upon which to reach a 
positive conclusion as to many of these problems. 

I do not for a moment suggest that even Prof. Klaeber’s fine 
contribution to Beowulf studies has settled such problems. It 
has shown that, if we can agree upon the method to be used, a good 
many problems may be settled. As to this method. Prof. 
Klaeber (though he beheves, as we all do, that a number of 
ancient lays must have preceded our extant epic) does not be¬ 
lieve in the possibility of disengaging earlier lays from Beowidf 
by means of internal evidence alone. Here and there external 
evidence may help us: the sapphics and hexameters of Saxo 
compared with the speech of the eald sescwiga or the slaying of 

• P'Lawrence, p. 101. Seealsoabove, p. 13:Deutschbem 

m 1913 waa, 1 believe, actually the first to suggest this. 

1 P* cf. Lawrence, p. 40. See also above, pp. 8-10, 333-44. 

xxxvu; cf. lAwrence, p. 32. See also above, pp, 1^20. 

P’ XXXvi; cf, Lawrence, p. 80. See also above, p. 21, and below, 
p. 430, note. ^ 

* Klaeber, p. xliii. See also above, pp. 343-5. 

«pp. 411-8. 7 XX, 436. 
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Beowulf’s dragon seem to Klaeber to show connection^. But 
Klaeber holds that inBeoiyi/(/‘“no serious differences of language, 
diction or meter can be adduced in favor of multiple author¬ 
ship.” The only differences discoverable are such that “it would 
be hazardous, in fact presumptuous, to assign any decisive 
weight to such insecure and fragmentary criteria. Contrariwise, 
it is entirely pertinent to emphasize the general homogeneity of 
the poem in matters of form, as well as substance and atmo¬ 
sphere” (cvii). 

So Lawrence speaks of “the Beowulf poet,” “who composed 
the epic essentially as we have it^.” 

Of course, on these points, there is not absolute agreement 
among modern students: Prof. Boer continued to the last to 
believe that, though Miillenhoff and ten Brink might have 
applied their methods wrongly, it was still possible to divide up 
our extant epic of Beowulf into the different lays and interpola¬ 
tions out of which it was compounded*. But there is now a 
general agreement with a view such as that of Lawrence or 
Klaeber, which would make Beowulf the work of one man, a 
Christian, working for a Christian AngUan court, probably in the 
eighth century or perhaps at the very end of the seventh. This 
too is the view of Liebermann and Cook, whose attempts at 
placing the poet more exactly, in time and space, will be men¬ 
tioned below And if an eminent Beowulf scholar like Schucking 
would make our poet later than the eighth century (for reasons 
which have been considered above® and which will also have to 


be briefly re-considered*) it is only reasonable to remember that 
an equally eminent Beowulf scholar like Chadwick would make 
our poet earlier than the eighth century. May we allow Chad¬ 
wick and Schucking to pair, and having thus got rid of our ex¬ 
tremists, decide the matter by the solid block of votes in the 
centre? Schucking says sternly, “No he thinks it unreasonable 
that I, having refused on pp. 122-6 to be convinced by Chad¬ 
wick’s arguments, should then later pick up these arguments 

1 Klaeber, pp. xxxv. xxi-xxii. But in the caae of the dragon-slaying I am 
more sceptical &bout the coiincction than Klaeber ia. See above, pp. 92 <. 

» Boer atat^ Wa caae in English Studies, v, 105-18 (1923). 1 have attempted 

a reply in English Studies, xi. 81-100 (1929). See also below, pp. 424 etc. 

A 4 0Q ^4^ 6 nn fiJr. • DD. 486 elc. 
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again and use them on p. 324 as material against him^ And 
perhaps he is right here: but I am not sure. Chadwick’s argu¬ 
ments, though not of force to prove the poem as old as he would 
make it, do seem to me to prove that it cannot be as late as 
Schiicking thinks. On the other hand, Schucking’s arguments, 
whilst they do not convince me that the poem is as late as 
A.D. 900, do very emphatically convince me that it is not a poem 
dating back to heathen times, with a mere Christian veneer. 
“The resoun of thynges is in the myddes.” 

But the difference between the point of view of Schiicking 
and that of Cook, Liebermann, Klaeber, Lawrence and myself, 
though real, is one which it is important not to exaggerate. The 
essential thing is the agreement. We agree that BcotiJwl/reflects 
the civilization of an age when the old heroic ideas and the new 
Christian ideas were both strong: it is a matter of less importance 
whether we connect Beowulf in our minds with those Christian 
fighting men whom we know dimly from the pages of Bede, or 
with the figure of Alfred, more vivid because it is revealed to us 
in the very words of that fighting saint him self. 

Prof. Schiicking allows me to quote some words which he 
used in a recent lecture in London; 

“ It is a fact that the thorough amalgamation of ideas of Christian 
origin with those of indigenous growth shows itself at an early period 
already more conspicuously in England than any^vhe^e else. Where in 
all the world is there anything like the old English epic of Beowulf, 
which endeavours to draw a hero whose figure embodies the new 
Christian ideal of sobriety and moderation, without robbing him of the 
old heroic qualities? It is most astonishing—no matter whether you 
date the Beowulf with Professor Chambers at about 730 or almost two 
hundred years later—that at so early a time a complete blending of two 
so diflerent ^Wcltanschauungen’ should have been attempt^. But 
the other Anglo-Saxon poems offer many—if less perfect—parallels. 
Tliat in this case however literature to a certain extent mirrors the 
conditions of real life seems to be proved by history, e.g. by a character 
like King Alfred, who, for all his emulation of Charles the Great, shows 
in his private life a restraint quite foreign to his great Frankish modeP.” 

^ P.B.B. XLvn, 301: *‘Im zweiten teil aber sucht Chambers nach grunden 
gegen meine bypothese, und da erweekt er nun die von Lbm selbst friiber er- 
schlagenen Chadwickschen argumente haibwegs wieder zu leben, um sie gegen 
mich ins feld zu fuhren, Aber icb kaon nichts besseres tun, als gegen sie 
wiederum Chambers eigene waffe anzuwenden.” 

^ This lectiue has not yet been published, but a similar argument will be 
found in Schiicking's Presidential Address to the Modem Humanities Research 
Association, 1929. The ideal in Beoumlf is *‘eine Mischong aus germanisoh* 
beroischen mit stoiscb-christlichen Ideen.” 
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But, although most of us now think in terms of a '^Beowulf 
poet” (as did Earle and Ronning), not (as did MUllenhofi) in 
terms of four distinct authors followed by Interpolator A and 
Interpolator B, nevertheless, interpolation is possible enough. 
Since most of us think that nearly three centuries of trans¬ 
mission intervene between the Beowulf poet” and the book as 
it lies before us in MS Cotton Vitellius A XV, and since most of 
us think that the poem has been altered to the speech in which 
we now find it from an original Anglian dialect, is it intrinsically 
likely that there have been no additions to, or omissions from, 
the original text? Lawrence’s warning is very much to the point, 
that, whilst we speak of a Beowulf poet, we must remember that 
“ additions and alterations may have been made in his work, in the 
course of later copyings, and transference to another dialect^.” 

That the original Beowulf poem had undergone interpolation 
has been the opinion of two of the most far-sighted scholars 
England and Germany have ever produced—Henry Bradley and 
Eduard Sievers. 

Ten years ago Henry Bradley outUned, in a private letter to 
me, his view of how these interpolations in Beowulf might have 
arisen, and added a very necessary warning that an appearance 
of uniformity may be deceptive: 

“The intrinsic likelihood of later interpolations remains. I doubt 
whether it is quite true that every Christian passage contains archaisms 
that conclusively refer it to the early eighth century. And how do we 
know that some archaisms (syntactical if not morphological) may not 
have long survived in mins trel tradition and in the imitative epic 
dialect, bo that the writer or interpolator of a heroic fjoem Avould fall 
into them naturally, though the same man would never think of using 
them in a poem of a different kind? The Battle of Maldon seema rather 
to point to something of this sort.” 

Five years ago, Eduard Sievers expressed his view that the 
original Northumbrian Beowulf had undergone a Kentish re¬ 
cension’*. 

* p. 17. Compare, in the same sense, Ekwall in Anglia, Beihlalt, xxxm, 183. 

* Speaking of Andreas, Sievers says: “Seine Vcrlcgung nach Kent aber winl 
gerade bei den nahen Beziehungen des Andreas zum Beowmlf Tielleicht nicht 
mehr ganz so wundcrlich aussehen vrio sie im ersten Augcnblick erscheinen mag, 
wenn es mir (wie ich hoffe, in absehbarer Zeit!) noch gelingt, den Nachweis zu 
fiihren, wclche wichtige Rolle gerade Kent in der Entwicklung unseres Beo- 
wulftextes gespielt hat, nachdem das alte Gnindgedicht seine nordhumbri.sche 
Heimat veriassen hatte.” Zu. Cynewulf in Neusprachliche Sluditn, Festg(^e Karl 
Luick ,. .dargebracht, Marburg, 1925, p. 81 (Die Xeueren Sprachen, 6 Beihcft). 
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That Sievers may soon give us the full result of his Beowulf 
studies must be the earnest wish of every lover of the English 
language and literature, throughout the world. 

Meantime, we may be grateful for the “Note concerning the 
genesis of Beowulf’* with which Klaeber concludes his new 
edition of 1928. Klaeber’s view in some respects resembles that 
of Earle, who believed the poem to be the work of a cleric, and 
to have been written with special didactic purpose for the 
benefit of a king’s son—as the “institution of a prince.” But 
Earle, with his characteristic admixture of recklessness, carried 
his dislike of the theory of separate lays so far that he put him¬ 
self out of court by denying that Beowulf was even dependent 
for its subject matter upon earher historic lays. 

Scholarship seems now, after fifty years, to be settling down 
to the view put forward by Ronning in the first elaborate mono¬ 
graph ever published on the Beowulf problem. Ronning took up 
a middle place between Miillenhoff’s belief that the original 
traditional lays could be separated out, and such a disbelief in 
any traditional background as later led Earle to suppose the 
realm of Hygelac to be entirely the invention of an English 
author. Ronning’s view was that the poems upon which the 
story is based arose among the Geatas in Southern Sweden, 
wandered to Northern England either direct or by way of the 
ancient Anglian home, and in England, perhaps in the eighth 
century, were worked up into an epic, probably by a Northumbrian 
poet. And with this view, neglected as it was in 1883, most 
people in 1931 would concur. 

If much that has been written about Beowulf in this past 
half-century has had to be abandoned, much solid knowledge 
has been gained. Beowulf study has not been entirely a wander¬ 
ing in the wilderness, even if the achievement of proven fact is 
not proportionate to the labour expended. 



CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 

Section I. The Geatas once again 

The question is still being debated whether the wars which 
figure so largely in the later part of Beowulf were waged between 
Swedes and Gauts {Gautar, the Gotar of what is now Southern 
Sweden) or between Swedes and Jutes. 

It was, as we all know, the paper by Pontus Fahlbeck in 
favour of the Jute-theory which “first raised the question from 
the region of guesswork to that of scholarly discussion*.” 
Nearly thirty years after this publication, Fahlbeck reinforced 
his case by a further paper of the same title, read before the 
Swedish Academy. This was published in 1924. 

I do not mean again to reopen the “Jute question” at length, 
after having discussed it twice above^. Yet Fahlbcck’s re¬ 
appearance in the arena cannot be passed over quite in silence. 

Fahlbeck now lays greatest stress upon the phrases like ofer 

which occur so often in the account of the wars of Swedes 
and Geatas: “What I must maintain,” he says, "is, that the 
words ofer sie, ofer sx side, ofer wid wvstcr, ofer lieofo, can have 
only one meaning, ‘over the sea,’ and that sea must be either 
the West Sea or the East Sea”—or, to use English terminology, 
either the Cattegat or the Baltic. 

Fahlbeck’s argument is that the Geatas must have been 
separated from the Swedes by “sea,” in the limited sense which 
that word bears in Modern English, of the open salt water. 
Therefore, he argues, they must be Jutes, not Gautar. 

But it is only in Modern English that the meaning of the 
word “sea” has become limited in this way. In Old English (as 
to this day in German) the word can mean either a fresh-water 
lake or the salt sea. It has been objected that the same word 


0. B. 


^ Nerman, Dei avtnska rikets uppkomat, 1925, p. 109. 
* pp. 6-10 and 333-45. 
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would not be used in the same poem in both senses and that, in 
certain places in Beowulf, sS certainly means the open sea. But, 
in fact, the word can be used in both senses in one sentence. 
Take the description of the Nile in Alfred’s Orosius: it rises not 
far from the Red Sea {fiere Rendan Sies), sinks in the sand, rises 
from the sand and makes a great lake {ond f>ier wyrcd micelne sx ); 
from this lake {of fiem sx) it flows on, again becomes a great 
lake {wyrd to miclinn sx), passes near its original source not far 
from the Red Sea {pone R^dan Sx) and flows out into the 
Mediterranean {ut on pone Wendelsx). In one paragraph, then, 
sx is three times used for a fresh-water lake, three times for the 
salt sea. It may be that the inland sense is the more primitive of 
the two: for the oldest examples of the word (in Gothic) in¬ 
variably have an inland meaning^. 

We have less information about Jieafo. It occurs in the 
Cor juts gloss^ as a synonym of Latin salum, “ sea ’ ’; elsewhere it is 
found in English only in this passage in Beowulf, and is con- 
jecturally restored in another Beowulf passage. But, however 
rare in English, the word is common Germanic; and in Low 
German it signifies a sheet of inland water, as in das Frische Hoff. 

Sx and heafo, then, are the very words which would naturally 
be used of a great inland lake like Wener. And Lake Wener 
would naturally come into the fighting, if Swedes and Western 
Gautar attacked each other. 

But Fahlbeck has a further objection that, in that case, the 
fighting would be not entirely “over the sea” but partly at least 
by land. Yet surely this is precisely the impression which the 
account of the fighting recorded in Beowulf actually does give, 
to any unprejudiced reader. That is how it struck Brandi: 
“ It suits the geographical position of the Gautar that Beowulf’s 
people fight the Swedes, sometimes after crossing the water 
(2380, 2394, 2473) and sometimes by land (2477, 2925, etc.)V' 

It is indisputable that we are dealing with two great sea 
powers. The Geatas, whether they be Jutes or Gautar, are able 
to make a Viking expedition as far as Friesland; the Swedes had 

^ Saiws is used to translate the Greek in Luke t, 1, 2, and viii, 22,23, 
33: --iaim is also used in the Naples Gothic charter to signify “a marsh.'’ 

* bweet, Oldest English Texts, 1885, salum, haeb, p. 95 (1778). 

^ Pauls Grundriss, second edition, n. 1, 997. 
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been famous for their ships from the time of Tacitus'. How is it 
that, even when the opposing forces reach each other by water, 
the actual fighting always takes place on land, so that we never 
hear of fighting from ships? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
Jutes and Swedes, two peoples altogether cut off from each other 
by the sea, could for generations have made a practice of harrying 
each other’s country by sea-raids, and yet never have had a 
sea-fight? This is the state of things depicted in Beowulf, be¬ 
tween the Geatas and the Swedes. Yet surely it is an axiom 
that there is no more risky business than a landing over the sea 
in an enemy’s country, when that enemy has a fleet in being 
equal or superior to one’s own. Between Jutes and Swedes there 
must have been a fight for the command of the sea, and then 
the victorious party would invade the land of the vanquished. 
Why then does fighting by sea not come into the story? 

Surely the answer is that we have an example of that Scan¬ 
dinavian manner of fighting which the Northman Ohthere ex¬ 
plained to King Alfred: “ There are very large fresh-water lakes,” 
we read in the Orosius, “ and the Cwenas carry their ships over¬ 
land to the lakes, and thence they harry the Northmen: they 
have very small ships and very light ones.” I have always 
regarded the synn ond sacu Sweona ond Geata ofer wtd wsster as 
fighting of this kind, and so I suppose has every other editor of 
Beowulf. 

And so, if the raiding takes place between Gautar and Swedes, 
everything is as it should be. Both sides, no doubt, had plenty of 
sea-going ships; but these salt-water vessels would be much too 
heavy to be used in raids made through a line of great lakes, 
rivers and portages. Canoes would be used drawing little water 
and capable of being carried considerable distances. Neither 
party would, probably, keep up permanent fleets on scattered 
waterways, unconnected as yet by canals. The light canoes, 
carried across and launched first on one piece of water and then 
on another, were not fighting ships. That is why the two forces 
always meet, as fighting men, on land (or ice), for all that they 
are harrying each other ofer wtd waster. 

It may be said that all this is not very conclusive, because 

^ Oemania, xliv. 


26-2 
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the account in Beowulf, as we have it, was composed in a strange 
land some two hundred years after the events; what right have 
we to ask that it should reflect exactly the facts of the actual 
fighting? And I admit that arguments and deductions of the 
kind which have just been drawn are not quite conclusive. For 
that reason it is important to keep always clearly in mind that 
the interpretation of Geatas as Gautar is not based upon this, or 
any number of similar geographical and historical considerations, 
but upon the simple fact that the word Geatas is the O.E. form 
of the O.N. Gaidar, and is quite distinct from Jutes, which in 
O.E. is Eote, Yte. 

In the text of Beowulf as we have it, Hygelac’s people are 
always called Geatas, never Eote or Yte, and the alliteration upon 
G proves that the text which lies before us in this respect repre¬ 
sents the original. It is the supporters of the Jute-theory who 
ask us to ignore these obvious facts, on the ground that the 
account of the fighting ofer s§ suits Jutes better than Gautar. 
We look into it, and we find that the exact reverse is the case: 
it suits Gautar better than Jutes. Possibly the argument from 
the words ofer sx is not conclusive on either side: the point is 
that, for what it is worth, it does not support the Jute-theory, 
but tells against it. 

The same lakes which formed an avenue of attack by light 
boats in summer would, when frozen in winter, offer a broad road 
into the enemy’s country. We are told that Beowulf with his 
army supported Eadgils against Onela, king of Sweden, ofer sx 
side, took vengeance upon Onela, and slew him in “ chill journeys 
fraught with woe,” cealdum cearsiSum. This need not necessarily 
mean that Beowulf attacked in winter over the frozen lake, for 
ceald in Old Enghsh can be used metaphorically, as we say 
“bitter” or “sharp.” But when we turn to the Scandinavian 
sources we have a record of this very battle in which Onela (Ali) 
was slain: it is said to have been fought on Lake Wener, then 
frozen over, d isi vats pess er Vxni keilir^, d Vaenis isi, in stagno 
Waener, glade jam ohducto'^. These are late sources, it may be 
replied. But in the Kdlfsvisa, which dates apparently from the 

^ Soorri, Edda, ed. J6nsson, p. 108. 

2 See above, p. 7. 
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Viking time and is certainly a record of early tradition, the same 
battle is spoken of as taking place “when they rode to the ice^” 

So the historical and geographical argument, called in to 
support the Jute-theory, is found, here again and even more 
conclusively, to count, if it counts at all, against it. For a 
battle fought on the ice of Lake Wener exactly suits Swedes and 
Western Gautar. 

For an understanding of the early history of Scandinavia it is 
essential to decide this question; to the best of our power we 
must settle it before going further. Yet a scholar has recently 
spoken of the discussion as “ futile^,” and it is easy to understand 
the irritation which led him to use the term, and subsequently 
himself to make a (quite necessary) contribution® to the “futile” 
discussion. 

Now that Fahlbeck, who began the debate in 1883, has made 
his reply, it is surely time for the discussion to be closed. In 
opening it, Fahlbeck did not deny that Geatas is the Old English 
word corresponding to Gautar. Now if we are going to interpret 
a tribal name as something quite different from its obvious 
linguistic meaning, overwhelming geographical and historical 
reasons should be found for doing so. But they have not been 
found. On the contrary, the very reasons in virtue of which we 
are asked to set aside the obvious interpretation of Geatas as 
Gautar can be shown, on examination, to favour Gautar rather 
than Jutes. All that the partizans of the Jute-theory seem now 
to be doing is to claim a verdict of “not proven” on certain 
obscure and irrelevant side-issues. Thus a very able young 
Swedish historian, Curt WeibuU, has recently revived the con¬ 
troversy*. Some of his points may be quite sound: but they do 
not touch the real question. I am, and always have been, ready 
to admit that Schiick went too far in claiming Halland as part 
of the Geatic kingdom. But although that may concern the 
student of early Scandinavian history, trying to make out the 
exact boundaries of the different kingdoms, it does not concern 

^ See above, as before, and also Xerman, Del tveruka rikeU uppk&mst, 192.1, 

p. 102. 

» Kemp Malone, il.L.R. xx, 11 (1025). 

• Acta Philolcgiea Seandinavica, iv, 84-90 (1929). 

* Dm del avenska och del danaka riketa uppkoTnat, Hiaioriak Tidskriji for 
Skaneland, vn, 301-60. See especially footnote to p. 3i2. 
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the student of Beowvlf, because Schiick’s case that the Geatas 
are the Gautar is not weakened, even if he be wrong about 
Halland^. Inferences such as Schiick drew^ from the Heim- 
kringla or Adam of Bremen are, it has been urged, very un¬ 
certain evidence as to what the coastline of the Vestgotar really 
was as early as the sixth century a.d.® Of course they are: but 
this only tells the more against those who, on admittedly am¬ 
biguous and uncertain grounds, seek to ignore the obvious 
meaning of two tribal names. The difficulties which the de¬ 
fenders of the Jute-theory have to explain away are (a) how the 
word Geatas, which means Gaidar, comes in Beowulf to be 
applied to a different people, viz. the Jutes; and (6)—a much 
more serious difficulty—how, if Hygelac’s people were Jutes, a 
poem as long as Beowulf could be written in Anglo-Saxon Eng¬ 
land about them without ever mentioning them by their correct 
name of Jutes (Eole, Yte). WeibuU refuses to go into these lin¬ 
guistic difficulties. But they are crucial^. It will not do to base 
our argument upon the assumption that when Beowulf says one 
thing it means another. A treatment of the subject which claims 
serious attention must face this linguistic problem. 

In his recent book® Prof. E. Wadstein does face the difficulty: 
and in this way. Let it be supposed, he says, that the subject 
matter of Beowulf reached England through the Frisians, and 
that the English poet adopted the name of the Jutes in the form 
in which he heard it from the Frisians. This form, Wadstein 
argues, would be “latar” (the name is not recorded in Frisian) 
and this would be represented in English spelling by “Geatas.” 

This theory is put forward with such learning and conviction 
that it is held by many to have placed the Jute-theory on its legs 
again, so far at least as to demand a new examination of the 
subject®. 

‘ Seethe arguments in Nennan, «?CTwi!:o riketsuppkom^t, 1926, pp. 43,61. 

* See above, p. 339. 

® .As is urged by Ekwall in Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxm, 180 (1922). 

'' See above, pp. 333-8. 

* Xorden och Vdsteuropa i gammal iid, Stockholm, 1925, pp. 18 ff., 161 ff. 

® “Falls Wadsteins Ausfuhningen das richtige treffen, Bind es nicht die 
Gautar (Gbtar) eondem die Jiiten von denen im Beowulf die Rede ist. Die 
gauze Frage erheischt eine emeut© Priifung.” Uhlenbeck in Ada Pkihlogica 
Scandinavica, ni, 174. Wadstein’s arguments are met by Kemp Malone, Ada 
Phil. IV, 84-90. 
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Yet the theory seems to undermine its own foundations. For, 
if the Geatas are Jutes, why should knowledge of their deeds 
reach England by way of the Frisians? The Jutes, according to 
Bede, were the first of the Germanic tribes to make a settlement 
; and for generations 
hours on the Continent, were crossing over and settling in 
England. There was intimacy and intermarriage between the 
Jutish court of Kent and the Anglian court of Northumbria. Why 
should Englishmen in England have to hear, through the 
Frisians, of the deeds of their Jutish kinsmen who had remained 
on the Continent*? Again, how is the theory that the subject 
matter of Beowulf reached the English through the Frisians com¬ 
patible with the fact that we find no further traces of this sup¬ 
posed Frisian origin in other proper names in BeowiiJfl Again, 
how is it compatible with the fact that the story is emphatically 
not influenced by any Frisian standpoint? Frisians are mentioned 
not infrequently in Beowulf^, but always as a foreign or hostile 
nation, and incidents concerning them are invariably told from 
the non-Frisian point of view. 

And, even if the English had learnt of the deeds of their 
kinsmen remaining on the Continent through the Frisians, why 
should they therefore have attempted to express in English the 
Frisian pronunciation of the name of one of the tribes of which 
they themselves were composed? They would assuredly, in re¬ 
peating the story, have repeated the familiar name in its English 
form, according to the dialect, Anglian, Saxon, or Kentish, which 
they spoke; and none of these dialects would have given them 
the form “Geatas®.” 

Finally, it has been shown by Prof. Kemp Malone that it is 
exceedingly improbable that the Frisian form of the name Jute 
was “latar”—the one form which is necessary to support the 
argument*. 

How is an improbable theory rendered more plausible by 

1 Wftdstein would do doubt reply to this that he rejects the whole of Bede's 
account of the Jutes and Angles as unhistorical. See The Origin of the English, 
by E. Wadstem, Uppsala, 1927. 

* 1069-1159, 1207, 2912-15. 

* This is very excellently urged by Wessen, De nordiska folksUimmama, 1927, 

p. 66. 

^ See his important discussion of this in detail, Acta Phil, iv, 85-7. 


in England 


the Angles, their next neigli- 
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being made to depend upon another theory, itself improbable, 
through a series of deductions, each also highly improbable? 
Yet it is thus, if at all, that the identification of Geatas as Jutes 
has now to be defended. The controversy seems to be drifting 
away from reality altogether. 

Yet it cannot be denied that in the past there has been un¬ 
reality in the arguments, not only on one, but on both sides, 
because the Icelandic authorities actually do represent, not the 
Gautar, but the Jutes of Vendel in North Jutland as the foes of 
one of the very Swedish kings whom Beowulf mentions. This 
can only be accounted for if we suppose a confusion between two 
places of the same name, “Vendel.” So it has been open to the 
Jute-theorists to retort that their opponents, by assuming such 
a “name shift,” are doing the very thing which they are refusing 
to permit the Jute-theorists to do. But, fortunately, recent 
archaeological investigation has settled this particular problem, 
and with it, let us hope, concluded for ever this memorable 
controversy. To this archaeological investigation we must now 
turn. 

Section II. Recent ARCH.a:oLOGiCAL Discovery: tee 

BURIAL MOUND OP OtTAR VeNDEL-CROW, COMPARED 

WITH THE Kings’ Mounds at Uppsala^ 

The only valid historical argument in favour of the Jute- 
theory was that brought forward by Bugge. In the Ynglin^a 
tal, and in its prose paraphrase and expansion, the Ynglinga 
saga, the early Swedish kings are enumerated. Three of them, 
Athils, his father Ottar, and Ottar’s father Egil, are clearly 
identical with Eadgils, his father Ohthere, and (despite the 
difference of name here) Ohthere’s father Ongentheow*. Now, 
in Beowulfy we hear of raids which Ohthere made upon the 
Geatas. But the district which Ottar raids in the Ynglinga saga 
is not Gautland, but Vendel in the north of Jutland. He was 

^ I was able to give a very hasty account of these discoveries in my first 
edition (see above, pp. 343-6), but so much work has been done since^ and the 
discoveries are of such importance, that it seemed better to restate them at 
length. 

^ See note 2 to p. 411 below. 
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slain, and his body exposed, we are told, upon a mound in 
Vendel, to be torn to pieces by carrion birds. Then the victors 
made a crow of wood, and sent it to Sweden, telling the Swedes 
that their king was worth no more than that. So Ottar was called 
yendel-haka, “the Vendel-crow.” But other early documents 
attributed this name (without any explanatory story), not to 
Ottar, but to his father Egil, who is to be identified with the 
Ongentheow who, according to Beowulf, was slain by the Geatas. 

This certainly seems to depict not the Gautar, but the Jutes 
of Vendel as the hereditary foes of Ohthere and his father Ongen¬ 
theow. Until this difficulty has been accounted for, the question 
of the nationality of the Geatas of Beowulf cannot be regarded 
as finally settled. 

The late Dr Knut Stjerna pubhshed three papers dealing with 
the Swedes and Geatas. He was a strong advocate of the view 
that the Geatas are the Gautar (Gotar). He tried to connect 
with the stories given in Beowulf the three great mounds which 
stand at Old Uppsala. He re-examined the discoveries which 
had been made when these mounds had been explored, and came 
to the conclusion that the mounds formed a series, the one 
nearest to the church being the oldest. He dated this mound 
about the year a.d. 500 or a Httle before^ He did not identify 
any one of these mounds with any individual king, though he is 
known to have believed that Athils-Eadgils was probably buried 
under one of them’*. 

Stjerna further called attention to a mound near the Swedish 
Vendel (a place some twenty-two miles north of Uppsala). This 
mound in size was comparable with the largest of the royal 
mounds at Old Uppsala. Stjerna tried to show that the word 
“Vendel-crow” had been given to the Swedish kings because of 
their connection, not with the Jutish district of Vendel, but 
with the Swedish place of the same name. He supposed that they 
had had a stronghold there, and that it was there that Ongen¬ 
theow had taken refuge when he retreated before the victorious 
Geatas. But Stjerna thought that, by a natural confusion, the 
Norwegian authors connected Vendel with Vendel in Jutland, 

1 Essays cn Beourulf, translated by Clark Hall, Coventry, 1912, p. 234. 

* Nenuan, Vilka konungar ligga i Uppsala hogarf, p. 14. 
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which was more familiar to them. This, he conjectured, had 
given rise to the story that Ottar died in the Jutish Vendel. 

Such a theory of name-shifting is open to the gravest suspi¬ 
cion, unless backed by documentary evidence. Now one piece 
of such evidence in support of Stjerna’s theory was, that there 
is a grave mound, called by the name of Ottar {OUarshogen), and 
that tliis is not in the Jutish, but in the Swedish Vendel. 

Stjerna did not think it necessary to mention this. He prob¬ 
ably believed the name to be a mere piece of recent antiquarian 
conjecture. In modern times, prominent mounds have so often 
been christened with ancient names by romantic antiquaries, 
that it is well to be cautious. 

Stjerna’s premature death in 1909 interrupted these studies. 
But in the following year a discovery was made which gave a 
new importance to his conjecture. 

It was found that for much more than two centuries the 
mound at the Swedish Vendel had been commonly called by 
Ottar’s name. For in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
an ofiBcial survey of antiquities was carried out throughout 
Sweden. It was in 1677 that a meeting of the leading parish¬ 
ioners was held at Vendel, and they reported, among other 
things, that “many earthen barrows are to be found here, but 
especially by Hussby there is a great earthen barrow, which is 
called Otters kogen'* The records of this survey were deposited 
in the Royal Library at Stockholm, and there this entry was 
founds Later, this was confirmed by the discovery of an allusion, 
in 1675, to “Utters hogen i Wandell^.” The mound is mentioned 
in connection with the practice of sorcery, and in a way which 
shows the name to have been current. But if the name was in 
popular use as early as 1675, it cannot reasonably be attributed 
to the modern romantic archaeologist. Whoever the Ottar may 
have been, after whom the mound was named, the name pre¬ 
sumably comes down from ancient times. 

The conjecture of Knut Stjerna, that Ottar Vendel-crow got 
his name not from the Danish but from the Swedish Vendel, 

^ Otto V. Friesen, Nar Sverige blev till (Upseda Nya Tidnings Jtdnummer, 

2 See E. Linderholm, Venddehogene konuriganamn i aocknene IQOO-taletradi- 
tion, in Namn och Bygd, vn, 36-40 (1919). 
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received therefore documentary support. But not support of a 
conclusive kind, since it was by no means ■proved that the Ottar 
after whom the mound was named was the Ottar king of Sweden 
to whom Beowulf and the Ynglinga tal refer. The nickname 
“ Vendcl-crow” would have put the identification with the king 
of the Ynglinga tal beyond doubt. But this nickname was not 
so authentically connected with the mound as was the name 
Ottar. And there have been many Ottars. 

Meanwhile, in 1913, Prof. Birger Nerman published his short 
but most important pamphlet on the question, “What kings lie 
buried under the mounds at Uppsala? ” Tradition, as he pointed 
out, had regarded the three great mounds as “Kings’ mounds.” 
But what kings? 

Apart from Beowulf, our knowledge of the early Swedish 
kings is entirely derived from the Ynglinga tal, which, if we 
neglect the three names of gods with which it begins, covers 
twenty-seven generations, ending with Ragnvald, who was living 
when the Ynglinga tal was composed in his honour, say about 
870. The surviving fragments of the Ynglinga tal have come 
down to us because they are embodied in the Ynglinga saga of 
Snoni, which forms the first section of the Heimskringla. Snorri's 
prose gives us some further information. How much this is 
paraphrased from the portions of the Ynglinga tal which he does 
not quote, it is difficult to decide. 

Now Nerman’s point was that three of the Swedish kings, as 
enumerated by Snorri in the Ynglinga saga, are mentioned by 
him as having been laid in mound in Uppsala^ One of these is 
Athils, the Eadgils of Beowulf. Athils’ father Ottar is out of the 
reckoning, for according to the Ynglinga saga he was devoured 
by carrion fowls in Vendel in Jutland: and even if this be an 
enor, and if “Ottar’s mound” in the Swedish Vendel was raised 
over him, that is equally inconsistent with burial at Uppsala. 
Ottar’s father Egil (the Ongentheow^ of Beowulf) is also said to 

* See also Neraan, Det sveMka rikeis uppkoiMif 1925, p-139. 

^ Despite the difference of name, there would seem to bo a shadowy per- 
sonality which we can claim as identicaL E^il and Ongentheow occupy the same 
place Id the genealogy, that of father of Ohthere-Ottar. On^rentheow was slain 
by the Geatic warrior Eofor (Boar). Of Egil it is recorded in the Ynglinga tal 
that his blood reddened farra tri6no. Now farra can be interpreted either as 
“boll” (O.E./eoir) or as ‘*boar” (O.E./earA). But trjina^ “Bnout,” is decisive 
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have been laid in mound in Uppsala, and his father, Aun the 
ancient, likewise. 

No other Swedish kings are mentioned as having been buried 
in Uppsala^. 

It is to be noted that this mention of burial at Uppsala is 
found only in the prose of Snorri. The very much older Ynglinga 
tal does not, in its extant fragments, mention this burial, al¬ 
though in the case of both Aun and Athils death at Uppsala is 
mentioned, and that might be held to involve burial there. 
Anyway, it is noteworthy that Snorri should mention three, and 
three only, of these Swedish kings as buried at Uppsala, and 
that there should be the three great “kings’ mounds” there. 

Now, as Nerman pointed out, we can date these kings fairly 
accurately from Beowulf, and from the one firm chronological 
fact which Beowulf gives us, Hygelac's death. Hygelac is suc¬ 
ceeded by his young son, Heardred, who grows up, befriended 
by Beowulf. Ohthere dies, apparently leaving his sons Eadgils 
and Eanmund too young to take the throne. Anyway, Ohthere’s 
brother Onela becomes king, and Eadgils and Eanmund revolt 
against him, and take refuge with Heardred. Onela follows his 
nephews, and slays Heardred, but Beowulf and Eadgils escape. 
So Ohthere’s death must have fallen probably a little later than 
Hygelac’s, say somewhere about^ the year 525. Ohthere can 
hardly have been very aged at the time of his death; his brother 
comes to the throne presumably because Ohthere’s sons are too 

in favour of although Snorri understood ‘*buU.” (See Yn^lin^a tal, Uxt, 

oversiiuning ock kfmmentar av Ad. Noreen, 1925; AkademieM Handlingar, 
xxviii, 2, pp. 202-3, 236.) It can hardly be mere accident that the father of 
Ohthere in one version is slain by a warrior named *‘Boar/’ end in the other by 
a boar. The problem of the different names remains unsolved. The difficulties 
in the way of supposing the one or the other a nickname, or Egil (MjiTaa) a 
shortened form of the longer name, are discussed by Bjorkman {Eigennamen im 
Beowulf, pp. 91-9). For a suggestion of Ongenpiow as a title, see Malone, Literary 
Hietonj of Hamlet, i, 117 etc. 

^ The three gods with whom the list begins may be left out of the reckoning. 
Of them, Frey is said to have been buried in Uppsala. The Danish king Halfdan 
is also said by Snorri to have conquered Sweden and to have been buried in 
Uppsala. But this lacks any kind of confirmation. It is not, of course, in the 
Ynglinga tal. 

* Nerman originally suggested 530-40 {Uppsala hogar, p. 11). Subsequently 
he suggested 626 (Del svenska rikels uppkomst, 1925, p. 137). I think Nerman 
reckons Hygelac’s death at least four or five years too early: but he allows more 
time than I should between Hygelac’s death and that of Ohthere: so that I 
agree with the year 625 as being the likeliest approximation we can eet to the 
death of Ohthere. 
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young to succeed^. The father of Ohthere, Ongcntheow (Egil), 
was however old when he was slain: Beowulf is very explicit 
about that. 

So something much less than a full generatiou should be 
allowed between his death and that of his son Ohthere. On the 
other hand, Ongentheow was killed in the campaign with which 
Hygelac’s reign begins—so he presumably died some considerable 
time before 520. We may put his death, then, in the opening 
years of the century, say about 510. 

The father and predecessor of Ongentheow is not mentioned 
in Beowulff but the Ynglinga tal records him as Aun. He is the 
stock example of a very aged man, so that when a man dies of 
old age it is known as “Aun’s sickness.*’ His death may be 
placed therefore much less than a full generation before that of 
his son, Ongentheow (Egil): say at the end of the fifth century, 
or at the latest about the year 500. 

We have been reckoning backwards from the death of Ohthere, 
c. 525. If now we reckon forwards, allowing for the fact that his 
son Athils was apparently only a boy when Ohthere died, that 
after returning from his exile he had a long and prosperous 
reign, and died, as the Ynglinga tal tells us, dsegsShll, “ full of days,” 
we can hardly date his death before 570, the date Herman gives. 
It might possibly be dated even later; if we allow threescore 
years and ten for a man who was daegsM, and make Eadgils 
fifteen at his father’s death in 525, we need not kill him till the 
year of grace 580. (This date, as we shall see, would suit Herman’s 
calculations even better than 570. But it is characteristic of the 
caution Herman shows in working out these dates that he never 
presses a date the least bit in favour of his own argument.) 

Taking then the three Swedish kings whom Snorri records to 
have been buried at Uppsala, the youngest, Athils, seems to have 
died 570-580. The next in age, Athils’ grandfather, Ongentheow 


1 This seems clear from Beow. 2381: “They had revolted apainst Onela,” and 
from the fact that, according to Ynglingatal, Ihiir father Ohtliere (Ottar) had 
been king. If either of them had been of age to succeed to tlie throne on Ohttiere’s 
death, Onela might nevertheless have driven them out: but in that case they 
could hardly have bwn regarded as revolting against him. Eadgils was clearly 
able enough: youth must have been the disability. That Ohthere was the elder, 
Onela the younger brother, seems clear (see Malone in Philological Quarterly, 
vni, 406). 
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(Egil), seems to have died quite early in the century, say about 
510, and his father (Aun) say at the end of the fifth century, or 
at latest about 500. 

Nerman then proceeded to compare these dates with the 
dates which antiquaries had given to the three mounds. Stjema, 
as we have seen, had dated the oldest mound, that nearest the 
church, at the end of the fifth century, or about 500. This fits in 
exactly with the date of the death of Aun. 

Montelius had dated the latest mound about 600, and this 
agrees as well as can reasonably be expected with the date we 
have attributed to Athils’ death, 570-580. 

The mound between has never been properly explored, and 
the actual burial—presumably a cremation one—has not been 
examined, but the preliminary investigation seemed to show that 
the mound, in structure as in position, was intermediate between 
the other two mounds, but had much greater similarity to the 
earlier one. This fits in with the date of Ongentheow (Egil), not 
long after 500, say perhaps 510. 

Anyone who studies carefully Stjerna’s arguments for the 
dating of the oldest mound about 500, must see how approxi¬ 
mate and provisional all this dating of necessity is. But the 
point to emphasize is that these dates were given to the mounds 
by archaeologists on purely archaeological grounds, and with no 
idea whatever of making them fit in with these particular kings, 
or with the dates which, working upon Beowulf, we should 
attribute to these kings. 

Nerman concluded his study in 1913 by pointing out that 
this provisional dating of the Uppsala mounds made an in¬ 
vestigation of Ottar’s mound in Vendel desirable. Outwardly, 
that mound closely resembled the Uppsala mounds. If its con¬ 
tents showed it to belong to the same period as the Uppsala 
finds, the identification of four of the most noteworthy early 
monuments in Sweden would be confirmed. 

The State Antiquary, Bernhard Salin, was particularly inter¬ 
ested in this kind of collation of literary with archaeological 
evidence, to which he himself had made an important contribu¬ 
tion. He began the excavation of Ottar’s mound in 1914. Other 
duties however intervened, and responsibility for the work fell 
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upon Sune Lindqvist. The war delayed matters, but Lindqvist 
finished his task in 1916, and published an account of the 
discoveries in Fornvdnnen} in 1917. 

A briefer account of the discoveries, with a running comment 
explaining their importance, was published in the same year by 
Nerman^ Then in 1925, in his epoch-making book on “The 
Foundation of the Swedish Kingdom'’ [Dei svenska rikefs 
uppkomst), Nerman gave a full explanation of all that the new 
discoveries meant. The year before, a paper on this subject 
from him had been read to the Viking Society in London, and 
this has now been published*. Readers will find it a useful 
summary. But it is much to be wished that a complete English 
translation of Kerman’s remarkable book were forthcoming. 
Meantime I have to thank Prof. Kerman for permission to 
translate the relevant pages from his pamphlet Ottar VendeU 
krdka» 

“Ottar’a mound is about 8 metres in height, and 40 in diameter, 
as compared with the Third Mound at UppsalaS which is 101^ metres 
high and 60 metres in diameter. In its structure it proved to be 
closely related to the Uppsala mounds: it consisted of sand covered 
by a layer of earth a metre thick, and had a cairn of stones at the 
bottom approximately in the centre. As in the case of the Uppsala 
mounds, this cairn had been heaped over burnt remains. For at 
Vendel, as at Uppsala, the dead king had been cremated at the place 
of burial: at Vendel a hole had been dug in the ground, the burnt re¬ 
mains had been swept into a heap and the hole filled with them: in the 
middle of the hole had been placed a handsome little wooden bucket, 
adorned with broad horizontal bands of gilded bronze, and filled to 
the brim with burnt bones, which had been cleaned: the other burnt 
remains, for which there was no room in the hole, had bexjn collected 
round it, and the cairn raised over them. In the First Uppsala mound 
the arrangement had been just the same, only with the difference 
that the vessel containing the bones was of pottery. In the Third 
Uppsala mound there was neither a hole, nor a vessel for the burnt 
remains. 

"It is interesting to compare the stone cairn at Vendel with the 
Uppsala caims. At Uppsala the cairns formed a series, diminishing in 

‘ Ottarshogen i Vendel, pp. 127-13. 

* OUar Venddhdka och OUarahogen i Vendel, Uppsala. 

* Saga Book of the Viking Society, x, 1928, 113-31. 

* [The mounds have long been known to Scandinavian archeologists a.^ 
Odin's, Frey’s and Thor’s mounds. But in translating I have avoided this 
modern nomenclature, as it confuses the reader who is trying to remember 
them by the names of the kings in the Ynglinga lal. I number them in their 
order from the church (site of the temple), which is also their chronological 
order.] 
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size and elaboration. The cairn in the First Uppsala monnd had a 
diameter of about fifteen metres, and was surrounded at the bottom 
by a carefully constructed stone wall, 1-2 metres high. The cairn in the 
Second Uppsala mound (which has only been cursorily examined) has 
a diameter of 10 metres: there was no stone wall. Finally, the caim in 
the Third Uppsala mound, where again there was no stone wall, had a 
diameter of only 105 metres. The caim in Ottar’s mound had a dia¬ 
meter of about 7 metres, and there was no stone wall there either. So 
in the size of its calm Ottar's mound is intermediate between the 
Second Uppsala mound [the mound of Egil-Ongentheow] and the 
Third [the mound of Athils-Eadgils], which agrees with the date of his 
death, between that of Egil and Athils. 

The finds in Ottar’s mound show a close resemblance to those in the 
mounds at Old Uppsala. It is noteworthy that in Ottar’s mound, just 
as in the moimds at Uppsala, there is no indication of weapons. Just 
as in the Uppsala mounds, the finds in Ottar’s mound were com¬ 
paratively insignificant. 

Amongst the burnt remains in Ottar’s mound were found: some 
small and obscure fragments of gold and silver; a belt-plate of iron; a 
strap-buckle of the same material and other belt-fittings of bronze; 
fragments of a glass vessel; a number of more or less complete half- 
spherical bone draughtsmen, provided with two holes on the under 
side, and a great number of fragments of such draughtsmen; fragments 
of a bone comb with its case, and of a little bone spoon. Besides the 
burnt human bones there were also found those of different animals . 

But a surprisingly lucky discovery was also made in Ottar’s mound. 
Among the burnt remains, close to the side of the bucket, was discovered 
a gold solidus of the Eastern Empire struck under the Emperor 
Basiliscus, who reigned a.d. 476-477. A hole is pierced in the coin, 
showing that it was used as a pendant. It is very worn. 

The finds in the mound allow of its being accurately dated. 

The belt-fitting in Ottar’s mound was similar to one found in the 
First Uppsala mound, but similar ones have been foimd much earlier 
than c. 500. Draughtsmen of the same form as those in Ottar’s mound 
were also found in the First Uppsala mound—but they are also found 
much later. Prof. Almgren has however pointed out to me, that whilst 
the earlier draughtsmen if pierced with holes have usually two, so far 
as is known hitherto draughtsmen after about 650 have never more 
than one. This connects Ottar’s mound vrith the First Uppsala mound, 
but gives no definite dating. 

The bone comb belongs to a type which is found in the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries, but which undergoes certain changes in the latter part 
of the Sixth Centuiy. It can therefore not be later than the second half 
of that century, and belongs rather to the time before 550 than after. 

The gold coin is so much worn that a long time must have passed 
between the date when it was struck and when it was buried, so that we 
may date the burial some way on in the Sixth Century. On the other 
hand, solidi found in the North can generally be assumed not to have 
been in circulation for more than 75 to 100 years before being buried. 

Finally, wooden buckets similar to the one found are known from 
Norway and Denmark. Docent Lindqvist tells me, that they can be to 
some extent classified in a series, and that the type of bucket found in 
Ottar’s mound agrees, broadly, with the period indicated by the other 
finds. 

The discoveries in Ottar’s mound show, then, that it cumot be 
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earlier than the Sixth Century, and hardly belongs to the very begin¬ 
ning of that century: on the other hand it cannot bo later than the 
Sixth Century and belongs rather to the time before 550 than after. 

The size of the cairn in Ottar’s mound is intermediate between the 
Second and the Third Uppsala mounds. So far as one can judge from 
this feature, it seems to indicate a date nearly contemporary \vith the 
Second mound, but a little later. And the Second mound has been 
shown^ to belong to a time not long before 516. 

So it appears from the enquiry, that Ottar’s mound was raised in the 
first half of the Sixth Century, but not at the very beginning—that is to 
say, just at the time when the historic Ottar Vcndel-crow must have 
died, 525-530. 

So, the tradition maintained in Vendel in Uppland is proved cor¬ 
rect: Ottar Vendel-crow was buried in the mound which bears his name 
today—the tradition has maintained itself for nearly 1400 years. It is 
an excellent example of the tenacity and trustworthiness of a local 
tradition of a certain type. At the same time it confirms in the strongest 
way my conjecture that Aun, Egil [Ongentheow] and Athils [Eadgils] 
were laid in mound in Old Uppsala. 

On the other band the tradition preserved by the Ynqlinga tal and 
by Snorri has made a mistake regarding the Vendel with which Ottar 
is connected. Norwegian and Icelandic tradition, better acquainted 
with Jutland than with the more remote Uppland, has substituted 
Vendel in Jutland for Vendel in Uppland. 

And so the discrepancy between Beowulf and the Ynglinga saga is 
explained: Beowulf, the older source, which mentions Ottar [Ohthero] 
in connection with the wars between Swedes and Gautar (Gotar), is 
right, as against the later Ynglinga saga, which makes him fiaht the 
Danes. But when Nonvegian and Icelandic tradition represented the 
Vendel with which Ottar’s name and burial were connected as Vendel 
in Jutland, it followed that some reason had to be found for Ottar’s 
assumed presence there. The most obvious supposition was, that 
Ottar had made a raid upon Vendel and fallen there. The story of 
Ottar’s raid, then, simply arises from a misunderstanding of the name 
Vendel: there is no reason to suppose, as I once believed, that it has 
its origin in traditions of battles between Swedes and Gautar, and of a 
Gautiah invasion of Uppland, in which Ottar falls in Vendel. Our 
oldest source, Beowulf, Imows nothing of any such story: Beowulf has 
nothing to say about the death of Ottar [Ohthere]. The whole story 
about Ottar in the Ynglinga saga, which is intrin-sically open to sus¬ 
picion, is thus shown to be fictitious. How its details arose it is im¬ 
possible to decide. So much only is clear, that behind the story Snorri 
tells, of the body of Ottar being placed on a mound in Vendel in Jutland, 
lies the story that Ottar was laid in mound in Vendel in Uppland. 

Snorri’s story of the origin of the name ‘Vendel-crow’ can no longer 
be defended. It is merely an attempt to explain a nickname which 
had become uninteiligible. But how is the nickname itself to be 
explained? 

Scbiick* thought the name ‘Vendel-crow’ a title of honour. The 
crow, as a carrion bird, was, like the raven and the vulture, associated 

‘ [Egil is the second of the three Swedish kings said by Snorri to have been 
buried in Uppsala. Accepting the identification of Egil with Ongentheow, which 
can hardly be denied, his moimd must have been raised some time before 
Hygelac’s death, which Nerman here places in 516. See above.] 

* Studier i YngltTigatal, p. 126. 
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with battle. So the name ‘ Vendel-crow’ ought to mark its bearer as 
‘a bird preying on the carrion of the foes of Vendel.’ 

But meantime Oskar Lundberg, in an article published shortly 
after the opening of Ottar’s mound, seems to have found the right 
explanation^. 

Lundberg mentions that even today, when men from Vendel... 
come in the \rintcr %vith their carts of charcoal through Dannemora, it 
may happen that a small boy will stand near the waggon, but out of 
range of the driver’s whip, and make a long nose with the rhyme 

Vendels kraka 
far jag aka. 

‘Crows’ is a nickname for the men of Vendel, just as those of Osterby 
are called sjuror, ‘magpies,’ and those of Workarla ‘ravens’.... 

Lundberg shows that the name ‘crows’ for inhabitants of Uppland 
was known already soon after 1630: it is mentioned by I. H. Rhezelius 
as a nickname of the people of MaJsta and Estuna in Eastern Uppland. 
Lundberg finds it therefore very probable that the nickname ‘crows’ 
for inhabitants of Vendel is very old. The name ‘Vendel-crow,’ 
according to him, is a rather derisive indication that Ottar was a 
‘Vendel-dwcller.’.. .Ottar’s grandfather, father and son were buried 
in Uppsala: Ottar broke the tradition: and so the name was imposed 
upon him by a local patriotism which favoured burial near the Uppsala 
sanctuary.” 

The archaeologists have, then, finally disposed of the only 
serious historical argument which has ever been brought for¬ 
ward in favour of identifying the Geatas with the Jutes. Stjerna’s 
reasoning alone was not convincing, and did not, for example, 
convince Axel Olrik, always one of the most determined sup¬ 
porters of the “Jute-theory.” “I think,” Olrik wrote at the 
very end of his life^ “that the last word has not been said con¬ 
cerning the nationality of the Geatas.” Nerman and Lindqvist 
can surely claim to have settled for ever that most obstinate of 
all “philological legends,” the identification of the Geatas with 
the Jutes. 


But they have done more. The stories given in Beowulf of 
the struggle between Swedes and Geatas, with the prophecies of 
the complete subjugation of the Geatas by the Swedes, mark the 
beginnings of Sweden as we know it, which dates from this 
uniting into one nation of the Swedes and Geatas. The chrono¬ 
logy which, with the help of Beowulf, has been demonstrated, 
shows Sweden to be one of the oldest of European states. Indeed, 
if we date Sweden back to the powerful state which Tacitus 

^ Ottar Venddkraka in Stockhclma-Tidningeti, August 6, 1916. 

* Heroic Legends of Denmark, p. 39. 
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mentions, it must rank as the oldest of all European kingdoms; 
but modern Sweden begins with the beginning of the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Geatas into the Swedish realm in the sixth century. 
And simultaneously, under Hrothgar and his house, the mighty 
kings of Denmark, that realm also rises to eminence. And the 
Old English epic is the primary authority for these two events, 
with which begins the history of the nations of modern Europe^ 


Section III. Beowulf and early Danish history 
Olrik's interru-pted work on methods of legend study. Knut Liestol 

Whilst archeeological discoveries have helped to clear up the 
relation of Beoivulf to early Swedish history, the bearings of our 
poem on early Danish history have been made plain by a sys¬ 
tematic study of conflicting legends. Here the services of that 
great Dane, Axel Olrik, have been not less eminent than those 
of Stjerna, Nerman and Lindqvist with regard to the early 
history of Sweden. And, far beyond the range of the immediate 
subject under consideration, Olrik has outlined general prin¬ 
ciples which must be followed in the investigation of legend*. 

Even when some accident has led Olrik wrong, his method is 
often vindicated. For although the new discovery as to the 
meaning of “ Vendel-crow” has disproved the view, which Olrik 
shared, that the Geatas are the Jutes, nevertheless nothing could 
show more neatly than this discovery does how sound are the 
principles which Olrik lays down at the beginning of his great 
work, where he demonstrates how a tradition is lost save for 
some nickname or epithet, and how then a new story is invented 
to account for the misunderstood name or words. 

1 On this see Nerman, Dei aveiuka rikeU uppkomat, 1925, p. 267. 

* Olrik was planning, at the end of his life, a book on Method of Legend 
Research-, his notes on this subject were published posthumously: iiogle grund- 
sceininger for sagnforakning, efUr forjalterens djd vdgivet af Dansk Folkeminde- 
aamling ved Hans EUekilde, Kobenhayn, 1921. Wo also have accessible, both 
in Danish and (as to Part I) English, Danmarks Udtedigtning, with the general 
principles outlined in the opening pages, and the constant application of such 
principles to specific problems throughout the book. Then there is Olrik s 
Episkt Love i Folkediglningen, in Danske Studier, 1908, pp. 69-89, Folk^igt^ 
Episkc Love wfts printed in th6 No^disk Tid^skrift, 1908* and reprinted 
in Folkdige Afhandlinger, 1919. A German version appeared in Z.fJ.A.u, 1-12 
(1909). With this should be compared Episke Grundiove, by Moltke Moe, Edda, 
u, 1-16 (1914). 
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Of course, here, as everywhere, caution is needed. It is going 
too far to speak of epic laws —they are, as Heusler has said, 
rather tendencies than laws^. Nor can we always use them as a 
criterion of historic fact and epic fiction—for historic fact will often 
conform to the rules of fiction. Thus Olrik emphasizes the love 
of the folk-tale for the number three Liestol shows how pro* 
minent this number is in the story of Knut Skraddar, coming 
eleven times in less than fourteen octavo pages. Yet a study of 
documents shows again and again that these suspicious threes 
correspond to actual fact. “ Some of the things which have been 
written about the ‘Epic law of three’ remind us not a little of 
the arguments which, with many and good reasons, have shown 
that Napoleon and Gladstone were sun-myths®.” 

In the study of legend, as in textual criticism, we have to find 
out what kind of change is likely to have taken place and what is 
not, and to reconstruct accordingly. No method is infallible, and 
sometimes I have ventured to differ from Olrik’s conclusions^. 
But Olrik was a very skilful critic, and one whose methods will 
always repay study. 

Yet he had been only a few months dead when one of his 
censors was beginning to talk about “his great torso Danmarks 
Heltedigtning’* as a building which was falling to pieces like a 
house of cards, because its foundations were not as strong as 
they had been thought to be®. 

Fortunately we need not waste much time over this attack. 
Olrik had asserted (and the fact is hardly open to doubt) that the 
hero Scyld, Skjold, is not a historic personage, but an eponymous 
creation, a supposed progenitor invented to explain the name 

^ See Liestel, I$lend$kt ^tUsaga, 1929, p. 101 (=Origin of (he Icdandic 
Family Sagas, p. 105). An example which occurs to me is “the law of initial and 
terminal stress" emphasized by Schiitte and Olrik. 1 admit that in drawing up 
any epic list there is a tendency that the first should be the one of greatest general 
importance, the last the one of greatest special interest. But this seems to me a 
tendency rather than a conscious law, as I ventured to argue long ago {Widsith, 
p. 256). For Olrik’s reply see Nogle Orundscetninger for Sagnforekning, pp. 76,77. 
The reader must judge. 

* Nogle Grundsailninger for Sagnforskning, p. 76. 

® Liestol, Islendske ^ttesaga, p. 75 {=Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas, 
p. 76). 

* e.g. above, p. 61, below, p. 430, note 1. 

® J. Neuhaus, Om Skjold in A.f.N.F. xxxv, 166 (1919). 
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Scyldingas, Skjoldmgar^. Yet such epon 3 rmou 8 traditions may 
be quite ancient, and matters of serious interest to the student of 
national legend. It is for having treated the <ScyW-tradition thus 
seriously that Olrik is criticized. 

Neuhaus asserts that the true form of the name in Old 
English is Sceldwa: that therefore the correspondingly correct 
form should be a Scandinavian Skjolde, and that therefore the 
O.E. Scyld and the O.N. SkjoJd are late and valueless inventions. 

But, as I have tried to show above, a large number of these 
early heroes have names both in the weak and strong form^: for 
example, Hors and Horsa are both excellently authenticated. 
And, whilst the weak form Sceldwa is authenticated by the 
pedigree as given in the Angb-Saxon Chronicle drawn up about 
892, the form Scyld is guaranteed by the even more ancient 
pedigree given by Ethelwerd. For it is certain that Ethelwerd 
“acquired the genealogy from some unknown source in a more 
primitive form than that contained in the Anglo-Saxon Chron¬ 
icle^." And the form Scyld is further confirmed by Beowulf, 
which almost all scholars would regard as an earlier authority 
than the Chronicle^. Olrik is therefore absolutely right: for 
Sceldwa would not invalidate Scyld, and Scyld is in fact the 
better authenticated form. In any case the matter is a detail, 
which leaves the main structure of Olrik’s great book untouched: 
what tumbles down like a house of cards is the critic’s attack 
upon him. Scyld or Skjold is not a historic king, but a legendary 
figure of ancient Danish tradition, and Olrik’s attempts to in¬ 
vestigate the tradition are in no degree invalidated by the 
existence of an O.E. form Sceldwa. 

Here then we may leave Mr Neuhaus, and his meditations 
upon Scyld, with nothing more than an expression of mild 
wonder how such an attack upon a great scholar came to be 
published in so distinguished a periodical as the Arkiv. 

When we pass from the legendary Scyld to the stories of 

^ Heroic Legends, p. 440; see above, pp. 77-8. 

* See above, pp. 311, 3i2, where half a dozen examples are given; so too 
Latin baa Cato but also Coins: Rufo and Rufus: Modem English Black {bla.c) but 
also Blake {blaca). 

3 See p. 319 above, and Chadwick, Origin of the English Hation, p. 272. 

* It occurs also in place names, Scyldes treou, Scildes well; although we cannot 
tell if the Scyld here mentioned is the hero of story. 
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Hrothgar and his house, we reach for Denmark that debatable 
ground between history and legend which we have just been con¬ 
sidering for Sweden; and, as before, we find Beowulf oui primary 
authority. 

In this connection the work of Knut Liestol in a parallel 
field is noteworthy. Liestol has examined the oral traditions 
which were current among the peasantry of nineteenth-century 
Norway concerning the events of the preceding two or three 
centuries. These traditions are, of course, peculiarly valuable in 
the analogies they offer to the Icelandic sagas; but the analogy 
is also applicable, albeit not so directly, to Beowulf. Liestol’s 
comparisons give us something of a touchstone by which we can 
separate fictitious elements from historic fact; further, by his 
work, just as by the researches of Swedish archseologists, our 
belief is confirmed in the broad general accuracy with which 
historical events were handed down by word of mouth from 
generation to generation in Scandinavia^ (and, in a somewhat 
similar way, in Anglo-Saxon England). 

An investigator of northern legend who starts with a con¬ 
siderable belief in his material can now point to recent dis¬ 
covery and observation of fact in justification of his method. 

And there are few fields in which discovery and observation 
of fact are more necessary, or the words of Francis Bacon more 
applicable, when he warns us against that “too great reverence 
of the mind and understanding of man” which has led scholars 
to neglect observation and to “tumble up and down in their own 
reason.” 

Olrik 8 reconstruction of early Danish history, of the stories 
of Hrothgar, Hrethric and Hrothulf, and the feud with Froda 
and Ingeld, was based upon the widest and most sympathetic 
study of the data, and therefore Olrik was able to see things 
which Miillenhoff had not been able to see, because Olrik did not 

f This was shown in a very striking way in three lectures on “Modem Saga 
and the reliabUity of Oral Tradition” delivered by Liestel in University College, 
London, in March, 1926. See also his Vpvhavei til den Islendeke MUaaga, Oslo 
(Aschehoug), 1929. 
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allow theories and the “higher criticism” of Beoumlf to stand in 
the way of his observation of facts. 

Mullenhoff, for example, had regarded the crucial passages in 
which Hrethric is referred to (11. 1189, etc., 1836, etc.) as the 
work of his “ Interpolator A.” And so he dismissed Hrethric into 
the limbo of things “suspicious^” Yet the curious thing is that 
MuUenhoff knew that this name also existed in Scandinavian 
tradition^. But he allowed his theories of interpolation to pre¬ 
vent him from following up a clue which might have revealed to 
him, as it did later reveal to Olrik, a whole field of forgotten 
Danish history. 


In the past ten years there have been two studies of this 
period of Scylding history—one by Boer and one by Wessen— 
in which conclusions fundamentally different from those of Olrik 
are maintained: and it appears to me in both cases that Olrik is 
quite demonstrably right in the points which come under dispute. 
Boer, like Miillenhoff before him, seems to be prevented from 
giving its true value to all the evidence, because of his precon¬ 
ceived theories of criticism and interpretation. Wessen’s re¬ 
construction of early Danish history is dominated by a theory of 
wholesale “name-shift”: and a theory of that kind must always 
be examined with the utmost caution. Thirty years ago, it was 


a mark of up-to-date Homeric scholarship to believe that the 
Argos where Agamemnon held sway was not the Peloponnesian 
Argos of history, but an obscure place of that name in Thessaly®. 
Where is that theory now? 

It was in the year after this name-shift theory had been pro¬ 
pounded for the Homeric Argos, that Kudolf Koegel produced 
his theory of name-shift^, by which he interpreted the Heatho- 
beardan of Beowulf as having been, in historic fact, not the 
hereditary foes of the Danes but the Danes themselves; and the 


^ Beotffulf, p. 26. * p- 40. 

® The Argos-lheory seems to have been first put forward by Busolt in the 
second edition of his Griechiifche Oeschichte, 1893 {I, 223), and was propounded in 
the same year by Beloch in his Orieckische Oeschichte (i, 157). It was adopted by 
Cauer {Grundfrage der Bomercritik, 1895, p. 153) and introduced to Englifih 
readers by Bury in his History of Greece, 1900. It was ejected from Bury’s 
edition of 1913. 

* Oeschichte der deutschen lAUeraiur, i, 1, p. 167. 
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people called Danes in Beoimdf^ Hrothgar’s subjects, as having 
been, in historic fact, not the Danes, but the Danes’ hereditary 
enemies. I did not mention this “name-shift” of Koegel in the 
earlier issue of this book, because I thought it was no longer taken 
seriously; but now that it is showing such vigorous life in the 
hands of Wessen, it must be considered below^. 

Prof. Boer and his reconstruction of the Scyldingfeud 

The chief exponent, during the past generation, of the critical 
methods of which Mullenhoff and ten Brink were the earlier 
protagonists has been that great Dutch scholar whose loss we all 
deplore, Prof. Boer. His recent views on Beowulf were given in 
two articles in periodicals in 1922 and 1923, the one dealing 
particularly with the Scylding feud^, the other with the Beowulf 
problem generally®. It is easiest to consider them both together, 
because what is at issue in each case, as Boer clearly saw, is a 
question of method. 

Boer’s essential thesis is that 

"Beowulf is a literary production, with a history about which it is 
imperative to acquire a clear notion, previous to any attempt at com¬ 
paring contents and subject matter with remote collateral sources*.” 

Consequently, if we are considering (for example) the two Grendel 

6 ghts, we must first concentrate on the internal evidence: 

“The relation between the two Grendel fights should first be ascer¬ 
tained from internal evidence; not till then is there room for the question 
whether the older form of the narrative, as revealed toushy critkimt is 
traceable in a folk-tale*.” 

Now there may be cases where the method advocated by 
Prof. Boer is the right one; cases where internal criticism can 
show results so convincing that we are justified in dealing with 
them before passing on to any other considerations whatsoever. 
Sievers’ demonstration that two difierent poems had been com¬ 
bined in the Anglo-Saxon Genesis was so overwhelming that 
(even if it had not been confirmed by subsequent discovery) it 
was bound to form the starting point of all later discussion. So 

* pp. 434-45. 

* Studier over Skjoldungedigtningen in the Aarbfgerfor Nordisk Oldkyndighed 
og Historie, ni, 12, pp. 133-266 (1922). 

’ English Studies (Amsterdam), v, 105-I&. 

* Ibid. p. IOC. The italics here and in the next quotatioD are min e. 

* Ibid, p, 107. 
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with the old play of Sir Thomas More', the first fact to grasp is 
that the manuscript is extant in six different hands. Yet the 
Beowulf problem is surely different. 

But Prof. Boer held that we can, and should, acquire a clear 
notion of the origin and history of the poem previous to com¬ 
paring remote collateral sources. It seems to me, on the other 
hand, that we ought to try to get light from the collateral 
sources, whether more or less remote, before we finally formulate 
our notion of the origin and history of Beowulf. Just as Richard 
Hooker argued that we must investigate “ all the sources of light 
and truth with which man finds himself encompassed,” so I 
believe that we must investigate, simultaneously, all the sources 
from which information about Beowulf can possibly be gathered. 
Only when we have brought to bear every possible means of 
knowledge, from literary and linguistic criticism, folk-lore, arch- 
jeology, and history, whether cultural, political or religious, ought 
we to form our conclusions. This conviction must be my excuse 
if, in the previous edition of this book, I have, as Prof. Boer 
complained, passed over his criticism of Beowulf, whilst re¬ 
peatedly quoting him on minor points. I may perhaps repeat 
what I have said elsewhere in testimony of the respect which all 
students feel for Boer’s work both on Beowulf and on the Grettis 
saga: work which has earned him a permanent place in the 
history of the study of those two great pieces of literature: 

“If many of us, rightly or wxongly, attach greater weight to Boer’s 
elucidation of what he calls * min or points’ than to his ‘criticism of the 
poem,’ this is because the so-called ‘minor points’ are such m an 
acute brain and deep scholarship can elucidate: whilst the ‘criticism 
of the poem’ seems to us an attempt to penetrate by conjectiue into 
a stage of literarv history which even the acutest brain and the deepest 
scholarship cannot fathom^” 

There is something magnificent in the way in which Prof. 
Boer has never been willing to admit defeat. He has remained 

“Still nursing the unconquerable hope,” 
beUeving that it is possible to pluck out the heart of the mystery 



pelling the poem to give up its secret. 

Yet it seems to me that it was this confidence in what the 

^ ETi^lish Studies (Amsterddm), xi, 100. 
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critic can learn from purely internal evidence which hid from 
Boer things which Olrik, with his less embarrassed gaze, could 
see quite clearly. 

Beowulf tells us how, in the Danish royal hall, by the side of 
King Hrothgar sits Hrothulf, his mighty nephew; and twice in 
Beowulf and once in Widsitk it is quite clearly implied that the 
friendship of uncle and nephew will not remain unbroken. 
Hrothulf in the end will clearly make a bid for the throne at the 
expense of his young cousins Hrethric and Hrothmund. Wealh- 
theow fears it, and tries “ to shame Hrothulf into righteousness^ ”: 

“I know,” she says, “that my gracious Hrothulf will support the 
young princes in honour, if thou. Kin g of the Scyldings, shouldst leave 
the world sooner than he. I ween that he will requite our children, if 
he remembers all that we two have done for his pleasure and honour, 
being yet a child*.” 

Even if we had no more than this to go on, yet this, together 
with some knowledge of the history of times when the law of 
primogeniture was not binding®, wotdd make it fairly clear that 
Hrothulf will put aside—and probably slay—his cousin, Hre- 
thric^. 

The Bjarkamdl and later Scandinavian sources tell us quite 
definitely that Hrothulf {Hrolfr, Roluo) did slay a king named 
Hrethric (Hrxrekr, Roricus). There is no doubt as to the corre¬ 
spondence of the names, and that being so, smely the Scan¬ 
dinavian evidence puts the fate of Hrethric beyond doubt. 

Then we hear of Heoroweard. He is the son of Heorogar, the 
elder brother®, who had reigned® before Hrothgar. Yet Heoro¬ 
weard has not come to the throne: presumably because at the 
time of his father’s death he was only a lad. All we are told of 
Heoroweard is that Hrothgar gives to Beowulf—for Hygelac— 
the war-gear which Heoroweard’s father, Heorogar, had once 
possessed. It certainly looks as if Heoroweard had been, in 
Olrik’s words, “slighted’.” 

* Kemp Malone, “Hrethric,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xm, 270. 

® Beowulf, pp. 1180-7. 

* Compare Charles Kingsley in Bereteard the Wake, chapter tx, on the 
tragedies of the house of Baldwin of Flanders and “many another royal house.” 

* Hrethric is mentioned first, and is therefore presumably older than his 
brother Hrothmund. 

» 1.468. 

« 1. 2158. 

’ Olrit, Heroic Legends of Denmark, p. 27. 
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Heoroweard might reasonably be expected to make his bid 
for the throne. And in the Bjarkamdl we are definitely told that 
Hrothulf, after having slain King Hrethric [Hrierekr, Rericus), 
was himself slain by Heoroweard {Hj^rvar$r, Hiarwarus), who 
seized the throne from him. 

This is the way in which, following the hints of various 
earlier scholars, Olrik reconstructed the story. And it is really 
not theory at all: it is a putting together of two different tradi¬ 
tions, the English and the Scandinavian. They interlock, dove¬ 
tail into one another, and make a connected whole which, 
though it leaves details obscure, seems in its main outUnes 
established beyond doubt. The Scandinavian stories help us to 
understand the hints in Beowulf: Beowulf shows the real beariiig 
upon each other of the di^ecta membra of Scandinavian tradition. 

But Boer does not read the story so. He puts an interpre¬ 
tation upon two passages in Beowulf which, if it be correct, 
cannot be harmonized with the Scandinavian account at all. For, 
as he interprets these passages, Hrethric is slain by the Heatho- 
beardan at the tragic wedding of Freawaru and Ingeld; Heoro¬ 
weard is argued to have been dead at an earlier stage still; so 
neither of them can have played any part in the domestic feud: 
Hrothulf cannot have killed Hrethric, nor Heoroweard have 
killed Hrothulf. That being so, the Scandinavian account of 
these matters, Boer holds, must be altogether rejected; there only 
remains what Beowulf tells us of the feud between Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf: so, according to Boer, we must suppose that, in a 
struggle at Heorot, Hrothgar and Hrothulf fall as each other’s 
opponents. 

Everything turns upon the correctness of Boer’s interpreta¬ 
tion of two passages. If that interpretation were inevitable, then 
we might perhaps be driven to dismiss all the Scandinavian 
versions as worthless: but only an inevitable interpretation would 
justify such a desperate treatment of our Scandinavian evidence. 

The young Danish warrior who is slain at the wedding of 
Freawaru and Ingeld is spoken of as para banena byre ndt- 
hwylces, “the son of one or other of the slaughtering Danes.” 
Boer’s argument is that we must suppose this son of some anony¬ 
mous Dane to be the son of Hrothgar. But this interpretation, 
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though it seemed self-evident to Boer, is not a necessary one; 
and it does not seem to me to be even a reasonable one, since it 
does not agree with the forebodings of Wealhtheow: for it is 
clearly from Hrothulf, not from the Heathobeardan, that she 
anticipates danger for her sons. Anyway, it is assuredly not 
necessary. 

Boer argues in the second place that Heoroweard must have 
been dead when Beowulf visits Heorot; that, in fact, he must 
have predeceased his father Heorogar; for he did not receive his 
father s arms, and if he had been alive he would have been his 
father s natural heir. Of course he is his father’s natural heir; 
but a natural heir does not always get all that he expects. And 
we are told that Heorogar would not [ne wolde) leave this heir¬ 
loom to his son, although he loved him well (P^h he him hold 
w^e). If Heoroweard had been already dead, there would have 
been no occasion for such comment; at most it might have been 
said that it was not granted to the father to leave his arms to his 
much loved son. But to say that the father would not, though 
he loved his son” implies clearly that the son was alive, and 
therefore might have received the legacy, though he did not. 

Heoroweard did not inherit his father’s arms; equally he did 
not inherit his father’s throne—presumably because he was too 
young at the time. Hrothgar was himself young then^, and the 
nephew of a man who is himself young is likely to be a mere lad. 
Therefore Heorogar, though he loves his son, leaves the armour to 
his brother, Hrothgar, upon whom the task of defending the 
realm will fall, rather than to a son who is too young to use the 
weapons. All that is natural. But when Beowulf visits Heorot, 
niS'iiy years later, Hrothgar is too old to fight^. Heoroweard now 
might perhaps hope to receive his father’s arms. But, if Hrothgar 
gives the ancestral royal battle weeds to “the valiant Heoro¬ 
weard®, will not that be interpreted to mean that Hrothgar’s 
nephew, rather than his young son, is the man marked out to 
defend the realm after his day? So Hrothgar gives the arms to 
Beowulf to give to Hygelac. Beowulf does so. And then Beo¬ 
wulf s conduct is pointedly contrasted with that of the kinsman 


* Beowulf, 1. 466. 

* hwatum Heorouiearde, I. 2181. 


* 11.1S85-7. 
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who “weaves cunning snares for the other with secret craft.” 
What can this allusion mean, if there be not some reference to 
Heoroweard and his relation to his kinsfolk? 

The poem of Beowulf is separated by more than a century, 
and in all probability by some two centuries, from the events it 
narrates. If Heoroweard had died before his father Heorogar, 
who himself dies whilst his brother Hrothgar is young, how 
would he come to be remembered at all? A boy must have done 
or suffered something, if his memory is to live in heroic song 
throughout the centuries. Boer's explanation is that the name 
was remembered: and then, after many centuries, a deed —the 
slaying of Hrothulf—was in Scandinavian tradition wrongly 
attached to the name^. 

But is this the way things actually work out? 

It is necessary to go into this, because Boer s standing as a 
philologist and a student of legend entitles whatever he writes to 
respectful examination. He makes a study of the field covered 
by Olrik, and assures us that Olrik’s book, despite the intuition 
and scholarship of its writer, “ from the point of view of criticism 
suffers from essential defects, and therefore its results are in 
great part very doubtful.” Such an indictment must be taken 
seriously. 

It is an invidious thing to judge between two eminent 
scholars, both of whom have passed away. But Boer has in¬ 
sisted upon such comparison, by attacking Olrik’s method. 
Surely, then, the verdict must be that Olrik’s method is the right 
one. Olrik compares all the accounts, and things are found to fall 
into their place. There is a minimum of mere theorizing: rather 
the seeing eye of the critic (his intuition, as Boer rightly calls it) 
marshals each bit of evidence in its right place, till we wonder 
that we could not see it all for ourselves. Against this, Boer 
erects his method of internal criticism, of an interpretation of 
certain passages in Beowulf "which, seems to him convincing; then 
he dismisses the Scandinavian evidence because it does not 
agree with this interpretation. But Beowulf is a difficult and 
ambiguous poem. The interpretation which seems to Boer cer- 

^ “Hans narn var bevaret og kunde altak bruge3...den mand, der bar 
dette naTn, paasede alta& netop til at indtage Hroara plads i en fortsUing om eo 
familieatrid." Boer, Aarb^ger, aa above, p. 208, 
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tainly right will seem to others doubtful. To me, as I have said, 
it seems, on internal evidence alone, certainly wrong. How can 
we reject the whole of the Scandinavian tradition because it 
does not harmonize with an interpretation in itself so highly 
problematical? 

Heatkobeardan and Heruli 

Readers of Olrik’s great book will remember how he eluci¬ 
dates the feud between the Danes and the Heathobeardan. 
First come the wars of the Heathobard king, Froda, against the 
Danes, who were flourishing under Healfdene “the high,” “the 
old,” and his son Hrothgar, the founder of Heorot. Froda is 
slain by the Danes^. To compose the feud, Btothgar gives his 
daughter Freawaru in marriage to Freda’s son, Ingeld. But the 
peace is not to last. So much we learn from Beovmlf. WidsUh 
tells us how Hrothgar and his nephew Hrothulf repulsed Ingeld’s 
attack and hewed down the Heathobeardan at Heorot. From 
the ancient Bjarkanidl, preserved by Saxo Grammaticus, we 
learn how Agnar, son of Ingeld, was slain by Bothvar Bjarki, 
Bjarki being a champion in the service of the Danish king Rolf 
Kraki [Hrothulf]. 

These events, then, cover three generations^, and they can 
be dated. 

^ See Oirik* Heroic Legends of Denmark^ pp. 304-10, Olrik thinks that 
Beowulf implies that Healfdene slew Froda. But all that we can gather from 
Beowulf is that Froda fell in battle against the Banes: Beowulf does not tell ns 
whether Healfdene slew him, or whether be was slain by the descendants and 
successors of Healfdene, taking vengeance for their predecessor, Saxo’s Danish 
account makes Healfdene slay Froda, but the Old Norse acootmts make Froda 
slay Healfdene, and this fits in best with the (admittedly inconclusive) data of 
Beowulf, In Beoumlf Hrothgar is very old, and Hrothulf, the grandson of 
Healfdene, already a champion of renown. Nevertheless, Ingeld is a youth who 
has not yet taken vengeance for Froda. Chronologically, this is quite reasonable, 
if the slaying of Froda was an act of Hrothgar’s manhood (perhaps with his young 
nephew Hrothulf helping); it would be less reasonable if the slaying were an act 
of an earlier generation, of Hrothulf’s grandfather Healfdene. The Quem Song 
is often quoted as supporting this view: but it is only by altering the text that 
any such interpretation can oe arrived at. For an interpretation of the text as 
it stands, see Kemp Malone, Literary History of Hamlet, i, 198; AJJf.F. xui, 
234 eic.\ Acla Phil. Scand. rv, 270. 

^ Yet there are chronological difBculties. It is not clear how Ingeld can have 
had a son old enough to be slain in combat by Bjarki, especially as the fight is 
thought of as at the beginning of Bjarki’s career as a warrior—the combat from 
which he gets his nickname of Bothvar-Bjarki, ‘‘Battle-Bjarki.” See Hemnann# 
Erlduicningen zu Saxo Orammaticxis, 1922, n, 169. For a full discussion of the 
whole problem of Ingeld and Agnar, by Prof. Kemp Malone, see Modern Philo* 
logy, xxvn, 257-76. 
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For Ingeld’s attack on Heorot takes place not very long after 
Beowulf’s visit. So does Hygelac’s attack on Friesland. We may 
date both about 520. On this basis we may roughly place 
Hrothgar’s reign in the first quarter of the sixth century, 
Hrothulf’s in the second quarter*. 

Now it is just during the glorious reign of Hrothgar and his 
nephew Hrothulf that we first find the name of the Danes men¬ 
tioned by Latin and Greek writers; and, as in Beowulf, we hear 
of them as conquerors. Jordanes, writing about the year 550, tells 
us that the Danes drove the Heruli from their homes—the 
tallest of all the people of “Scandia,” taller even than the tall 
Swedes^. There is little doubt that Jordanes got his information 
from the lost History of Cassiodorus, which was finished before 
533. Before that date, then, the Danes had expelled the Heruli 
from whatever part of “Scandia” this somewhat mysterious 
people had once occupied. 

Can we get much further back in Danish history than Hro¬ 
thgar and the early sixth century? Well, the Heruli at any rate 
had been known to writers within the Homan Empire for two 
centuries and a half. Some time before 512 they had a powerful 
kingdom near the Danube in the modern Hungary or the more 
modern Czecho-Slovakia. But since the latter half of the third 
century they had been raiding, sometimes East, sometimes West, 
and serving as mercenaries in the Roman armies. 

Scholars have been tempted to connect the driving out of the 
Heruli by the Danes from their home in the North with the 
appearance of the Heruli on the borders of the Roman Empire. 
In that case this first act in the recorded history of the Danes 
must have taken place about 250, and can have no connection 
with Hrothgar’s strugglc.s with the Heathobeardan mentioned in 
Beowulf, for these must have happened two centuries and a 
half later. 

* All very approximate; but confirmed by Scandinavian traditions which 
make Atbils (Eadgils) contemporary with Rolf (Hrothulf). Heusler {Archiv, 
cxxiv, 9-14) makes Hcalfdene die a.d. 495, Hrothgar a.d. 520. But I place 
Hygelac’s death, the date upon which all turns, at least five years later than 
Heusler does, and consequently date Hrothgar’s reign 500-525. 

* iSueiidi, cogniti in hoc genU reliquis carport emineniiores; qtiamvis et Dani, ex 
ipeorum tiirpe progrtasi, Hendoa propriia ttdibna expulerunt, qui inter omnea 
Ucandiae nationea rumen 6b nimia proceritaie affedant praecipuxim. Gdica, 
ed. Mommsen, p. 59. 
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Now the Danes, when we hear of them at the beginning of the 
sixth century, whether under Hrothgar in Beowulf, or by casual 
mention in Latin or Byzantine historians, are a mighty race. 
Yet, among the numerous tribes which Tacitus and Ptolemy^ 
had recorded centuries earlier, the Danes are not to be found. 
Hence, it has been supposed that the Danes were originally a 
small people who had grown to greatness by absorbing other 
tribes. Who the Danes originally were, we do not know. Jor- 
danes, as we have seen, speaks of the Suetidi, and then says that 
the Danes were ex ijisorum stirpe progressi. This has been taken 
to mean that the Danes started from Sweden (that is, the original 
Sweden around the Malar district), and emigrated to the land 
known later as Denmark. Jordanes’ words need not bear that 
interpretation, but, on the other hand, from what Tacitus tells us 
of the Swedes, we may well believe they had a navy capable of such 
an expedition. Since we are told that the Danes drove out the 
Heruli, it has been supposed that these Heruli were the original 
inhabitants of Denmark. But if the Danes were a mere raiding off¬ 
shoot of the Swedes, it has been further argued that they were 
relatively few, and that whilst they drove out many of the Heruli, 
they also absorbed many. The bulk, then, of the Danes of history, 
it has been supposed, may have been of Herulian blood. 

All this has been persuasively urged. But we must never 
forget that it is conjecture built on conjecture. Besides, ten 
years ago Olrik pointed out that the idea of the Danes as im¬ 
migrants from Sweden, who had driven out the original in¬ 
habitants of Denmark, rested upon a misinterpretation of 
Jordanes’ expression, which “does not contain a piece of historic 
or geographic, but only ethnographic information^.” And an 
examination of the other places where Jordanes uses the word 
stirps confirms this: apparently all that Jordanes really says is 
that the Danes came of the same stock as the Swedes—not 
necessarily that they were immigrants from Sweden^, but that 
they were, like the Swedes, Scandinavians. 

^ Some have supposed that ^‘Daukiones” in Ptolemy is a corruption of the 
Danish name. But such a supposition is very perilous. 

* Heroic Legends of Denmark^ p. 34. 

! See also on this a review by Zachriseon, Stadia Ntophilologiax^ i, 87-8. 
And it is even disputed whether Suetidi in Jordanes dots mean the Swedes at all* 
See Kemp Malone, Literary History of Hamltt^ I, 11. 
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Those however who would make Jordanes’ words mean more 
than this, have found some support in ancient legend, and some 
support in archaeology. We have really so little information that 
we cannot dogmatize. We can only note that Olrik is sure tliat 
the written sources give us no basis ‘‘indicating the home of the 
Danes to have been anywhere but where we find it in historic 
times,” that is to say, in Denmark. Meantime Swedish historians 
not less weighty believe the Danes to have been conquerors 
from Sweden, an aristocracy who absorbed the originally 
Herulian majoiityh Into such a Dano-Swedisli discussion 
it were indecent for an Englishman to intrude, especially 
as it is a side issue, and the English student of Beowulf is 
not concerned with the historic Denmark till about the year 
500. To what extent one tribe may have driven out or ab¬ 
sorbed another tribe, closely akin in blood and speech, from 
or in the present Denmark, in the third and fourth centuries 
of our era, who can say? Only archaeology can throw any 
new light upon the problem, if even that can; and both sides 
claim the support of archaeology for their contentions. At 
any rate, Denmark in the third and fourth centuries of our 
era lies outside the ken of the Beowulf scholar. He has troubles 
enough of his own. 

But there is, of course, a quite different interpretation which 
can be put upon Jordanes’ words. The Heruli whom we hear of 
in Europe from the third to the fifth century need not have been 
forcibly expelled from their old home; for they may have been 
volunteer adventurers whom the love of wandering and plunder 
had drawn from their ancient seats. It may well have been much 
later, say about 500, a few decades before Cassiodorus and 
Jordanes wrote, that the expulsion of the Heruli, of which 
Jordanes speaks, took place. This would be quite reasonable: 
the voluntary emigration of fighting men to the borders of the 
Roman Empire would have weakened the Heruli, and the last 
stay-at-homes may not have been driven out by the increasing 
power of the Danes till somewhere about 500. In support of that, 

^ The aubject is verv fully and carefully worked out by B. Nerman in 
Fomvannen, 1922, pp. 129-40, Udrstamma danerna ijrun Siealandf See also 
H. Schuck, Svenaiko /olkeis hisloria, i, 1, p. 107. 


C. B. 


28 
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we have a line of Sidonius who, writing soon after 475, can still 
describe a Herulian as 

■‘imos Oceani coleus recessus.” 

If we interpret Jordanes’ words in that way, they would re¬ 
present the Danes in conflict with the Heruli about the same 
time that Beowulf represents them in conflict with the Heatho- 
beardan. Naturally, therefore, MuUenhoff and others have 
identified the Heruli with the Heathobeardan of Beowulf. But 
the identification is not inevitable, for, as Beowulf reminds us^ 
the Danes in their rise to power had come into conflict with 
many tribes [monegum m^gfum). Olrik rejected the identifica¬ 
tion altogether; but again the question is not a vital one. 

Wesxen on the Peoples of “ Beowulf” 

But a recent publication of Prof. Wess6n^ has revived the old 
controversy in a way which does demand the attention of students 
of Beowulf. For Wesson’s position is revolutionary, and strikes 
at the root, not only of Olrik’s results, but of his methods. 
Wessen accepts, as if it were ascertained fact, the inference that 
the Danes started from Sweden, made a mihtary expedition to 
Denmark, and absorbed the Heruli whom they fmmd there. 
But he places all this, not c. 250, but c. 500-550. Now, so long as 
we place these rather hypothetical events in the third century, 
they need not disturb the equanimity either of the Beowulf 
student, or of the reader of Olrik’s great book. But it is another 
matter when they are put in the sixth century, because they will 
not harmonize with the known data of that century. For 
Beowulf represents Hrothgar as ruling a great Danish kingdom 
from his capital at Heorot at a period shortly before Hygelac’s 
expedition. Hygelac’s expedition was about 520. And Hrothgar 
is at the end of a long® and glorious reign. He must have begun 
to rule the Danes before the date at which Wesson makes the 
Danes arrive in Denmark. Further, according to Beowulf Hroth- 

i See above, p. 24. 

^ J)e Nordiska Fotkstammama i Beotmilf, Stockholm, 1927 {Kungl. Vitierheis 
Hialorit och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, 36, 2). 

^ Hrothgar is represented as aged: yet he vas yoong vhen he began to reign 
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gar has had predecessors upon his Danish throne—some genera¬ 
tions of them have been building up the Danish realm. 

And this picture is confirmed by the Scandinavian stories. 

Wesson is accordingly compelled to fall back on the theory of 
a “name-shift.” His theory assumes that the people called 
“Danes” in Beowulf, the Scyldings, with their kings Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf, are really not Danes, but the indigenous Heruli, 
the foes of the Danes: that Beowulf and all the Old Norse and 
Danish records have made a mistake. Further, the theory 
assumes that the Heathobeardan are not the hereditary enemies 
of the Danes, but the Danes themselves: that Beowulf hsis simply 
turned things into the reverse of what they really were. 

This summary, of course, does no justice to the ingenuity, 
plausibility and persuasiveness of Prof. Wesson’s arguments, or 
the learning with which he marshals his material. Wessen has 
already earned himself a distinguished name by his researches 
into Northern history and tradition. His restatement of early 
Danish history has been accepted, alike in Germany, America 
and England, if not with conviction, at any rate without marked 
dissent, or rather perhaps with that languid neutrality which 
Bishop Gore deplores in another field: the feeling that “every¬ 
thing is uncertain, but that in the meantime all theories are 
interesting.” 

Yet it seems to me to be only another example of what Prof. 
Frederick Tupper has christened “philological legend,” the 
glamour of the learned and elaborate argument, based upon— 
just nothing. “The Danes conquered and absorbed the HeruU.” 
The absorbent power of Danes is the thing that seems to have 
burnt itself into the consciousness of scholars; also the smallness 
of their numbers^ so that they were outnumbered by those whom 
they absorbed. If we put this in the third century, it hes beyond 
our ken: we can neither affirm it nor deny it. And so, because 
we cannot deny it, it becomes a fixed dogma. Then Wessen 

^ “En relativt f&talig krigaratam,” Wessen, p. 28; "En jamforclsevis f&talig 
krigareskara,” Nerman, Fomvdnnen, 1922, p. 140; “Ett jamforelsevis fitaligt 
krigarfolje,” Schiick, Svenaka Jdkela historia, 1914, i, 1, p. 107; " Die zuriickblie- 
benclen Herulen verscbmelzen mit den herrschendeD Danen, die wahrsckeinlick 
nur tint Minoritdt gebildet baben, und nehmen deren Namco an,” Neman, Die 
Uerkunft...dtT Qermanen, 1924, Stockholm {Kungl. ViUerheU Hislorie ock 
AntikviteU Akademietu Handlingar, 34,5). 


28—2 
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intrudes it into the sixth century, where, however, it will not 
harmonize with the known data. But our dogma has by now 
become far too firm to be shaken. So Wesson asks us to reject 
the known data instead. That the Danes were few in number, 
but absorbent, and above all absorbent of Heruli, is the one 
fixed doctrine to which everything else must at all costs conform. 

And yet there is no evidence for any such thing. All we know 
is that, at some date certainly before 552, probably before 533, 
possibly much before, the Danes had driven the Heruli from their 
seats, and that the Heruli are, in fact, found wandering in many 
places in Europe. 

Obviously, the Danes could not have expelled the Heruli 
unless they had at one time been neighbours; and, since it is 
likely that the Danes occupied the territory of the people they 
expelled, the Heruli are likely to have dwelt in some part of 
what later became Denmark. But Wesson assumes that the 
Heruli occupied almost all of Denmark—Scani, the Danish 
islands and the greater part of Jutland, and that they remained 
there, and that therefore the Scylding kings, Hrothgar and Hro- 
thulf, must have been, as a matter of history, Herulian. Not till 
about the year 500, he assumes, did the real Danes first come 
from Sweden to Denmark, as invaders. During the next fifty 
years (500-550) these real Danes (wrongly called in Beowulf 
“Heathobeardan”) made themselves masters of the whole king¬ 
dom formerly ruled by the Scylding dynasty of Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf (really Heruli, albeit mistakenly called Danes in Beo¬ 
wulf and everywhere else). But the Danish conquerors were, he 
believes, a small minority. (This follows, I suppose, from their 
being thought of as rovers who had come in a fleet from the 
Malar district of Sweden; and this in its turn rests, as we have 
seen, upon a more than doubtful interpretation of Jordanes. 
But it is essential to Wesson’s argument that the Danes must 
have been much outnumbered by the Heruli whom they had 
overcome.) Furthermore, Wessdn assures us, the Heruli had a 
higher culture which, together with their preponderance in 
numbers, enabled them to impose their traditions about the 
glories of the Scylding race, and of the reigns of Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf, upon their Danish conquerors. Yet these were the 
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masters, and after them the people and the kingdom took the 
name of Danes, whilst the name of the Heruh disappears from 
history, from popular tradition, and from heroic poetry. 

Now why should the Heruli have had a higher culture than 
the Danes? The Heruli had the reputation of being the most 
savage of the Germanic tribes known to Procopius—and he had 
reason to know a good deal about them. The Heruli had been 
wont, he tells us, to offer human sacrifices, to kill off their sick 
and aged, to compel their widows to commit suicide: their 
morals were as filthy as their manners. And this barbarism ex¬ 
tended to material things: at a time when the Germanic warrior 
was coming to rejoice in helm and byrnie, the Heruli went into 
battle naked, save for a loin cloth. Yet, in the islands which 
Wesson would people with these barbarians, there is evidence for 
a high culture: in Fiinen the moss-finds of Kragehul and Vimose, 
and in Zealand the finds of the Himlingoje period. The material 
civilization shown by these finds seemed to Olrik inconsistent 
with the belief that the savage Heruli could have been dwelling 
there at the date to which the finds belong^ Whether we accept 
Olrik’s argument or not, it should surely warn us against assuming 
that the Heruli possessed a higher culture than their neighbours, 
the Danes. 

Now it is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, especially 
in a period and a place so obscure as the Denmark of the early 
sixth century. But it so happens that we have means of refuting 
this assumption of a Heruhan nation in the early sixth century 
in the present Denmark, superior in numbers and culture to their 
Danish neighbours: for we happen to have independent evidence 
showing that at the beginning of the sixth century, when 
Hrothgar must have been reigning, there was no Herulian nation 
left in Denmark. Scattered as the HeruH had been, their main 
body at this date formed, as we have seen, a considerable king¬ 
dom by the Danube^. There they were crushed, and their king 

^ Heroic Legende of Denmark, pp. 31-41. 

* It is generally held that there was another Herulian kingdom in the 
Netherlands, hot this is not so well authenticated. A letter was a<ldressed hy 
Theodoric the Great to the king of the Heruli; Theodoric’s object was to gain 
support against Chlodoweg the Frank, and it was probably also with this aim 
that Theodoric gave the kkg of the Heruli gifts of weapons and adopted him as 
his son (much as Hrothgar does Beowulf). Now, geographically, such an alliance 
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slain, by the Longobards. One Heruiian remnant took refuge 
within the Roman Empire; another set out to find a home in the 
far north. The almost contemporary Byzantine historian, Pro¬ 
copius, gives us a full account of their journey. Leaving the 
Danube they traversed all the Slavonic tribes, then a great 
desert, then the Warni, then passed the tribes of the Danes, re¬ 
ceiving no hurt from them. Then they took shipping and crossed 
over to Thule [i.e. the Scandinavian peninsula], where they 
settled by the side of a very mighty tribe—the Gautoi [the 
Gautar, the Geatas of Beonndf]. All this happened about 512 
[that is to say, when Hrothgar was ruUng in Heorotj. 

So, the Byzantine historian gives us the same geography 
which Beowulf does: Danes on one side, Gautar on the other, 
and a sea voyage in between. The mention of “tribes of the 
Danes seems to point to the Danes as a numerous confederation 
compare the East Danes, West Danes, North Danes and 
South Danes of Beowulf. 

And so the theory that the Danes had arrived in South 
Jutland ten or a dozen years before, a relatively small band of 
warriors coming in a pirate fleet from the Malar district of 
Sweden, and that except for this settlement all modern Denmark 

against Chlodowcg best suits the Netherlandish Heruli, if such a kingdom existed: 
yet many have believed that it is the king of the Danubian Heruli who is ad- 
dressed, Theodonc s letter was written soon before 507; the Heruiian kingdom 
on the Danube was destroyed by the Longobards some yeare before 512. Wessen’e 
objection that, if the letter had been addressed to the Danubian monarch, 
1 heodonc would have avenged the death of his adopted son by a war against the 
LongobarcU is hardly valid. Theodoric^s object was to form an anti-Frankish 
coalition: It failed, and from 507, for some years, Theodonc was consequently 
nvon cd m critical w’ars against the Franks and Burgundians. Theodoric was a 
practical man, and might, I suspect, have said that if his Heruiian ‘‘son/’ instead 
of nelpmg hifl father against the Franks with his Heruiian light-armed mer¬ 
cenaries, chose to get involved in a quarrel of his own with the Longobards, that 
was his business. 

The fullest summary of our information about the Heruli is still that of 
euss {Die 1837, pp. 476-84). English readers will get a good idea of 

from Hodgkin, Itdy and her Invaders, especially m, 206,354 tk.i 

* Heruli see Pallmann, Geschichte der Volkerwanderung, 

Yr * j y 67-76. Seelmann, Das Norddeuische HerulerrticK Jahrb. d. Vereins f. 
^teaerd, Sp^chforschnng, 1886, 53-8, argues (very doubtfully) for a Heruiian 
kingdom m Thuringia. See also Schmidt, Geschichte der deulschen Stdmme, 1905, 
I, -b8 312 etc., 333-49; Chadwick, Origin of the English Nation, 1907, especi- 

(2). ni, 833-6; Much in Hoops BeaUexikm, 

* ochutte, Vor Fdkegruppe; OoUjod, n (English translation in the 
I)ress). yuite recently, in answer to the conjectures of 0. v. Friesen [Oppeala 

1924) Schmidt has summarized the evidence onoe more. Die Hwleff 
in LI, 103-7 (1927). 
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was still in the hands of the original Herulian inhabitants, can 
no more be harmonized with the contemporary account of Pro¬ 
copius than it can with the account of Beowulf. And here Pro¬ 
copius is likely to be accurate. He had played with the idea of 
visiting “Thule” himself, so was likely to have noted the 
itinerary carefully. And the route remained open. The Heruli 
within the Roman Empire, whom Procopius knew, kept up some 
kind of communication with their kinsmen who had settled in 
Scandinavia near the Gautar; we hear of a later embassy, and of 
an emissary who died in the land of the Danes on the way from 
the Scandinavian Heruli to their southern kinsfolk. How can 
this fit with the theory that there was a great Herulian people, 
more numerous and civilized than the Hanes, situated in the 
present Denmark, on the very route which the Herulian envoys 
must travel on their way between that section of their nation 
which had settled in the Roman Empire and that section which 
had settled by the side of the Gautar, in the modern Sweden? 

The “ name-shifty' and its place in the study of legend 

Of course, there is such a thing as name-shift in legend. 
Many instances can be quoted in which one place has undoubtedly 
been mistaken for another of the same name: we have seen how 
Ottar’s connection with Vendel in Sweden came to be forgotten, 
and shifted to a connection with Vendel in Jutland. Or a hero 
may change his nationality: one version makes Offa a king in 
England, another king of Denmark. 

Nevertheless, of all theories which interfere with our appre¬ 
ciation of the facts, the name-shift theory is one of the most 
insidious. Theories which run directly counter to the evidence 

do at least give us 
player should claim victory at chess by sweeping the pieces from 
the board. But the danger of the ‘ name-shift ’ theory is greater: 
it amounts to rearranging the pieces on the board, and then 
proceeding with the game—and the danger is that this process 
appears to be less violent than the other, whereas really it is not. 

The game cannot be played under these conditions, as Earl 
Ulf had the courage to inform King Canute, even at the cost of 
his life. 


warning by their very violence: it is as if a 
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Where there are a number of quite contradictory versions of 
a tale, and where the assumption of a name-shift in the later and 
more corrupt versions brings order out of chaos, the possibihty 
of such name-shift must be carefully considered. But we must 
never base an argument on the assumption that all our authori¬ 
ties mean the reverse of what they say. Obviously, where the 
documents differ, we must weigh one against another: the first 
thing is to find out on what they agree. To quote Olrik again: 

^ wWch we must unswervingly abide is that we 

must nrst of all be sure of what is common to all traditions^.” 

It sounds too obvious to need stating. But Wesson’s theory asks 
us to believe that the English, the Danish, and the Old Norse 
accounts all made the same mistake in thinking that Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf ruled over the Danes, when they really ruled over 
the Heruli, a tribe warring on the Danes; and that a parallel 
mistake had earlier been made by the Latin and Greek his¬ 
torians who were actually living whilst Hrothgar and Hrothulf 
were reigning. (For the historian of the Byzantine Empire 
knows only of Danes in Denmark, and nothing of Heruli; and 
the historian of the Goths asserts that the Danes had driven the 
Heruli out; which is not consistent with the supposition that 
they were there all the time, in preponderating numbers, and 
enjoying a higher civilization.) 

If we treat our authorities like that, are we not sawing off 
the very branch on which we sit, and in fact making all serious 
study impossible? For this “new orientation”—whatever the 
learning with which it is put forward—compels us to dismiss the 
evidence of all our documents and to substitute conjectures 
(themselves of the most perilous kind) built upon the legend that 
the Danes were really Heruli upon whom a small conquering 
caste had imposed the Danish name—a legend which my re¬ 
searches so far have not enabled me to trace back further than 
the early years of the twentieth century. 

Against the attitude which holds “that everyt hin g is un¬ 
certain, but that in the meanwhile all theories are interesting,” 

I would submit that there is such a thing as the study of legend, 
and that such study is based upon the belief that, though legend 

^ Heroic Legends of Denmark, p. 381. 
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changes, everything is not uncertain—that there ore some stable 
elements; if there were not, we should have nothing soHd to 
work on. We have got to discriminate. 

In Olrik’s words: 

“The only possible way to arrive at a clear concept ion is to phmge 
down into the multitude of traditions anti the chaos of contradictions, 
in order to evolve from them the law of change that determines the 
growth of legends; that is, to find which elements change, and which 
remain'.” 

Undoubtedly tradition does, in the course of ages, undergo 
very great alterations; and when a historian like Saxo, after the 
lapse of six or eight centuries, tries to weave scattered traditions 
into one consistent whole, the strangest results will ensue: 
Ermanaric the Goth and Offa the Angle appear as Danish kings; 
so do Ingeld and Froda. But this does not mean that we can 
assume any change we like, taking place in any way we like, at 
any time we bke. Still less does it mean that we can, without 
ground, dismiss as error statements upon which all our extant 
authorities do agree. 

For, as a story branches off among many different tribes 
possessing a kindred speech and a kindred taste for heroic lays, 
that story will take different forms in different lands. One poet, 
who knows the story well, may compose a lay in which many 
things are stated only in an allusive way: his audience also know 
the story, and he has no need to be more explicit. In later days, 
or in another land, his lay may be repeated by heart. The 
background of knowledge may be no longer there; yet the lay 
may be popular, and people may be interested in its allusions, 
although they misunderstand them, and in order to account for 
them a new turn may be given to the old story*. But, amid all 
these many var 5 dng and divergent versions, that which is 
common to all is not lightly to be set aside. 

And even when we have two divergent accounts, there are 
principles to guide us. Quarrels and battles arose out of the 
political clash of the different nations of the time of the Migra¬ 
tions. But in that rapidly changing age these political relations 

^ Heroic Legends of Denmork, p. 1. 

* Cf. Olrik, DanTTUtrks Heliedigtning, h 18- 
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shifted, lost their meaning, and were forgotten: the human 
interest remained. 

The story of Offa illustrates one of the “ laws of change which 
determine the growth of legends.” In Widsith the young English 
prince Offa defends his kingdom—the continental Angel—at the 
river Eider against the attack of another tribe from the South. 
Some eight centuries after that historic event, the story was stiU 
remembered in the midland shires of England. But continental 
Angel and its surroundings had by this time been forgotten. 
Consequently Offa is thought of as an English prince, living in 
England: his foes are thought of as domestic usurpers. At the 
same period the story was remembered in Denmark: but the 
frontier which Offa defended against the foes of those primitive 
English had in the meantime become the southern frontier of 
Denmark. This is reflected in the story, and Offa is represented 
as a Danish prince, defending his right against Saxon aggressors. 

But the story of the young prince remains essentially the 
same, so far as the individual hero goes. The politics change. 

Now one of the principles pointed out in Olrik’s great book is 
precisely this: the earlier accounts represent the struggles of the 
time of the Migrations as being what they actually were— 
struggles between peoples. In later versions this political aspect 
is dimmed: the story is one of struggles between individuals, the 
nations are forgotten and confused. 

It is precisely on this ground that Olrik finds Beowulf and 
Widsith trustworthy: 

“As a ground for our belief in the trustworthiness of the accounts 
given in Beoumlf and IVidsitk, we must place first and foremost the 
character of these accounts. The political events are depicted with all 
the variety of real life; the story has not yet been re-arranged for the 
special glorification of a few favourite heroic figures. Nations are 
depicted as struggling, whereas a freer poetic version would have given 
us individual heroes^.” 

Thus the feud between Danes and Heathobeardan is represented 
as a national business: Ingeld is powerless: the hatreds nursed 
by bis tribe carry him away despite himself: 

“py ic HeaSobeama hyldo ne telge 
dryht-sibbe dsl Denum unfsene 
freond-scipe faestne.” 


^ Danmarka HdUdigining, i, 18. 
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Now Wesson says very much the same thing as Olrik: 
“National contests are altered in later legend to family quarrels, 
struggles between peoples into struggles between individual 
chiefs or heroes^” Accordingly, and quite rightly, Wessen re¬ 
jects the much later Scandinavian version which makes the 
struggle of Froda and Healfdene into a private quarrel between 
two rival brothers of the same royal family. He accepts the 
historical, political character of the events as depicted in 
Beowulf. 

But, if we accept the historical character of the story, as we 
get it in Beowulf, we have no right at the same time to assume 
that kind of unhistorical confusion as to the nationality of the 
hero which we sometimes find, after the lapse of very many cen¬ 
turies, in a version of a story where all question of nationality 
has ceased to interest those who tell the story, and where they 
are concerned with the individual hero only. 

The parallels which Wessen gives for shifting of nationality 
in legend do not seem to me to justify his treatment of Beowulf. 
On the contrary, they seem to mark it as unjustifiable. According 
to Beowulf, Eadgils is put on the throne of Sweden by the help 
of the Geatas: much later, Scandinavian tradition, as Wessen 
points out, makes Eadgils triumph by the help of the Danes*. 
But this ofiers no parallel—for it is precisely in a point where 
Beowulf and Scandinavian tradition agree —that Hrothgar and 
Hrothulf are Danish kings—that Wessen proposes to put their 
pint evidence aside. The Finn-Episode in Beowulf seems to re¬ 
present Hengest as the foe of the Jutes: yet far from being the 
foe of the Jutes, he was in reality, argues Wessen, the historic 
Hengest, the leader of the Jutes who conquered Kent*. But this 
is very doubtful. True, many scholars are in favour of the 
identity of the two Hengests—Chadwick for example. But 
Chadwick is equally convinced that the Finn-Episode in Beowulf, 
far from representing Hengest as the foe of the Jutes, represents 
him as a member of that tribe^. And even if such a shifting in 
tradition had taken place, it would afford no parallel to Wessen’s 

^ De Nindiska Folkslammama, p. 28. 

* Ibid. p. 32. * Ibid. p. 33. 

^ Origin of the English Nation, 1907» p. 63; 1924, p. 49* 
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theory. For it is found in the Episode in Beowulf only, not in 
the Finnsburg Fragment. Not only may one individual version 
of a story play tricks with the nationality of one individual hero, 
but, for the matter of that, one individual himself may change 
sides. Among the first things we hear about the historic Hengest 
is that he was an exiled: and an exile, or refugee, a Coriolanus or 
a Robert Bruce, may lead men of a nation against which earlier 
he has fought. A parallel to Wesson’s assumptions regarding 
the Danes would be, if we had two versions of the Finn story in 
England, and a considerable number in Friesland, and all these 
versions agreed quite consistently in reversing the nationality of 
the Frisians and all their champions, during a period of quarrel 
lasting through more than a generation. 

Beowulf, according to the commonly accepted date, was com¬ 
posed 150 to 200 years after the events it narrates, and such a 
space of time, Wessen claims, is sufficient for such modifications. 
But the very instances quoted* to prove this, disprove it. The 
story of Ermanaric’s death, as given by Jordanes nearly two 
hundred years after, may, or may not, contain a large admixture 
of fiction. We simply cannot tell how far the details of the story 
are historic: what is clear is, that the relationship of the Goths 
to the Hims, and of Ermanaric to both, is retained correctly. 
Jordanes narrates this as the contemporary Ammianus Marcel- 
linus had recorded it. In both accounts, Ermanaric, the warlike 
and triumphant ruler of the mighty Gothic kingdom, is attacked 
by the Huns; in both accounts he fails to make headway against 
them, and worries over the situation, but meets his death before 
the final and crushing blow of the Huns has fallen. Again, the 
story of the death of Alboin, as told by Paul the Deacon, may 


contain legendary elements: but it certainly represents Alboin’s 
nationality correctly. 

It is the great merit of Olrik’s study that, under his hands, 
chaos vanishes®: everything falls into its place. The almost con¬ 
temporary notices of Latin or Greek historians, as to the extent 
of the Danish tribes, and their driving out of their foes; the psean 


^ Nennius. 
I, 20 eic. 


On all this, cf. Kemp Malone, Thi lAterary History of Hamlet, 


* Wesson, De Nordiska Folkstammama, p. 81; cf. p. 31. 

* See Heroic Legends of Denmark, p. 8. 
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in Beowulf on the glory and victories of the Danes and their wide 
domain; the glory of the great chiefs, Hrothgar and Hrothulf, 
as depicted in Beowulf and Wid$ifk\ the glory of Rolf Kraki as 
told in the Scandinavian tales—all these give us a consistent 
picture. 

Instead, we are invited to believe that all our authorities 
agree to give a mistaken account of the facts. 

And all this assumption of mistake only leads to further con¬ 
fusion: we have finally to postulate, not merely error, but 
deliberate misrepresentation. Fox Beowulf md Widsitkiepxesmt 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf as victorious in their struggles against 
Froda and his house. But, according to this newest theory, 
Hrothgar and his dynasty, the defeated Heruli, ought to have 
been represented as declining, not triumphing. Yes, says 
Wessen, and so they really were, but Beowulf gives us a pre¬ 
judiced and partizan account^ “uppenbart partisk.” 

So Wesson’s theory cannot be reconciled with history, for 
history knows nothing of any Herulian realm in Denmark be¬ 
tween 500 and 550. In order to reconcile it with the tradition of 
Beowulf, a theory of name-shift has to be called in; although a 
name-shift, on such an extensive scale, so soon after the events, 
and in all our sources, is contrary to everything we know as to 
the trustworthiness of Germanic legend. And, then, after all, in 
place of Olrik’s consistent scheme, we get a story which can only 
be explained as a deliberate perversion of the truth. 

If Beowulf be really as historically inaccurate as Wessen’s 
theory compels him to assume, then how can there be any 
purpose in trying to base upon it the kind of historical investiga¬ 
tion which he is making? Beowulf would still remain as valuable 
as ever for literary and grammatical study, and we should in 
that case be wise to confine ourselves to such study. 

Further Elucidation of Scylding History. 

Kemp Malone and Herrmann 

But, as I have tried to show above, the archaeological work 
of recent years, and the studies of Knut Liestol in the develop¬ 
ment of legend, enable us to start with a belief in the value of 

^ De Nordiska Folkstammarna, p. 29. 
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our legendary material. And even where legend becomes most 
confused, as in the Scandinavian versions of latest date, a re¬ 
sifting of the evidence may enable us to sort out a few more 
grains of fact from among the confusion. 

During the last eight years, Prof. Kemp Malone has made 
many attempts to elucidate the story of the kings mentioned in 
Beowulf, by a comparison of all the numerous (and often highly 
inconsistent) Scandinavian accounts. Prof. Malone’s attempts 
show the combination of an independent mind with a deter¬ 
mination to benefit by what Olrik has to teach us. 

Malone’s first contribution to the study of the stories alluded 
to in Beowulf bore the rather surprising title of The Literary 
History of Hamlet^. 

His thesis is that Hamlet, Amlofi, can be analysed Ami 4- ofn, 
and that, since the tradition passed through Ireland, we are 
justified in reading this as Anle ofe. Ante he identifies with the 
Onela of Beowulf, Hamlet is “the wild Onela.’* It is a pleasing, if 
daring, hypothesis which would identify Hamlet with the hero 
who in Beowulf is spoken of as “the best of sea-kings who dealt 
out treasure in Sweden—the famous prince.” But, if Malone’s 
thesis were disproved, though the relevance of the title he has 
given to his book would of course vanish, the book would con¬ 
tinue to have value. It deals (amongst others) with nearly all 
the heroes mentioned in Beowulf —Swedish, Geatic and Danish. 

The book is full of bold speculation; but in order to indulge 
in this speculation Malone builds a very solid platform based on 
wide reading and sober scholarship, which no student of Beowulf 
can afford to ignore. It is left for the second volume, when it 
appears, to carry us from Saxo to Shakespeare. But this first 
part is for Beowulfians rather than Shakespeareans, and, this 
being so, its title has sometimes led to the book being overlooked 
by those to whom it would have been most useful. Editors of 
periodicals, misled by the title, have sent the book for review to 
the Shakespearean scholars, who admit to being out of their 
depth; one of the best of them can only say, “Dr Malone writes 
with vigour and assurance, and prefers a bold conjecture to the 
dullness of security.” 

^ Part I, Anglielische Forschungen, 59, Heidelberg, 1923. 
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It is therefore fortunate that Malone has picked out many 
of the most important problems and dealt with them more 
fully in distinct studies published in periodicals^ One such 
study is on The Daughter of HeaJfdene —the lady whose name 
is missing in the Beowulf ms, but whom he identifies with Yrsa, 
the mother of Rolf Kraki and wife of Athils (Eadgils). A second 
(perhaps the most important) of these studies is that devoted to 
Hrethric. 

If we return to the prophetic address of Wealhtheow to 
Hrothgar in Beowulf, it will be remembered that she speaks of 
the support she vainly hopes her sons will receive from the 
“gracious” Hrothulf, “if thou, Lord of the Scyldings, shouldst 
leave the world sooner than he.” It is a not unnatural assump* 
tion from these words that it will be only after the death of 
Hrothgar that conflict will arise between Hrothulf and Hrethric: 
and this was the inference which Olrik drew^. Yet it is not a 
necessary inference. The tragic irony of Wealhtheow’s speech 
would even be increased if Hrothgar “leaves the world,” not in 
the course of nature, but with the sword of the “gracious” 
Hrothulf in his body. And the two other references distinctly 
hint at trouble between Hrothgar himself and Hrothulf. Further, 
in the later Icelandic documents, despite their almost inex¬ 
tricable confusion, “Hroarr [= Hrothgar] is almost uniformly 
made a victim of a close kinsman®. ’ 

Further, the Scandinavian sources duplicate Hrethric; he 
comes twice into the genealogy: once as “Hrethric the hoarder 
of rings,” Hrxrekr Hnauggvanbaugi, and once as “Hrethric the 
thrower away of rings,” Hrxrekr Slaungvanbaugi. 

From a careful study of the many and complicated documents, 
Malone reconstructs the story thus: 

“ We may ooDclude that Hrothulf overthrew and killed his uncle, 
Hrothgar, and usurp^ the throne; that Hrothgar’s son Hrethric, 
aided by the Geats, defeated Hrothulf, forced him into exile, and took 
possession of the Danish kingdom; finally, that Hrothulf later returned 
to the attack with a fleet, overthrew and killed Hrethric, and ascended 
the Danish throne for the second time*.” 

‘ See Bibliography, pp. 546-50, belo 

* Heroic Legends of Denmark, p. 59. 

* Malone in Pub. Mod, Lang. Aeaoc. ArMr, xur, 285. 

* Ibid. p. 295. 
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Such a story would account for the later development: 

“Since Hrethric both succeeded Hrothulf on the throne and was 
succeeded by him, he might be looked upon as Hrothulf’s successor or 
his predecessor. In this way two Hrethrics might come into b ein g, as 
histoiy became tradition and tradition became a genealogical table. 
And in fact Saxo knows two Hrethrics, who come before and after 
Hrothulf respectively... .The order of succession being what it was— 
Hrothulf, Hrethric, Hrothulf—one might expect that two Hrothulfs, 
rather than two Hrethrics, would develop. But in truth such a develop¬ 
ment could not take place, because Hrothulf held the stage. A cha¬ 
racter cannot be bisected in the full glare of publicity; a decent obscurity 
is essential if the operation is to be successful. Indeed, it is just this 
obscurity that accomplishes the bisection. Birethric was bathed in a 
Hrothulfian light at two spots: the beginning and the end of his reign. 
But the region between was left in darkness. What wonder, then, that 
each spot became a person? 

The traditional {as against the historical) order of succession, then, 
oame to be: Hrethric, Hrothulf, Hrethric^” 

Hrethric must have had powerful backing if he was able, 
even temporarily, to drive out the mighty Hrothulf; and this 
lends further meaning to the passage in which Beowulf promises 
help to his Danish friends in time of trouble, and adds a courteous 
invitation to Hrethric to visit the court of the Geatas®. Anyway, 
the Bjarkamdl represents the Geatas as amongst the enemies of 
Hrothulf in his last fight against Heoroweard: 

“Ergo duces ubi sunt Gothonim militiseque 
Hiarthvari? Veniant et vires sanguine pensent/^ 

This interpretation of the action of Beowulf and the Geatas 
is exactly in accordance with what Beowulf tells us of their 
policies as against Sweden: the pretenders Eadgils and Eanmund 
are supported; even after the death of one and the defeat of the 
other, Beowulf perseveres, and “in later days” helps the exiled 
Eadgils to the throne of Sweden. It would be an exactly parallel 
story which would make him help Hrethric against Hrothulf, 
and, after the fall of Hrethric, help Hrethric’s cousin Heoro¬ 
weard to destory the Danish king. This interpretation would 
enable us to attribute a meaning to a passage in Beowulf which 
is otherwise unintelligible®. And it would be a natural thing. 

* Malone in Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xm, 297-8. 

® 1822-39. On this cf. Malone, p. 272: Malone’s interpretation here certainly 
seems right, as against that of Olrik. So Malone, p.294; “It is clear that Hrethric 
will have Geatish support,” and here Olrik seems almost in agreement, Eeroie 
Legends, p. 65. 

» U.3003-7. 
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The power of the Geatas, after the complete destruction of their 
fighting force in Hygelac’s expedition, would be precarious, 
between the two rising kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark. Yet 
both those kingdoms were rent by family feuds, and the Geatas 
might well have sought to maintain themselves by taking 
advantage of this, and helping to the thrones of those kingdoms 
any pretenders who were favourable to themselves. 

But this at once brings us up against further difficulties. 
For it is by no means certain that Beowulf is a historical cha¬ 
racter at all^. Yet even if he be an imaginary king, this does not 
prevent historic achievements of the Geatas being attributed to 
him. There is the further question how far this interpretation of 
Beowulf’s invitation to Hrethric—an interpretation which makes 
him a friend of Hrethric and consequently a foe of Hrothulf—is 
compatible with a belief in his identity with Bothvar Bjarki, the 
faithful follower of Rolf Kraki. Certainly Beowulf avoids any 
suggestion which would subordinate its hero to Hrothulf. Yet 
I still believe—as against Olrik and other scholars—that there 
is some connection between the two figures of Beowulf and 
Bjarki^, and so does Prof. Malone. Malone’s method of har¬ 
monizing a contradiction which would make the same figure 
fight on different sides in different versions of the same story, is 
one of the most interesting arguments in his useful book®. But 
it is all too complicated to be even summarized here. 

Any attempt to reconstruct the history of the bcylding kings 
must have the great book of Axel Olrik as its groxmdwork and 
point of departure. When, in 1921, Paul Hermann completed 
his invaluable commentary upon Saxo Grammaticus^, after 
twenty-three years labour, he declared that what was best in it 
was due to Olrik’s life-work. Hermann’s book proves that his 
reverence is not of that superstitious kind which deprives a critic 
of his own freedom of judgment; but, as he says, “Everyone who 
writes about Saxo today must be Olrik s disciple. And so, with 

‘ See above, pp. 13, 396, and Deutschbein, Beovnilfder Oautenkonig, 1913. 

* See above, pp. 61, 369, 395. 

* Literary Hiiiory of Hamlet,1,90 ek. 

* ErlduUrungen zu den eraten neun Biichem dee Saxo Orammaitcua (n. Die 
Hddenaagen dea Saxo.) Leipzig, 1922. 
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a Damst scholar’s estimate of Olrik’s work, I will conclude this 
section: 

“It is Axel Olrik’s achievement to have given ns in Danmarks 
Heltediglning the first comprehensive picture of our Scylding age. For 
many years he worked at the subject, and gain^ an intimacy with it 
and an intuition which few indeed have surpassed. That Olrik could 
make slips, especially when he was dealing with matters apart from 
literature or legend or folk-lore, need not sxirprise us. It will not 
diminish the veneration with which Danish scholars will ever remember 
him, for he has given us a new insight into the period where the student 
of legend meets the student of history: those centuries, in which our 
nation comes into being, but of which we have such obscure historical 
information. Here he made a reconstruction, laboriously, from scat¬ 
tered details in saga and poem, and it can be asserted that as yet no 
Danish scholar has modified in any crucial point the picture which he 
drew*." 

1 V. La Cour, Skjoldungefejden, in Damkt Studier, 1926, p. 147. 
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THE NON-HISTORICAL ELEMENTS 


The Grendel Story and its Analogues: Tales of the 
Waterfall Trolls, compared with “The Bear’s Son” 
or “The Hand and the Child” 


A NEW discovery of great importance for the study of 
Beowulf is 

Tradition, and this discovery is of all the more interest because 
it puts the finishing touch upon work which he has been doing 


published by Lawrence in his Beowulf and Epic 


for twenty years. 

In 1909 Lawrence^ attacked the old mythological inter¬ 
pretation which allegorized Beowulf’s fight with Grendel and 
Grendel’s mother into the struggle of a god against the hostile 
powers of nature. Next year came Panzer’s book, “a landmark 
in the investigation of Beowulf which “struck boldly into an 
almost unexplored field.” and suggested an alternative to the 
mythological interpretation by identifying the story with the 
“Bear’s Son” folk-tale. Panzer’s monumental work for the first 


time forcibly directed attention to the folk-tale element in 
Beowulf: yet this point of view, although it had been neglected 
in the past, had not been entirely ignored. In 1884 Earle had 
declared his belief that “The Beowulf itself is a tale of old folk¬ 
lore, which, in spite of repeated editing, has never quite lost the 
old crust of its outline.” In 1889 Laistner^ had drawn attention 
to the likeness between Beowulf and two distinct types of folk¬ 
tale : (1) the “ Bear’s Son ” tale, and (2) the “ Hand and the Child ” 
tale. But Laistner’s work made little impression upon a genera¬ 
tion of Beowml/scholars who were searching in Beowulf for a god 
or culture-hero, and in Grendel and his mother for a nature-myth. 
Panzer, working independently of Laistner s suggestion, con¬ 
centrated in the main on examimng one particular type of story 


* “Some Disputed Questions in Beowulf Criticism,” in the Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. Amer. zziv, 220-73. 

* Das Jidtsel der Sphinx, u, 2C etc. 
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the Bear’s Son” tale—and emphasizing its relation to 
Beowulf. Whether or no the reader agrees with Panzer’s inter¬ 
pretation in its details, he can hardly rise from a reading of his 
book without being convinced that the story of Beowulf’s ad¬ 
venture with Grendel and his mother is a story of a type akin to 
those folk-tales which the research of the nineteenth century has 
collected. This does not of course mean that, at the time when 
these stories were attributed to Beowulf, they belonged solely to 
“the folk,” as against the nobler classes. 

Three years after the appearance of Panzer’s book, Lawrence 
followed up his earlier article by a discussion of the “Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf^,” dealing with the well-known parallel between 
the story of Beowulf’s struggle with the monsters and the siTmlftr 
adventure of Grettir the Strong at Sandhaugar, as found in the 
Grettis saga. Lawrence produced strong evidence that the story 
told of Grettir could not be derived from Beowulf, but must be 
an independent version, ultimately derived from the same 
original, but in some respects more primitive. This had often 
been accepted as probable on a priori grounds, but the question 
had never been fully argued. Lawrence maintained that the 
setting of Grettir’s adventure in a cave behind a waterfall must 
have been a feature of the original tale which had come down to 
the author of Beowulf and had been used by him ; for the Anglo- 
Saxon poem contains words and phrases which look like a half- 
understood, outworn version of such a waterfall-setting as we 
find in the Icelandic saga^. Yet these details are much too 
blurred and confused to have been able to suggest such a setting 
to any imitator: the phrases in Beovmlf could not reasonably be 
held to be the original of the story of the cave behind the water¬ 
fall in the Grettis saga: in fact, he argued, without the Grettis 
saga we should not be able to tmderstand Beowulf correctly. 
And it is quite natural that the original scenery should be re¬ 
tained in the Grettis saga, because there the story had not 
wandered away from lands where big waterfalls are common, 
and was told in a language which has words for such things. The 
Anglo-Saxon epic, although chronologically so much earlier, 

J Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxvn, 208-45 (1912). 

• See above, pp. 52-3. 
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would naturally lose this “waterfall” feature, because it was 
composed in a land where waterfalls are comparatively few and 
meagre—not at all able to shelter monsters in caves behind 

them. 

The importance of Lawrence’s demonstration lay in the fact 
that, if the story as given in Beowulf and the story as given in the 
Gretlis saga be both independently derived from one original, 

then, by a comparison of them both together, we ought to be 
able to form some idea of what that original was like. 

But in such reconstructions our task is very greatly eased if 
we can have more than two props to sustain our reconstructed 
original. Critics had found a third analogue in the Story of Orm 
Siorolfsson; but, as I tried to show above^ the parallel is too 
remote to carry much weight. One of the many services which 
Prof. Boer has conferred upon the study of Beowulf and of the 
Grettis saga has been the demonstration that the story of Orm 
has been directly influenced by the Grettis saga\ it therefore lacks 
that independence which alone could give it value. 

The story told of Orm undoubtedly belongs to the same 
general type as that which is told of Beowulf in Denmark or of 
Grettir at Sandhaugar. The hero has in turn to fight two mon¬ 
sters, mother and son. Orm’s fights also take place in a cave, 
ge resembles Beowulf (in contradistinction to Grettir) in that, 
despite his great strength, he is almost defeated: save for super¬ 
natural aid he would have been overcome. But these are all 
commonplaces—features of a large class of stories. The resem¬ 
blance between the Om-story and Beowulf seems to me too 
vague to help us very much. But at the same time I must admit 
that most scholars have not been of this opinion, and have 

attached considerable importance to it^. 

Another analogue which has just been pointed out bears a 
remote resemblance to the Beowulf-Grettir story. This occurs in 
the recently published Flores Saga Konungs ok Sona hans, and 

» lUaeber Bays that “a genetic relation of some kind must clearly be ad¬ 
mitted.” {BeounUJ, liv.) For a contra^ view see Boer, English Stwixea, v, 109 
(1923)» and my own discussion in 82-4 (1929). 
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its importance has been emphasized by Miss Schlauch'. Here, 
as in the Orw-story, the struggle is not actually in a waterfall- 
cave, but in a cave overlooking the water. But here there is only 
one enemy, a dragon. The scenery is like that of Beowulf', wood 
and water, high cliff and narrow path. The companion pulls up 
the rope and deliberately leaves the hero in the lurch, as in the 
“Bear’s Son” tale. This deliberate treachery is, however, as we 
shall see, not a feature of the Beowulf-Grettir-sXoty, or of any of 
its closest analogues. In all these stories the watchers believe the 
hero dead: the effect of the episode is merely to emphasize the 
hero’s success by adding the element of surprise; there is no idea 
that the hero is exposed to the deliberate treachery of his friends^. 
The analogue from the Flores saga is, like the Orw-story, in¬ 
teresting. But the connection with the Beowulf-Grettir story, if 
there be any, is remote. 

But there are three other “waterfall-cave” adventures, each 
of which seems to have a connection with the Beowulf-Grettir 
story. 

First and most important of these is the one of which Law¬ 
rence has now for the first time pointed out the value: it is an 
episode found in the Saga of Samson the Fair. 

As long ago as 1882 Child, in his English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads mentioned the Ukeness to Beowulf of this episode in the 
Saga. Child only noted it incidentally in his discussion of the 
various versions of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight. But the Saga 
of Samson the Fair was not easy of access, it was to be found only 
in an early eighteenth-century edition^; it is probably for this 
reason that the clue was not followed up. 

Twenty years later Finnur Jonsson® had occasion to discuss 
the Samsons saga. He noted in passing the remarkable likeness 
between the episode in Samson and in the Grettis saga. It is clear 

^ I am indebted to Miss Schlauch for kindly communicating its substance to 
me. (It has now been published in M.L.N. XLV, 20-1 (1930).) 

° I once thought that the action of Stein in deserting the rope might point 
back to a prototype of the BeovmlJ.OreUir story in which the companions are 
deliberately treacherous. For arguments against this, see von Sydow, Beowulf 
ockBjarke,^.21. I now see that von Sydow is right here. In none of the “water¬ 
fall-cave” stories does the episode of the treach^oui companions occur. 

s 1.60. 

* Nordioka Kdmpa DeUer (edited by E. J. Bjomer), Stockholm, 1737* 

* Den oldnorske og oldielandske Litterature Bieiorie, m, 112-3. 
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that he detected this quite independently of Child. He added 
that Samson the Fair was one of the sagas which most called for 
a reprint: and an edition was printed at Reykjavik in 1905. This 
is not a reprint of the eighteenth-century text, but a distinct 
version, showing minor variations. 

Then F. R. Schroder, in 1917, in his edition of Halfdanar Saga 
Eysteinssonar, made in a footnote a collection of all the instances 
of monsters in caves under waterfalls^ He included under these 
Grendel and his mother; whether independently or as a result of 
Lawrence’s essay, he did not say. I am indebted to Schroder 
for his useful list. 

Still the clue was not followed up. But now that Lawrence 
has given a summary of the story in his Beowulf and Epic 
Tradition^, with an extract from the Reykjavik edition of the 
saga, its importance can no longer be overlooked. 

The story, as given by Bjorner, is briefly as follows; 

King Artus of England has, by his wife Silvia of Hungary, 
a son, Samson the Fair, who is fostered by Earl Salmon and 
Salmon’s wife Olympia. Valintina, a daughter of the Irish king 
Garlant, is a hostage at the court of Artus. Samson and Valintina 
fall in love, but, since Valintina is under his care, Artus will not 
consent to his son’s suit for her hand: so he sends Valintina home 
again, and tells Samson that he must woo her in her father s 
house. 

Valintina’s father happens to have great domains in “ Brett- 
land®,” whither he goes, accompanied by Vahntina. But 
Valintina is entrapped by Kvintalin. Kvintalin is the son of the 
miller Galinn, and of a giantess who lives under the “foss of 
his mill *; he is a great thief, dwells out in the forests, and by his 
wonderful music is able to lure women into his power®, (Here 

^ Independently, Knut Liestel has given a Ust in TU American .Scandinavian 
Review, xvm. 370-3 (1930). Thifl list contains some new examples from modem 

Icelandic tradition. • ^. it o i 

» A fuller discussion is given by Lawrence in the Klaeher Miscellany, bee also 
my article in English Studies, n, 96-100 (1929). The editor of English Studies 
permite me to reproduce some passages from that article in this book. 

• “Scotland’^in the Reykjavik text. _ 

* “Einginn ma)>ur vissi moj’emi hans, eanpap otIu)>u flestir.ap Galinn nDundJ 

ciga hann vib Gypiu, er 1» undir mylnu fossinum.” (Ed. Bjorner, p. 7.) 

‘ “Hann var Jjiofor ok la ati i skogum, ok konni morg kindug brogp. ok 
margar listir hafpi hann numit. Hann var mikill meistat a horpuslatt, ok par 
mep villti hann margar haeverskar konur i skoginn til sin. 
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comes in the likeness to the story of Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight.) But, unlike Grendel, Kvintalin does not devour his 
victims—he does not even, like the Elfin Knight, slay them^. 
Valintina is saved by the fact that Olympia, after her husband’s 
death, has settled in Brettland: Olympia intervenes when Valin- 
tina’s danger is greatest, and Kvintalin is only able to seize 
some clothes and jewels which Valintina has cast off in her haste, 
following the magic music. Garlant, after search, thinking his 
daughter lost, returns to Ireland, and meantime Olympia con¬ 
tinues to protect Valintina. 

Samson is equipped by Artus for a viking raid, and in due 
time pays a friendly visit to Garlant in Ireland, and learns that 
Valintina has been lost. He goes to the rescue to Brettland, and 
is advised to seek for counsel from Galinn the miller. 

Samson finds Galinn, and tells him that he is seeking Valin- 
tina. Galinn says that he thinks the wild beasts have devoured 
her, but promises to give what help he can. Samson produces a 
purse and ten marks of gold, and Galinn promises, “If I am in 
this search with thee, then she cannot be in this forest, if we 
find her not.” 

“And whilst they were speaking, Samson stood on the brink of the 
foss. And they pledged their hands; and at that moment, before 
Samson was aware, both his feet were seized and he was thrown down 
into the foss. There was come a troll>woman. and he had no power 
against her, but when he grappled with her they struggled, and came 
down to the bottom, and he saw that she was trying to drag him to the 
bottom. He managed to draw the knife which Valintina the king’s 
daughter had given him, and plunged it into the troll-woman’s breast, 
and slit her belly so that the entrails fell out, and the river was like 
blood to look upon. Samson was almost suffocated, but now he got 
loose, and he found that there was a cave. He crept up into it, and was 
now so weary that he had to lie there a long time before he was able to 
move. When he recovered his strength, he wrung out his clothes and 
explored the cave, and thought he would never come to the end of it. 
Then he found a second cave opening out of the first, and there he saw 
much gear, and many treasures of gold and silver. There was a couch 
exceedingly fair, with curtain and lovely coverlets. There was a stay, 
and gold knobs at the ends, and much b^ gear. Then he saw the kirtle 

^ Grendel has no accomplishments; but it is quite in order that the dweller 
in a waterfall-cave should be skilled in music like Kvintalin (see Lawrence, 
BtowulJ and Epic Tradition, p. 186). He may also, like Kvintalin, be amorous 
rather than carnivorous, as was the eight-handed giant-troll Starkath Aludren^, 
the grandfather of the hero Starkath. This troll lived under the Alu “foss. ’ 
He carried off a princess for his wife, and was slain by Thor for so doing. See 
Saga Gautreka Konunga, and Hervarar Saga in Eomaldar Sogur, 1829,1,412 and 
m, 14. 
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and mantle of Valintina the king’s daughter, and her diadem, girdle 
and brooch. He took of these whatsoever seemed good to him, and 
wont to the end of the oave^.” 

Samson gets out of the cave by the other end, not returning to 
the waterfall. Finally he goes back to King Garlant in Ireland, 
tells him of his adventures, and shows him the jewels. They agree 
that Valintina must be dead. 

But meantime the “stealer of women ’ Kvintalin has been 
making enquiries about Samson from his father Galinn the 
miller. Galinn tells him: 

“ ‘ I think that tbv mother must have slain him, for the foss was all 
stained with blood when they had struggled a little time in it: and now 
we will go and find her, and she must take counsel with us. 

Then they went into the cave, and only graspedi the air. Then they 
thought it clear that Samson must have killed her-.” 

Now it is indisputable that Child was right in seeing in the 
Samson episode a parallel to Beowulf, and Jonsson was right in 
seeing in it (independently) a parallel to the Sandhaugar episode 
in the Greitis saga. Yet, though it has resemblances to both, it 

can hardly be derived from either. 

For the striking feature of the episode in the Samsons saga 
is the cave behind the foss, as it is also in the Grettis saga. Yet 
there is no clear indication in the poem of Beowulf, as we now 
have it, that the cave \ieajust behind a waterfall. 

It is equally unlikely that the episode in the Samsons saga 
can be derived'from the Sandhaugar episode in the Grettis saga. 
For it contains features which are found in Beowulf but are con¬ 
spicuously absent from the Grettis saga. In Beowulf the female 
monster normaUy remains at home, the male ranges abroad for 
his prey. In the GreWis so^a the parts are reversed. But in the 
Samsons saga the parts are aUotted as in Beowulf-, the male 


* Tto^ocrara’ody'in the Reykjavik version. I cannot find it m Bjomer. 
But the emphaais placed in Bjomer’s version, at an earher point 
staining of the water with blood, shows that this deteil was intended to foUow, 

although it is absent from the Uxt as Bjdmer publishes it 

The passage from the Reykjavik edition I give as Prof. Lawrence has supphed 

*^‘GaU^ tiiirhonum [i.e. Kvintalin] af vitSrieSu sinni vi5 ^“son,‘og a?tla 
eg atS mdlS pin hafi drepitS hann pvf fossinn var5 allur bloSi drifinn er pau h^fSu 
K “s Zlr kom en .kuto viS fara eg Sana hana og 

hiin leggja & tLS metS okkur.’ Fara peir \ heUinM en grlpa 1 tomt, pykjast 
)>eir vita a5 SamdOD muzu hafa drepiC hana (pp. 18-19)# 
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Kvintalin wanders in the forest seeking to lure his victims from 
the dwellings of men; his mother lives under the foss. Kvintalin 
visits her cave, and carries thither trophies which he has seized. 
Again, both in Beowulf and in the Samsons saga the she-hag 
grapples with the hero in the water and drags him to the bottom: 
the hag has such a grip on him that for the moment he is help¬ 
less ; there is nothing of this in Grettir’s adventure. Grettir dives 
under the waterfall and enters the cave before he meets his foe. 

The natural inference seems to be that the story in the 
Samsons saga is not derived from Beovmlf, nor yet from the 
Sandhaugar episode in the Grettis saga, but gives us a third in¬ 
dependent version of the story of which Beowulf and the Grettis 
saga preserve other, independent, versions. 

For, if three versions of one story come down independently, 
each naturally makes its own individual variations. This leaves 
features in which any two of the three agree against the third— 
which is exactly what we find here. 


The two other stories of monsters dwelling under waterfalls 
which oSer parallels to the Beowulf-Grettir-Samson story are 
those of Gull-Thorir and Skeggi. Long ago Olrik, in Dania\ 
called attention to the likeness between the story of Beowulf’s 
dragon and that of the dragons dwelling behind the waterfall in 
the Gull-Thoris saga. These dragons were originally vikings— 
Val and his sons: but to save their treasure they had gone behind 
the waterfall, where they lived in the form of flying dragons, 
lying on their gold, with helmet on head and swords beneath 
their shoulders. (There is an obvious resemblance to Fafnir, 
who guarded the gold derived originally from the dwarf Andvari, 
who had lived in the form of a pike in a foss^. And Val also had 
captured the gold which, as a dragon, he later guarded in the 
waterfall-cave, from a jgtunn who originally dwelt there.) In 
spite of the dragon-fofm of Val, the story reminds us of the tales 
of Grendel’s mother and of Grettir’s adventure in the foss, rather 
than of Beowulf’s dragon. 


* I. 237 (1891). 

* Miss E. C. Batho calls my attention to the fact that when Andvari is robbed 
of gold he goes into & hole in the rock to utter his curse. Is this an outworn 
reminiscence of a CAve under the waterfalls where the gold had been origiuuHy 
hidden? 
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GuU-Thorir is a historical character: he was one of the early 
settlers of Iceland^. The saga tells how he first sought wealth 
by attempting to rob the grave-mound of Agnar. Agnar appears 
to him, reproaches him for his impiety (as well he may, being his 
uncle), and suggests the winning of the gold from the three 
dragons, Val and his two sons. Gull-Thorir and his companions 
accordingly sail north to the Arctic, where a river flows through 
a ravine to the sea. They uproot a tree and shove its branches 
over the edge: then, by means of a rope, Thorir and three com¬ 
panions reach the cave behind the fall. They are in straits, be¬ 
cause the light they are carrying is blown out. But Thorir calls 
upon Agnar, and a supernatural ray of light is sent. This charms 
the dragons to sleep, and at the same time reveals the gold on 
which they rest, and the hilts of the swords under their shoulders. 
Thorir and his companions seize the swords and stab the dragons: 
but the dragons fly out, the largest one seizing in his mouth one 
of Thorir’s companions. Two of Thorir’s friends are watching 
the rope outside: they conclude that the adventurers are dead: 
one of the watchers is killed and the other disabled by the 
poisonous blood from the dragons’ wounds. Therefore (as in¬ 
variably happens in these stories) Thorir has to climb up from 
the foss unaided^. 

Very similar is the story of Gullbra (Goldbrow) she is a 
witch who has chosen to be buried in a cave under a waterfall. 
From this lair she destroys men and cattle, and makes her old 
farmstead uni nhabitable. Skeggi, whose herdsmen have been 
slain, attacks Goldbrow in her cave (there is no prebminary 
resistance in the house). Skeggi, like Beowulf and Orm and Gull- 
Thorir, but unlike Grettir, is almost overcome. He puts up a 
prayer, and is saved by a ray of light which shines into the cave 
and turns the witch to stone. As always, the watchers assume 
the hero to be dead, and he has to get out as beat he can®. 

There is always a female monster dwelling in the cave, except 
in the tale of Gull-Thorir, where the dragons have ousted the 

1 He went out apparently before 920. His saga in its present form is sup. 
posed to date from about 1300. 

* Bee below, pp. 493-602. „ - . 

• A Bummary of the story of Gullbra is given by Panzer (pp. J4Z-3). It is 

given in full below, pp. 494-8. 
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original giant, about whose household we accordingly remain in 
ignorance^. 

In the Bserings saga also we hear of a giantess who dwells in 
a cave under a waterfall, and who has a monstrous son—^he can 
on occasion take upon him the form of a dragon^. In the Qrvar 
Odds Saga we have the same thing—the giantess dwelling under 
a foss, the mother of a monstrous son®. But the parallel with 
Grettir and Samson does not go beyond this: the hero does not 
fight the giantess or penetrate into her cave. 


A number of parallels, somewhat less exciting, have been 
collected by Knut Liestol from modern Icelandic tradition: 

On a farm in northern Iceland it is related that on two successive 
Christmas Eves a female troll killed a shepherd. On the third Christmas 
Eve the new shepherd, Ketill, was carried away by the troll into a 
cavern xmdemeath a great waterfall. On a farm called Foss (Waterfall), 
in Fljdtum, lived two brothers. Near by was a river and a fall, and 
the brothers were in the habit of fishing under the fall. But in the 
waterfall dwelt a female troll who would not hear of their fishing there. 
One night she came and seized one of the brothers and dragged him 
down to the gorge by the waterfall and drowned him there. The but* 
viving brother fled from the farm, which stands deserted to this day. 
In Thjorsardal a similar monster frequented a waterfall and lived off 
the fish she caught there. One day a boy threw stones into the water¬ 
fall. The next night the troll came and tried to seize the boy while he 
lay sleeping. After a long struggle she was forced to let go of him, but 
he was desperately ill for an entire month*.” 

Then there is the fact, to which Liestol also calls attention, that 
according to Landndmabok the pagan priest Thorstein Raudnef 
used to make sacrifices to a waterfall: all pointing to the primitive 
belief in something supernatural in the/ow. 


Everything then seems to show that the story told of Grettir 
of a struggle with supernatural beings dwelling in a cave beneath 
a waterfall is indigenous to Scandinavia. But the story told of 
Beowulf is, indisputably, the same as that told in the Sandhaugar 
episode concerning Grettir. All this supports the view put for- 


^ The female monster in Grettir clearly dwells in the cave: for she seeks to 
drag Grettir to it, and the bones of her victims are found in it. 

* Fomsogur Suifrlanda, ed. Cederschiold, Lnnd, 1884, p. 108. 

® Rafn, Fomaldar Sogur Nordrlanda, 1829, n, 241. 

* BeoumlJ and Epic Tradition in The American Scandinavian Beview, xvm, 
June, 1930, p. 372. 
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ward by Vigfdsson when he first noticed the Beowulf-Grellir 
parallel: 

“The old legend shot forth from its ancient Scandinavian home into 
two branches, one to England, where it was turned into an epic, and 
one to Iceland, where it was domesticated and embodied in a popular 
saga tacked to the name of an outlaw and hero* [say, now, four outlaws 
or heroes: Grettir, Samson, GuU-Thorir and Skeggi].” 

There has been a tendency recently to suppose that the 
Sandhaugar episode in the Grellis saga is derived from Beowttip: 
and sometimes those who take this view speak as if we who 
think difierently were making an assumption without grounds. 

The question is fundamental for any study of the main plot 
of Beowulf y and it becomes necessary to enter, at length, into an 
examination of the difficulties which beset those who assume the 
Sandhaugar episode to have been composed under the influence 
of a story derived from Beowulf as we now have it. To go through 
these will involve not a little repetition and recapitulation. But 
it is worth while. All discussion of the relation of the Grendel 
story in Beowulf to this or that group of folk-tales is in the air, 
till we have decided what is its relation to the tale or tales most 
nearly related to it. 

Now there is certainly nothing intrinsically impossible in the 
idea of a story, derived from our extant epic of Beowulf, having 
found its way to Scandinavia, and having circulated there till 
the tale of Grendel and his mother became incorporated as an 
episode in the Grettis saga. 

But that theory compels those who adopt it to postulate a 
quite extraordinary number of coincidences, none of them per¬ 
haps impossible when taken separately, but which, as a series, 
can hardly be assumed without utterly violating probability. 

(i) There is Lawrence’s argument that a waterfall is implicit 
in the story as told in Beowulf. 

If we suppose the Sandhaugar episode in the Grettis saga and 

* Slurlunga Saga, Prolegomena, xlix; 80 in Corpus Poelicum Boreale, ii, 502: 
“The Btory in Gretti we take to be an echo not of the present diluted epic, but 
of the lays from which the epic was later made up.” 

* Boer argues in this sense very strongly in Enghsh Sluaxts, v, 105 (1923). 
The view has also been supported by Olrik {Heroic Legends, p. 405), von Sydow 
{Beowulf och Bjarke, pp. 26-31) contrary to his earlier view, and Heinz Dehmer 
{Primitives Erzdhlungsgut in den Islendinga-Sdgur, p. 65 etc., 1927). Heufller in 
A4.d.A. TT-m , 63 (1924) expresses his agreement with von Sydow. 
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the Grendel story in Beowulf to be independently derived from 
one original, this is quite natural. The tale of the ogress in the 
cave under the waterfall remains, “crystal-clear,” in a waterfall 
country: but it becomes blurred in a land where the vast water¬ 
fall scenery postulated by the story does not exist, and in a lan¬ 
guage which had not the exact words to describe it. The English 
poet had probably never seen a really mighty waterfall, such as 
the TroUhattan Falls in the land of the Geatas^. When the tale 
travelled to those parts of this island which the English had 
settled, especially if it came by way of the old home in Schleswig, 
the lair of the solitary monsters was naturally placed in fens, 
Grendel is a fyrs, and the natural home of a Pyrs, the Cottonian 
Gnomic Verses tell us, is in the fens: 

“pyrs sceal on fenne gewunian 
ana innan lande.” 

In a similar way, when the Goths were dwelling among the flat 
and often swampy districts of what is now Western Russia, they 
regarded the offspring of witches and evil spirits as a race “ which 
was of old amid the fens*.” In England the word Grendel is con¬ 
nected with meres and pits and mires, for the most part situated 
in low-lying country, which must in Anglo-Saxon times have 
been swampy*. Naturally then, in Beowulf^ Grendel and his 
mother dwell in the fens, and this idea is repeated till the water¬ 
fall-idea is obscured^. Equally frequent is the mention of moors®, 
though that word is ambiguous: the Old English mor includes 
ravines, precipices and mountain tops. 

But, amidst all this fenny country, we have a fyrgen-siream\ 
fyrgen indisputably means “mountain,” but we must not think 
of a “mountain stream,” filling the hills with music; 
strmm implies large volume—the word may be applied to the 
currents and mountainous waves of the ocean. This vast torrent 
comes down {niper gewUeS) beneath the mists of the heights 
{nwssa genipu), amid precipices swept by the wind {windige 

^ Such as the TroUhattan FaUa were. They must not be judged from the 
present industriaUzed remnant. 

* “quaefuit primum inter paludea.” Jordanea, Oeiica, ed. Mommsen, xxiv, 122. 

’ See above, pp. 304-11. 

* 104, 1296; fen-freoSo, 851; fen-gelad, 1359; fen*hli6, 820; fen-hop, 764. 

» 103, 162, 710, 1348, 1405. 
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nawsos); a precipice rises out of the water (kolm-cUf). There is a 
pool, the depth of which no one knows; trees overhang it: 

“wudu wyTtum f«st water oferhelmaS." 

Spray rises to the sky, as the waters from above meet the waters 
below: 

“ t>onoii ydgeblond up aatigeS 
won to wolenum.” 

Now, those who would derive the story in the Grettis saga 
from Beowulf have “the choice of two things—and neither of 
them is good.” 

They may deny that the waterfall is implicit in Beowulf ; they 
may say that the Beowulf poet merely threw together absent- 
mindedly all sorts of picturesque and romantic phrases, and that 
it is mere accident that, when we turn back to Beowulf from 
reading the Grettis saga or the other Scandinavian analogues, we 
seem to see that the “foss,” the essential feature of the story in 
the Scandinavian versions, must have been in the source which 
lay before the Beowulf poet. Yet it is difficult to accept such a 
view, when we see how neatly, in Klaeber’s words, the story in 
the Grettis saga “serves to make clear the Beowulfian repre¬ 
sentation of the Grendel abode.” And in the Gull-Thoris saga, 
with its other remarkable parallels to Beowulf, we have the trees, 
and the drenching spray from the waterfall, and the promontory 
jutting into the pool below. When we find exactly these things 
recurring in Beowulf —the water falling, the spray rising—it is 
difficult to believe that there was no idea of a waterfall in the 
sources from which the Beowulf poet presumably got these 
phrases^. 

But, on the other hand, those who derive the story in the 
Grettis saga from Beowulf may go to the opposite extreme. They 
may say that the Sandhaugar episode in Grettir comes from 
Beowulf, and that the “ foss ” was suggested by the description in 

' A casual reader might get the impression that these words refer to the 
teasing sea. But the many words like nicer, which might refer to the sea, can 
equally refer to an inland water. The constant allusions to Grendel and his 
mother haunting moor and fen, are conclusive; still more so the fact that there 
is never any unambiguous phrase of the kind that must have been used if the 

S oet had thought of his monsters as haunting the deep sea. KlaebcT says, ^*That 
reodel lives in the sea cannot be conceded” (p. 176). It seems to me that any 
interpretation which rejects BUaeber's verdict is in tho air. 
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Beovmlf. But in that case it has to be explained why it was so long 
before critics were able to see that the waterfall-setting, explicit in 
the Grettis saga, was nevertheless implicit in Beowulf. To many of 
us this now seems clear—but only with the Grettis saga before us, 
and even then only after reading Lawrence’s excellent demon¬ 
stration: I remember W. P. Ker saying, “Strange, that none of 
us ever noticed that before.” The waterfall-setting in Beovmlf 
almost obliterated, visible only when searched for, like the 
original writing of some pahmpsests. It is one of those things 
which, however obvious after they are pointed out, are not 
noticed till they are pointed out; in fact, even now, some 
scholars deny that the waterfall-setting is to be found in Beowulf 
at alP. To me, it seems equally difficult on the one hand to deny 
that there are traces of a waterfall-setting in Beovmlf, or on the 
other to assert that the confused scenery of Beowulf can be the 
origin of the vivid account in the Grettis saga. 

(ii) In any case it is certain that in Beowulf there is no sug¬ 
gestion that the cave is just behind the waterfall. Beowulf 
plunges to the bottom, and in course of time finds himself in a 
cave free from the water. Nothing is said of his rising after his 
dive—the cave appears to be at the bottom of the mere: it is 
sheer un-reason. Of course such un-reason does occur elsewhere 
in Beowulf. But when we confront the Beovmlf account with the 
Sandhaugar episode, the episode reveals itself as eminently 
reasonable. The hero, in order to get under the waterfall, has to 
dive to the bottom. “Can it be done?” I remember asking 
W. P. Ker. “Yes,” said Ker, “I have done it.” (All depends, of 
course, upon the volume of the waterfall.) 

So here again we have the same phenomenon. What is con¬ 
fused in Beowulf is found to be clear in the Sandhaugar episode, 
and what is fantastic and unreasonable in Beowulf is found to be 
rational in the Sandhaugar episode. The disjecta membra turn 
into something reasonable, in the light of the Grettis saga. 
Chance again? 

(iii) In Beowulf the hero plunges into the water, swims a long 
distance, and reaches the cavern, free from water, where he slays 
Grendel’s mother and strikes off Grendel’s head. From this 

^ VOQ Sydow, Beowulf och Bjarke, p. 31. 
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cavern the blood somehow flows into the mere, and makes its 
way across, to the spot where the watchers are. This spot is far 
distant from the cavern, which it has taken Beowulf hml dxges 
to reach—we may render this phrase either *‘a large part of the 
day” or “the space of a day,” as we will. Of course, again, un¬ 
reason like this is possible in Beowulf, though one wonders how 
so far-fetched an idea ever occurred to anybody. But when we 
turn to the Sandhaugar episode, we find that the mutilated body 
of the giant falls into the stream: the blood and fragments of the 
body are, inevitably, carried down stream to the watcher below. 
What in Beowulf is absurd, is seen in the Sandhaugar episode to 
be logical, consistent, and indeed inevitable. 

Of course it would be wrong to argue that, given a number 
of variants of the same story, the most rational version is to be 
supposed the original one. For, obviously, a later man may retell 
a story, cutting out what he finds irrational, and substituting a 
setting as “crystal-clear,” to use Lawrence’s phrase, as that 
which we find in the Sandhaugar episode, with the waterfall, 
the cave behind, and the blood carried down the stream. 

But the point is that all these things, the torrent rushing 
down, the cave and the blood-stained water, do actually occur in 
the Beowulf story, but that they read there like a confused, half- 
forgotten and quite unreal version of the setting which comzs out so 
clear in the Sandhaugar episode. 

(iv) It has already been pointed out how the Samsons saga 
provides an awkward problem to those who deny the inde¬ 
pendent survival of a Scandinavian type of the Grendel story in 
Scandinavian lands. Such critics must assume that the episode 
in the Samsons saga is also derived from Beowulf. It cannot come 
from the Sandhaugar episode in the Grettis saga, for it preserves 
Beowulfian features which the Grettis saga has lost. But how, on 
the other hand, can we account for the features obscured in 
Beowulf but clear in Grettir, which come out equally clearly in 
the Samsons sagal It may be replied that these details were 
subsequently imported into the Samsons saga from the Grettis 
saga. But why? If the story which the Samsons saga has in 
common with Beowulf closely resembled the Sandhaugar episode 
in the Grettis saga, then we could understand an author or reviser 

30 
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of the Samsons saga who knew the Greitis saga being struck by 
the resemblance, and proceeding to touch up one story from the 
other. But, in fact, the things in which the 5a?nsons saga re¬ 
sembles Beowulf (the roving plundering male; his mother 
haunting the water, grappling with the hero in the water and 
dragging him down) do not occur in the Greitis saga at all. What, 
then, should have set the saga-man upon making his composite 
by adding, from the Gretiis saga, the idea of the cave behind the 
foss, and the rapids stained by the blood of the disembowelled 
monster whose body they are carrying down?^ Is it not special 
pleading to ask us to believe that the saga-man, with the whole 
field of stories to choose from, just happened to combine the two 
things that would mislead Prof. Lawrence by giving him the 
phenomenon his theory demands? 

For the phenomena do suggest the independent derivation of 
the three stories attributed to Beowulf, Grettir and Samson; 
because it is obvious, as I have pointed out above, that, if the 
Beowulf, Grettir and Samson episodes are independently derived 
from a common source, each version will lose or obscure some¬ 
thing, so that there will be points upon which any two will 
always agree against the third. 

(v) There is one important feature, however, which the story 
in Beowulf possesses, which is found neither in the Grettis saga 
nor in the Samsons saga. Grendel’s mother has the hero down, 
and it is twice emphasized that, but for supernatural aid, Beo¬ 
wulf would have been lost. This supernatural help does occur, 
however, in the two other “waterfall-cave” stories, the Gull- 
Thoris saga and the story of Gullbra. (Of course it is a common 
feature, it is found also in the Orm story.) It is worth noting how 
the motive is treated. GuU-Thorir calls upon the spirit of Agnar 
to help him: in response a ray of light is sent. This ray shines 
into the cave, and when it reaches the monsters (in this case 

* The episode of the staining of the water with the monster’s blood, and the 
watchers’ belief that the hero is dead, comes also in the Tfiorsteinssaga Vihngf- 
sonar, cap. 23 {Fomaldar Sogur, ii, 1829). The likeness of this to Beoumf was 
noticed by C. N. Gould in Modem Philology, vn, 214, though he wisely 
to dogmatize. It looks as if there was some connection between the teart of tbe 
Thorsteinssaga and the text of Samson as printed by Bjomer. Samson nps o^“ 
his foe tigullmifi, er Valintina Kongs doUir hafthi gefit honum: compare TtoratoBa 
tekr pi tygilknifinn, ssm Sindri gaf honum, in the corresponding passage (ion»- 
aldar Sogur, u, 452). 
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dragons) it renders them powerless. By the light of the ray 
GuU-Thorir and his companions see the magic swords—they 
draw them and stab the dragons with them. But so venomous 
is the blood of the wounded dragons that, when it falls upon one 
of the victors, it destroys him. 

In the story of GuUbra the supernatural help is less elaborate. 
The hero, faced with defeat, implores help, and a ray of light is 
sent which, without further ado, destroys the monster. 

Turning back to Beowulf, Grendel’s mother overthrows 
Beowulf, and has him down. She draws her knife to slay him. 
He would have been destroyed, but for his coat of mail, and the 
judgment of God. The Lord decides rightly: Beowulf stands up. 
Then he sees a huge sword among the gear, draws it, and strikes 
off the monster’s head. A glare like sunlight is in the cave: 

“Lixte 86 leoma leoht inne stod 
efne swa of befene hadre scinc3 
rodores candcl.” 

Beowulf then turns by the wall, sees the body of Grendel, and 
cuts off his head. Beowulf tells the tale again, on his return to 
the palace of Hrothgar, emphasizing how he was almost slain, 
and saved only by the interposition of God, who allowed him to 
see the mighty old sword hanging on the wall, with which he slew 
Grendel’s mother. 

In Beowulf it is not clear by what instrumentaUty the divine 
interposition worked. If a giantess, knife in hand, is kneeling on 
your chest, it will afford you small comfort to see a sword hanging 
on the wall. Is it not intrinsically likely that the original story 
told how help was sent to the hero in the form of a ray like sun¬ 
light? This at the same time dazzles the monster and shows 
the hero the sword, so that he can spring up and seize it. A 
detail like this would naturally be obscured in the Old English 
epic, which never tells a tale in a strictly chronological way, but 
with a certain backward and forward movement: ABAB, as the 
formula puts it. Indeed it is quite possible that the story, as the 
author of Beowulf here meant to depict it, actually was that God 
intervened by sending a ray of light. Beowulf, we are told, 
would have been slain had not God decided the issue rightly. 
Beowulf stood up, saw the wondrous sword, seized it, and struck 

30—2 
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off liis foe’s head. The light was gleaming: it was shining within 
the cave as brightly as the sun in heaven^. This is certainly not 
more disjointed than, for instance, the story of the fugitive 
robbing the dragon’s hoard^. 

Here again, then, we seem to have just the same phenomenon. 
The Scandinavian waterfall-monster story tells us of the ray of 
light revealing the magic sword to the hero in distress. In Beovmlj 
we have the hero in distress, the magic sword, and the ray of light, 
but only when we compare the Scandinavian waterfall story do 
we seem to see the connection of these disjecta membra. Chance 
again? 

(vi) Of course the magic sword found in the monster’s do¬ 
main is a commonplace of story; we can base no very elaborate 
argument upon so trite a feature. In the Gull-Thoris saga the 
hero brings back with him the sword “Hornhilt,” HornJijaUi. 
In Beowulf only the “golden hilt” of the sword can be brought 
back to Hrothgar, because so poisonous is the blood of his 
adversary that the blade of the sword melts like ice. In the 
Grettis saga the weapon found below is used, not by the hero 
against the monster, but by the monster against the hero: 

“ When Grettir came to him, the giant leaped up and seized a halberd 
(fieinn) and hewed at the new-comer: for with that halberd he could 
both cut and stab. It had a handle of wood: men at that time called 
a weapon made in such a way a hepti-sax (hafted cutlass). Grettir 
smote against it with his short sword and struck the handle so that he 
cut it asunder.” 

So, despite the difference in the situation, we have again the 
same episode of the wonderful sword with an exceptional haft. 

The word hxft-mece {Beowulf, 1.1457) occurs nowhere else in 
Anglo-Saxon, nor is hepti-sax foimd elsewhere in Icelandic. But 
the hsefi-mece in Beowulf does not belong to the troll, nor is it 
found in the cave; on the contrary it is the sword which Unferth 

^ A modem reader is likely to be misled by taking lixte «e lioma, leohl »nne 
sled, as the preterite tense, and eis necessarily subsequent to the event which 
precedes, banhringas brae. But we have only to compare the other examples of 
these phrases in Beowulf to see that thia is not so; 1. 311, lixte se leoma: it had 
been shining all the time; 11. 726-7, him of eagum stod leohl unfeger (as Grendel 
steps down the hall): we need not suppose that Grendel’s eyes were any milder 
when he was forcing his way in. 

Of course, if this interpretation be correct, it destroys the suggested parallel 
with stories where the hero kindles a light after slaying the monster. (See 
p. 380 above.) 

2 Especially 11.2280-9. Cf. Klaeber’s Introduction, pp. Ivii-lix. 
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lends Beowulf for his adventure, and which Beowulf has to 
throw away, because it proves useless for the task. When Un- 
ferth gives it to Beowulf we are told 

“wtes bsft-mece Hninting nama” 

“ The hilted sword was named Hrunting.” This casual use of the 
word hseft-mece would not have attracted attention or called for 
any remark, were it not for its counterpart the hepti-sax in the 
Gretlis saga. For in Beowulf, the bare word hxft-mece is unob¬ 
trusive, and is used in another context. 

This corresponds once again with what we have so often 
found already: that features which come out emphatic and 
“crystal-clear” in one or other of the Scandinavian versions are 
in Beowulf obscure and unobtrusive: so much so that we only 
perceive their real import when we compare Beowulf with the 
Scandinavian versions. 

(vii) Further, the theory which would make these Scandi¬ 
navian tales derive from the English epic has an a priori un¬ 
likelihood. Here is a story which, although we first find it in an 
English epic, is there put before us in a definitely Scandinavian 
setting: an achievement of a Scandinavian hero at the court of 
a Scandinavian king. And this story, told in Old English times 
as a definitely Scandinavian one, is found surviving in Scan¬ 
dinavian lands, and in Scandinavian lands only, in the tales of 
Grettir and Samson. For, although the rending off or the cutting 
off of the arm of a supernatural foe is to be found, I will not say 
“from China to Peru,” but certainly from Japan^ to California^, 
nevertheless nothing quite close to the story of Beowulf and 
Grendel’s mother has as yet been found anywhere in the world 
save in these two Scandinavian sagas, especially that of 
Grettir. 

Of course it is quite conceivable that a Scandinavian story, 
after being brought to England, might have died out in its own 
home, and might then have been reintroduced into Scandinavia 
from England. Such things do happen. But it is illegitimate to 
assume them, without heavy evidence. What about the other 

1 York Powell, “Beowulf and Watanabe-no-Teema,” FumivaU Miacdlany, 
1901, pp. 395-6. 

» Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, p. 558. See also below, p. 490. 
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stories which were current in England in the eighth century and 
which we find surviving in Scandinavia in the thirteenth? Is it 
going to be argued that the tales of Hrothgar and Hrothulf, of 
Eadgils and Onela, were also reintroduced into Scandinavia from 
England? 

(viii) But, if not, then we are further entitled to point out 
that Beowulf is a mixture, often a rather intricate mixture, of a 
story of monster-quelling with courtly, “heroic,” epic elements. 
Yet in the Grettis saga and in Samson it is only the monster- 
quelling element that recurs, with no trace of the courtly 
setting at Hrothgar’s haU. If the composers of these sagas got 
their story ultimately from Beowulf, someone had managed to 
separate the one element from the other in a very skilful way. 
This reducing of Beowulf hsick again to the form of simple story, 
without its aristocratic setting, is a thing which a skilled student, 
with the apparatus of modern research to hand, could do. But 
I have tried elsewhere^ to show the difficulties which would have 
beset the Icelandic saga-man who tried to do it. The argument 
is too long and complicated to repeat here at length. But it 
seems to me to present yet another very real difficulty to 
those who suppose the Grettir episode to be derived from 
Beowuip. 

(ix) The account in Beovmlf tells, quite explicitly, how the 
hero was seized in the water by GrendeFs mother, and carried to 
her cave. Now, nine years before the parallel between Beowulf 
and the Greltis saga had been observed, Miillenhoff ® had argued 
that the original version was one which represented the hero as 
free: penetrating the cave, seeing the monster, and attacking her. 
And MuUenhoff makes out a strong case here; it is a “ palpable 

1 XI, 91-2 (1929). 

^ Since I wrote these lines a somewhat paraUel distinction between Beowulf 
and Grettir has been emphasized by Hiibener: the Grettir story is more im^ 
mediately in touch with the world of primitive beliefs than is the Beowulf story: 

“ Gewiss, Grendel ist noch fiir den Dichter soweit Wirklichkeit, daes er ihn als 
Damon erkonnt und in christlicher Wendung dem Geschlechte Kains zuordnet. 
Aber der Hauptgegenstand der IWchtung ist nicht, wie in der Grettirsage er w 
panz deutlich ist, das Damonische selbst und seine furchtbaren Wirkungen 
das erschiittemd Grosse des Mutes und der Kraft, die der heroische Austreiber 
zu beweisen hat, sondem dieser gauze uberlieferte Stoff wird nor genommen, um 
daran ritterliche Lebensart und Form zu entfalten.*’ England und die Oistt- 
tuv<f,*grundlage der europdischen Frilhgeschichief 1930, p. 104. 

Z/d.^.xiv, 210(1869). 
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hit.” (We may admit this without following Mullenhoff when, 
on the strength of a few such “palpable hits,” he proceeds to 
divide the whole of Beowulf up, line by line, into its component 
parts. But it would be bigotry to deny that Miillenhoff did put 
his finger upon certain real inconsistencies in our extant poem^.) 
Now the Sandhaugar episode does actually give the story in the 
form which MiillenhoS, quite independently and without any 
knowledge of the bearing of the Sandhaugar episode upon 
Beowulf, had nevertheless perceived to be the original version. 
How did the Icelandic writer get it? Unless he possessed critical 
powers equal to those of Miillenholl, he certainly could not have 
got his account out of the Beowulf story as we now have it. 

(x) Few of us, nowadays, have much hope of arriving at the 
primitive lays which lie behind our extant poem of Beowulf. We 
realize that the number of variants of lays and episodes and 
allusions must have been vast in days when every chief had his 
official scof performing every evening, to say nothing of the 
minstrels at the cross roads and the bridges, and amateurs who 
would take a hand after a feast when there was blisse intinga 
gedemed. We can see how an elaborate poem like Beowulf may 
easily reflect inconsistent stories, without our being able to share 
the hopes of Mullenhoff or ten Brink or Boer that we can dissect 
our epic into its component lays. The analogy of the epic of 
William Morris, “The Story of Sigurd the Volsung,” shows us 
how a poem may be emphatically the work of one man, bearing 
the mark of liis individuahty, and may yet reflect in its in¬ 
consistencies the inconsistent lays which lie behind it. This is 
the way in which I have always accounted to myself for the 
inconsistency in the story of the grappling of Beowulf with 
Grendel’s mother. That there is an inconsistency seems to me un¬ 
deniable. I said so sixteen years ago: “Here the di.screpancy is 
a more real one than usual The monster has seized Beowulf at 
the bottom of the [mere], and carried him to her hall, powerless to 
use his weapons. Yet 11. 1518-22 give the impression that 

1 This was very excellently pointed out by Earle nearly forty years ago; 
whilst dissenting from Miillcnhoff’s theories, Earle admitted that “Zeal for 
theory has wonderfully eharpened the keen eye of observation. The study of the 
‘Beowulf’ has been over and over again greatly indebted to the shrewd remarks 
of Miillenhoff.” (Earle, Detde of Beowulf, 1892, p. iliii.) 
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Beowulf enters the hall, able to fight, and there, by the light of the 
fire, sees Grendel’s mother for the first time.” The version which 
makes Beowulf enter the hall and attack is found in the Gretiis 
saga^ agreeing even to the detail of the fire, by the fight of which 
the hero sees the monster. The version which makes the monster 
grapple with Beowulf as he enters the water from above, so that 
he is dragged to the bottom, powerless for the moment to use 
his weapons, has now, within the last few months, been re¬ 
discovered in the Samsons saga. What is blurred in Beowulf 
comes out clear in the other versions: two inconsistent accounts 
have been combined in the Old English, but each left its descen¬ 
dants in its original Scandinavian home. In the course of time 
these are found in two Scandinavian versions of what is in¬ 
disputably the same story as the Beowulf story, each Scan¬ 
dinavian version reflecting one of the variants which the story, 
as told in Beowulf, compels us to assume. Is this again to be 
dismissed as accident? 


Now, against all these arguments, what is there to set on 
the other side? 

It is urged, by those who believe the Sandhaugar episode to 
be derived from Beowulf, that the words hseft-mece and hepti-sax 
point to a connection of a kind which could not have survived 
through many centuries of oral tradition. “Oral tradition can¬ 
not, for more than a limited time, retain a subsidiary motive 
which has no signification for the main story^.” 

The argument is, that this word might have survived through 
the comparatively short period of oral tradition intervening 
between Beowulf and the Grettis saga, but that such an insigni¬ 
ficant feature would not have survived the long period of oral 


^ TonSydow, Bcoumi/ocA^jorA-e, p. 29. Boer also argues that Aepi»*tfaa: shows 
a literary connection and can be directly traced back to O.E. haift-mect (En^lisli 
StudiM, V, 108). Sarrazin in 1905 argued from hxft-mece and heptua^ the exact 
reverse—namely, that BeovmlJ was derived from the Scandinavian: “Nicht 
selten kommen gerade in diesom abachnitt ungewohniiche worter nnd wendun^n 
vor, welche auffallend mit aldnordischen iibereinstiminen, zb. v. 1458 hsftnica, 

vgl. altnord. hepti-sax _Fiir diese partie des Beowulfliedea wird abo jede^alls 

ziemlich genau wiedergabe der urt^nischen fiberlieferung wahrscheinlich. 
(“Neue Beowulf-Studien,” in Englische Studien, xixv, 22.) It is curious that the 
argument, at one time used to prove Beowulf derived from the Scandinavian, 
should at another time be used to prove the exact reverse. 
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tradition intervening between an assumed remote common 
original and its late descendants, BeoivuJf and the Grettis saga. 
The answer is that the word may have been weighty in the 
original story and may only have become trivial and unimportant 
in Beoumlf. So that the argument becomes double-edged; in fact, 
on examination, it tells for the theory of the common original, 
rather than against it. For it is difficult to see why the mention 
of the hseft-mece should have survived from Beowulf , where it is 
so very casual, and so have reached the Grettis saga, where indeed 
it has significance. For we have seen that in the Grettis saga 
the peculiarity of the “hafted-cutlass’* {kepti-sax) is stressed, but 
in Beowulf the bare word hseft-mece is used of the sword which 
Unferth lends to Beowulf, and used in a way which would not 
caU for any remark were it not for the hepti-sax of the Greths 
saga- and we have seen that this corresponds to what we have 
so often found before: that features which come out emphatic 
and “ crystal-clear’’ in the Grettis saga are in Beowulf obscure or 
unobtrusive: so much so that we only perceive then true import 


after we have read the Grettis saga. 

Presumably, in the original story, as it existed before om 

Beowulf was composed, an important part was plapd by the 
sword with a wonderful hilt which the hero met with in the cave, 
In Beowulf ten lines are devoted to describing the presentation 
of the hilt to Hrothgar, twelve hues to describing the hilt itsel. 
The sword is characterized by its hilt: it is caUed first/cteWitfe, 
then wreofen-hUt. The hilt is of gold (gyUen luU), ot it may be 
that GyUen-hUt is the name of the sword: and it has If “ 

that we have an echo of this in the sword f 

appears in the corresponding passage in the Saga ofRolfKrah, 

afthe name of the sword by which the monster is struck. 

When we turn to the prose of the GreUu saga, we find that 
much is made of the “hafted cutlass” {hepU-sax) -bich Grett. 
encounters in the hands of the giant m the cave, further that 
this was an important part of the story, as the cornpite o he 
Saga knew it. is also indicated by the important part the 
is made to play in the verses, late as these doubtless Jus^ 
Beowulf brings back to Hrothgar the rune-mscribed Mt which is 
all that is left of the sword, so Grettir leaves with Stem a stave 
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of wood upon which is inscribed in runes an account of the 
separation of the haft of the ‘‘hafted cutlass” from its blade: 

“Harpeggjat I6tk hoggvet 
heptesax af skapte.” 

If the Grettis saga were derived from Beowulf, we might have ex¬ 
pected the sword which the hero meets below in the cave to go 
by the name fetill-hjalti, or gullin-hjalti, corresponding to fetel- 
hilt, gjjlden-hilt, the names given to it in Beowulf. 

In the original story—say of the sixth century—the sword 
was probably described in a number of words compounded with 
the element haft or hilt: one of these Aq/il-compounds survives in 
the Grettis saga, whilst in Beowulf it also survives, but has got 
into a different context^. 

There is nothing unprecedented in this “haft’’-motive having 
survived in oral tradition through many centuries. In a similar 
way the “gallows’’-motive runs through the Hampismdl in the 
Elder Edda, and is found surviving in the sixteenth-century Low 
German Lay of King Ermanarids Death', it has passed through 
ages of oral tradition quite comparable to the length of time we 
have to postulate if we suppose the “haft’’-motive to have 
passed by oral tradition from a sixth-century original to the 
composer of the Grettis saga. 

We can point to other features which these two lays con¬ 
cerning the onslaught on Ermanaric have preserved from the 
original to which they must both ultimately owe their origin, 
though more than six centuries of oral tradition must lie between 
the latest extant version and the earliest version we can divine®. 
Again, a very close parallel to the two compound words hseft- 
mice, hepti’Sax, is afforded by the survival of the word flfel-dor, 
“the monster gate,” in Old English poetry; the correct form, pre¬ 
serving the name of the river Eider {egor-dor), is recorded in 
continental story. Here, again, an oral tradition lasting over 
many centuries can alone account for the facts. 

^ There would be no impossibility in the original story haring mentioned 
runes upon the hilt: for inscriptions are found on swords of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

* Heuslerfiftcd und Epos, p.4)Bugge3ts eight centuries (from an eighth-centuiy 
original, from which come on the one hand the HamPismdl as it survives in the 
Codex Regius, and on the other the ballad of King Ermanaric's Death as it was 
printed in the sixteenth century). 
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It may be objected that it is in the nature of a sword to have 
a hilt or haft, and that there is no reason why such a trite and 
commonplace feature should persist in the story through many 
centuries. Equally it is in the nature of a tyrant to keep and use 
a gallows', yet we find the gallows stressed in the Ermanaric 
story, alike in the Elder Edda and in the sixteenth-century lay, 
and stressed in the same way; and it is this which makes the 
“gallows'’-motive such a valuable parallel. 

Three swords in Northern story have names derived from 
their hilt: (1) “Hornhilt, adorned with gold^,” in the story of 
GuU-Thorir and his cave-fight, (2) Goldcn-hilt {gylden-kilt), in 
Beowulf’s cave-adventure (if indeed that be a name at all), and 
(3) Golden-hilt {Gullin-kjalti), in the corresponding place in the 
Saga of Rolf Kraki. So important a part does this sword play 
in the Saga of Rolf Kraki that the hero who wields Gullin-hjalti 
is supposed to be named after it, Hjalli: “Thou shalt be called 
Hilt,” says Rolf to him, “after the sword Goldenhilt,” and 
under that name he has a place in Northern tradition^. Among 
the 176 names of swords famous in Northern story which Falk^ 
has collected, these are the only names derived from the hilt. 
Then we have the hepti-sax episode in the Gretlis saga, and the 
^rroid haeft-mece in Beowulf. 

Now I can imagine a scholar dismissing all this as accidental 
coincidence, and perhaps he would be right. But if we are to 
argue from it at aU, our argument must surely be that in the 
original story an important part was played by a sword with a 
wondrous haft or hilt. In some versions this is obscured; m 
Beotoulfthe word hmft-mece has ceased to have any sigmfication 
for the main story. In the Gretlis saga it remains significant. 
But to argue that the word in Beowulf, because of its insigni¬ 
ficance, must be the original of the name in the Gretlis saga, is 

surely a non-sequitur*. 

It seems to me that the evidence that all these stones are 


* Oull-Thori« saga, cap. 4; "sverCl’at sem Honihjaltihet,)?atvarm] 9 kgulli 

buit ”//di/danor «aoa iJyaleinwonor, cap. 26. * 1 ,.. 

* For a hero dlvelo^d from the name of a weapon, wmpare the giante 

HiUr and Orimr, who grow out of the name of the helmet {Thxdreks 

saga, 17). For the name Hjalti, eee Oink. Heroic Legends, p. 252 eic. 

>’ Altnordisehe Waffenkunde, pp. 47-64. 

* See also English Studies, xi, 92-4. 
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independent versions of one original quite clearly stands. If so, 
a comparison of them should reveal something like the original 
story. If we neglect elements which are peculiar to one version 
only, we get a tale like this: 

(1) A creature with superhuman powers ravages a place, and carries 
ofi human beings. In Beowulf the victims are the retainers from the 
liing’s hall; in Grettir and Skeggi they are the inhabitants of Icelandic 
homesteads; in Samson it is the Rincess Valintina. In the first three 
stories the victims are taken by force; the Princess Valintina is enticed 
by music into the forest. The ravager himself wanders abroad, but he 
has a mother who lives in a cave. This feature is preserved in Beomdf 
and Samson-, in Grettir the sexes are reversed; in Skeggi there is only 
one ravager, a female. Only in OuU-Thorir are the dragons quiescent 
till attacked for their gold (compare the dragon in Beowulf). But these 
dragons are only the later inhabitants of the cave; they won it and its 
treasure from its original owner, who was ajqtunn, just as Grendel is 
an eoUn'. 

(2) This cave is behind a waterfall, in all the four Scandinavian 
versions. In Beovmlfxt is “under the torrent,” near a pool where “the 
torrent comes down,” and the “mingled waters rise up towards the 
clouds,” and “the torrent pours away below the level of the ground*”; 
but the exact position of the cave relative to the fa lling torrent is not 
defined. 

(3) A champion comes from a far distance, purposely to the rescue 
(Beoxtndf, Grettir, Samson). This seems to be an original feature of the 
story, for in Grettir it persists, although quite inappropriate; since 
Grettir is haunted by “Glam’s eyes” and fears the dark, though he 
fears nothing else, he should be the last man to seek out these dwellers 
in darkness. In Gull-Thorir also the champion comes from a distance. 
In Skeggi alone the champion is a neighbour. 

(4) In Beoundf and Grettir the champion awaits the attack of the 
ravisher within the house, lying down®, wrestles with him and defeats 
him. But he is not completely successful; the enemy gets away with 
the loss of an arm, and the conqueror has not the satisfaction of showing 
the corpse. (This detail does not occur in Samson, Skeggi or OuU^ 
Thorir.) 

(6) The hero plunges into the water {Beowidf, Grettir); in Samson 
he is plunged, involuntarily. In Skeggi and Gull-Thorir a rope is used 
by which the hero gets to the cave behind, without swimming under 
the foss. In Grettir a rope is provided for the hero to get back, but he 
prefers to dive and swim to the cave. 

(6) In Beoundf the hero is seized by his foe in the water, yet he later 
enters the cave, apparently free, and renews the attack. In Samson the 
struggle takes place in the water; in the other three versions the battle 
does not begin till the hero has entered the cave. 

(7) In all versions save Grettir and Samson the hero is so over- 
matehed that without supernatural help he would have been destroyed. 

* But the Icelandic jpfunn is descended from Thor, not from Cain. Ealfdanar 
saga EysteiTissonar, xxvi (ed. Schroder, 1917). 

® flod under foldan, i.e. the earth and rocks rise above the water. Lawrence 
compares hat under beorge. I assume that 1. 2128 refers to the cave. 

® On this see Hubener, England und die Qesittungsgrundlage der europdischen 
Friihgeschichte, cap. 3. 
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In Beowulf the enemy has got him down, but through God’s help he 
sees a magic sword upon the wall; he rises up, smites oS his foe’s head; 
a gleam of light like the sun is shining in the cave. In Oull-Tkorir the 
ray of light is sent in response to an appeal for help; it bemuses the foe 
and shows the hero where the swords can be found. In Skeggi the light 
is sent in response to a prayer, and itself destroys the foe. 

(8) In Beowulf, Oreitir and QvU-Thorir the sword which the hero 
meets below is characterized by its haft or hilt. 

(9) In every case the hero is thought to be slain. The reasons vary: 
in Beowulf, Ordtir and SaTJison the water is seen to be blood-stained; 
in Qjtll-Thorir the watchers see a dragon flying with one of the ad¬ 
venturers in his mouth; in Skeggi there seem to have been two variant 
versions, giving different reasons why the watchers desert their post. 
But in every case the watcher or watchers believe the hero dead: in 
Gull-Thorir they are put out of action by the dragons; in the other 
versions they^ depart voluntarily. 

(10) There is always gold in the cave, but apparently a curse is 
upon it. Here the stories branch into two distinct types. Beoumlf, the 
Sandhaugar episode of Grettir and Samson are all tales with a happy 
ending so far as the cave adventure is concerned; that adventure may, 
as in the case of Grettir, have been fitted into a tragic life-story, but 
there is nothing to connect the adventure itself with any misfortunes 
which may befaU the hero. In these tales emphasis is always laid upon 
the hero taking something which links the cave adventure with earlier 
episodes in the tale—Grendel’s head, or the bones of the trolls’ victims, 
or the jewels of the princess. On the other hand, in Skeggi and Qull- 
Thorir, the hero carries off a vast gold hoard; but the gold is uncanny, 
if not actually accursed, and the hero takes it back to the tomb with 
him. Like the dragon hoard in the latter part of Beowulf, the gold is 
only rescued from the cavern into which it had been taken by an earlier 
owner, to return to the grave with the hero who rescues it. It remains 

“ eldum swa unnyt swa hit aror waes*.” 

(11) But anyway, the hero is not dead yet; and his adventure ends 
with the surprise of the watchers at his unexpected return. 

AE this seems to confirm the opinion expressed above®, that 
it is going too far to speak of Beowulf as a version of the “ Bear’s 
Son” folk tale. We have now compared Beowulf with four 
analogues, two of which. Grettir and Samson, are really very 
close. There are obvious points of resemblance between Beowulf- 
Grettir and the “ Bear’s Son ” tale: a fight in a house followed by 
a fight underground; the wonderful sword; companions or 
spectators who leave the hero below. The essential difference 
remains—the Bear’s son rescues princesses in the underworld, 
and it is because they wish to rob him of his princesses that his 
companions leave him in the lurch. There is nothing of this in 
Beoumlf. 

1 In Beowulf, of course, only some of them. 

* Beewulff 1. 3168. 

» pp. 67-8. 
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Not only is there nothing of this in Beowulf y there is nothing 
of it in any of the other four parallel adventures, in the stories 
of Grettir, Samson, GuU-Thorir or Skeggi. It is true that in the 
story of Samson a princess is introduced. She has been spirited 
from her father’s care; the hero comes to the rescue. But here 
the essential difference comes in between these stories and the 
“Bear’s Son” tale. The hero does not find the princess in the 
cave below. And he has not companions who desert him and 
leave him below in order to rob him of his 'princess. 

Despite a general resemblance, the adventure of the hero in 
the water cave is not the same thing as the “Bear’s Son” story. 
Nevertheless, there is a general resemblance. How are we to 
account for some of the more specific resemblances between 
certain Icelandic and Norwegian versions of the “Bear’s Son” 
story and the Sandhaugar episode in the Grettis saga —such re¬ 
semblances as the recurrence in both stories of the name Stein 
for the companion who watches the rope? It may perhaps be, 
as von Sydow suggests, that an Icelandic version of the “Bear’s 
Son” story has influenced the Sandhaugar episode in the Gretlis 
saga^. 


For forty years scholars have also from time to time been 
comparing the Beowulf story with another type of tale—one of 
the many versions of “ The Hand and the Child.” In the last 
year or two this has become the fashionable theory once more. 
And here again there is, undoubtedly, a general resemblance. 
There is a struggle in a house which results in the tearing off of 
a monster’s arm, and this is often followed by a pursuit, in the 
course of which a second encounter takes place. Yet the essential 
feature of the story is not to be foimd in Beowulf or in any of the 
variants most nearly allied to Beowulf. The essential thing in 
“ The Hand and the Child ” is that young children have, in turn, 
been stolen from a room, year after year, no one knows how. The 
hero watches, he seizes the arm which comes through a window 
or chimney to steal the child, and wrenches the arm off. Pursuit 
is given, and all the children are recovered. Now there is surely 
a fundamental difference between the story of a monster who, 

‘ Beowulf och Bjarke, p. 2S. 
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like Grendel, destroys those who remain overnight in the haunted 
dwelling, and the story of the furtive arm which steals away one 
child after another, till the hero comes and restores all the 
children to their parents. 

Nevertheless the resemblances in detail have proved suflicient 
to strike a large number of scholars. The first, I think, to notice 
the likeness was Laistner^ in 1889; then Stopford Brooke^ in 
1892, then A. S. Cook^ in 1899. All three noticed this likeness 
independently of each other—each compared Beowulf with a 
diSerent, albeit closely related, variant of the “Hand and the 
Child” story. Then Kittredge** in 1903 made an elaborate study 
of this type of story, noting the likeness to Beowulf, but not 
theorizing further. Brandi® noted it again in 1908, and gave a 
summary of the same version which Laistner had mentioned. 
The summary is sufficiently striking for a most competent 
critic® to think that the story ought to have been given among 
the illustrative documents in this book—and I am accordingly 
giving it in this new edition. 

Quite recently (1927) the field has been re-examined by 
Heinz Dehmer’. His essay on Beowulf’s Fight with Grendel in 
the light of the modern study of folk-lore emphasizes again the 
likeness between Beowulf and the Hand and the Child story. 
Hehmer’s work is important and should attract attention i it is 
independent of the work of Kittredge, of which Dehmer does not 
seem to have been aware. Indeed Kittredge’s study has been 
generally neglected by Beowulf students—including myself®— to 

1 Daa Rdtad der Sphinx, ii, 25. Laistner compares the Icelandic version in 

Arnason, ii, 472, translated by Toestion (34): ‘’Lie wesentlicho Abnlichkeit mit 
dem Grendelabenteuer bedarf keiner Krlautcrung.” . , _ , , 

2 Hiaiory of Early English UUralure, l, 120; Stopford Brooke compares the 
version in Oirtin’s Myths and Foil: Lore of Ireland, p. 270. “ I wondor,” Stopford 
Brooke adds, “if the Grendel tale may not be a Celtic story, winch m very 

ancient times became Teutonic.” . , , 

» Herrig’s Archiv, cm, 154-6. Cook compares the version m Kennedy 8 

Legendary Fictions of the Irish Cells. , ^ „ j 

« Kittredge was making a study of this whole group of stories (Arlhn.- and 
Oorlagon in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, \ ill, 227 etc.). 

® Pauls Orundrisa (2), ii, 1. p. 993. Brandi compares the same version as 

« Mr Bruce Dickins (Times Literary Supplement, January 12, 1922, p. 26). 

’ Die Qrendelkampfe Beoivulfa im Lichle modemer Mdixhcnforsckung in 
Oermanisch-Romanische Monatssekrift, xvj, 202—18 (1928). 

» Mea maxima culpa. I have to thank the editor of Harvard Studies tor 
calling my attention to my omission. 
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our great loss. Kittredge’s essay would have supplied Dehmet 
with additional analogues, and, together with Lawrence’s recent 
book (published about the same time as Behmer’s article), will 
call, I think, for considerable modification of his arguments. The 
best examples of the “Hand and the Child” story at present 
known are Celtic: even when the story is found in an Icelandic 
folk-tale it is thought to be of Celtic origin. Dehmer’s study 
therefore naturally goes hand in hand with the more elaborate 
but up to now unpublished researches of von Sydow. 

There seem to me to be serious difficulties, but it must remain 
to be seen how far they can be met when Dehmer and von Sydow 
state their case more fully. Some of these difficulties I may 
tentatively suggest. 

It is claimed by Dehmer that the story of the daemonic arm, 
stretched out to grasp some human being, but seized by the hero, 
and, after a struggle, torn from the shoulder, is a specifically 
Celtic-Irish form of the Haunted House story^, and that the 
essential feature of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel is this seizing 
and tearing ofi of the arm^. 

The answer to Dehmer, as it seems to me, has been already 
given by Kittredge®: 

“ The Hand and the Child belongs, obviously enough, to the type of 
which the adventure of Beowulf with Grendel is the most famous 
representative. The similarities are striking; but, before one infers 
historical or literary connection between the Celtic tale and the Anglo- 
Saxon epic, there are several phenomena to be reckoned with. The 
child-stealing motive is no pwt of the Beowulf, nor of a Japanese 
legend which resembles Beomdf in the most striJdng way, nor of an 
episode in the Perceval which should also be compared... .Finally, the 
loss of the hand and the stealing of the child occur, in eombiriaiion, 
in a North American Indian tale from California and in the Welsh 
mabinogi of Pvnjll .... We must put behind us the temptation to 
genealogize. One fact is clear: the defence of a hall or a hut against the 
demon that haunts it is a simple theme, to which the theory of ‘in¬ 
dependent origins’ must apply h it ever applies to anything. That the 
defence should result in the demon’s losing his arm seems a not un¬ 
natural development: at all events, this feature is found in Irelan^ 
in Wales, in England, in Japan, and in California*. The other mam 

1 p. 208. * P- 212. 

* Arthur and Qorlagon, pp. 227-31. . _ 

* We may compare also the cutting off of the ghoul’s leg m Swynnerton, 
Indian Nights' Entertainment, pp. 358-359. The house-haunting goblm m 
Jataka, n, 155 (Cowell, n, 12), is subdued in a more recondite manner. So is the 
hand that rises from the sea and steals men in the Peregrirujggio d\ treGt^ntf 
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element in our atory—the kidnapping of the children—ia too common- 
place to make any trouble. All maouor of uncanny beings are charged 
with carrying off infanta, and everybody knows that the moment of 
birth, like the moment of death, is a mysterious time and full of strange 
peril from the darker powers. The genesis of The Hand and the Ckildt 
then, is not hard to conjecture. It is an easy combination of two 
motifs, (1) the Defence of the Hall and (2) the Child-stealing Monster, 
to wWch.. .other familiar bits of folic-lore (the Skilful Companions, 
for instance, and the One-eyed Giant) have associated themselves. 
The whole, in a highly elaborated form, has become a part of the Finn 
cycle, and is used to explain how Finn procured his famous dog Bran.” 

After all, the vast demon arm is found all over the world—as 
Kittredge pointed out in his note, it had been seen in England 
within living memory. As to the cutting or rending off of the arm 
—there are the instances Kittredge quotes: the arm is found in 
the MaHnogion ^ (“ after the tumult, behold a claw came through 
the window into the house and it seized the colt by the mane: 
then Teirnyon drew his sword and struck off the arm at the 
elbow”); but it is also found, as York Powell had pointed out, in 
Japanese legend. A deserted temple near Kiyoto was haunted 
by a demon. As Watanabe-no-Tsuna approached it, a hand 
came out of the door and seized him. He slashed off the demon 
arm and kept it as a trophy; but (and here the resemblance is 
striking) the demon, in female disguise, rescued the griesly arm 2 . 
And in the Indian version from California of “ The Arm and the 
Child,” the defenders of the child hew off the arm which the 
ogress has thrust into the house; but she rescues it and runs off 
with it®. And to these examples (quoted by Kittredge) many 
others might easily be added. In Sicilian story the youngest of 
three princes has to guard the garden— at midnight he saw a 
gigantic arm stretched over the wall, plucking the fruit. He drew 
his sword, and hewed off the arm^.” In Russia, the witch puts 
her arm through the window of a cottage to sprinkle the inmates 

the paraUelfl cited by Huth, Zt. /. vergl Lilteraturgesek., N.F., m, 313-14. Of. 
also the Demon Hand in Misa Bume, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 113. In a Greek 
mdrehen (Hahn, Oriech. u. alban. Mdrchen, u, 50) a Hand robs the king’s apple- 
tree; the prince shoots into a cloud and draws blood (cf. Cosqum, Conies pop. de 

Lorraine, i, 12). (Kittredge’s note.) , , ^ ^ „ .. 

1 Pwyll Prince of Dyved (transl. by Lady Charlotte Guest, Everyman Li- 

Erigliah Miscellany presented to Dr Furnivall, 1901, pp. 395-6. See also 

mUord, Tales of Old Japan. ^ ^ • * * u - 1 / /n 1 e 

« Californian tale is quoted by Curtin in a note to his aero J ales of 

/rcland, Boston, 1894, p. 657. t ■ • lo’irt kc 

« Gonzenhach, Sicilianisehe Marchen. Leipzig, 1870, u, 50. 


O. B. 
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with Death, and the Cossack hews it ofi^. A similar story comes 
in a ballad from Lithuania: the Plague demon (in the form of a 
woman) puts her arm through the window to slay her victims— 
the hero cuts it ofi^. In a medieval Indian story a hero undertakes 
to watch in the chamber of a princess, all of whose husbands 
have been slain, night after night. A monster thrusts his arm 
into the room—the hero hews it off. The arm is kept as a trophy, 
in a way that really does remind us of Beowulf. The similarity 
of this story to Beowulf has quite recently been pointed out by 
Krappe®. 

Naturally a motive so widespread and so obvious is brought 
into connection with innumerable stories; and of course it would 
be possible to take a number of Celtic stories in which a monstrous 
arm is hewn or torn off, and, by selecting one detail here and 
another there, to form a Celtic composite which would show a 
likeness to the Beowulf story. But what would that prove? Or, 
if we limit ourselves to versions of the “Hand and the Child” 
story, we shall find these versions reminding us of Beowulf in 
various ways—at one time there are adventures in the water, at 
another a female monster is found which may be held to resemble 
Grendel’s mother. But these likenesses in detail cannot conceal 
the essential difference between Beowulf (which is a story of the 
purging of a hall from monsters that make it uninhabitable) and 
“The Hand and the Child” (which is a story of the recovery of 
kidnapped children). 

I do not think that any of these “Hand and the Child” 
stories show anything like such closeness to Beowulf as does 
that “Bear’s Son” story which is quoted by Panzer from a 
French-Flemish source, and of which an abstract is given above 
{Jean VOurson)*. To this it has been answered® that this version 
owes its likeness to Beowulf to the fact that it is a composite. 
It has added to the ordinary features of the “Bear’s Son” tale 
two others which are not usually found there, namely that the 

^ K&lstoD, Russian Folk Tales, p. 269. _ , j v 

* WojcicW, K. W., Polnische Volkssagen und Mdrchen (transiatea by 

F. H. Lewestam), Berlin, 1839, pp. 61-2. , . tt «■ 

* Eine mittelalterlich-indiscke Parallde zum Beatoulf, by A. H. lirappe, in 
the Oermanisch-Romanische MoTuUsschrift, xv, 64-8 (1927). 

* pp. 378-9. 

* von Sydow, Beowulf och Bjarke, pp. 34r-6. 
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monster is routed with the loss of his arm, and that he has a 
female as companion in his den. These resemblances to Beowulf 
are found, one invariably, the other sometimes, in versions of 
“The Hand and the Child —for example in the Icelandic version 
quoted below^. Jean VOurson^ then, it would seem, attains its 
likeness to Beowulf by a cunning combination of the “ Bear s 
Son” story and of features drawn from “The Hand and the 
Child” story—the two folk-tales most nearly akin to Beowulf. 

I am not prepared to dispute that this may well be so: and 
it brings us up against a problem which to me appears insoluble. 
Folk-tales “ consist of but few incidents, grouped together in a 
kaleidoscopic variety of arrangements.” These shifting com¬ 
binations seem to place us at the mercy of chance. 

A warning against hasty deductions is afforded by the 
eleventh-century Indian tale in the Ocean of Story^y mentioned 
above. Here comes the incident of the hero defending a chamber 
and hewing off the monster’s arm; subsequently the hero has a 
second struggle in which he takes his foe by the hair again like 
Beowulf—though he relents before actually striking off the head. 
And between these two adventures is an adventure in the sea, 
which reminds us both of the “Bear’s Son” story and also of 
Beowulf’s adventures in the mere and in the ocean. Of course 
there are differences. The Indian hero wins and leaves behind 
a wife with each adventure, and the story ends with his collecting 
them all and setting up housekeeping. But what Krappe s 
article had not prepared me for was this. It will be remembered 
how Beowulf’s ocean adventure terminates with the moralization 

“wyrd oft neroj) 

unfiegne eorl Jjonne his ellen deah.” 

The ocean adventure of the Indian hero leads to exactly th^ 
same moral: 

“For even destiny takes the part of men of distinguished valour.” 
This can only be an accident. Yet if there had been some 
eleventh-century Celtic document showing equal resemblance, 

5 The^OMan of Story, being C. H. Tawncy's tra^lation of Somadeva’s 
Kathd Sarit Sagara, edited by N. M. Penzer, n. 64-80, Story of Vxdmhaka. 

31—2 
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what theories of influence, this way and that, would have been 
built upon it. Surely this should be a warning of the tricks which 
the long arm of coincidence can play. What limit is there to the 
similarities which similar situations can call forth? 

Some limit there must be. When in a version of the “Hand 
and the Child” the monster who is slain on the ocean colours it 
with his blood, this reminds us of Beovmlf or Grettir. But the 
thought is an obvious one. It is a different matter when, in 
Beowulf and Grettiry not only is the water stained with the blood 
of the monster, but also this is observed by the watcher or 
watchers on the shore, and interpreted by him or them to signify 
the hero’s death. Yet even this is a commonplace of story. It is 
found also in one of the late romantic, invented sagas^. And it 
would be perilous to dogmatize as to how it got there. 

But, although the arm of coincidence is as long, and almost as 
disconcerting, as the arm which the ogre puts through the 
window, nevertheless no one ventures to suggest that the re¬ 
semblances between Beowulf and the Sandhaugar episode in the 
Grettis saga are a matter of mere coincidence. Every responsible 
critic is agreed that they cannot be accounted for as stock ideas 
coming together accidentally in the same order. So, if the 
arguments put forward above are sound, and prove that the 
Sandhaugar episode is not derived from Beowulf, then it must 
be an independent version of the same tale. And, granted the 
existence of this original, then, though the likenesses are not so 
striking, it would be natural to suppose that the Samsons saga 
and the other tales of waterfall-trolls are connected with it. 

To this tale both the “Bear’s Son” story and the “Hand and 
the Child” story show certain resemblances. I do not see that 
we can say more than that, in the present state of our knowledge. 

We may, then, stress the “folk-tale” element in Beorvulf, and 
see analogies between our poem and this or that among the mass 
of “Kinder- und Hausmarchen.” But this does not mean that 
the main story of Beowulf’s adventures is trivial or childish, nor 
yet that it belongs to the folk, as opposed to the aristocracy. 

^ ThoraUina saga Yikingaamar, cap. 23. 
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Many tilings, of which traces survive in folk-tale, may have 
been in earlier days part of the common creed of all classes, or 
may even have been aristocratic. 

Many critics have felt that the story of Beowulf is inferior in 
human interest to the great stories of the migration period—the 
tales for instance of Theodoric or of Guthhere. Others have 
invented a mythology which, by erecting Beowulf into an ancient 
god, and his adversaries into the personified powers of nature, 
gives, they feel, dignity to the story. But indeed it does not need 
any such adventitious dignity. This has been very forcibly 
argued by Hiibener in his recent study of the figure of the 
exorcizing champion, struggling, like Grettir, with the powers of 
darkness'. 

‘ “Dietrich von Bern, Gunther von Burgund, Gisclher, Wittich, Eeime und 
Wicland, alle diese festlandischen Sagenheldcn babeo ihre Spuren auch auf der 
Insol hinterlasson.—Dass im Beowulf nicht nur ein Stoff vom Rande dieser 
Sagenwelt uberliefert ist, wie man haufig liest, dass wir im Gegenteil durch ihn 
in das Hera der hintor ihr stehenden geechichtlichen Wirkliohkeit gefiilirt 
werden, mbchte ich jetzt naher zu zeigen versucben.” Enaland und die GeaiU 
tungsgrundlage der europdiachen Friihgeachichte, von Gustav Hiibener, 1930, 
pp. 71-2. 



CHAPTER IV 


THEORIES AS TO THE ORIGIN AND DATE 

OF THE FOEM 

Liebermann; Cook; Schucking 

There is a teadeacy for the dating of Beowulf “about 
700 A.D.” to become a dogma; whereas it is, in truth, only an 
inference drawn from a large number of data; which data seem, 
to the majority of present-day students, to agree in pointing in 
that direction. Still, in these days, when facts of literary history, 
certified by strong documentary evidence, are constantly being 
challenged, it is important that we should not go to the other 
extreme, and treat as a certified fact what is, after all, only an 
inference. 

It is therefore well that we should be reminded that so 
eminent a Beowulf scholar as Schucking does not share the 
current view. Prof. Schucking has been a leading Beowulf 
“specialist” since the publication of his syntactical studies a 
quarter of a century ago; to him the veteran Heyne handed over 
the duties of editorship, which he had carried through so many 
editions, and Schucking addressed himself to the struggle against 
the growing monster of literature,” much in the spirit 

in which Beowulf came to the help of the veteran Hrothgar. 
Since then Schucking has carried on the struggle through 
another five editions. Yet he is no narrow specialist, and his 
authority over the whole field of English literature lends special 
weight to his attempt to locate Beowulf in time and place within 
that field. 

Schiicking’s defence' (against Liebermann and myself) of his 
view that Beowulf is a poem composed c. 900 at the court of some 
Christianized Scandinavian monarch in England is therefore of 
special value. I cannot go into it here in detail. In his criticism 
of the arguments commonly alleged for the conventional dating 

» P.B.B. XLvn, 293-311 (1923). 
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0 . 700, Sohiicking is often in the right. Yet it seems to me that 
enough reasons are left to compel us, with every reservation and 
caution, to adhere to the conventional dating. One example 
may suffice. 

Liebeimann points to the passage where the Frankish king 
is called “The Merovingian”: now the fainiant rule of the 
Merovingians continued till 750, when Childeric was deposed. 
That a poet about 700 or 730 should refer to the Frankish king 
as “the Merovingian,” and expect his audience to understand his 
allusion, is therefore quite in order. Is it equally natural about 
9001 Five generations of stirring history had passed since the 
last inglorious Merovingian faded away. Of course, the Beowulf 
poet may have indulged in a piece of conscious archaism, and 
chanced his audience understanding it. But is this likely? 

Now to this Schucking makes two answers. Firstly, that the 
word Merovingian in this passage is not altogether above sus¬ 
picion. Yet it is there, in the manuscript, written with more than 
usual clearness. I can see no objection to it whatsoever, except 
that its presence is one of many arguments against a late date for 
Beowulf^. Secondly (and this is the vital objection), Schucking 
says; 

“I cannot see why this particular name Merovingian should have 
been less intelligible about 900 than the other names of heroes, and, 
above all, of peoples, in Becnmdf." 

Kxactly, that is the crux. Beowulf is full of the names of heroes, 

nations, and even of families and clans, supposed to be flourishing 

in Scandinavia in the days of Hygelac, that is, the early sixth 

century: the Scylfingas, Helmingas, W^gmundingas and the 

poet seems to expect his audience to know all about them. How 

are we to account for these allusions, so matter of fact, and, in 

the rare cases where we can check them (e.g. Hetware) so 

accurate? Surely they point to the poem having been written 

at a time when the lore brought across from the Continent by 

the Angles and Saxons was still vivid in the mind of the poet and 

his hearers. And together with this we have the fact, which to 

most of us seems very significant, that, where the phonology of 

the name enables us to judge (e.g. Hygelac), we find that it must 

1 The note by Prof. Klaeber in his new edition of Beoumlf (1928), pp. 434-5, 
Boeme to me to put the matter beyond any doubt. 
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have been introduced into England at a very early date—not 
brought over by the later Scandinavian invaders of the ninth 
century 

Hence it is not surprising that some scholars have been con¬ 
vinced, as Chadwick is, that Beowulf cannot be later than the 
seventh century. Dr Routh, in his Gody Man and Epic Poetry, 
approaching the problem from another point of view, is sure that 
“the man who put his soul into Beowulf was not, as Klaeber 
argues, a Christian in thought and spirit^.’* Yet many of us feel 
the exact reverse. One of the wisest things that have ever been 
said about Beowulf seems to me the sentence of Brandi, “We 
cannot remove from Beowulf those elements which are not 
heathen, without rewriting the whole poem®.” And it is just 
because he feels the Christian spirit of Beoumlf so very strongly, 
that Schucking believes that there must lie behind it more 
generations of Christianity than are compatible with the early 
date usually attributed to the poem. Yet experience shows that 
newly converted heathen often take their Christianity quite as 
seriously as later generations do. 

To one set of critics the Christianity of Beowulf is all on the 
surface: “the real vitality of the epic lies in its paganism.” 
Other critics (I think the majority) would say quite the opposite. 
But the quarrel can be settled by the verdict of Prof. Malone: 
“ In fact, there is vitality enough on both sides*.” It is just this 
which seems to me to point to the Age of Bede rather than the 
Age of Alfred. Bede shows us examples of Christianity as com¬ 
plete in their gentleness, humility and charity as any we shall 
find in English history. Yet the old pagan heroic ideals were 
certainly still alive. The stories of the minstrelsy of Caedmon and 
of Aldhelm show us men quite consciously trying to harmonize 
the new and the old. The songs of Aldhelm were still remembered 
and loved in the days of Alfred, but circumstances had changed. 
Bands of ravaging heathen were in conflict with a Christianity 
already centuries old. 

^ Schiickicg admits this, though he attaches, as it seeniB to me, strangely 
little importance to it. 

» n, 79. 

’ TTer dit unheidnischen Elemente aus dem Beoumlfepos voUstdndig entfemen 
will, musa ea umdichien. Brandi in Pavla Ordr. (2), n, 1, 1003. 

* Speculum, m, 613. 
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How excellently the Age of Bede would suit the data of 
Beowulf has been demonstrated by the two veteran Anglo- 
Saxon scholars whom we have recently lost, Cook and Lieber- 
mann. Cook in his paper “The Possible Begetter of the Old 
English Beowulf and Widsith^'’ suggested the court of King 
Aidfrith of Northumbria (d. 705) as the place where Beowulf 
originated. In the nature of things proof is impossible, but no 
one can read Cookes pamphlet without feeling how very well it 
all fits in. Aidfrith had many qualifications to be a patron of 
many kinds of literature, as Cook shows. He had studied in 

Ireland: 

“Bede, in bis prose life of Cuthbert (ebap. 24), is not very explicit 
with regard to Aldfrith’s place of sojourn, but says he ‘ waa then bving 
as an exUe in the Irish islands, in order to gratify hLs love for hterature ; 
and a little later remarks that ‘ he had been devoting himself for not 
a few years (‘non paucis antea temporibus’) to reading in the re^ons 
of the Irish, having endured voluntary exile for his love of ^mdom. 
These ‘regions’ and ‘islands’ of the Irish are rather vague, and might 
be interpreted to cover Iona for at le^t part of the tune, smee Bede 
always considers that island as belonging to Ireland. 

Aidfrith was himself a poet {in the Irish tongue) and a friend of 

Aldhelm, whom King Alfred later thought the best of all English 

poets, and of Adamnan. Both dedicated books to him. 

Cook’s suggestion was quite independent of that of Lieber- 

mann2, who a little earlier had suggested the court of Aidfrith s 

wife Cuthbuig, later Abbess of Wimborne, as the place of origin 

of Beowulf. Here again proof is of course out of the question, 

but it all seems possible enough. 

Beowulf is a poem which stands, like Hervor at the tomb ot 

Angantyr, “between the worlds”: it seems natural to place it in 
the first generations after the Conversion. 

> Tran,acti,m, «/ the CmnectiaU Academy of Arts avd Sciences, xxv, 281-346 

m.d Zeit dcr Beow^Utdiohtung der ionisl. GcscUschcft der 

Wissen^ehaflen zu Gottingen: Phil.-Htet. Kl pp. 265-70. 
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ADDITIONAL ANALOGUES TO THE BEOWULF STORY 

(i) Two VERSIONS OF “The Hand and the Child” 

Kittredgb has collected the following Celtic tales in which the stoiy 
of “The Hand and the Child” plays an important part: 

(a) A group in which the story is combined with that of the “ Skilful 
Companions”—the widely-spread motive of the brother specialists who 
co-operate to recover the stolen children—a theme which has been 
studied by Theodor Benfey {Kleinere Sckrifien, u, iii, 94-156, D(U 
Mdrchen von den ''Mens<Aen mil den wunderbaren Eigenadiafim" 
seine Quelle und seine Verbreitung). 

(1) Feunn MacCiiail and the Bent Grey Lad (a quite different story, 
to which, however, the story of “The Hand and the Child” is added): 
D. Macinnes, Folk and Hero Tales, 1890, pp. 32-67, in Waifs and Strays 
of Celtic Tradition, Argyllshire, n. 

(2) How Finn kept his children for the big young hero of the ship and 
how Bran was found: J. MacDougall, Fdk and Hero Tales, 1891, pp. 
1-16, in Waifs and Strays, Argyllshire, m. 

(3) How Fionn four^ Bran: 3. G. Campbell, The Fians, 1891, pp. 
204-10, in Waifs a^ Strays, Argyllshire, iv. 

(4) The Queen with the Speckled Dagger: P. Kennedy, Legendary 
Fictions of the Irish Celts, 1866, pp. 227 etc. 

(5) Fin MacCod, the three giants, and the strudl men: Jeremiah 
Curtin, Hero Tales of Ir^nd, Boston, 1894, pp. 438-62. 

(6) Fin MacCumhail; the seven brothers and the king of France: 
J. Curtin, Myths and Folk Lore of Ireland, pp. 270-80. 

(b) A group in which the child is rescued by a man who has been 
transformed into a wolf. 

(1) Morrdha, in W. Larminie, West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, 
1893, pp. 10-30. 

(2) A version recorded by D. O’Foharta in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Celtische Philologie, i (1897), pp. 477-91. 

(3) A version recorded by the Rev. John G. Campbell, of Tiree, in 
the Scottish Celtic Review, i, 61-77. 

Two versions of “ The Hand and the Child ’ ’ are known from Iceland. 
One of these is given in Ritterhaus’ Die Neuisldndiscke Volksmdrchen, 
Halle, 1902, pp. 44-6. The other is the one known through J6n 
Amason’s tslenzkar fjddsggur and through Poestion’s translation: its 
resemblance to Beowulf h^ already been noted. Ritterhaus supplies 
two additional variants of this version, pp. 177-80, 181. All these 
Icelandic tales are of the “Skilful Companions” type. I give below the 
version of Jon Amason, and, as a specimen of the other type, in which 
the rescuer is a werewolf, an extract from the version recorded by 
J. G. Campbell of Tiree. 
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(a) Icelandic Version 

From Islenzkar f^ddsggitr og ^fintyri, safnad kefir J6n Arnason. Leipzig, 
1864, vol. n, pp. 472-3. 

Uxu nu braeSurnir upp bj4 foreldrum sinum, p4nga3 til J^eir 
voru upp komnir. p4 SQgSust peir vilja fara burtu ur kotinu og 
reyna til a3 framast & gSrum stgSum. Foreldrar peirra leyf3u 
peim pa3. Lgg3u peir nu 5, sta3, og segir ekki af ferSum peirra, 
fyrr en peir koma til kbngsins. peir bi3ja konginn veturvistar, 
en segjast vilja f& bana annaShvort allir, e5a einginn. Kongiir 
sag3i, a3 peir skyldu fd aS vera hji ser um veturinn, ef peir vilji 
vaka yfir oggsetadaetrasinna 4 jolanottina. peir j^tapvi, og vcr3a 
nd aUir bja kongi. En svo st63 k, a3 kongur liafSi 4tt fimm d»tur. 
En tv$r seinustu jolansturnar hgf3u tvser peirra borfi3, sin hvora 
n6tt, lir meyaskemmunni, og var p6 vaka3 yfir peim. Emgmn 
visai hvernig pser bef3u h,orfi3, og hvergi fundust peer, pr4tt fyrir 
allar leitir og rannsoknir, sem kongur baf3i lati3 gjgra. pegar 
brfeSurnir vissu, bvernig 4statt var, letu peir koniing lata smlSa 
nya meyaskemmu einstaka ser, og mjgg rammgjgrva. Nu komu 
jdlin. Foru p4 kongsdaeturnar prj^r, sem eptir voru, i skemmuna, 
og br^Surnir allir fimm. miu3u peir mi a3 vaka a jolanottma 
yfir k6ngsdeetrunum. En peir sofnuSu allir, nema bann Velva- 
kandi. Ljos var i skemmuni, og bun harSl^st. Fyrri part 
nsetur ser Velvakandi, a3 skugga ber i einn skemmugluggann, 
og pvi nsest seilist inn bgnd ognarlega stor og brikaleg og yfir 
rum einnar k6ngsd6tturinnar. Pa vekur Velvakandi brieSur 
sina 1 snatri, og prifur Velbaldandi i loppuna, sem inn seildist, 
svo sk gat ekki dregiS bana a3 ser, sem 4tti, p6 bann streittist 
vi3. Kom p^L Velhgggvandi og hjo af bendina vi3 gluggann. 
Hljop p& sk frk, sem liti var, og eltu braeSurnir bann. GatVelspor- 
rekiandi raki3 fgrin. Komu peir loks a5 afarbrgttum bgmrum, 
sem einginn komst upp, nema Velbergkbfrandi. Hann kUfraSi 
upp hamarinn og kasta3i festi ni3ur til br^Sranna. Dro hann 
p4 svo upp alia. Voru peir pi staddir viS heUismunna storan. 
Peir geingu inn i bann. Par siu peir skessu; bun var gritandi. 
Peir spurSu, bvaS a3 henni geingi. Hun var treg til a3 segja 
peim pa3, en p6 gjgrSi bun pa3 k endanum. Sag3i bun, a3 
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karlinn sinn hefSi i nott mist aSra hpndina og laegi svo ilia i 
ser. peir bi5u hana, a3 huggast, og bera sig vel; pvi )peir gaetu 
l8ekna3 karlinn. “En )?a5 ma einginn borfa 4 okkur,” segja 
peir, “4 meSan viS erum aS Isekna, og erum vi3 svo vark4rir 
meS lejTidardom okkar a5 viS bindum alia, sem nserri eru, svo 
einginn geti komiS aS okkur 4 meSan 4 isekrungunni stendur; 
pvi par liggur miki8 viS.” Bu8u peir mi skessunni a5 Isekna karl 
bennar undir eins, ef biin leyfSi peim aS binda sig. Ekki var 
benni um pa3, en let p6 til lei3ast a endanum. Bundu peir 
skessuna mi rammlega, og geingu svo inn i bellinn til karlsins. 
Var bann bi3 ferlegasta troll, og hgfSu peir eingar sveiflur4pvi, 
nema dr4pu bann undir eins. A3 pvi biinu foru peir til skessun- 
nar, og dr4pu bana. 


Translation 

[The five brothers receive their names from an old woman, who has 
asked and received a drink from them.] 

The brothers bved with their parents till they were grown up. 
Then they said that they would leave the cottage to push their 
fortunes elsewhere: and their parents gave consent. They went 
away, and nothing is told of their journey till they came to the 
king. They asked the king to be allowed to stay over the winter, 
but they said that they wished to stay either all, or none. The 
king said that they might stay with him over the winter, if they 
would watch over his daughters on Yule-night. They agreed to 
that, and so were all with the king. 

And so it was, that the king had had five daughters. For two 
years past one had disappeared each Yule-night, out of the 
Maiden-Bower, although there had been a guard. No one knew 
how they had vanished, and nowhere could they be found, for all 
the searchings that the king had caused to be made. As soon as 
the brothers knew how matters stood, they caused the king to 
build a new Maiden-Bower, standing alone, and very strong. 
Now Yule came. The three princesses who were left went into 
the Bower, and all five brothers: they meant to keep watch over 
the princesses, but they all slept except Wideawake. There was 
a light in the Bower, and it was fast locked. Early in the night, 
Wideawake saw a shadow on the window, and then a terribly 
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gigantic hand stretched in over the bed of one of the princesses. 
Then Wideawake roused his brothers quickly, and Holdfast 
seized the paw which was stretched in, so that its owner could 
not withdraw it, though he strove hard. Then came Strong-in- 
the-Blow, and struck off the hand on the window-ledge. Then 
the creature outside sprang away, and the brothers chased him. 
Sharp-tracker followed the footsteps. At last they came to some 
steep rocks, which no one could climb, except Good-Climber: he 
climbed up the rocks and cast a rope down to his brothers, and 
so drew them all up. They found themselves by a great mouth 
of a cave, and went in. There they saw a troll who was weeping. 
They asked what troubled her. She did not wish to tell them, 
but in the end she said that her man had lost one hand in the 
night, and therefore it was so ill with her. They told her to be 
comforted, for they would cure the man. “ But no one must look 
at us,” said they, “whilst we are curing him; and we are so 
cautious about our mysteries that we bind all who are near, so 
that no one can come about us whilst we are doing the medicine: 
for a lot depends upon that.” So they offered the troll to cure 
her man at once, if she would let them bind her. She had no 
fancy for that, but in the end she let them. They bound her fast 
and so went into the cave to the man. He was a monstrous troll, 
and the brothers did not beat about the bush, but killed him on 
the spot. After that they went to the she-troU and killed her. 


(6) Translation of a West Highland Tale 

[Recorded by the Rev. J. G. Campbell of Tiree in the Scottish Celtic 
Review, 1885, vol. i, p. 76. The Werewolf speaks:] 

... When the time came when [the captain's wife] was to be 
delivered, they got midwives. She had a male child. When they 
had arranged about the woman and child, the midwives slept. 
I was l 5 dng below the bed; a big hand came in at the roof of the 
house; and when I saw the hand coming I sprang and caught 
the hand; and the hand took me up to the roof of the house; and 
I took the hand from the shoulder off him, and I took it below 
the bed; and he put in the other hand, and took the child away. 
I ran out after him, and followed him to the shore. There was 
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snow on the ground, and I followed him by his blood. I saw an 
island over opposite to me, and I swam to the island. I went into 
the cave that he had; and he was asleep in the upper part of the 
cave, and the child under his arm, and the other two children he 
had taken with him playing on the floor of the cave. I sprang 
at his throat, and tore his throat for him. He had a little skifl in 
the island; and I got the two children and the babe put into the 
filnff and. hurried home. 

(ii) Gullbra and Skeggi 

[From fslenzkarPjddsggur og eafnadhefir J6n Arnason. Leipzig, 

1862, vol. I, pp. 148-50.] 

... KallaSi hiin \>i huskarla sina til sin, og skipaSi )?eim a3 
flytja sig a3 gljufri nokkru og renna ser )?ar niSur. KvaSst hiin 
liggja vilja ]?ar, er aldrei saei sol, og aldrei heyrSist klukknahljoS. 
En svo er hdtta3 gljiifrinu, a3 J?aS er foss i gili nokkru moti 
norSri og hellir inn undir. GljufriS er afardjupt og svo i8an undir 
fossinum. Gullbra gekk i hellinn og lagSist i guUiS. pegar hiin 
var orSin apturganga i fossinum, eyddi hiin bae 4 Gullbrdrhjalla; 
hMdust par 4 hjallanum eSa i hliSinni hvorki menu ne skepnur 
lifandi, er rQkkva tok; og hefir sau5amonnum jafnan p6kt par 
reymt si3an; en gll apturg4nga for par af, eptir aS kirkja var 
reist i Hvammi. par heitir mi Gullbr4rgil og Gullbr4rfos8, er 
Gullbr4 IH faera sig i.... 

pess er getiS i Kristnisggu og viSar, aS p4 er p4ngbrandur 
prestur for um VestfiiSi, p4 kom hann a5 Hvammi; var m41i hans 
par ilia teki3; hiisfreyja kom eigi lit, og var inni a3 bl6ti; en 
Skeggi son hennar gjgrSi gabb a3 peim p4ngbrandi a me3an. 

pa3 er sagt a6 Skeggi pessi hafi biiiS leingi i Hvammi og eflt 
mjgg heiSinn atrunaS; var hann fjglkunnugur sjdlfur og ram- 
heiSinn eins og moSir hans. p6 haf3i hann eigi fjglkynngi svo 
mikla aS hann gaeti haft vi3 apturgaungu 6ullbr4r. Drap hun 
opt fyrir honum smalamenn og fe, er pa3 kom 4 6ullbr4rhjalla. 
Fell Skeggja petta ilia, pvi heldur sem honum lek jafnan hugui 
a a3 n4 kistu Gullbr4r lir fossinum. Sag6i hann, eins og satt var, 
hiin vseri betur geymd hj4 ser, en hj4 henni, dauSum draugnum. 
Lag3i hann 4 sta3 einn g63an veSurdag og bj6 sig lit til aS g4nga 
i Gullbr4rfoss. Lgng var lei3 innar eptir dahium og var fariS s8 
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hann kom aS fossinum. Huskarlar tveir voru meS, 
og skyidu )>eir festum halda. Seig Skeggi f fossinn, og lei'5 ekld 
4 laungu, 43ur festarmenn heyrSu dynki mikla, skurk og ohIjoS; 
var svo a9 lieyra, sem harSur a5g4ngur vaeri undir fossinum. 
Ur3u )>eir \>k liraeddir mjQg, og la vi3, )?eir mundu fr4 hverfa; en 
^ gj^rSi Skeggi J>eim bending a3 draga upp festarnar. peir 

kista GuUbrir var komin upp 4 
briinina, var3 peim liti3 vi3; syndist peim pa allur dalurinn alt 
neSan fr4 Hvammi vera i einu b4li, lag3i logann milii beggja 
fjallanna. Ur3u peir p4 svo hraeddir, aS peir stukku fr4 festunum 
og kistan lilurLka3i ni3ur aptur i fossinn. pegar peir voru komnir 
ni3ur af hjallanum, s4u peir eingin venjubrig3i, en 8ta3naemdu8t 
p6 eigi fyrri en heima. Skeggi kom laungu si5ar pjaka3ur mjpg; 
var hann bl4r og bl63ugur. Ketil mikinn bar hann a handlegg 
ser, fuUan af gulli; haf3i hann fylt hann ur kistu Gullbrar, og 
lesi3 sig svo 4 handvaSi upp ur gljufrinu. Haf3i a3g4ngur peirra 
Gullbr4r og Skeggja or3i3 har3ur og langur, og ekki hafSi Skeggi 
geta3 eytt apturgaungu Gullbr4r, pvi aldrei varS Gullbr4 verri en 
eptir petta; drap hun hvern smalamann af pSrum fyrir Skeggja, 
og for svo a3 lokum, a3 einginn fekkst til fjargaezlu, pvi peir voru 




allir drepnir. 

Af Skeggja er pa3 a3 segja, a3 hann var3 aldrei samur eptir 
aS hann gekk i fossinn, fekk honum pa3 svo mikils og smala- 
manna dr4pi5, a3 hann lagSist i rekkju. En pegar svo var 
komi3, a3 einginn fekkst til fjargcczlu, reis Skeggi ur rekkju einn 
dag, og gekk til kinda sinna. LeiS svo dagurinn og nottin me3, 
a3 Skeggi kom eigi heim, en seint naesta dag kom hann heim naer 
dau3a en lifi, pvi einginn por3i a5 vitja bans. Bar hann p4 kistu 
Gullbr4ar 4 bakinu. Sag5i hann, a3 eigi mundi mein verSa 
framar a5 apturgaungu hennar, en sjalfur mundi hann lika a 
eptir fara. LagSist hann pa aptur, og st63 ekki upp framar. 
Maelti hann svo fyrir, a3ur en hann letzt, aS gulli pvi, sem i kat- 
Unum var, skyldi verja til a3 kaupa fynr kirkjuvi3 svo kirkja 
yrSi reist i Hvammi. Sag3ist hann i fyrra sinn, er hann gekk i 
foss inn og tokst 4 viS Gullbr4, hafa heitiS a por, vin sinn, en 
hann hafi brug3izt ser, en in seinna sinn hafi hann, enn p4 
nauSulegar 4 vegi ataddur, unniS pa3 heit, a3 leggja fe til kirkju- 
byggingar i Hvammi, ef hann frelsaSist ur klom Gullbr4r; vi3 
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J7a5 kom Ijos mikiS i glyrnur hennar, svo hann vissi eigi fyix en 
hun var orSin aS steini )?ar niSri i gljufrinu, og sezt diaugurinn 
enn 1 dag i GuUbrarfossi. Ekki vildi Skeggi aS lieldur taka tru, 
eSa lata grata sig a3 kirkju i Hvammi, heldur sagSi bann svo 
fyrir, aS hann 3^31 heygSur far norSur i tuninu. Var J^aS gjort, 
og kista GuUbrar latin undir hgfu5 honum. Er ^ar nii steinn 
mikill, og heitir hann Skeggjasteinn. 

Translation of “Gullbra and Skeggi” 

Then she called her house-carls to her, and bade them carry 
her to a ravine and sink her there. For she said she wished to 
rest in a place where the sun could not be seen, nor the sound of 
church bells heard. Now in this ravine there is a waterfall in a 
chasm, looking to the north, and a cave in the rock behind the 
waterfall. The ravine is exceeding deep, and beneath the water¬ 
fall is a whirlpool. Gullbra went into the cave, and lay down 
upon her gold. After she began to haunt the waterfall, she laid 
waste the farmstead at Gullbrarhjalli; there, and on all that 
mountain side, neither men or live stock were safe, after dusk. 
Shepherds have always looked upon the place, since then, as 
haunted; but after a church was built at Hvamm all these 
hauntings ceased. The place where Gullbra caused herself to be 
put into the river is now called GuUbra’s Gill, and GuUbra’s 
Foss.... 

It is told in the Kristnisaga, and elsewhere, that when the 
priest Thangbrand visited the Western Firths, he came to 
Hvamm. But there his gospel was ill received: the mistress of 
the house would not have it, but remained indoors saciificing; 
and meantime Skeggi her son mocked Thangbrand and those 
with him. 

This Skeggi is said long to have dwelt at Hvamm, and 
mightily to have supported the heathen faith; he was himself a 
wizard, and a rank heathen, like his mother. Yet he had no 
magic so great that he could resist the hauntings of Gullbra. 
That displeased him greatly, and all the more because it was 
ever in his min d to get GuUbra’s chest of gold from behind the 
waterfall. He said (and that was true enough) that the chest 
would be better with him than with a dead witch like her. So 
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one day, when the weather was fine, he essayed to prepare him¬ 
self to go to Gullbra’s Foss. It was a long way up the valley, 
and it was beginning to get dark when he came to the foss. There 
were two house-carls with him, and they were to hold the rope. 
Skeggi went down into the foss, and it was not long before the 
men by the rope heard a great noise, tumult and din: it sounded 
as if there was a hard struggle going on under the foss. They 
were much afraid, and were on the point of running away when 
Skeggi gave them the sign to pull up the rope. They did so, but 
at the moment when Gullbra’s chest came level with the brink 
of the ravine, they looked, and it seemed to them as if all the 
dale, all the way up from Hvamm, was in one blaze, reaching 
from one mountain side to the other. They were so terrified that 
they ran from the rope, and the chest fell down with a noise back 
into the foss. As soon as they were come down from the moun¬ 
tain side they could see nothing out of the common: but still 
they did not stop till they got home. 

Skeggi came much later, utterly exhausted—black and blue 
and bloodstained. He bore on his arm a great kettle full of gold; 
he had filled it from Gullbra’s chest, and had pulled himself up 
out of the ravine. Hard and long had been his struggle with 
Gullbra, but he had not put a stop to Gullbra’s hauntings, for 
she had never been worse than she was after that. She killed 
first one and then another of Skeggi’s shepherds; and the end of 
it was that no one would undertake to look after his flocks, for 
they all got killed. 

Now of Skeggi it must be said that he was never the same man 
after he went into the foss; that and the death of his shepherds 
80 shook him that he took to his bed. But when it reached the 
point that no one would look after his flocks, Skeggi rose up one 
day, and went to his cattle. The day passed, and the night 
followed, and Skeggi did not come home; but late next day he 
came home more dead than alive—no one had dared to search 
for him. He carried Gullbra’s chest on his back. He said that 
there would be no further trouble from her hauntings, but that 
he himself was likely to follow her—then he took to his bed, and 
never rose up again. But before he died he gave orders that the 
gold in the kettle should be laid out in buying timber so that a 
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church could be built at Hvamm. He said that the first time he 
went into the foss and struggled with Gullbra, he had called 
upon Thor, his friend, but Thor had failed him . But the second 
time, in yet greater straits, he had vowed to lay out the money 
in building a church at Hvamm, if he escaped from the clutches 
of Gullbra. With that a great gleam of light shone into her eyes, 
and before he knew anything she was turned into stone down 
there in the ravine. And the Semblance can still be seen to-day 
in Gullbra’s Foss. 

None the less, Skeggi would not become a Christian, or be 
buried in the churchyard at Hvamm; but he gave orders that he 
should be buried on the northern side of the meadow round his 
house. So it was done, and Gullbra’s chest was placed under his 
head. There is now a great stone there, and it is called Skeggi’s 
stone. 


(iii) Gull-Thortr 

[TVom the porskfirdinga saga, or OuU^pdris saga, fslendinga SQgur, 
Reykjavik, 1897, vol. xvn, pp. 10-13.] 

Eftir pat vitkuSust peir ok vakna; foru heim siSan. peir 
BQgSu T5lfi, hvat fyrir p4 hafSi borit ok bi3u hann visa s6r til 
hellis Vais. iJlfr latti pi peirar ferSar ok bau3 peim fi til at peii 
feri eigi, ok segir engan aftr hafa komit, pann er farit hafSi, enn 
kvaS ilt pykkja, at peir menn tyndist, er Sigmundr vin hans 
hafSi sent honum. Enn porir vill fara fyrir hvern mun, ok litlu 
sfSar riSast peir felagar til ferSar ok fara norSr fyrir Finnmgrk 
par til er peir koma norSr fyrir Blesaberg; svi hit fjallit pat er 
hellir Vais var i, enn pat er norSr viS Dumbshaf; par fellr i mikil 
1 gljufrunum fram af bergi og alt fit i sji. porir kendi pi, at peir 
varu par komnir er honum var til visat. peir foru i bergit ok 
hgfSu pann umbunaS, er Agnarr hafSi kent peim; hjuggu upp 
tre mikit ok faerSu limarnar fram af berginu ok biru grjot i 
rotina; siSan toku peir kaSal ok festu viS limarnar. pi bau8 
porir fgrunautum sinum aS fara ok hafa fi pat er fengi; enn engi 
peira bar traust til at ni hellinum, p6tt engi vaeri gnnur hffitta 
enn sfi, ok biSu peir hann fri hverfa. porir segir: *‘Eigi mun 
nfi pat verSa; er pat likast, at ek haetta i ok hafa ek fi skuldlaust 
slikt er f«st.” peir letust eigi mundu til fjir kalla ok sggSu harm 
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serit til virma, ef harm nseSi. peir fundu at porir var allr maSr 
annarr enn hann hafSi verit. porir for af klaeSiiiQ sinum ok 
gerSi si It l^ttbuinni hann for i kyrtilinn Agnarsnaut ok tok 
gl6fana, beltit ok knifinn ok linu mjova, er Agnarr fekk honum; 
hann hafSi snserisspjot, er faSir bans gaf honum; gekk hann svd 
fram k tr6it; pfi- skaut hann spjotinu yfir ana, ok festi pat gSrum 
megin irinnar i viSinum; eftir pat for hann i festina ok let linuna 
draga sik af berginu undir forsinn; ok er Ketilbjgrn pat, lezt 
hann fara vilja me8 Pori, ok kvaS eitt skyldu yfir p& ganga; ferr 
hann p4 ofan me3 strenginum. porhallr Kinnarson kveSst ok 
fata vilja, enn pr&ndr langi kvaS Sigmund pat eigi spyrja skulu, 
at hann pyrSi eigi at fylgja peim, er hann haf3i p6 heitit sinni 
li6veizlu. porir var mi kominn i hellinn, ok dro pa til sin hvern 
er ofan kom. Bergsngs nQkkur gekk fram vi6 sjoinn alt fpir 
fossinn ok foru peir Bjgrn Beruson ok Hyrningr par a fram ok 
pa6an upp undir forsinn; peir hgfSu par tjald hja sngsinni, pvi 
at eigi mdtti user vera forsinum fyrir skjalfta ok vatnfalU ok 
regni. Peir porir tendruSu Ijos i hellinum ok gengu par til er 
vindi laust i moti peim ok sloknuSu pa login, pa h6t porir k 
Agnar til li6s, ok pegar kom elding mikil fr4 hellis-dyrunum, ok 
gengu p& urn stund viS pat Ijos, par til er peir heyr5u blastr til 
drekarma. Enn jafnskjott sem eldingin kom yhr drekana, \>k 
sofna peir allir; enn pa skorti eigi Ijos, er lysti af drekunum ok 
guUi pvi, er peir Ugu a. Peir sau hvar sver6 v&ru ok komu upp 
hji peim meSalkaflarnir; peir Porir prifu pa skjott til sverSanna, 
ok siSan hlupu peir yfir drekana ok IggSu undir baegsl peim ok 
8 V& tU hjartans. P6rir fekk tekit hjalminn af hinum mesta 
drekanum, ok i pessarri svipan prifr hinn mesti drekinn prand 
lang ok £16 me3 hann ut or hellinum ok pegar hverr at g3rum ok 
hraut eldr af munni peim meS miklu eitri. Nii peir er liti varu, 
at glajddi or forsinum; peir hlupu or tjaldinu, enn drekarmr flugu 
upp 6r forsinum, ok s4 peir Bjgrn, at einn drekinn haf5i mann i 
muimi s6r; pottust peir p& vita, at allir mundu peir latmr, er i 
hellinn hgf3u farit. Hinn mesti drekinn flaug lengst, s6 er mann- 
inn hafSi i munni, ok er peir flugu upp yfir bergsngsma, hljop 
hann Bjgrn pi upp i bergit ok lag3i malaspjdti a drekanum. 
Enn er hann hrepti iverkann, pi hlj6p 6r sirmu mikit blo3 i 
andUt honum ok fekk hann af pvi skj6tan bana, enn bloSit ok 
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eitrit kom k fot Hyrningi, ok slo J?ar i aeSi-verk, sv4 at kann 
matti trautt standast. Nii er at segja fra pori ok bans f^lggum, 
at peir afla ser mikils fjar i heUinum, sva at ]?at var margra 
manna fuUfengi i gulli ok mgrgum dyrgripum; er sv4 sagt, at 
peir hafi a priSja dag verit i Valshelli; par fann porir sverSit 
Hornhjalta, er Valr liafSi borit. Si8an las porir sik fyrstr upp ok 
did upp fe ok pa felaga sina. 

Translation of Extract from the Gull-P6ris Saga 

After that they recovered their senses, awoke, and went 
home. They told Ulf what had happened, and asked him to guide 
them to the cave of Val. Ulf spoke against the journey, and 
offered them money not to go, telling them that no one had 
returned who had essayed it; and he said that it would be 
reckoned an evil thing that those men should be lost, whom 
Sigmund his friend had sent to him. But Thorir would in any 
wise go; and a little later he and his fellows undertook their 
journey, and went north, coasting Einnmark till they came 
north over against Blesaberg: for so was the mountain called in 
which was the cave of Val. And it is by the Arctic Sea; and there 
a mighty river flows through a chasm from the mountain out into 
the sea. Then Thorir saw that they had come to the place to 
which he had been directed. They went to the mountain and 
did as Agnar had told them: they uprooted a great tree and 
pushed its branches over the ravine and heaped rocks around its 
root; then they took a rope and fastened it to the branches. 
Then Thorir bade his companions to go, and each have the 
wealth that he took. But none of them dared to venture to the 
cave, though that had been the only danger, and they begged 
Thorir to turn back. Thorir said, “ That cannot now be: it looks 
as if I should make the venture and have the wealth encumbered 
with few other claimants.” They said they would make no 
claim on the money, and said he would have enough, if he got it. 
They found that Thorir was quite another man from what he 
had been. Thorir took off all his spare clothing: he had the kirtle, 
gloves, belt and knife, and the slender line which Agnar had 
given him; he had the javelin with a thong, which his father had 
given him. He went along the tree and hurled his javelin over 
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the river, and it stuck fast in the wood on the other side. After 
that he let himself down by the rope, and let the line pull him 
from the clifE, under the foss. 

And when Ketilbjorn saw that, he said that he would go with 
Thorir and share his luck; then he let himself down with the rope. 
Thorhall Kinnarson too said he would go, and Thrand the Tall 
said that Sigmund should never learn that he did not dare to 
follow those to whom he had promised backing. Thorir had now 
reached the cave, and he drew each of the others to him, as they 
came from above. A promontory jutted into the lake in front 
of the foss; Bjorn Beruson and Hyrning went onto it, and so up 
below the foss; they had a tent there on the promontory, for no 
one could go near the foss by reason of the spray. 

Thorir and his companions kindled a light in the cave, and 
went till a wind blew against them and quenched the light. 
Then Thorir called on Agnar for help, and at once there came a 
great ray of light from the door of the cave, and they went for 
a while with the light till they heard the hissing of the dragons. 
But as soon as the ray of light reached the dragons they all 
slept; and the light did not fail tiU it lighted up the dragons and 
the gold they were lying on. Then they saw where there were 
swords with the hilts projecting: then quickly Thorir and his 
companions grasped the swords, leapt upon the dragons, and 
stabbed them to the heart under the shoulders. Thorir managed 
to take the helm from the largest dragon: at the same moment 
that dragon seized Thrand the Tall and flew with him out of the 
cave; and then each after the other, and fire sprang from their 
mouths with much poison. Now those who were outside saw a 
glow from the foss; they leapt from the tent, and the dragons 
flew up from the foss, and Bjorn saw that one of the dragons had 
a man in his mouth; they thought then for certain that all the 
men who had gone into the cave must have been killed. The 
greatest dragon flew furthest, the one who had the man in his 
mouth; and when they flew up over the promontory, Bjorn 
rushed up onto the precipice and stabbed that dragon with his 
inlaid spear. But when the dragon received the wound, there 
rushed from it so much blood into Bjorn’s face that he was 
killed forthwith; and the blood and poison fell on the foot of 
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Hyrning, and gave him furious pain, so that he could scarcely 
stand. 

Now it must be told of Thorir and his fellows that they got 
much wealth in the cave, so that there was booty enough for 
many men in gold and various treasures; and it is said, that they 
remained in Val’s cave till the third day: there Thorir found the 
sword Hornhjalti, which Val had borne. Afterwards Thorir 
hauled himself up first, and then drew up the wealth and his 
fellows. 


(iv) Samson 

[From the Samson Fagres saga, p. 11, in Nordiska Kdmpa Daier, ed. 
E. J. Bjorner, Stockholm, 1737.] 

Enn a methann their voru thetta at tala, stoth Samson a 
brimni vith fossinn, oc toku their nu hondum samann, oc i thvi 
finnur Samson ei fyrri til, enn taekit var um bans baetha fcetur, 
oc var honum kipt ofann i fossinn. Er thar kominn ein Trollkona, 
oc hefur hann ecki afl vith hana. enn thegar harm kemur hondum 
vith, sviptast thau, oc koma nithur a grunn, oc skilur hann, at 
hun muni aetla at foera hann vith grunnit. Oc bryst hann um, oc 
getur nath tigulknifi, er Vafintina Kongs dottir hafthi gefit 
honum, oc setur hann fyrir hennar briost, oc ristir a henni 
allarm kvithinn, sva at hlaupa innifinn, verthur a inn sem bloth 
at sia. Er Samson nu buit vith at kafna, verthur hann nu laus 
oc kafar undir ithuna, finnur hann thar muni hellir nockur, oc 
skrithur upp undir bergit, er hann nu sva mattdreiginn, at hann 
verthur nu leingi thar at liggia, athur enn hann mmtti sig hreera. 
Knn er harm rettist vith, vindur hann klaethi sin, enn sithann 
kannar harm hellirinn, oc setlar hann at hann mum alldrei 
komast fyrir hans enda. Oc nu finnur hann emn afhellir, sier 
hann thar mikinn varning oc marga gotha gripi af gulh oc silfn. 
Sseng var that agiseta vsen, meth fortialldi oc agiaetum bleeuin. 
Stag var thar oc knappar af guUi a endunum, thar voru oc abreid 
morg klsethi. Thar ser hann kyrtil oc mottul Valintinu Kongs 
dottir, thar sier hann oc hennar diasn, mittisband oc tigulsilgio. 
Hann tekur her af slikt sem honum syndist, oc geingur sithann 
hellirinn a enda. Finnur hann nu eina steinhurth, var hun hnig- 
ginn aptux enn ecki laest, oc geek hann thar ut, vissi hann tha 
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ecki hvort hann skylldi fara (snua). Oc a Mnum fiortha deigi 
thatkann fann hann fyrir aer breidar gotur, geek hann tha i 
bygthir manna, var honum tha visat til sva at hann fann Finn- 
laug Jarl. Jarl fagnathi honum vel, oc spurthi hvorsu honum 
hefthi farist, hann sagthi honum af hit liosasta, oc syndi honum 
gripina, oc thotti theim Ukast at hun mundi dauth vera. Litlu 
aithar siglir Samson til Irlanda, oc fann Garlant Kongs, oc sagthi 
honum af sinum ferthum oc synir honum gripina, oc vertha 
their a thath ssettb, at hun muni dauth vera. 

[A translation of this will be found above, pp. 456-7. A 
somewhat different text of this passage, from the Keykjavik 
edition, with translation, is given in Lawrence’s Beowulf aiid 
Epic Tradition, pp. 189, 318.] 
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PART VI 

RECENT WORK ON BEOWULF TO 1958 

INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this supplement is to bring together as brieHy as 
possible aU the more significant facts, theories and ideas con¬ 
cerned with Beowulf which have become known during the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed since the pubhcation of 
“Recent Work on Beowulf to 1930,” which formed the concluding 
Part V of the second edition of 1932: and at the same time to 
add a supplement to the bibliography to bring this especially 

useful feature of the book also as far as possible up to ^ 

both the survey of recent work and in the supplementary biblio¬ 
graphy, however, I have sought to limit myself to ttose aspects 
of Beowulf and of the stories of Offa and Finn which the late 
R W Chambers chose to treat of, rather than to attempt any 
thing like a survey of the whole field. A purely literary apprecj 
tion of the poem, for example, would be out of place in this book 

Nor will merely textual criticism, unless it 
historical or generaUy interpretative significance, be dealt wd 
here otherwise than in the bibliography-again follow ng 
Chambers's practice. For similar reasons the ^ 

Finnsburg Fragment and its relations with the Finn Episode m 
Beowulf will only be mentioned with brief indications of recent 
study rather than re-examined. I think it best tepea 

Chambers’s words in the Preface to the second editi^ Tim 
fact that I leave that section unaltered does 

satisfied with it, but that I do not see my way at present to any 

satisfactory solutions.” AU the important work on he F.nns- 

burg question has, nevertheless, been 

graphy: and I have in fact here gone beyond 

fbove so as to make the supplementary b.bboi^aphy fmrty 

complete generaUy, except for Uterary criticism and background 

books.” 


CHAPTER I 


STTTTON HOO AND BEOWULF 


By far the greatest single event in Beoumlf studies in the 
period under review was the excavating of the East Anglian king’s 
ship-cenotaph with its treasures almost intact in the summer of 
1939. Indeed this may well seem the most important happening 
since the Icelander Jon Grimur Thorkelin made his transcripts 
of the Beowulf MS. and from them 
the poem. For by the recognition of the significance of the Sutton 
Hoo finds has come about the illumination in a truly revolutionary 
manner of the whole background of the poem—historical, 
archieological and folkloristic—as well as to some extent the 
means towards the reassessment of the problem of its genesis. 
By study of the actual parallels from the Sutton Hoo treasures 
from the third quarter of the seventh century has been estab¬ 
lished a historical basis in reahty for that loving connoisseurship 
of material art which used to astonish the critics of this “Dark 
Age” poem. The swords and helmets, the royal standards, the 
precious drinking-bowls of Beowulf and its harp, have become 
suddenly vitally related to actual history. The seemingly ambi¬ 
valent relationships of pagan Germanic and Christian elements 
in Beowulf have become natural and intelligible through their 
material parallels at Sutton Hoo. The so puzzling and basic 
position of the Swedes and the Geats of southern Sweden in the 
poem has become convincingly historical. Beovmlf is seen, as a 
result of the Sutton Hoo finds and the immense stimulus to 
Anglo-Saxon archaeological studies they have provided, to he the 
product of a civilization of the highest then known cultivation, 
centuries in advance of the rest of Western Europe. The funeral 
departure of Scyld Scefing (U. 26 ff.), the hoard of ancient treasures 
in the dragon’s mound with its ma^durnsigla fealo (11. 2756 ff.), 
and the account of Beowulf’s own funeral rites, all these now 


published the first edition of 


may be seen to contain memories of factual traditions not far 
from living recollection when the poem was composed. It is true 
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that nothing like a full assimilation of the knowledge derived 
from Sutton Hoo has yet taken place among Beowulf scholars: 
but the way to the new understanding of the poem which its 
discovery has made ready has clearly been opened in the years 
since the war of 1939-45 with its inevitable delays. 

All works referred to in conveniently abbreviated forms in 
what follows will be found fully set out in the supplement to the 
bibliography. 

Mr C. W. Phillips, in his vivid article on the Sutton Hoo 
discoveries which forms chapter vn of Mr Bruce-Mitford’s col¬ 
lection of papers on recent archaeological excavations in Britain 
(1956), has narrated the first facts of this, the greatest Germanic 
archaeological event of the century. On 14 August 1939 there 
was a coroner’s inquest on the whole collection of these treasures, 
to determine whether they were “treasure trove” and therefore 
the property of the Crown, or should belong to the finders. In 
the village haU of Sutton, near to the place of the discovery, 
a jury of Suffolk men had to determine whether the treasures 
had been deUberately hidden with a view to later refinding—m 
which case they were “treasure trove”, or had been publicly 
buried without intention to recover—which would make them 
the property of the finders. The late Mrs Pretty, owner of the 
land on which the finds were made, was legally declared the 
finder. It was decided after full hearing of evidence that the 
treasures were buried in public with intent of finaUty—and hence 
were not “treasure trove”, and thus they found their way 
through the great generosity of Mrs Pretty to their present most 
satisfactory home in the British Museum: a gift conjecturally 
valued at some half a miUion pounds. There can be little doubt 
that the Crown would have acted as did their owner, had the 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest gone in favour of a royal claim. 
What is especiaUy interesting for the student of Beowulf is that 
this verdict was directly influenced by the account of the ship- 
funeral of Scyld Scefing which so remarkably parallels the Sutton 
Hoo Cenotaph and was clearly a very public affair: and the matter 
was clinched by a reference to the dragon’s hoard in Beowulf 
which again in several respects parallels the East Anglian royal 
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burial-goods. And finally, the disposal of the dragon’s hoard 
(once of course royal property) was explained from Beovmlf, 
11. 3156 ff. Here the absence of any intention to recover in those 
who had first placed the treasures in the mound as well as in 
those who took them from the supernatural guardianship of the 
dragon, became patent: 

Forleton eorla gestreon eorSan healdan, 

gold on greote, pser hit nu gen lifa3, 

eldum swa unnyt swa hit seror w»s. (11. 3166-8) 

Though this public citation of Beowulf and its parallels with 
Sutton Hoo in a court of law might be thought to have drawn 
the first attention to the light which the one might throw upon 
the other, it was not till 1948 that an outstanding scholar took 
especial pains to emphasize the fimdamental importance of the 
new finds for the study of the poem. In his brief article “ Sutton 
Hoo and Beowulfy" which appeared in its English version in 
1948 {Antiquity, xxiii), Professor Sune Lindqvist of Uppsala 
sketched the kind of evidence which, as he wrote, pointed to 
the conclusion that “it is obvious that the rapprochement that 
was at once made between the Sutton Hoo burial and the sub¬ 
stance of Beovmlf was fully warranted and rich with possibilities. 
Everything seems to show that these two documents comple¬ 
ment one another admirably. Both become the clearer by the 
comparison^.” 

Professor Lindqvist showed that, given the date for the 
Sutton Hoo ship-cenotaph determined on the evidence of the 
Merovingian gold coins which had fallen from the royal purse as 
c, A.B. 670, the ceremonial public fimeral in heathen style implied 
must have been given to a Christian king. The Church, he thinks, 
did not strongly discourage rich grave-fumishings: and the two 
silver spoons with the words Saulos and Paulos cut on them m 
Greek majuscules could only be explained as baptismal gifts to 
symbolize the conversion to Christianity of St Paul described m 
the Acta of the Apostles, whereby Saul became Paul after the 
miracle on the road to Damascus. Only a Christian king would 

^ Op. eit. p. 140. The original Swedish article is in Fornvdnnen for 1948: 
“Sutton Hoo och Beowulf." 
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have had such mementos among his family heirlooms even 
though the cruciform designs on the silver bowls, which also 
suggest specifically a Christian king, may be paralleled in non- 
Christian environments. All now generally agree with the de¬ 
cision of the coroner’s inquest that the burial of the funeral 
treasures was a public affair. But at such a date an East Anglian 
king would almost certainly be Christian, as the silver spoons 
imply. Professor Lindqvist suggests that the traces of the corpse 
have disappeared entirely, as against an earlier idea that the king 
was .ffithelhere who, having been drowned at the battle of 
Winwaed in 655, had his burial rites without the body. But it 
would seem far more probable that a Christian king must have 
had in this case a private burial with the proper rites of the 
Church, and that the public pagan affair was a concession to a 
still strong Germanic family sentiment for the ancient traditions. 

A Christian king, whose nobler subjects had only recently been 
converted from paganism, received the traditional Germanic 
pagan funeral and grave-furnishings, with a ship-cenotaph of the 
kind made familiar to archaeologists by the Swedish boat-burials 

of Uppland. 

Professor Lindqvist then points out that some of the orna¬ 
ments—on the sword and its belt, for instance, seem of dis¬ 
tinctively Swedish workmanship; and that the helmet and shield 
(heavily reconstructed from their disjecta membra by the experts) 
are definitely like Swedish work of the early sixth century though 
of far finer and richer quaUty. While it is generally known that 
the large silver dish which bears the haU-mark of the Byzantme 
Emperor Anastasius who died in A.n. 518 must have been already 
some 150 years old when buried at Sutton Hoo, the added fact 
that the helmet and shield too were both foreign and already 
nearly as old at inhumation brings the natural suggestion that 
these were aU something Uke ancestral heirlooms buried with the 
royal warrior along with his newer and more personal treasures 
and symbols. Here—to the frequent references to weapons and 
armour as ancestral heirlooms in Beowulf—\ would add especially 
for comparison with the Sutton Hoo finds the emphasis m 
Beowulf on the fact that parallel treasures in the dragon’s hoard 
were “ drinking-vessels of men of ancient days lacking those who 
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should polish them and bereft of their trappings,” and “many 
a helmet, old and rust-covered”: 

Geseah Sa sigehreSig, pa he bi sesse geong, 
magopegn modig, maSSumsigla fealo, 
gold glitinian, gnmde getenge, 
wundur on wealle, geond pses Wynnes denn, 
ealdes uhtflogan, areas sUmdarit 
fymmanna fatu fearmendlease, 
hyrslum behrorene: peer w£s hdm vumig 
eald and <mig, eannbeaga fela 

searwum gesalect (11. 276&-64) 

It seems then that Beowulf too, lihe the Sutton Hoo king, 
was to have been accompanied to another life by ancestral 
treasures already ancient. Like Sutton Hoo too is the employ¬ 
ment of pagan Germanic apparatus in an essentially Christian 
environment. 

At this point Professor Lindqvist begins deliberately to 
speculate on whether the Sutton Hoo finds might hold the key 
to the fact that the chief characters and scenes of Beotvulf—&n 
English poem addressed to an English audience—are Scandi¬ 
navian. It seems clear that the royal warrior of Sutton Hoo was 
of the East Anglian family of the Wvffingas, as Mr Bruce- 
Mitford and others have shown and this is perhaps to be con¬ 
nected with the traces of the figure of a wolf on fragments of the 
royal staff which survive. For the wolf would be the natural 
symbol of the Wuffingas or “people of the wolf”: and we know 
from Bede that the East Anglian kings were (W)uffingas. 
Whether one may link these Wuffingas with the Wylfingas of 
Beowulf 471 (the Wiljingas of 461) and the Wulfingas of WidsUk 
29, it is not yet possible to say®. But Professor Lindqvist takes 
up Mr Bruce-Mitford’s suggestion which would connect the 
Weliha of the East Anglian royal genealogy of the ninth-century 
MS. Cotton Vespasian B 6 with Wihstan (Weohstan), father of 
Wiglaf, Beowulf’s one loyal helper in his last fight. Now the 
Wsegmu-ndingas, Wiglaf’s tribe, seem to have been originally 
Swedish: and if this kind of approach proved sound, we should 
have another and a very important link between the Sutton Hoo 

' “The Sutton Hoo Ship-burial,” Proc. Suffolk Institute of Archaology, 
vol. XXV, pt. 1 , 1949. 

• On the Wulfingaa cf. Kemp Malone’s ed. of Widsiih, pp. 199 ff. 
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ship-burial and Beorvulf. One might then possibly regard the 
poem as having been originally composed as a compliment to a 
king of the house of the Wuf&ngas or one related to it by mar¬ 
riage. Like the original Swedish founder of the East Anglian 
royal family of the Wuffingas, Beowulf had come from Sweden, 
where the Geatas had their home: and this fact would make his 
story especially appealing to an aristocracy whose ancestors had 
come from Sweden. Professor Nerman’s argument showing that 
the royal warrior of the Sutton Hoo cenotaph was a Swedish 
leader who died in England* is rejected because of the English 
quaUty of much of the goldsmiths’ and gem-craftsmen’s work of 
his treasures, and because such a chief in the third quarter of the 
seventh century must have been a pagan. The silver spoons, as 
abeady remarked, confirm the Christianity of the Sutton Hoo 
king, it seems clear, despite the arguments of Professor Nerman 
that the whole nature of the ship-cenotaph requires that he was 
a pagan. But since Beowulf himself had, as we know from the 
poem, no surviving family, what more natural than that Wiglaf, 
the ideally loyal chief member of Beowulf’s comitatus, should 
be the ancestral link remembered in the poem among his East 

Anglian descendants and their circle? 

Professor Lindqvist finds the explanation of the evident con¬ 
fusion in the account of Beowulf’s burial between memories of 
an inhumation such as that of Sutton Hoo and an earlier lay m 
which Beowulf had been cremated in the older Germanic fashion, 
in the idea that phenomena like the ship-cenotaph were still 
remembered as a living or very recent tradition by the poet: 
“The Christian skald imagined that lavish burials after the 
fashion of the one still remembered in his own day, at Sutton 
Hoo, and notions then current such as leaving the grave-goods 
unburnt in the ground, were the rule in more ancient times too^. 
Wiglaf was, in some sense, a hero of the poem second only to 
Beowulf himself. If we link him with the Wehha of the royal 
East Anglian genealogy, he would be a Swede of the royal house 
of Uppsala from the country from which the Wuffingas had first 

1 Birger Nerman, "Sutton Hoo: en svensk Kunga- eUer hovdinggrav?’■ 

Fomvdmien, h. 2-3, 1948i 

* Op. cit. p. 139* 
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come to rule ia England. Sucli speculations as those of Mr Brace- 
Mitford and Professor Lindqvist may well lead to the shedding 
of new light on the date of the composition of BemulJ by the 
Sutton Hoo finds. 

In view of the necessity of assuming a Christian Inng for 
Sutton Hoo and that this king must have been given his public 
pagan funeral as nearly as may be to the date of the Merovingian 
coins found among his grave-goods, Professor Lindqvist is prob¬ 
ably right in preferring to regard iEthelwald, iEthelhere’s brother, 
a much more certain Christian who died in the year 663-4, as the 
royal warrior concerned. This highly probable hypothesis for the 
time of the Sutton Hoo ship-cenotaph would bring the date of 
composition of Beowulf to something like c. 700, which is still 
frequently accepted. 

But the usual assumption of a Northumbrian origin for the 
poem, based as it is on the fact that Northumbria of the age of 
Bede was, till the discovery of Sutton Hoo, the only known 
cultural environment in which so civilized a composition could 
have developed, now becomes far less compelling. For the 
astonishingly high standard of material art displayed in the 
Suffolk treasures—especially the beauty and craftsmanship of 
the work of goldsmiths and gem-cutters—makes it equally easy 
to believe in an East Anglian culture which might have produced 
Beovmlf: and, as far as the language of the poem is concerned, it 
could as well have been originally Mercian as Northumbrian. 

If my reading of 11. 3156-8 is correct, Beowulf, it may be 
worth noticing, was given his funeral barrow on just such a head¬ 
land as has given us the name Sutton Hoo: 

Geworhton Sa Wedera leode 
?Ueo on hoe, se wsea heah ond brad, 
wegliSendum wide gesyne^. 

I take the expression kleo on hoe to mean “a sheltered place on 
a headland ”; and the Hoo of Sutton Hoo is the modem develop¬ 
ment of O.E. kok, of which hoe is the dative singular. At the 
beginning of the eighth century there would stiU have been very 
old men alive who could remember the public event (as aflBrmed 

* See BeovndJ, ed. Wrezm, 2Qd ed. and snpplemeot. 
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by the coroner’s inquest of 14 August 1939) of tbe inhumation 
of the treasures of the East Anglian king. Whether we accept the 
tradition of Nennius that Wehha, Wuffa’s father, was the founder 
of the royal house or the implication of Bede’s narrative that 
it was Wuffa himself who did this, it would be a legitimate 
inference that there is a real link between Beowulf and East 
Anglia. Now Reedwald of East Anglia, who died about the year 
617, had, as is well known, the title of BreiwaUa which signified 
a very considerable general importance in the England of the 
early seventh century: and the Sutton Hoo finds make it 
abundantly clear that in the third quarter of this century there 
were still men in East Anglia of an outstandingly high cultural 
development. Though we have no clear knowledge of culture in 
East Anglia at later relevant historical times, there seems no 
definite bar to a theory that there was a possible Anglian cultural 
environment at the appropriate date comparable to that of 
Bede’s Northumbria which has hitherto made that country the 
most widely accepted place of origin for Beowulf, 

Nothing is clearly known of the many types within “ Mercian 
that must once have existed, nor how far any of them differed 
from the East Anglian dialect (of which we know nothing before 
the late tenth-century Suffolk charters). Beowulf, so far as the 
linguistic evidence goes, could have been as well Mercian in its 
archetype as Northumbrian: and the reasons for preferring a 
Northumbrian origin have been rather “ kulturgeschichtlich 
than linguistic. Nor are we in a position definitely to deny the 
possibility of an East Anglian origin for the poem, since we cannot 
distinguish that kingdom’s dialect, in the absence of documents, 

from that of other Mercian areas. 

Miss Dorothy Whitelock, however, has, in an important little 
book, very persuasively though very tentatively suggested the 
realm of King Offa of Mercia as the original home of the poem’s 
composition, at a date near the close of the eighth century^. 
Even so late a date would be less than 150 years after the Sutton 
Hoo inhumation. Offa’s vast imperium included the whole of 
East Anglia in the later part of his reign: and one might therefore 

» Quoted by Sir Frank Stenton in his Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), 

p. 60. 

■ T\i Audienu of Beoumlf (Oxford, 1961), pp. 63-4. 
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look for some East Anglian family connexioii of his which would 
serve to explain the genesis of Beowulf as in part a kind of com¬ 
pliment to Offa himself, as weU as to the ancient East Anglian 
royal house of the Wuffingas. The original language of the poem 
could have been that literary Mercian koind which seems to have 
been in use in the midlands and south of England at the height 
of the eighth-century Mercian hegemony^. On the other hand, 
as suggested above, the memories of the Sutton Hoo ship-cenotaph 
which seem to lie behind the funeral ceremonies described in 
Beovmlf would seem to point to an earlier date. 

In his latest supplement to his great edition of Beowulf 
Klaeber decided to restore the much-disputed ms. reading of 
1. 1382 as wundinigolde: “it may, after all, be advisable to give 
wundini (instead of vmndnum) as an archaic instrumental form 
a place in the text^.” This form would, of course, then remain 
the strongest evidence for an early date. Mr Ritchie Girvan, in 
his valuable lectures on Beovmlf delivered at University College, 
London in 1935^, has strongly argued for an even earlier date 
near the close of the seventh century: and Professor Bobbie, 
though putting vmndnum golde in his text, seems to prefer the 
“orthodox” date circa 700. 

While pointing out then the interesting and attractive pos¬ 
sibilities of the Sutton Hoo finds throwing light on the date and 
origin of Beou'ulf it is still probably wiser to conclude with 
Professor Bobbie’s cautious statement: “The problems of the 
date and place of writing of Beowulf are, therefore, still unsettled, 
in spite of the erudition which has been brought to bear upon 
them dxu'ing the last half-century*.” 

The variety, continuity and assimilative creativeness of 
Anglo-Saxon culture with its progressive adaptations of pagan 
elements into Christian contexts, have often been observed. 
Equally are such features illustrated by the Sutton Hoo finds 
and by Beowulf. The Beovmlf poet, describing the passing of King 
Scyld in a manner so strongly reminiscent of the Sutton Hoo 

1 For a valuable though hypothetical discussion of “the Mercian literary 
dialect” of the eighth century, cf. Dr R. Vleeskruyer’s ed. of The Life of St Chad 
^Amsterdam, 1953), pp. 39 ff. 

s Second Supplement to 3rd edition (1951), p. 467. 

® Beowulf and the Seventh Century (London, 1935). 

* In his edition of Beowulf and Judiih, Inkodnotaon, p. Ivii. 
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ship-cenotaph, emphasizes the variety and heterogeneity of the 
royal treasures: 

Aledon pa leofne peoden, 

beaga bryttan, on bearm scipes, 

maerno be nijeste. Peer wses madma fela, 

of feorwegum, frseiwa gdseded. (11.34-7) 

At Sutton Hoo were found a shield and helmet already old when 
buried, of Swedish workmanship, which had undergone some 
necessary repairs. Frankish were the gold coins fallen from the 
king’s purse of exquisite gold and inlaid frame; and Frankish too 
were probably some of the settings of the precious stones in gold 
ornaments. Byzantine were probably the silver baptismal spoons, 
and certainly the large silver dish with the stamp of the Emperor 
Anastasius I. Celtic culture had left its mark on the bronze 
hanging-bowls; and some of the animal and bird figure-work on 
the large gold buckle, itself native EngUsh craft, remind us of 
the Irish-Latin illuminated figures on such MSS. as the Gospels 
at St Gallen in Switzerland. Again, the silver spoons certainly, 
and the cruciform designs on silver bowls probably, are Christian. 
Yet there are strong pagan elements—apart from the fact that 
the whole idea of such a ship-cenotaph is heathen—in the figure 
of the stag on the frame of the standard (reminding us of the 
name Heorot). and in the “Wodanistic” symbolic sword-dance 
apparently figured on the helmet. And yet the bulk of the best 
of the goldsmiths’ and gem-cutters’ work seems clearly to be 
native English in origin: and even the seemingly Byzantine 
baptismal spoons may be English copying of Greek craftsmanship 
in view of the fact that the Greek I in Saulos is turned the wrong 
way round in a way not likely from a native Byzantine worker. 

The sheer joy in exquisite fashioning of gold and silver and 
the inlaying of precious stones suggested by the buckle and 
clasps and epaulets which is communicated as one looks at the 
Sutton Hoo treasures so admirably displayed on black velvet in 
the British Museum, is paraUeled by that loving connoisseurship 
of treasure so often illustrated in Beovmlf. It wiU be worth while 
now to examine more narrowly some of the passages m the poem 
which find paraUels or explanations in the Sutton Hoo finds, by 
way of illustrating the foregoing remarks. 
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In her article on “Significant Objects at Sutton Hoo” in the 
Chadwick Memorial Volume of 1950 (pp. 109 ff.), Mrs Martin- 
Clarke argued convincingly that the iron framework and decora¬ 
tions supporting a figure of a stag were probably a royal standard: 
and this view has been widely accepted. It has been shown by 
Professor Karl Hauck in his important paper entitled “Herr- 
schaftszeichen eines Wodanistischen Konigtums^” that both 
this Sutton Hoo standard and the helmet and shield designs are 
in origin signa sacra or ritually significant pagan elements in the 
cult of Woden, who was the especial god of the East Anglian 
royal house of the Wuffingas or Wulfingas. But at the same time 
these features of pagan warfare could be specifically Christian 
symbols—the “Vexilla Regis,” the “Shield of Faith” and the 
“Helmet of Salvation.” Thus the cult of Woden—so powerful 
in ancient Sweden whence the Geatas had come—is linked with 
Christian transitional art. For instance, too, the royal stag 
surmounting the standard-holder, which suggests the name 
Heorot of Hrothgar’s hall, could at the same time symbolize the 
thirsting stag of Psalm 42 and the cult of an ancestral Woden. 
There could be similarly complex double symbolism in the name 
Heorot. The royal standard, bringing victory and guarding 
treasure, is an outstanding feature both of the Sutton Hoo ship- 
cenotaph and of Beowulf. No doubt, like the royal purse whose 
gold and gem-enchased frame remains, the standard has lost all 
trace of its gold-embroidered self. 

The funeral treasures of King Scyld were waved over by the 
royal standard in Beowulf as at Sutton Hoo: 

Pa gyt hie him asetton segen gyld^ru 

heah qfer keafod. (U* 47-8) 

And again, among the noble treasures with which Hrothgar 
rewarded Beowulf for his victory over Grendel was the same kind 
of gold-embroidered standard: 

Forgeaf pa Beowulfe brand Healfdenes 
segen gyldenru sigores to leane, 

hroden kildecumbor, helm ond byman. (U. 1020-2) 

1 Festgabe Anton Ematberger, Jahrbueh Nr, 14 filr frdnkitehe Landu- 
forachung herauagegebtn txm iMtitut fUr frdnkUcbe I/mdiuforachung oer 
Univeraitdt Erlangen (1954), pp. 9 ff. 
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Yet a third time the royal gold-embroidered standard is found 
in Beovmlf waving over the treasures buried in the dragon- 

guarded mound: 

Swylce he siomian geseah segn eallgylden 

heah ofer horde, hondwundra msest, 

gelocen leoSocrceftum. (9* 


Always the sUndard seems to be associated with royalty and 
with the protection of treasure. In Beowulf always it is gylden, 
suggesting a gold embroidery which must also have formed the 
Sutton Hoo standard and its king’s purse. In Beowulf we are 
reminded too of that magnificent opus anglicanum for which the 
Anglo-Saxons were later famed, in the description of Hrothgar s 


hall: 


Goldfag scinon 
web after wagum, wundorsiona fela 
secga gehwylcum para pe on ewylo stara5. 


(U. 994-6) 


Of the nature of the helmets in Beowulf much has come to 
fight from Sutton Hoo. Five times in the poem the boar is 
mentioned or implied as a protective symbol on the warriors 
helmet, just as there are boars over the cheek-guards protecting 
the eyes on the Sutton Hoo helmet and that in grave 14 at Vendel 
in Sweden. Compare U. 303 ff., 1285 ff.. lUl-12, 1448 ff., and 
1326 ff. Professor Hatto, in his valuable paper “Snake-swords 
and Boar-helm in Beowulfr has shown the true significance of 
these boar-crests and other simUar figures as protective : and 
with this knowledge it becomes possible at last to mterpret ngh y 

11. 302-5 : Eoforlic scionoD 

ofer hleorbergan: gehroden golde. 
fah ond fyrheard, ferhwearde heold 
guj^mod grinunon# 

The hitherto puzzling term walu in 1.1031 also becomes much 
clearer after the examination of the reconstructed Sutton Hoo 
helmet. For this shows traces of that kind of silver wire-work 
described by Miss Vera Evison in her article on “Ear y Anglo- 
Saxon Inlaid Metalwork^” (though she expressly excludes the 
Sutton Hoo helmet as being Swedish): and from the reconstruc¬ 
tion we can clearly see that this wirum bmunien walu was a 


I BnglM Stadia, ixiTOl. •» ''' 

* The ArUiquaria Jourrialp xxxv (1956), pp. 20 ff. 
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tubular hollow ridge of metal extending from the top of the head 
to the nose, adorned with a delicate decoration of silver wire 
embroidery. 

Professor Hauck has shown the importance of the cult of 
Woden which ancient Sweden shared with the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon England: and he has plausibly suggested a connexion 
between the wolf as Woden’s symbol and the royal East Anglian 
Wuffingas (Wulfingas) who may have been indirectly com¬ 
memorated in Beowulf^. He also seeks to bring out the special 
ritual significance in the ancient Germanic religion of Woden of 
the sword-dance figured on the Sutton Hoo helmet with Woden 
himself, with the traditional one eye, as dancer. When this is 
borne in mind, the traditional phrases of Beoioulf such as sweorda 
gelac (1040) and xt ecga gehcum (1168) are clearly seen to have 
a cultural inheritance, to be more than mere warlike metaphors, 
and the depth of poetic meaning is enhanced^ Nevertheless, 
Karl Hauck’s valuable emphasis on the Wodanistic inherited 
substratum in Beowulf, as in the Sutton Hoo finds, should not 
be accepted without some reservations. For instance: while it 
seems probable that the five-rayed sun-decoration on the Sutton 
Hoo shield once symbolized the protective power of Woden’s 
shield, one may yet hesitate to accept any ultimate connexion 
between the phrase beorht beacen Godes of Beowulf, 1. 670, and the 
shield of the pagan Germanic god®. It is also to be remembered 
that the Sutton Hoo helmet and shield, which seem to have been 
heirlooms of the East Anglian originally Swedish Wuffingas, were 
already old when buried, and that these signa sacra, like the 
standard in all probability, were of the early sixth rather than 
of the mid-seventh century. It is true that these adorned symbols 
of war could be given a Christian as well as their original pagan 
connotations through a half-conscious memory of a stiU signi¬ 
ficantly attractive Germanic tradition having been, as it were, 
ingrafted in the new civilization. But certainly the pagan 
elements in Beowulf should never be thought of as conscious or 
deliberate—whatever may be the case with Sutton Hoo. 

For the background to the whole of this matter of the parallels 

^ Op. cit. p. 61 and footnotes. * Cf. Haack, op. cit. pp. 46 ff. 

* Hauck, op. oit. p. 38 and footnote. 
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between Sutton Hoo and Beovmlf, the three volumes edited by 
Dr P. E. Schramm on Herrschaftszeichen und Siaatssymholik 
which form a continuous study by various contributors of the 
whole subject from the third to the sixteenth century are in¬ 
valuable; and from their excellent index many references to 
Beowulf can be found^. But they treat especially of Sutton Hoo 
and Beowulf in chapter 6 on “Die eiserne ‘Standarte’ und das 
steinerne ‘ Szepter.’ 

The accustomed collocation of the sound of the harp and the 
poetry of the scop is mentioned near the beginning of Beowulf : 

pXT wxe hearpan swcg, 

Bwutol sang scopes. (11. 89-90) 


And the function of the O.E. harp in the recitation of poetry has 
been discussed by Professor Pope in his outstanding work The 
Rhythm of Beowuip. But until the finding of the little harp, later 
reconstructed from hundreds of pieces, at Sutton Hoo, no clear 
idea of this hearpan sweg or hearpan wynn could be had®. The 
account of the scop’s recitations on this occasion has often 
reminded scholars of Bede’s story of the making of the first 
poetry of Caedmon: and it is of especial interest that the date of 
the inhumation of the Sutton Hoo harp, c. 665 as suggested above, 
seems to correspond almost exactly with that of Caedmon s first 
Hymn as indicated by Bede in the familiar passage in Lib. iv, 
Cap. 24, of his Historia ecclesiastica. The Sutton Hoo public 
funeral inhumation must have taken place at just about the 
same time as the poet Caedmon was fearfully watching the 
approach of the harp in the convivium or gebeorscipe. Though 
the tentative reconstruction of this surprisingly small harp from 
Sutton Hoo may not entirely satisfy anyone, it certainly goes a 
long way to enabling one to form some definite impression of 
what kind of an instrument it was that the Beowulf scop used 
to mark the rhythm of his lays. It has six strings, is made of 
maple wood with willow pegs for the strings, and is some 16 in. 
tall. Through the kindness of Mr Bruce-Mitford, who had a tape¬ 
recording made, it has been possible for some few of us to hear 


1 In SckrifUn der Monumenta Qermaniae historica, 13, Stuttgart, 1954, 1955 


and 1966. 

» Pp. 88 ff. 


* Cf. U. 2458, 3023, 2107 and 2262. 
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the reconstructed harp (its sounding-board had to be added) in 
action accompanying a recitation of Caedmon’s Hymn by Br 
Bessinger of Toronto University, in accordance with the now 
well-known methods devised by Professor Pope and set forth in 
his The Rhythm of Beowulf. To me the result, though of course 
based so far as the harp-music was concerned on conjecture not 
very clearly founded, was convincing as a demonstration of the 
probable Anglo-Saxon manner of combining harp and voice in 
recitation, somewhat after the style of the Dalmatian or Serbian 
ballads as accompanied by the gusle^. 

The difficulty with the Sutton Hoo harp is its unexpected 
smallness. We wonder how so small an instrument could have 
served as accompaniment and rhythm-keeper to the recitation 
of exciting verse in a noble hall such as the Heorot of Beowulf. 
Professor Francis Magoun, Jnr., in a note appended to his 
admirable and exhaustive “Chronological Bibliography of the 
Sutton Hoo Ship-burial” in Speculum for 1954, suggests (it is 
not certain how seriously) that the little instrument of maple 
wood might have been a sort of “after-dinner harp”: and pos¬ 
sibly one should try to imagine Caedmon’s companions in their 
gebeorsdpe passing round just such an instrument as they took 
it in turns to cantare, or as the O.E. version puts it, 6e kearpan 
singan. 1 have sometimes thought that the smallness of the harp 
might be regarded as an indication that it was merely a symbolic 
model, which at the same time would be effective practically in 
a small room when the king himself would use it. It may have 
been buried with him as symbolizing his proficiency in the art of 
poetry as a fitting accompaniment to a Germanic king who 
possessed all the heroic virtues—which included those of the 
scop. However, in view especially of the fact that the recon¬ 
struction of the Sutton Hoo harp, done with the expert aid of 
the famous musical instrument firm of Dolmetsch, was made 
from hundreds of little pieces which could not supply a complete 
instrument, any statement about this, the oldest Germanic harp 
yet known, must remain almost entirely speculative. 

^ For an account of the Sutton Hoo harp see R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford’s writinga 
listed in the Bibliography, and portioularlj his Archaeological Netot LeMer, i, 
1948. 
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The Sutton Hoo discoveries, then, have furnished new 
evidence bearing on the date and genesis of Beowulf, clearing 
away obstacles to the early dating of the poem and affording a 
possible explanation of why so much Scandinavian subject- 
matter should appear in an English poem. They have further 
clarified the blend of Christian and pagan elements in a yet 
homogeneous work. They have shown that the highly aesthetic 
approach to treasures in gold and gems and craftsmanship, which 
appears in Beowulf at first sight to be anachronistic, is paralleled 
at Sutton Hoo: that that joy in such treasures and the power to 
appreciate them which seemed a sophistication in Beowulf shared 
by its poet with his audience, had already been demonstrated by 
the craftsmen of East Anglian Rendlesham in the ship-burial of 
Sutton Hoo. Much light too has been thrown by comparison 
of the Sutton Hoo objects on the nature of some of the weapons 
and armour mentioned in Beoumlf, as well as on the type of harp 
which must have accompanied its recitation. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MANUSCRIPT AND THE INTERPRETATION 

OF THE TEXT 


The great event in the primary study of the text of Beowulf 
since the second edition of the Introduction was the publication of 
Professor Kemp Malone’s The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf 
in Facsimile, in 1951. Not only does this complete set of repro¬ 
duced photostats of both the transcripts of 1786-7 for the first 
time make available outside of Copenhagen these indispensable 
documents, but the editor’s very thorough introductory study 
of the scribal practises and likely errors of each makes it possible 
to get nearer to understanding the damaged portions of the 
Cottonian ms. than ever before. The possibility of a new epoch 
in Beowulf textual criticism is thus opened up. 

Zupitza’s Autotypes of the Cotton ms., published in 1882 and 
the basis of most subsequent editing, had cited Thorkelin’s 
transcripts only when he thought them relevant: their appearance 
at full length will certainly affect the study of the text pro¬ 
foundly. But Zupitza had also set on foot the generally accepted 
view that, as he says, “All that is distinct in the facsimile in 
Fol. 179 has been freshened up by a later hand in the ms.” For 
the first time this really hypothetical view of this damaged leaf 
was challenged by Sedgefield^, with the result that more efforts 
began to be made by editors and commentators to examine the 


MS. for themselves instead of relying on Zupitza. 

In 1938 the application of the newest techniques of scientific 
photography by Professor A. H. Smith to the so often illegible 
last folio of Beowulf in his study of “ The Photography of Manu¬ 
scripts^” resulted in several new and convincing clarifications 
which resolved some textual problems. Then in 1942 Professor 
J. C. Pope made outstanding contributions to the reading of this 


^ Cf. Zupitza’s A utotypes, p. 102, with the Preface to Sedeefield’s third edition 
of 1935. 


* See London Mediceval Studies, toI. i, pt. 2, pp. 179 ff. The illustratiye 
photographs are on pp. 199 £f. and plates IH to VI. 
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same last portion by tbe use of Professor Smith’s photographs^. 
Especially important for the interpretation of the subject-matter 
of the poem is his reading of Geaiisc meowle in 3150 for Zupitza’s 
SCO (or sio) geomeowle. This is accepted into the text by Holt- 
hausen (eighth edition of 1948) and by Professor Dobbie as well 
as by myself, and Klaeber’s “Second Supplement” approves. 

In his Studies in the History of Old English Literature, published 
in 1953, Mr Kenneth Sisam, who had already done so much for 
the study of the whole ms., produced a long paper on “The 
Compilation of the Beowulf Manuscript,” which gives an im¬ 
portant and attractive hypothesis of the matter^, ending with 
the suggestion that, “ if a cataloguer of those days had to describe 
it briefly, he might well have called it ‘ Liber de diversis monstris, 
anglice.’” 

Leas directly relevant, but touching on the real foundations 
of textual study, are Mr Sisam’s papers in the same volume on 
“The Authority of Old English Poetical Manuscripts,” and 
“Dialect Origins of the Earlier Old English Verse®.” The one 
pleads for a more courageous judiciary among editors, and the 
other seriously calls in question the common assumption of the 
Anglian origins of most Old English poetry merely on the basis 
of apparently dialectal forms in the late mss. 

The publication in 1957 of Mr N. R. Ker’a amazingly accurate 
and thorough Catalogue of Manuscrifts containing Anglo-Saxon, 
in which of course the Beowulf ms. is succinctly described in the 
light of the latest knowledge and provided with a bibliography, 
is the latest important happening for the student of the ms. as 
well as for those of related poems and other Old English docu¬ 
ments. 

In effect six complete editions of Beowulf have appeared in 
this period, all of which in some measure have added to our 
understanding of the poem. In 1935 Sedgefield’s third revised 
edition, though intended primarily for university students, paid 

^ See TJu Rhythm of Beowulf, pp. 232-3. By a printer’s lapse apparently be 
omits in hia version 1. 3154: Wxifylla worn, loerudea e^jeean. 

• Pp. 65 fif. Cf. his article on the same theme reproduced in this volume from 
M.L.R. XI. 335 fF. 

» Pp. 29 ff. (reprinted from R.E.S. xxii. 257 ff. of 1946); and pp. 119 IF. 
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special attention to the text, based on a new first-hand examina¬ 
tion of the MS., though his many emendations often seem too 
bold. The next year saw a third and fully revised edition of 
Klaeber’s supremely authoritative and complete version, in 
which all that was known or conjectured about every aspect of 
the poem was included. Until the publication of the Variorum 
edition which Professor Kemp Malone is editing, this must remain 
the fullest and most accurate presentation of Beovmlf. In 1941, 
and again in 1950, Klaeber reprinted his edition, adding re¬ 
spectively a “First” and a “Second Supplement” so as to bring 
each part of the work up to date. But he could take little note 
of the Sutton Hoo discoveries. Dr Else von Schaubert’s thorough 
revision of the famous Heyne-Schiicking edition of 1940, revised 
in 1958-9, is the most significant presentation of Beovmlf since 
Klaeber: and much of its study of the text—especially on syn¬ 
tactical and semantic matters—is original and important. 

The veteran Anglist Ferdinand Holthausen’s eighth edition 
was published in 1948 as far as the mere printing of the text was 
concerned: but the commentary and other apparatus for this are 
still in preparation by Professor Matthes of Erlangen since 
Holthausen’s death. This version of the text is, however, im¬ 
portant for a number of new and interesting readings and 
emendations. 

In 1953 Professor E. van Kirk Dobbie produced Beovmlf in 
the series The Atiglo-Saxon Poetic Records. Though the plan of 
the series precluded more than a brief introduction and mainly 
textual notes and bibliography, his work on the text itself makes 
valuable contributions to our knowledge and includes reference 
to everything of significance that had gone before. My own 
edition, also of 1953 (so that Professor Dobbie and I could not 
see each other’s work till too late for reference), was the first to 
make some use of the Sutton Hoo ship-burial, attempts a some¬ 
what literary presentation of the poem in its Introduction, aims 
at a very conservative text, and brings forward some few new 
readings and interpretations. But it is limited by the fact that 
it was intended especially for university students, as was Sedge- 
field’s. A second edition adds a brief “Supplement” (1958), 
following the example of Edaeber. 
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A facsimile of the Beowulf ms. is to be included under the 
editorship of Professor A. H. Smith among the forthcoming 
volumes of Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, in which the 
Thorkelin Transcripts have already appeared as noticed above. 
I think there can be no doubt that the greatest event for the 
textual historian of Beowulf in the period under review has been 
the publication of the photostats of the Thorkelin transcripts: 
but the textual study of the poem has also made considerable 
advances. Since, however, Chambers’s Introduction to Beowulf 
did not aim at dealing with textual matters except in their wider 
implications, I shall not enter into further details, but refer those 
interested to the bibliography to Part VI. This, following 
Chambers’s practice, includes all the significant work on the text 
I have encountered. An important event in 1958, it is hoped, 
will be the publication by the Early English Text Society of a 
new edition of Zupitza’s Autotypes, but with entirely new photo¬ 
graphs which should in some respects surpass anything now 
available. 

All editions of Beowulf save that of Professor Dobbie include 
the Finnsburg Fragment —his version having been included in 
his Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems which forms vol. vi of The Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records, published in 1942. Professor Bobbie’s 
Beowulf and Judith, vol. iv of the same series but published in 
1953, includes a discussion of the Finn Episode of Beowulf which 
takes briefly into account all the work done on the problem of the 
relationship of the Episode to the Fragment : and his notes often 
throw further light on the interpretation of the Finn Fragment. 

This chapter must not close without some reference to the 
two volumes of the late Johannes Hoops of 1932, which together 
make up well-nigh a complete edition of the poem: his Kommentar 
zum Beowulf and the slim but extremely important Beoumlf- 
studien. These have been the foundation for much of the inter¬ 
pretative scholarship on Beoumlf in the last quarter of a century, 
and embody much that is new, both in textual criticism, semantics 
and wider related matters. The Kommentar deals with all the 
principal divisions and passages of the poem; and the Beowulf- 
studien —besides handling some diflBcult words and phrases— 
treats of the Sigemund, Finn, Offa and Heathobard episodes. 



CHAPTER III 


GENESIS, DATE AND STET7CTURE OF BEOWULF 

The problem of the genesis of Beowulf continued to attract 
interest among scholars throughout our period, though it can 
scarcely be said that any firm conclusions have been established. 
Even more have questions of structure—often hardly separable 
from those of origins—received attention; and here the results 
seem to have far more satisfying value. Less energy has been 
spent on the date of composition, though, as indicated in the 
first chapter of this Supplement, new material has come from the 
Sutton Hoo discoveries which may affect our views both on the 
date and the place of composition of Beowulf. An increasing 
amount of attention has been given to the primarily literary 
qualities of the poem. 

(i) The Genesis OP “Beowulf” 

A new small piece of evidence for the Anglian origin of the 
poem has been noted by Professor Dorothy Whitelock in her 
The Audience of Beowulf (pp. 47-8). She shows that the Leyden 
MS. of the Liber Monstrorum was copied about a.d. 900 from an 
English exemplar; and that therefore its forms Higlacus and 
Hyglacus for the name of the King of the Geatas are probably 
the traditional English type. But, as is generally agreed, Hyglac 
would be the normal Anglian form for Hygelac: and the metre 
seems to require this Anglian type in 1. 1530 b, which I would 
read as maeg Hyglaces^. Wilhelm Levison cites an example of the 
name as Higlacum from two early eleventh-century mss. in his 
England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946)^. 
These mss. seem to be of Northern origin. 

The general effect of recent work has been to widen the scope 
of hypothesis concerning the genesis of Beoumlf. At the same 
time views based originally on the hypothetical suggestions of 


* Of. Beoumlf, ed. Wreim, p. 48 on the form, and p. 17 on the metre. 
^ Incipit epistola.. .ad Higlacum Lectorem et Preshitemm (p. 297). 
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books in themselves good, which had tended imperceptibly to 
become almost established dogmas, have been reconsidered and 
made less secure. The placing, for instance, of Beowulf in North¬ 
umbria of the age of Bede with a date c. 700 has been called in 
question. The general trend of thought is implied in Professor 
James Hulbert’s article “The Genesis of Beowulf: a Caveat’’ of 
1951^, which demands caution and rethinking in again examining 
the whole matter. In the same year Professor Dorothy White- 
lock’s The Audience of Beowulf argued that we should not accept 
Bede’s Northumbria merely because that seemed to be the only 
place which could furnish the proper cultural context for the 
composition of so highly sophisticated and civilized a poem. We 
might suppose any other part of England throughout the eighth 
century, she thinks, to have produced Beowulf if we could recover 
enough historical evidence. While she would concur in the usual 
rejection of Professor Schiicking’s hypothesis that Beowulf was 
written for the sons of a king of a Danish area at the turn of the 
ninth to tenth centuries because on internal evidence the poem 
must be pre-Viking in view of its attitude to the Danes, she would 
regard any date and place prior to c. 835 as possible^. In view of 
the importance of Offa in the poem, she would not reject Earle’s 
old idea of the court of Offa of Mercia as the place of origin, since 
late in the eighth century is not too late, and a Mercian home is 
quite as possible as a Northumbrian. She emphasizes effectively 
evidence that Beowulf was made for a Christian audience who, 
though lay, had enough specifically Christian education to appre¬ 
ciate and understand Biblical allusions and even Patristic 
expressions—an audience therefore removed some distance in 
time from the conversion of their country to Christianity. In the 
first chapter of this supplement reasons for thinking that the 
Sutton Hoo ship-burial might still have been within the living 
memory of aged people at the time of the composition of Beowulf 
were given; but Professor Whitelock does not find these con¬ 
vincing. She would, however, I imagine, not rule out the pos¬ 
sibility of connecting the poem with the East Anglian royal 

^ Pub. Mod. Lang. Aeaoe. Amer. lxvi. 

* Roa **W A.nn AT>tjtand der BeowulfV’, P.B.B. XLll of 1917: 60(1 cf. pp. 322 ff. 
of the present work. 


O. B. 
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family—whether directly or indirectly—referred to there. It 
may be added that Dr R. Vleeskruyer’s hypothesis of an im¬ 
portant Mercian literary culture and dialect throughout the 
eighth century^ would strengthen a Mercian genesis for Beowulf. 

Professor Francis Magoun, Jnr., in an important paper in 
Speculum for 1953^, initiates a new investigation of oral tradition 
with its mnemonic formulae as an important factor in the growth 
of Beowulf. Two years earlier Dr L. J. Peters of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, had tried to show that much of the apparent 
echoing of Beowulf hj the poet of Andreas was in fact the repeti¬ 
tion of originally oral formulae shared by all Old English heroic 
poetry, especially in its earlier stages. But the amount of “ oral- 
formulaic formulae” in the poem would not easily serve for a 
criterion as to date and place of origin®. 

The attempt to reconstruct the development of Beowulf long 
ago suggested by MuUenhoff’s famous Liedertkeorie was taken 
up in a large way by Walter Berendsohn in his elaborate work 
Zur Vorgeschichte des Beoumlf {Copenhsigen, 1935). He constructs 
a scheme dividing the work into its original elements and heroic 
lays, additions of extraneous material which came in later, and 
the final composite result. And though his work is very specu¬ 
lative and depends considerably on the usual assumption of 
c. 700 as the date of the making of Beountlf he has supplied much 
valuable material on the relationships of the poem with Scandi¬ 
navian heroic tales such as those of Hrolf Kraki and Bothvar 
Bjarki. But the difficulty in all such attempts to make a pre¬ 
history of the poem, as we have it, is that they must of necessity 
be hypothetical, and yet their hypotheses cannot easily be pro¬ 
vided with tests or verifications. 

Little beyond speculation, indeed, has come to the fore on 
the origins of Beowulf. The reconsiderations suggested by 
Professor Whitelock leave us with anywhere in England for the 
place of composition: nor has new light come on just how the 
poem grew up. But the inclination towards Mercia rather than 

^ See The Life of St Chad, an Old English Homily (Amsterdam, 1953). The 
section entitled “The Mercian Literary Dialect” is on pp. 39-62. 

* ” Oral*formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poetry ” (pp. 446 £f.). 

’ See L. J. Peters, “ The Relationship of the Old English Andreas to Beoundf," 
Fob. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amcr. lxvi (1951). 
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Northumbria has been somewhat strengthened. A West Mercian 
origin finds some support in links between some forms of the ms. 
and the Vespasian Psalter Gloss^: while considerations discussed 
in the fiirst chapter of this supplement might seem to make an 
East Anglian origin possible—especially in view of the seaboard 
of East Anglia as against the absence of a coast for West Mercia. 
If a later date is now thought by some to be feasible despite the 
cultural and historical considerations which formerly made 
Northumbria of the age of Bede the favourite, both East and 
West Mercia were part of King Offa’s imperium. But it cannot 
be said that the “orthodox” view, though it has been seriously 
called in question, has been displaced. 

One of the most interesting speculations—in view of the as 
yet little explored importance of Irish cultural influences in Old 
English poetry—is the suggestion by Professor James Carney of 
the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies of an Irish origin for 
much of the Beoumlf story, in his Studies in Irish Literature and 
History (Dublin, 1955). For the effect of his speculations might 
be to place the composition of Beowulf in some community such 
as that of Iona of the early eighth century, which contained 
English-Irish bilingual elements*. 

(ii) The Date OF “Beowulf” 

A good deal has already been said in the chapter on “Sutton 
Hoo and Beowulf” on the problem of the date of composition. 
The general effect of the Sutton Hoo finds might be thought to 
strengthen the position of those who favour a date not later than 
the early eighth century. On the other hand. Professor Schiicking 
has never changed his view that the poem was made for a Danish 
court in England c. 900: and the weight of his cultural studies 
of the poem makes it seem unwise to dismiss this finally, though 
he has found no acceptance, I think, in England. Professor 
Whitelock discusses the question of the date of Beoumlf at some 
length in her The Audience of Beoumip, as noticed above, 

^ Cf. Btoxmtlf, ed. Wrenn, pp. 37 ff. , a 

* See especially his chapter on “The Irish Elements in Beowulf ' (pp. 77 Bf.). 
“The picture of the author is completed by the evidence in favour of his having 
known a tale {Tain bo Fraich) in the written Irish vernacular, and it is almost 
a necessary conclusion that he was bilingual in Irish and Anglo-Saxon (p. 86). 

* Especially pp. 22 ff. 


34—2 
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emphasizing the possibility of a date as late as the close of the 
eighth century. She stresses too the importance of the fact that 
Offa of Mercia is so highly praised in Beovmlf as well as in the 
related and probably originally Mercian poem Widsith Like 
her, Professor Tolkien, in his most influential British Academy 
lecture ‘'Beowulf, the Monsters and the Critics,” emphasizes that 
Beowulf was made for a Christian audience whose Christian 
knowledge was well established; and he also implies that the poet 
was able to assume in them familiarity with earlier Old English 
Christian poetry^. If say fifty years is allowed for the Csedmonian 
kind of poetry to have become established, Beowulf could not 
well be dated before the end of the first quarter of the eighth 
century. On the other hand, if we accept it as true that Beowulf 
influenced the Cynewulf type of poetry, usually placed in the late 
eighth or early ninth centuries, composition in the reign of Offa 
the Mercian (who died in 796} would still not be excluded. 

The phrase wundini golde of 1.1382, noticed in the first chapter 
of this supplement, is thought by some to be a barrier against 
a date later than c. 750: but its authenticity has been doubted 
by some very competent scholars such as Mr Sisam, though 
hesitatingly accepted by Klaeber in his latest supplement to his 
edition. The promise of the attempt to link the date of com¬ 
position with evidence from dialect, like that to settle the place 
of origin on linguistic grounds, has been considerably decreased 
by the arguments brought forward by Mr Sisam in his “Dialect 
Origins of the Earlier Old English Verse^.” 

One champion of an early date, however, has had considerable 
influence: namely Professor Ritchie Girvan in his Beowulf and 
the Seventh Century. These lectures, delivered at University 
College, London, in 1935, treat of Beowulf from the point of view 
of its language, background, and its content of folk-tale and 
history: and point vigorously to a date at the end of the seventh 
century and no later. It would appear from his discussion of the 
genesis of Beowulf sixteen years later in his “ The Mediaeval Poet 
and his Public®” that he has not changed his mind. 

The importance of making proper use of historical method in 

* See Proc. of the Brit. Academy, xxn (1936). 

* Stvdiea in the History of Old English LiUratwe, pp. 119 ff. 

9 In English Studies Today, ed. C. L. Wrenn and 6, Bnlloagh (Oxford, 1961). 
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approaching the problem has been well brought out by Professor 
Whitelock in her paper “Anglo-Saxon Poetry and the Historian” 
of 1949^: while Mr Sisara has shown how unsafe it would be to 
base any arguments on Anglo-Saxon royal genealogies in his 
British Academy lecture of 1953*. 

(iii) The Structure OF “Beowulf” 

Discussion of the structure of the poem has been more fruitful, 
but has tended to deal rather in literary criticism (which has no 
place in the present work) than with matters simply of con¬ 
struction. All seem to have accepted the unity of the work, save 
only Mr T. M. Gang, who will be mentioned later. The general 
tone of most of the writing is fairly indicated by the opening of 
Mr J. N, L. O’Loughlin’s paper of 1952 entitled “Beowulf —its 
Unity and Purpose* ”: “ The object of the following discussion is 
to demonstrate that, on a level very significant to the author and 
his audience, but not so significant to the modern reader, Beowulf 
is a homogeneous unity, and, as a corollary to this, that this unity 
is implicit in the purpose of the poem.” 

The defence of the structure of Beowulf as a great Christian 
heroic poem was brilliantly taken up in 1936 by Professor 
J. R. R. Tolkien in his Israel Gollancz British Academy lecture 
(with appendix) already mentioned. The following quotations 
(pp. 29-33) indicate Professor Tolkien’s point of view: 

“It [Beowulf] is essentially a balance, an opposition between ends 
and beginnings. In its simplest terms it is a contrasted description of 
two moments in a great life, rising and setting; an elaboration of the 
ancient and intensely moving contrast between youth and age, first 
achievement and final death. It is divided in consequence into two 
opposed portions, different in matter, manner, and length: A from 
1 to 2199 (including an exordium of 52 lines; B from 2200 to 3182 

(the end)_This simple and etaiic structure, solid and strong, is in 

each part much diversified, and capable of enduring this treatment.... 
But the only serious weakness, or apparent weakness, is the long recapi¬ 
tulation : the report of Beowulf to Hygelac.... Judgement of the theme 
goes astray through considering it as the narrative handling of a plot: 
and it seems to halt and stumble... .We have none the less in Beowulf 
a method and structure that within the limits of the verse-kind ap¬ 
proaches rather to sculpture or painting. It is a composition not a 

^ Trane, of the Royal Historical Soc. Fourth Ser., xxx, xxxi. 

* “Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealogies,” in Proc. Brit. Acad, xxxxx. 

• Med. XXI, I ff. 
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tun®.... No terms borrowed from Greek or Latin literature exactly 
fit: there is no reason why they should. Though if we must have a 
term, we should choose rather ‘elegy’. It is an heroic-elegiac poem: 
and in a sense all its first 3136 lines are the prelude to a dirge: 

Him Sa gegiredan Geata leode 
ad on eorSan unwaclicne: 

one of the most moving ever written.” 

Professor Tolkien would reject emptatically the common view 
that the monsters of the poem are peripheral, regarding them 
rather as essential, and in some sense symbolical of the forces of 
darkness. He does, however, express doubts as to the genuine¬ 
ness of the three passages often suspected of being later additions: 
U. 168-9, 181-8, and 1740-60. 

In a very lively paper in 1952, Mr T. M. Gang proposed^ 
“Approaches to Beowulf’ which seek to rebut Professor Tolkien’s 
view of the Grendel and his mother part of the poem as forming 
a structural unity with the dragon-fight. Especially would he 
deny the symbolic and universal significance of the dragon as a 
power of evil which has been implied. In effect Mr Gang finds 
the approach to the discussion of the monsters as essential to the 
concept and structure of Beovmlf too subjective and based in 
part on a modern literary attitude. He decides that 

‘‘If these criticisms are just, then Professor Tolkien’s account of 
the structure of the poem loses some of its force, since it is based on 
the view that the two parts of the poem are basically akin, representing 
two aspects of the same struggle. It could, on the other hand, be argued 
that the poet must have realized that there was no real connexion 
between them, only a certain similarity, and that the long recapitulation 
of the poem is his not altogether successful means of linking the two.” 
[Loc. cit. p. 8.) 

The idea of the dragon, it is pointed out, is merely that of the 
usual Germanic monster who dwells in a barrow and guards 
treasure: and the tragic motive is provided by the fact that the 
treasure has a curse upon it which its rifling brings on Beowulf 
himself. Whereas Grendel, descendant of the race of Cain, may 
symbolize evil from the devil, the dragon is merely provoked to 
deeds of slaughter and plunder by the frustration of his guardian¬ 
ship of the treasure. 


^ S.EJS. New Ser. m, I ff. 
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Professor Tolkien’s view has since been very widely taken for 
granted, and his interpretation of the poem is commonly thought, 
as Chambers said of it, “the finest appreciation that has yet been 
written of our finest Old English poem^.” But there has, as 
Mr Gang says, been very little discussion in print of the structure 
from this point of view; and his strictures may well suggest 
further examination. 

Professor Tolkien’s view of the structure of Beowulf is whole¬ 
heartedly accepted by Professor Adrien Bonjour in his important 
study The Digressions in Beowulf, published in 1950 though 
written some six years earlier. His aim is to apply an “artistic 
criterion” to the problem of the relationship of the episodes and 
digressions to the structure of the poem. He seeks to demonstrate 
that, if Beowulf is considered primarily as an artistic conception, 
it will be found that every episode and digression has its deliberate 
place of artistic relevance to the structure. He examines each 
and shows that it contributes something of artistic value to the 
whole. “The results of this inquiry now allow us to draw the 
important conclusion that each digression brings its distinct 
contribution to the organic structure and the artistic value of 
the poem. In other words, we have found that all of them, though 
in different degrees, are artistically justified.” By means of such 
devices as emphasis by parallel happenings, contrasts, tragic 
“ironic” anticipation, the poet uses the digressions of Sigemund, 
the fight at Finnsburg and the account of the feud between 
Danes and Heathobards to heighten the tension, to suggest an 
atmosphere of impending tragedy, or to increase the depth of 
poetic meaning by breadth of perspective^. Professor Bonjour’s 
work has not yet received as much attention as it deserves, and 
its main thesis should be further explored, though many may 
disagree with some of its detailed arguments. 

On the style and tone of Beowulf considered especially on the 
basis of Professor Tolkien’s view of the poem, Joan Blomfield 
(now Mrs Turville-Petre) has followed somewhat similar lines of 
thought in her short paper of 1938 on “ The Style and Structure 

^ S 06 hifl R67iew of Professor Tolkioo's lecture in M.L.R* xzxin, 272-3 
(1938). 

* See The Digteesions in Beowulf publiebed for the Society for the Study of 
Medisvel Lenguagee and Literature by Baeil Blackwell: Oxford^ 1950. 
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of Beowulf^.” In this she seeks to illustrate and clarify the nature 
of the structure of Beovmlf by an examination of certain features 
of its style. In my edition of the poem I have somewhat elaborated 
on the structure of Beowulf on the basis of the work of Professors 
Tolkien and Bonjour^. 

The matter of the episodes of Finn and of Offa I shall deal 
with in the next chapter. 

A valuable contribution to the general interpretation of the 
poem, largely along lines suggested by Professor Tolkien’s lecture, 
is made by Professor Herbert Wright in an essay whose title 
sufficiently indicates its tenour: “Good and Evil: Light and 
Darkness: Joy and Sorrow in Beowulf' {R.E.S. New Ser. vm 
of 1958). Here, incidentally, Mr Gang’s strictures on the dragon’s 
place in the structure of Beovmlf are answered. Mr K. Sisam has 
just provided a remarkably realistic approach to the dragon- 
fight by a detailed examination of the text, in which he seeks to 
view the combat exactly as an Anglo-Saxon audience would have 
done. This close scrutiny of “ Beowulf’s Eight with the Dragon” 
{R.E.S. New Ser. viii of 1958), as a careful effort to return to 
realism in the criticism of Beowulf, may well prove to mark an 
important development. The structure of the poem considered as 
primarily an exposition of its hero, generally in sympathy with 
the Tolkinian attitude, has just been considered (1958) in an essay 
entitled “ The Trials of the Epic Hero in Beowulf' {Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. Amer. lxxiii) by Professor Peter Fisher. Here again 
the structural relevance of the dragon-fight is emphasized, along 
with parallels between it and Beowulf’s two earlier fights. 

* In R.E.S. xrv, 396 flf. 

• See Btowulf, Wrenn, pp. 70 ff. 
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HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY MATTERS 

The period under review has produced almost infinite variety 
of speculations on the historical matter in the poem as well as 
on its legends and folklore elements; and it has become increasingly 
difficult to draw a line between history and legend. Some few 
more solid results have, however, been achieved. Especially have 
the discoveries at Sutton Hoo, as indicated in the first chapter 
of this supplement, shed new and often clear light on the his¬ 
torical backgroimd of the poem, on the nature of some of its 
weapons, and on what one might call its cultural milieu. The 
discovery, noticed in the last chapter, that the Liber Monsirorum, 
a primary document for Hygelac, was probably of English 
Anglian origin, throws light on the English interest in the Geats; 
and the appearance in its Leyden ms. of the proper Anglian form 
of Hygelac as higlac(us) and hyglac(us) emphasizes the 
authenticity of an English historical tradition of Hygelac himself. 

Professor Ritchie Girvan has provided a possible historical 
background for the poem at the close of the seventh century in 
his Beowulf and the Seventh Century of 1935^, while on the other 
hand Professor Dorothy Whitelock’s TAe Audience of Beowulf^ 
offers well-documented arguments tentatively supporting the 
late eighth-century empire of King Offa of Mercia as providing 
the appropriate historical and cultural milieu for the composition 
of the poem. Professor Girvan, by means of an amusing com¬ 
parison with the story of King Richard I of England in medieval 
romance, has suggested that, after all, Beowulf himself need not 
necessarily be dismissed as a historical person solely on the 
ground of his preternatural deeds. As he says, if the miraculous 
adventures of King Richard—far more fantastic than those of 
Beowulf—were to be considered along this line of strict historical 
discipline, “the inference should surely be that there was no 
Richard, that he is a figure foisted into the Plantagenet dynasty®. 

1 See lectures II and III. * See especiaUy pp. 67 ff. • Op. cit. p. 76. 
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Far more important, the Sutton Hoo finds have gone a long way 
towards explaining how an Anglo-Saxon poet and his audience 
should have had so marked and profound an interest in the 
apparently almost entirely Scandinavian subject-matter of Beo- 
vmlf. On the whole, I think it may be fairly said that recent 
work on the history and legends in Beowulf has tended to 
strengthen the impression of the “ Englishness ” of it ail, and to 
enlarge the scope of its possibilities in actual history. 

In his Israel GoUancz British Academy Lecture of 1940 on 
the fight at Finnsburg, Professor Girvan sought to revive the 
old idea that the Eotan or Eoie (the nominative form does not 
appear in Beowulf) should properly be identified with the fol¬ 
lowers of Hnaef ^: and from this it would, I think, follow that they 
were of the historical Jutes afterwards led to Britain hy the 
historical Hengest. Now this hypothesis does, as Professor Dobbie 
notices, enable one to identify the Hengest of the Finn episode 
of Beowulf and the Finnsburg Fragment with the Hengest of 
history. Unfortunately I have discussed this view not unsym¬ 
pathetically in my edition of Beowulf unwittingly at the same 
time that it was being rejected emphatically and without space 
for argument by Professor Dobbie*. 

(i) Documents 

Since this book was written, a new edition of Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus’ Gesta Danorum of the highest quality has been appearing 
from Copenhagen: the Latin text edited by J. Olrik and H. 
Rader was published in 1931, and the Index Verborum edited 
by Professor Franz Blatt came out in parts (1937, 1948, 1957). 
An Introduction is promised from Professor Blatt shortly. This 
now clearly becomes the most authoritative and reliable text of 
this necessary companion to Beowulf studies®: but it did not 
seem desirable to revise the extracts from Saxo in Part II as the 
changes would not have affected the substance. 

^ Proc. of the Brit. Academy, xxvi, 352-3. 

* C5f. bis Beoundf and Judith, pp. xlix-1 with my ed. of Beowulf, pp. 61-3. 

* Saxonis Gesta DaDorum.. .recogooverunt et edidenmt J. Olrik & H. 
Bsder: Tomus I textum cootmens, Haunis: apud Libraries Levin & Munks- 
gaard, MCMXXXI. Tomus U indicem verborum conficiendum curavit Franz 
Blatt. 1937, 1957. 
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It is, however, worth while to add to the material on the 
Offa-saga the following extract from the Annales Ryenses, a 
Danish Latin chronicle of the end of the thirteenth century dealing 
with Vffo [Offa], quoted by Klaeber in the third edition of his 
Beovmlf {p. 262): 

“UFFO STARKE. Iste, a septliDO setatis anno, usque ad trigesimum, 
noluit loqui: quousque in loco qui adhuc Kunengikamp dicitur, super 
Eydoram, cuna filio regis Teutonicoruni et meliore pugile totius Teutonic 
solus certans, ambos occidit.*’ 

This is one more Danish reference to the youthful dumbness 
of Offa and a great single combat near the river Eider by which he 
saved his country: and there can be little doubt that these 
versions are derived from importations from Britain—the result 
of the close intercourse between English and Danish religious 
houses in the eleventh and twelfth centuries'. Clearly the English 
original of this story must lie behind the account in Widsith of 
Offa’s triumph bi Fifeldore. This extract again reminds us of the 
folk-tradition so widespread of Offa’s dumbness or sluggishness 
in youth as contrasted with his growth in an instant into a mighty 
hero who alone saved his people. This is the story which the 
English poet applied by way of heightening the glory of his hero 
in 11. 2183 ff. 

(ii) Offa and his Queen 

To the historian, as well as to the student of Beowulf as a 
poem, the episode of Offa and his queen beginning at I. 1931b 
is of very special interest. If we omit the tenuously hypothetical 
connexion of the Hengest of the Finn episode with English his¬ 
tory and the occurrence of the name Finn in genealogies^, the 
Continental Anglian Offa of the fourth century is the one certain 
link of the poem with English history, since this Offa was the 
ancestor of the famous King Offa of Mercia (757-96) and he 
alone of Beowulf personages is mentioned in the ninth-century 
Mercian royal genealogy. There must have been good reason for 
bringing into the poem the story of the Angle queen whose 
savageness before her marriage to Offa contrasts so markedly 
with the excellence of Hygelac’s queen Hygd. Still more com- 

* Cf. Professor Whitelock’s The Auditnee of Beowulf, pp. 61-2. 

• See pp. 199-200. 
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pelling must have been the motive which caused the poet to 
hurry on so quickly to the extolling of the virtues of her husband 
Offa. The audience must have been familiar with both the tale 
of the froward young Angle queen and with her husband as a 
great hero. But they must have been especially interested in this 
ancestor of the Mercian royal line if Beowulf was composed at 
any time during the eighth century, or indeed a httle earher. 
As Professor Whitelock has remarked, the high praise given to 
this Offa in Beowulf is most striking: 

For5am OfFa waes 
geofum ond guSum, garcene man, 
wide geweorSod, wisdome heold 
e6el sinne. (11.1957-60) 

The same kind of praise of Offa appears in the probably Mercian 
Widsith (11. 35 ff.). Any scop of Mercia or within the Mercian 
imperium would himself feel, and would assume in his hearers, 
a particular interest in this ancestor of four centuries earlier of 
the greatest royal house of the time. If the old idea of Earle 
of Beovmlf made at the court of Offa of Mercia late in the eighth 
century so attractively brought again to modern notice by Pro¬ 
fessor Whitelock is to be rejected because of linguistic difficulties 
in accepting so late a date, it would still be likely that a poet of 
Mercia or of any Anglian territory connected by family ties with 
Mercian royalties would find his audience interested and gratified 
by the outstanding place given to the ancient Offa in Beovmlf. 

The least satisfying of Professor Bonjour’s efforts in his The 
Digressions in Beowulf to justify the digressive material in the 
poem is his presentation of the matter of Offa the Angle and his 
queen. Its awkward and abrupt appearance in Beowulf has con¬ 
tinued to puzzle or disconcert scholars. Five reasons for the 
inclusion in this manner of the Offa episode have been proposed. 
First—and this is most widely agreed—to make a contrast 
between the behaviour of the violent young Angle queen and the 
altogether admirable Hygd, thereby heightening her value. 
Secondly, as mentioned above, because the poet and his hearers 
were particularly interested in Offa as being the glorious ancestor 
of some royalty of their own time. Thirdly, to draw or imply a 
contrast between the career of Heremod and that of Offa’s wife. 
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For the one passed from young virtue and promise to later 
wickedness and disaster, while the other grew from a terrifying 
youthful savage to an ideal consort to a king: and this kind of 
parallel in reverse would naturally add to the lustre of Offa’s 
queen and at the same time emphasize the badness of Heremod 
who is himself particularly in contrast with Beowulf. This is the 
explanation by which Professor Bonjour seeks to present the 
episode of Offa as contributing artistically to the poem as an 
organic unity^. Fourthly, there may be, as Professor Bonjour 
argues in his section entitled “Beowulf's inglorious youth,” the 
intention to heighten Beowulf’s heroic stature by emphasizing 
his early period of sluggishness and ineffectual unimportance: 

Hean waes lange, 

8wa h 3 rDe Geata beam godne ne tealdon, 

ne hyne on medobence micles wyriSne 

drihten Wedera gedon wolde; 

swySe wendon pat he sleac ware, 

a8eling unfrom. (11. 2183-8) 

This would suggest to an audience familiar with the folk- 
tradition of Offa a laudatory comparison which would do honour 
to both. Fifthly, as has been noticed earlier, there is the pos¬ 
sibility that King Offa of Mercia was—directly or indirectly— 
the poet’s inspiration here. 

Yet none of these proposals entirely mitigates the apparent 
awkwardness of this sudden and unprepared introduction of 
Offa’s firoward queen at 11. 1931b ff.; and many will think that 
this has been done without even mentioning her name, as will 
appear below. Of the many textual adjustments which have been 
suggested to get over this difficulty, I think that the least happy 
is the invention by Grein of a lady incredibly named Modprydo. 
This device was incorporated into his text by Klaeber in his 
third edition: and his well-merited prestige has led to its adoption 
without query by a number of scholars. Professor Bonjour heads 
his section dealing with this episode “The Story of Modthrytho, 
the Wife of Offa”; and Joan Blomfield, in her excellent paper on 
the “Style and Structure of Beowulf” noticed earlier, mentions 
this ugly phantom Modthrytho as a character in the poem. 
The MS. reading is mod frySo wseg: and I have little doubt that 

^ Op. cit. pp. 64-6. 
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Mr K, Sisam is right in regarding the two forms mod and Pry^ 
as elements of one compound abstract noun modprydo meaning 
“violence of character” or “pride of spirit”: for she who 
modprydo wseg, “showed violence of character,” is nameless in 
the MS. because, as Mr Sisam proposes, some passage has been 
lost in the copying. No doubt the queen’s name was of that 
fairly common type consisting of a compound ending in -Pryd, 
such as Mdelpryd (St Etheldreda). The scribe, as Mr Sisam 
suggests, watching the alliteration, allowed his eye to go lower 
down the folio from a half-line ending in the queen’s name which 
ended in -Pryd to 1931b. Thus some lines were lost between the 
present 1931a and 1931b which contained an introduction of 
the account of Offa’s queen -pryd^. The fact that Drida appears 
in the Vitse duorum Offarum may, however, be thought to justify 
Professor Schucking (whose text Chambers here followed) in 
reading Mod pryde ne wasg “she (Hygd) did not manifest the 
pride of Thryth.” Professors von Schaubert and Bobbie retain 
the MS. reading with Thryth as the queen (or thrytho) by taking 
mod prydo wasg as “ Thryth(o) showed pride.” But neither of these 
interpretations avoids the real difficulty of the sudden transition 
of subject, though Sedgefield could be right in believing that the 
poet and his audience would not have felt this abruptness 
because they possessed the necessary knowledge. 

Although Earle’s hypothesis of Oflfa of Mercia as the poet’s 
patron may be rightly generally rejected, there is one small piece 
of evidence in favour of his idea that the Beowulf poet was in 
some way referring to the Mercian queen, whose name was in 
fact Cynepryd. For, if Professor Bruce Bickins’s note of 1936 is 
right^, the real queen of Mercia may have “ shown pride ” in fact. 
She is the only known example of an Anglo-Saxon queen who 
issued her own coins with her image and superscription on them: 
Cyriedryd Regina. 

Recent discussions of this crucial passage will be found in 
Professor Bobbie’s Beowulf and Judith (pp. 214-16), and in my 

^ Sir William Craigie had as long ago as 1923 suggested that owing to the 
misplacing of a leaf the text had become muddled (in Phxlologica, n). This was 
followed up in 1946 in ftlr Sisam’s “Notes on O.E. Poetry” {R.E.S. xxi, 266-7) 
with the solution here accepted. 

• See “Queen Cynethr^h of Mercia” in Proc. of the Leeds PhUosoph. Soe. 
toL IV, pt. I. 
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edition of Beowulf (pp. 215 and 275 in the Glossary under 
modprytfo). As a parallel to the phrase modprydo wseg Mr Sisam 
(ioc. dt.) cites liygepryde waeg “showed insolence of character” 
from Genesis 2238 b, and compares for the type of noun the use 
of modpracu in Beowulf, 1. 385. A valuable discussion of the 
whole episode is Dr S. Stefanovid’s paper ‘Zur Offa-ThrySo- 
episode im Beowulf” of 1934'. 

(iii) The Fight at Finnsburg 

Both the study of the problems of the harmonizing of the 
account in the Finn episode of Beowulf and in the Finn Fragtnent, 
and those of their historical value if any, have received plenty 
of attention of late years, as will be seen from the bibliography to 
this supplement. But, on the whole, the views of Chambers and 
Lawrence, as set forth in detail in this book, have held the field 
substantially, despite so much new speculation. I doubt indeed 
if Chambers would—even at this date—wish much to modify his 
refusal (quoted at the opening of the supplement) to attempt 
anything further in his second edition on this subject. A few of the 
more significant speculations, however, must be briefl,y noticed. 

In 1940 Professor Ritchie Girvan gave his British Academy 
Lecture on Finnsburuh, providing some new and exciting ideas 
and reviving some old ones*. He believes that there was some 
telescoping of the two fights: first, the initial attack by Finn’s 
men upon Hnaef and his followers, and secondly the later slaying 
of Finn and his men by the followers of Hengest. In this way 
he is able to explain the presence of the same two warriors Oslaf 
(the Ordlaf of the Fragment) and Guplaf both at the slaying of 
Hnaef with which the Fragment deals, and at the final annihilation 
of Finn and his men described at the close of the Finn episode. 
For he supposes that Hengest, who had taken over the leadership 
of the Healfdene on the death of Hn^f, took no part in the killing 
of Finn because he and his followers had themselves been slain 
by Finn before that time as a penalty for the breaking of the 
pact of peace implied in Hengest’s acceptance of the sword nar¬ 
rated at 11. 1142-5. He believes that the “Danish” chiefs Oslaf 

^ Engl. Stud, lxix, 15-31. 

• See Ptoc. of the BriU Academy^ acxvi, 327-60* 
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(Ordlaf) and GuJ^laf had not been among the original followers 
of Hnaef, but had come to Finnsburg after the killing of Hengest 
for the set purpose of exacting vengeance for this deed by de¬ 
vising the fight which brought about the slaughter of Finn and 
all his men. This hypothesis, exonerating Hengest completely 
from any share in the killing of Finn, entirely gets rid of the 
so much talked-of “tragic dUemma” of Hengest and his inward 
conflict between the duty of vengeance for his slain leader Hnaef 
and that of good faith in observing the terms of the treaty by 
which he had undertaken to become a member of Finn’s comi- 
tatus as described in 11. 1085-94. At the same time, of course, 
it would take away those elements which have made Hengest a 
“tragic hero”—at least to the modern reader of the poem. But, 
on the other hand, this assumption removes the difficulty of 
supposing that the poet of Beowulf had presented with special 
sympathy to an audience manifestly admiringly interested in the 
Danes a man of the “Half-Danes” who had been guilty of the 
deliberate slaying of the lord (F inn ) whom he had sworn to 
serve—though Hengest would still be something of an oath- 
breaker by his acceptance of the sword mentioned above. 
Professor Girvan too, as noticed in the introduction to this 
chapter, lends his support to the older view that the Healfdene 
of 1. 1069, whose leader Hengest became on the death of Hnsef, 
were themselves Eotan (or Eote or “Eotens”)--Jutes. Now this 
identification makes it again possible to believe that Hengest in 
Beowulf was in fact the Hengest of history who conquered Kent. 
To this it may be added, as mentioned at the opening of the 
chapter, that I attempted to show^ that the Hengest of Beowulf, 
like the king of Old and early Middle English tradition, was both 
an exile and a mercenary. For the wrecca of 1. 1137 may be 
Hengest; and the Healfdene may have been a band of Jutes in 
the service of the Danes in whose feud with the Frisians they 
took part, even though Finn’s men were also Jutes in his service 
as ruler of the Frisians. There may have been two Jutish groups 
—the one in Danish service called Healfdene at 1.1069 and Dene 
at 1. 1090, and the other under Finn who ruled the Frisians. 
Though the attempt to identify the Hengest of history with that 

^ See my ed. of Beoundf, pp. 52-3. 
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of Beovmlf has of late found little favour, his presence in the 
poem addressed to an English audience would seem more natural 
than the supposition that he was merely the poet’s fiction. It is 
worth noticing, perhaps, that so careful and exact a historian as 
Sir Frank Stenton seems to imply a link between the Hengest of 
Old English poetry and the historical tradition in this comment: 
“Their later history [of Hengest and Horsa] was a matter of 
tradition, not record, and there are indications that, in part at 
least, it had been handed down in alliterative verse'.” It is not 
really difficult to believe that two distinct groups of Jutes could 
find themselves engaged in a blood-feud because of the quarrel 
of their respective lords. There is indeed an historical parallel in 
the deadly fight in which kinsmen were on opposite sides between 
King Cynewulf of Wessex and his enemy Cyneheard described in 
the Anylo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 755*. 

Professor Kemp Malone has continued to agree with the view 
that Hengest had no share in the slaying of Finn described in 
the final lines of the Finn episode, as he had done as early as 
1923 in his The Literary Hisi<yry of Hamlet (pp. 20-3), though his 
interpretation of 11. 1142-5 is quite different*. But he regards 
Healfdene as the survival of an older and original name for the 
Danish royal house of the Scyldingas (after Hrothgar’s father 
Healfdene): cf. 1090 and 1158. 

The speculations of Professors Girvan and Malone have been 
very ably challenged in favour of the by now orthodox and 
traditional account of the whole matter of Finnsburg given by 
Chambers in this book, by Professor A. G. Brodeur in his The 
Climax of the Finn Episode published by the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, Berkeley, in 1943. The editions of Dobbie and Klaeber 
substantially accept the Chambers view, with comparatively 
minor modifications; and Professor Brodeur’s recent articles 
notably strengthen this, the now generally accepted position^. 

* Anglo-Saxon England {Oxford, 1943), p. 16. 

» Cf. my paper “A Saga of the Anglo-Saxons” in History, New Ser., xxv 
(1940), 208 £f. 

* See PA. XXV (1926), 158-9, and X (1943), 283-4. 

* Cf. A. G. Brodeur’fl Dteign and Motive tn the Finn Episode (Berkeley, 
California, 1943, and "The Structure and the Unity of Beowulf" m Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Amoc. Amer. Lxvm (1953). Particularly full are Dobbie a notes on the 
Finn episode in his od, of Btcwtdf and Judith^ especially pp* 178—83. 
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Of tte very many speculations on all aspects of the Finns- 
burg question, which cannot be discussed here, those of Professor 
Kemp Malone, who has been prolific in his investigations of both 
historical and legendary problems, have been the most stimu¬ 
lating and influential. They will be found in his papers listed in 
the bibliography. But one more possibly very valuable surmise 
must be added in passing. 

Professor John Beaty in 1934 added a note on the Finnsburg 
Fragment to his important article on “The Echo-word in Beo- 
Since, as he thinks, the chief obstacle to complete 
harmony between the Fragment and the Finn episode is the 
appearance in the Fragment of two distinct Guplafs —the one at 
1. 16 being the same Gul>laf (Dane or Half-Dane) who with Oslaf 
promoted the slaying of Finn in Beowulf, 1. 1148, and the other 
at 1. 33 of the Fragment who must be a Frisian and the father of 
the Garulf who is killed at 1. 31. Professor Beaty gets rid of this 
difficulty entirely by supposing that this Garulf Gudlafes 5wn« 
was in fact the son of Finn whose death in the earlier battle is 
mentioned in Beowulf, 11. 1072-5. This Garulf is described in 
terms which suggest a king’s heir: 

ealra serest eorSbuendra, 

as befits the son of King Finn and his queen Hildeburg. The 
word Gudlaf, it is stated, is “not a proper noun. It is a common 
noun which means * war-survivor,’ and is an echo (word) of the 
Gudlaf, proper noun, in 1. 16.” He adds: **Gudlafes (1. 33) is, 
moreover, a mere ‘kenning’ for King Finn.” After citing some 
evidence that such a compound noun as Gudlaf k quite ordinary, 
he concludes that: “ all that is known of the Finn episode and the 
Finn Fragment points to the necessity of Garulf being the son 
of Finn.” 


(iv) Folklore 

Much has been done by way of speculative parallels and 
analogues to folkloristic elements in Beowulf. Parallels have been 
sought as far away as ceremonies of exorcism in India and the 

» “The Echo-word in Beowtdf, with ft Note on the Finnsburg Fragnunt", 
in Pufr. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. XLix, 372-3. 
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legends of Mexico'. But there has also been a serious defence of 
the place of the dragon as a symbolic element in the concep¬ 
tion and structure of the poem, emphasizing Professor Tolltien’s 
well-known views, by Professor Bonjour. This he has done in 
a well-argued paper entitled “Monsters Crouching and Critics 
Rampant, or the Beowulf Dragon Debated^.” A good deal of 
matter on the attitude of the Anglo-Saxons to dragons and 
other monsters is in Professor Whitelock’s The Audience of 
Beowulf y especially pp, 72 £f., where the evid^ce of place-names 
is indicated. 

Professor James Carney, in his recent book Studies in Irish 
Literature and History already referred to in discussing the genesis 
of Beowulf in chapter III, has challenged the views on the rela¬ 
tionship of Celtic folk-tales to the poem put forward in this book. 
In the section from his considerable chapter on Beowulf entitled 
“The Folk-tale Element®,” Professor Carney strongly upholds 
those critics who, against Chambers, had maintained that there 
was a clear influence from Beowulf to the Gretiissaga in the matter 
of the Grendel story. He then argues that the Irish parallels he 
cites are older than Beowulf and that there was influence of some 
written folk-tale upon the poem. Following Dr Charles Donahue^ 
(though from a different standpoint in some respects) he points 
out that the confusion between Cain and Ham [Cam) which lies 
behind the errors originally made by the scribe of the Beowulf 
MS. in the two references to Cain as the ancestor of monsters 
(11. 107 and 1261) must have been directly due to the same 
confusion in Irish ecclesiastical documents. Further, that there 
is a direct link between the monsters listed in Beowulf, U. 111-14 
as Cain’s descendants and a similar list in mss. going back to the 
eleventh century of a much older Irish text, the Sex Aelates 
Mundi. This argument from parallels in folk-material links up 
of course with Professor Carney’s view that the poet of Beowulf 
at the close of the seventh century, being bilingual in Irish and 

• Cf. Gustav Hubener’s Beowulf, ein indischer Messerexomsmus und die 
Sachsen,” in Festschrift fiir Deutsefthein (Leipzig, 1936) (English version in 
R.E.S. xn), and Mr R. Colgrave’a “A Mexican Version of the ‘Bear's Son’ 
Folk Tale,” in J. of Amer. Folklore, Lxiv (1951). 

• See Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. LXIX, 305 ff. (1935). 

• See op. cit. pp. 89 ff. 

‘ Cf. J. of OeUic Studies, l, 167-76. 
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English, had before him as a source of much of his story the 
contemporary Irish Tain Bo Fraichl. 

Professor Carney has set in motion new lines of thought 
which may prove fruitful: but his views have not yet received 
much attention or thorough examination from those qualified 
to assess them. Meanwhile I doubt whether Chambers would 
have modified much the view of the relationships of Beowulf, 
Grettissaga and Celtic parallels set forth in this book. Yet Pro¬ 
fessor Carney’s work does indicate in a very timely way that there 
is further evidence to be examined, and that the whole set of 
problems relating to the Celtic cultural influences on Anglo-Saxon 
art and literature—which must include Beowulf—is in need of 
serious investigation by scholars familiar with both languages 
and civilizations. 

For Additional Notes to this Supplement see p. 552. 

* See Carney, op. cit. pp. 17 ff. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 

p. 4. Antoine Thomas, in the Archivum Latinitatis Medii 1924 (1925), 
pp. 232-45, gives an account of a third manuscript of the Liber Monstrorum, at 
Leyden (/s. Vosst cod. lal. oc. No. 60). Thomas dates the handwriting of this 
manuscript o. 900. The name of Hygelac is here given correctly: De liyglaco. 
Thomas assigns the composition of the treatise to England, and dates it c. 700. 

p. 9. The king, after his election by the Swedes, had to make a progress 
through the provinces (the Eriksgata) and be received at each Thing. See Lot de 
Vealrogothie {Westgota-Lagcn) traduite et annolee par L. Beauchet, Paris, 1894, 
pp. 200-2; p. 434; R. Kjellen, Om Eriksgalan, Upsala, 1889, p. 7; C. J. Schlyter, 
Juridiska Afhandlingar, Upsala, 1836, pp. 20-1; Montelius in vol. i of Sverigea 
historia, 1877, p. 462. 

The right of confirming the king is thus recorded in the Law«book of the 
Vestergotar. “The Swedes have the right to elect and also to reject the king.... 
A Thing of all the Gdtar must be called before him. When the king comes to 
the Thing, he must swear that he will be faithful to all the Gdtar, and that he 
will not break the righteous laws of our land {aik allum golum Irolekan svxria at 
han akal eigh rxl lagk a landi vorn bryla). After that the law>man is first to 
declare him king....” 

This could be more than a mere formality, apparently. We read that “the 
tenth king was Rangvaldr who was proud and haughty.. .and as he was wanting 
in respect to all the Vestergotar, he fell by a shameful death.” 

p. 17. For the reasons for attributing the mounds at Leire to the Stone or 
Bronze Ages, see Olrik, Hdtedigtning, i, 191 (Heroic Legends, p. 328) and the 
authorities there quoted. 

p. 19. The connection of the name Roskilde with Hrothgar remains disputed. 
That the element Ros in other place names signifies “Horse” is urged by J. B. 
Leffler (Les Pierres Tumulaires de la Cathidrale de Roskilde, 1885, p. xiii). In the 
later Middle Ages Roskilde was often interpreted as "Spring of Roses.” A 
fifteenth-century bishop of Roskilde is addressed Tu nornen clarum Iractaa de 
fonts roearum (Langebek, Scriptores, vin, 473). The fourteenth-century town 
seal shows three roses swimming in a fountain (see Henry Petersen, livor laa 
Kongagaarden i Roskilde, in Hiatorisk Tidsskrifl, Kjobenhavn ((Sjette R»kke), 
1890, II, 353-4). On the other hand, the connection with Hrothgar is not im¬ 
possible. Roskilde, like the Roe of Saxo, must then be referred to the form 
Hrot(r), which we must regard as a shortened form of HroJgeirr or Hrdarr 
(^Hrodgar). Some, however, regard Hroi(r) as a distinct name, derived from 
Hr66vir. But see Bjbrkman, Eigennamen im Beowulf, 1920, p. 74. 

p. 34. Six of the drawings are certainly from the pen of Matthew Paris, and 
his authorship of the Vitx is being maintained afresh by Prof. Griiner and others. 
See J. Schick, Die Urquelle der Offa-Konstame-Sage, in Britannica (Max Forster 
zum sechxigsten Oeburtstage), 1929, p. 41. For the six drawings, see .M. R. James, 
The Drawings of Malthew Paris, in The Fourteenth Volume of the Walpole Society, 
1925-6, pp. 21-3. 
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Additional rwtes 


p. 47. Of cooTBs the loog winter nights give the uncanny visitor scope for 
his activities: and Boer is right in pointing out that, in certain allied stories, it 
is at Yule that the ghost-demon appears. But Boer agrees {English Studies, 
Amsterdam, v, 106) that we cannot build on this any theory of a divine helper 
such as Kemble and Mullenhofi imagined. 

p. 94. ialond probably does not mean “island.” Boer {English Studies, v, 
113) disputes this. But the use of ialond, ialond to signify simply land near (but 
not necessarily quite surrounded by) water is well authenticated in Old English. 
It survives in names of peninsulas, “Portland Island,” “HayUng Island”; as 
late as the sixteenth century Norway could be called an “island.” The word 
ialond would suit excellently the great tract of land almost surrounded by the 
sea, by the Gotaelf and by Lake Wener, where we may imagine the palace of 
Beowiilf as staoding. 


p. 101. Dr H. V. Routh objects to my argument that the scenery arouud 
Leire does not show that remarkable likeness to the Grendel-lake which Sarrazin 
claimed for it: 


Sarrazin has argued that Grendel’s lair was really to be foondinRoskilde 

fiord, whereat Prof. Chambers objects that though there may have been 

fewer cultivated fields and more beech trees, ‘the scenery may have been 

less tame, but can hardly have been less peaceful.’ The scenery can well 

have been immeasurably less peaceful. The professor forgets the effect of 

uiKlcared forest growth. Even now Canadian forests present in places an 

mdescribably weird and disquieting appearance, with their tangle of 

undergrowth and fallen trees, and these jungles can be found in quite 

civUized districts, not far from established townships.” {Ood. Man and Evic 
Poetry, n, 19.) r v » r 


But tho grave-mouDds, going back to the Stone Age, show that the country 
round Leire had already been inhabited for thousands of years in Hrothgar's day* 
The comparison with uncleared Canadian forest, even in places where townships 
ere now being pushed up near to that uncleared forest, is not quite to the point. 
The district round Leire may well have been much more thickly inhabited in the 
sixth century, when Leire was the centre of a great kingdom, than it is to-day, 
when Leire is an insignificant village. Dr Routh goes on (following the descrip¬ 
tion in Beowulf itself) to speak of Grendel'a lair as surrounded by ‘‘wolf-cliffs” 
bleak crags, “caverns.” Does he seriously argue that cliffs, crags and caverns 
were to be found in this district about a.d. 600f If not, what is the use of trying 
to defend Sarrazin s argument that the description in Beowulf shows a local 
knowledge such as argues a Scandinavian poet who knew the locality? 

p. 177. Mr Bruce Dickins suggests that trog should be rendered trencher “in 
which sense the word is still preserved in the strongly Scandinavian dialect of 
Shetland. Anyway the trog is part of the regular equipment of a witch wife 
bent on destroying heroes. See Beimskringla, Saga of Harold Hardrada, cap. 83; 
Lazd^da Saga, cap. 48. 


p. 201. Another copy of this roll is in the library of Canterbury University 
College, Christchurch, New Zealand. An edition and translation of it has been 
published by Prof. Arnold Wall, Handbook to the Maude Boll, Whitcombe and 
Tombs, Ltd«, 1919. I am indebted to Prof* Wall for drawing my attention to 
this oopy. 
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p. 252. “The warrior who put the sword into Hengcst’s bosom was Hun- 
lafing. But Prof. Malone has urged that the poet of Heowitlf “never uses a 
patronymio except in connexion with the true name,” and that therefore we 
must, with Olrik, interpret Hunlafing os the name of a sword, not as an (other¬ 
wise unknown) eon of Hunlaf. See his article in xun, 300-4. 

p. 306. OrendUs mere. Mr G. M. Young writes: 

"Orendle* mere in the Ham Landbook may safely be added to the 
number of marshy sites. The region in which it lies is known to geologists 
as the Vale of Ham. and the more itself can bo placed exactly, in a va'ley 
bottom, now atreamloss but still spongy after rain. The northern boundary 
of Ham running down this valley makes a small right-angled turn a little 
to the east of I^wer Spray Copse. At this point, J inch to the right of the 
y in 5pray (1 inch Ordnance .'.ap). a kink in the hedge and the colour of 
the ground indicate the site of a hllcd-up pond. Two tracks, coming from 
the east and the north (the latter is called Oiddyke Lane) and converging 
at the site, suggest that the mere continued in use in mediaeval times as 
a watering place for cattle. It is known that this district is much drier 
now than in early times: under wetter conditions the 'alley must have 
been boggy, with a rivulet running down it after rain and forming small 
pools —umdu mere and grendlts mere.” 

pp. 309-10. Ekwall {English River-Names, 1928, p. 180) derives the Grindle 
orGreendale Brook from grene “green” and Jxl “valley.” He agrees tliat the 
name is not likely to be derived from grand, “gravel,” sand, “while I must take 
leave to differ from Chambers in his statement that ‘there is no particular sug¬ 
gestion of sand or gravel about this modest little brook.”’ Which shows that 
even personal inspection of details does not always produce unanimity. See also 
Zachrisson in Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen, p. 42. 

p. 333, footnote 3. Ekwall (A nyha, Beiblatt, xxxni, 181) argues that Gotland 
is a quite satisfactory way for Alfred in Orosius to have rendered the word 
Jhtland, as he heard it from the Norseman Ohthere. “He could hardly,” writes 
Ekwall, “use the spelling Geotland, for that would bo read with a diphthong eo." 
Ekwall’e point is that the spelling jeo in Old Engli.«h was not merely a scribal way 
of expressing jo, but, often at least, did signify a real diphtbongization. 

My point is that when Ohthere spoke of Yule he would say jo/: but Alfred 
would write jeo/; and by exactly the same process I should expect that Alfred 
would render Ohthere’s Jotland by Geotland, wTiting (and probably pronouncing) 
a diphthong. For, as Englishmen who have to struggle with the impurity of their 
vowels know, it is very difficult to pronounce a pure vowel in a place where we 
habitually diphthongize it. It is of course possible that Alfred had a better ear 
than I have given him credit for, and in that case would have written, as Ekwall 
and Bjorkman argue, Gotland. 

If so, there remains no difficulty whatsoever in the interpretation of Gotland 
as Jutland; I did not wish to shirk what could reasonably be held to be a diffi¬ 
culty; but, if there is none, so much the better for my argument. 

p. 383. “the ship as it now stands consists of the original woodwork.” This 
is DO longer true, as it has now proved possible, from the fragments discovered, to 
reconstruct the prow. 
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Additional notes 


Part VI, chapter I. Dr J- B. Bessinger, whose recorded recitation of Csedmon’i 
Hymn is referred to in connexion with the reconstructed Sutton Hoo harp, now at 
the University of Toronto, is publishing in Spuulum for 1958 a Supplement to 
Professor Magoun’s invaluable “Chronological Bibliography to the Sutton Hoo 
Ship-burial” {Specvlum for 1954). He has also published in the JJniversiiy of 
Toronto Quarterly (January 1958) an important paper too late for discussion here 
entitled “ Beowulf and the Harp at Sutton Hoo," which attempts an examina¬ 
tion of the musical art of the poem as related to the art-styles of the Sutton Hoo 
find. 

Some new Light may soon be thrown on Hrothgar’s palace of Heorot as a 
result of the excavation of the palace and some administrative buildings of the 
seat of King Edwin of Northumbria at Old Yeavering in Northumberland. So 
far only general press notices have appeared of this discovery in 1956, but Mr 
B. Hopc'Taylor, who took a leading part in the discoveries, may soon publish 
an authoritative account. Though probably only traces and measurements of the 
buildings (which seem to have been of three periods in the seventh century) 
may be established, these show a highly developed Anglo-Saxon art of planning 
and building at a date perhaps a little earlier than that of Beowulf. 

Part VI, chapter II. An interesting new approach to the general problem of the 
text of Beoundf is made by Dr John Nist in his paper “Textual Elements in the 
Beowulf Manuscript” in the Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters for 1957. For this is a first attempt to apply some of the new techniques 
of current linguistic science to Beowulf. 

Part VI, chapter III. Though nothing can certainly be concluded as to the 
relations (if any) between the Latin epic and Beowulf despite a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion, there is a useful and somewhat full examination of this whole question 
in Dr T. B. Haber’s book A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid 
(Princeton, 1931). 

Supplementary Bibliography. A new monthly, Ahstraets of English Studies, to 
include summary notices of all matters in periodicals, with index, is issued by 
Colorado University (Boulder, Colorado) from January 1958. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BEOWULF AND 

FINN SB URG 


I remptnber it was with extreme difficulty that I could brio? my master to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the word opinion, or how a point could be disputable; because 
reason taught us to affirm or deny only where we are certain; and beyond our 
knowledge we cannot do either. So that controversies, wranglings, disputes, and 
positiveness in false or dubious proposition.? are evils unknown among the 
Z7ouj//inAnms....ne would laugh that a creature pretending to reason should value 
itself upon the knowledge of other people’s conjectures, and in things, where that 
knowledge, if it were certain, could be of no use.... 

I bave often since reflected what destruction such a doctrine would make In 
the libraries of Europe. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

The following items are (except in special cases) not included in this 
bibliography: 

(a) Articles dealing with single passages in Beowulf, or two passages only, 
in cases where they have already been recorded under the appro¬ 
priate passage in the footnotes to the text, or in the glossary, of 
my revision of Wyatt’s edition. 

{b) Articles dealing with the emendation or interpretation of single pas¬ 
sages, in cases where such emendations have been withdrawn by 
their author himself. 

(c) Purely popular paraphrases or summaries. 

(d) Purely personal protests (e.g.. P.B.B. xxi,436),howeTer well founded, 

in which no point of scholarship is any lonjer involved. 

Books dealing with other subjects, but illustrating Beowulf, present a difB- 
culty. Such books may have a value for Beowulf students, even though the 
author may never refer to our poem, and have occasionally been included in 
previous bibliographies. But, unless Beowulf is closely concerned, these books 
are not usually mentioned below: such enumeration, if carried out consistently, 
would clog a bibliography already all too bulky. Thus, Siecke s Drackenkdmpfc 
does not seem to come within the scope of this bibliography, because the author 
is not concerned with Beowulf's dragon. 

Obviously every general discussion of Old English metre must concern 
itself largely with Beowulf: for such treatises the student is referred to the 
section Melrik of Brandi’s Bibliography (Paula Ordr.); and. for Old English 
heroic legend in general, to the Bibliography of my edition of 

Many scholars, e.g. Heinzel, have put into their reviews of the books of 
others, much original work which might well have formed the material for 
independent articles. Such reviews are noted as weighty, ’ but it must not 
be supposed that the reviews not so marked are negligible; unless of some value 
to scholarship, reviews are not usually mentioned below. 

The title of any book, article or review which I have not seen and verified 

is denoted by the sign 
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§ 1. Periodicals. 

§ 2. Bibliographies. 

§ 3. The M3 and its transcripts. 

§ 4. Editions. 

§ 5. Concordances, etc. 

§ 6. Translations (including early summaries). 

§ 7. Textual criticism and interpretation. 

§ 8. Questions of literary history, date and authorship. Beoumlf in the 
light of history, archaeology^, heroic legend, mythology and folk-lore. 
§ 9. Style and Grammar. 

§ 10. Metre. 


§1. PERIODICALS 

The periodicals most frequently quoted are: 

A./,d.A. = An 2 eiger fiir deutsches Alterthum. Berlin, 1876 etc. 

A.f.n.F.-Ar]nr for nordisk Filologi. Christiania, Lund, 1883 etc. Quoted 
according to tke original numbering. 

Anglia. Halle, 1878 etc. 

ArcA*v=Herrigs Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Littera- 
turen. Elberfeld, Braunschweig, 1846 etc. Quoted according to the original 
numbering. 

= Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung. Berlin, 1880 eic. 

Engl. Stud. = Englieche Studien. Heilbronn, I^eipzig, 1877 etc. 

Germania. Wien, 1856-92. 

/.F.=Indogermani8che Forschungen. Strassburg, 1892 etc. 

d.(£.)(?.PA. = Journal of (English and) Germanic Philology. Bloomington, 
Urbana, 1897 etc. 

Lit. Cbi. =Literari3ches Centralblatt. Leipzig, 1851 etc. 

Literaturblatl fiir germanische und romanische Philologie. HeObronn, Leipzig, 
1880 etc. 

Modem Language Notes. Baltimore, 1886 etc. Quoted by the page, 
not tke column. 

Jf.L.i?. i=The Modem Language Review. Cambridge, 1906 etc, 

Mod. Phil. ^Modern Philology. Chicago, 1903 etc. 

Morsbache Studien zur englischen Philologie. Halle, 1897 etc. 

P.iS.B. =Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Spracbe u. Litteratur. Halle, 
1874 etc. 

Pub. Mod. Lang. Aesoc. Amer.=Publications of the Modem Language Assooi* 
ation of America. Baltimore, 1889 etc. 

Z.f.d.A. =Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum. Leipzig, Berlin, 1841 etc. 

Z./.d.Ph. =Zacber8 Zeitschrift fiir deutscbe Philologie. Halle, 1869 etc. 

Z./.«5.G. =:Zeitschrift fur die osterreichischen Gymnasien. Wien, 1850 etc. 

The titles of other periodicals are given with suffioient fulness for easy 

identification. 

^ Archsological works bearing less directly upon Beowulf are enumerated 

in Appendix P; that enumeration is not repeated nere. 
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Bibliographies: the MS 

52 . BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Bibliographies have been published from time to time as a supplement to 
Anglia-, also in the Jahresberichi iibtr...gtrman. Philologie; by Garnett in his 
TraMlation, 1882 etc.; and will be found in 

Wulker’s Orundriss (with very useful abstracts), 1885, pp. 245 etc. 

Clark Hall's Tranclation, 1901, 1911. 

Eolthausen’s Beowulf, 1906, 1009. 1913, 1919. 

Brandi’s Engliache Literalur, in PauU (?rdr.(2), n, 1015-24 (full, but not 
so reliable as Holthausen’s). 

Sedge6eld’s Beowulf. 1910. 1913 (carefully selected). 

An excellent critical bibliography of Beoitfuf/-translation3 up to 1903 is that 
of Tinker: see under § 6, Translations. 

§3. THE MS AND ITS TRANSCRIPTS 

Beowulf fills S. 120 (132)a to 198 (201)6 of the British Museum ms Cotton 
VitelliusA. XV. 

Beowulf is written in two hands, the first of which goes to 1. 1939. This hand 
was identified by Prof. Sedgefietd {Beowulf, Introduction, p. xiv, footnote) with 
that of the piece immediately preceding Beowulf in the ms, and by Mr Kenneth 
Sisam, in 1916, with that of all three immediately preceding pieces: the 
ChrisUypher fragment, the JVonders of the East, and the Letter of Alexander on 
the Vlondera of India. The pieces preceding these, however (the Soltloquiesof 
S. Augustine, the Gospel of Nicodemus, Salomon and Saturn), are certainty not 
in the same hand, and their connection with the Beowulf-us is simply due to 
the bookbinder. 

From I. 1939 to the end, Reowuf/is written in a second hand, thicker and less 
elegant than the first. This second hand seems to bo clearly identical with that 
in which the poem of Judith, immediately following Beowulf, is written. This 
was pointed out by Sievers in 1872 {Z.f.d.A. xv, 457), and has never. I think, 
been disputed (cf. Sisam, p. 337; FOrster, p. 31). Nevertheless the two poems 
have probably not always formed one book. For the last page of Beoumlf was 
apparently once the last page of the volume, to judge from its battered con¬ 
dition, whilst Judith is imperfect at the beginning. And there are trifling 
differences, c.g. in the frequency of the use of contractions, and the form of 
the capital H. 

This identity of the scribe of the second portion of Beowulf and the Judith 
scribe, together with the identity (pointed out by Mr Sisam) of the scribe of 
the first portion of Beoumlf and the scribe of the three preceding works, is 
important. A detailed comparison of these texts will throw light upon the 
characteristics of the scribes. 

That the three preceding works are in the same hand as that of the first 
Beowulf scribe was again announced, independently of Mr Sisam, by Prof. Max 
Fbrster, in 1919. Sievers had already in 1871 arrived at the same result (see 
Fbrster, p. 35, note) but had not published it. 

It seems to me in the highest degree improbable that the Beovmlf w 
has lost iU ending, as Prof. Forster thinks (pp. 82, 88). Surely nothing could 
be better the eonolusion of the poem as it stands in the us: that the 
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casual loss of a number of leaves could have resulted in so satisfactory a con* 
elusion is, I think, not conceivable. Moreover, the scribe has crammed as much 
material as possible into the last leaf of Beowulf, making his lines abnormally 
long, and using contractions in a way he does not use them elsewhere. The 
only reason for this must be to avoid running over into a new leaf or quire: 
there could be no motive for this crowded page if the poem had ever run on 
beyond it. 

There is pretty general agreement that the date of the Beowulf-isa is about 
the year 1000, and that it is somewhat more likely to be before that date than 
after. 

The Beowulf-iiS was injured in the great Cottonian fire of 1731, and the 
edges of the parchment have since chipped away owing to the damage then 
sustained. Valuable assistance can therefore be derived from the two tran- 
scripts now preserved in the Royal Library of Copenhagen, made in 1787, 
when the ms was much less damaged. 

A. Poema anglosaxonicum de rebus gestis Banonim...fecit exserihi 

Londini a.d. MDCCLXxxvn Grimus Johannis Thorkelin. 

B. Poema anglosaxonicum de Dauorum rebus gestis...exscripsit Grimus 

Johannis Thorkelin. Londini MDCCLXxxvn. 

The first description of the Beovmlf-iss is in 1705 by H. Wanlex {Librorum 
SepUntrio7ialium...C(Ualogus, pp. 218-19, Oioni®, forming vol. n of Eickea’ 
Thesaurus). Two short extracts from the M3 are given by WanJey. He describes 
the poem as telling of the wars qum Beowulfua quidam Danua, ex regio SegU 
dingorum alirpe orlua, gesait contra jSuect^ reguloa. The text was printed by 
Thokeelin in 1815, and the ms was collated by Conybeabb, who in his 
lUuatrationa (1826) issued 19 pages of corrections of Thorkelin. These cor» 
rectiona were further corrected by J. M. Kemble in 1837 (Letter to M. Francisque 
Michel, in Michel’s Bibliothlque Anglo-Saxonne, pp. 20, 61-8). Meantime 
Kemble’s text had been issued in 1833, based upon his examination of the ms. 
The MS was also seen by Teobpe (in 1830: Thorpe’s text was not published 
till 1855) and by Grundtvio (pub. 1861). A further collation was that of 
E. KQlbino in 1876 (Zur Beovulf-handschrift, Archiv, lvi, 91-118). Kolbing’s 
collation proves the superiority of Kemble’s text to Grundtvig’s. Line for line 
transcripts of the MS were those of Holder, Wiilker and Zupitza: 

1881 Holder, A. Beowulf. Bd. i. Abdruck der Handschrift. Freiburg n. 
Tubingen. (|18dl. from collation made in 1875.) Reviews: Kolbing, 
Engl. Stud, vn, 488; Kluge, Literaturblait, 1883, 178; Wiilker, Lit, Cbl. 
1882, 1035-6. 

1882. 2 Aafl. 

1895. 3 Aufl. Reviews: Dieter, Angiia,Be»6kzf<, VI, 260-1; Brandi, 
Z.f.d.A. XL, 90. 

1881 WuLEEB, R. P. Beowulf: Text nach der handschrift, in Grein’s BibliotMe, 

1,18-148. 

1882 ZiTFiTZA, J. Beowulf. Autotypes of the unique Cotton MS. Vitellius A 

xv; with a transliteration and notes. Early EngliaH Text Society, 
London. Reviews: Trautmaim, Anglia, vn, Arueiger, 41; Kolbing, 
Engl. Stud, vn, 482 etc.; Vamhagen, A.f.d.A. x, 304; Sievers, Lit. CoL 
18S4, 124. 
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Further discussion of the ms by 

1890 Davidson, C. Differences between the scribes of Beowulf. M.L.N. v 
43-4; McClumpua, C., criticizes the above, M.L.N. v, 123; reply bv 
Davidson, M.L.N. v, 189-90. ‘ ^ • 

1910 Lamb, Evelyn H. “Beowulf”: Hemming of Worcester. Nol&a and 
Queries, Ser. xi, vol. i, p. 26. (Worthless. An assertion, unsupported 
by any evidence, that both the hands of the Beowulf ms are those of 
Hemming of Worcester, who flourished c. 1096.) 

1916 SiSAM, K. The Beowulf Manuscript. M.L.R. xi, SS-S-?. (Very important 
Gives results of a scrutiny of the other treatises in il/S VilMiiis A.XV 
(see above) and shows, among other things, that the Beowulf MS 
before reaching the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, was (in 1563) in those of 
Lawrence Nowell, the Elizabethan Anglo-Saxon scholar.) 

1919 FCrster. Max. Die Beowulf-Handschrift, Leipzig, Berirhte der Sachs. 

Akad. der Wissenschaflen, Bd. 71. (An excellent and detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the problems of the ms, quite independent of that of 
Mr Sisam, whose results it confirms.) Review: Schroder, A.f.d.A. XL, 
85-6. 

1920 Rypins, S. I. The Beowulf Codex. Mod. Phil, xvn, 541-8 (promising 

further treatment of the problems of the ms). 

The MS of Finnsburg has been lost. See above, p. 245. 


§ 4. EDITIONS OF BEOWULF AND FINNSBURG 

1706 Hickes, G. Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus. Oxoni®. 
(Vol. I, 192-3, text of Finnsburg Fragment.) 

1814 CONYBEARE, J. J. The Battle of Finsborough, in Bryd"cs’ British 
Bibliographer, vol. rv, pp. 261-7; No. xv (Text. Latin translation, and 
free verse paraphrase in English; some brief notes). 

1816 Thobkeltn, G. J. De Danorum rebus gestis secul. in et iv. Pocma 

Danicum dialecto Anglo-Saionica. (Copenhagen, with Lat. transl.) 
Reviews: See §7, Textual Critici'im, 1815, Grundtvig; also Dansk 
Lilttralur-Tidende, 1815, 401-32, 437-^6, 461-2 (defending Thorkclin 
against Grundtvig); Iduna, vn, 1817, 133-59; Monlhb/ Review, lxxxi, 
1816, 516-23; tJenaische Literalur-Zcilung, 1816, ErgamungsbUHter, 
353-65 (summary in Wiilker’s Qrundriss, p. 252); Outzen in Kieler 
Blatter, 1818, see § 8, below. 

1817 Rase, R. K. Angelsaksisk 8progl®re. Stockholm (pp. 163-6 contain 

Beowulf, 11. 53-114, with commentary). 

1820 Text of Finnsburg, given by Gbundtvio in Bjowulfs Drape, pp. xl-xiv. 
1826 Text of Finnsburg, and of large portions of Beowulf, given in Conybeare’s 
IllustratioTis. See § 5, Translations. 

1833 Kemble, J. M. Beowulf, the Travellers Song, and the Battle of Finnes- 
burh, edited with a glossary...and an historical preface. London. 

1835. Second edit. 

1847 ScHALDEMOSB, F. Beo-wulf og Scopes Wid9i9...med Over8®ttel.3e. 
Kjobenhavn. (Follows Kemble’s text of 1835: Text and transl. of 
Finnsburg also given, pp. 161-4.) 1851, Reprinted. 

1849 BIlipstein, L. F. Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. New York. (Selections 
from Beowulf, n, 227-61: Text of Finnsburg, 426-7.) 

1860 Ettmulleb, L. Engla and Seaxna scopas and boceras. Quedlinburg 
u. Leipzig. (Text of large portions of Beowulf, with Finnsburg, 
pp. 05-131.) 

1856 Thobpb, B. The A.S. poems of Beowulf, the scop or pleeman’s tale, and 
Finnesburg, with a l^ral translation...Oxford. |1875, Reprinted. 
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1857 Gretn, C. W. M. Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Powie, i. Oottinaen 
(pp. 255-343, Beovulf, Ueberfall in Finnsburg). 

1861-4. Bd, m, iv. Sprachachatz. 

1861 Rieoer, M. Alt-u. angelaachsisches Lesebuch. Giessen. (DerEampfzn 
Finnsburg, pp. 61-3: aus dem Beovulf, 68-82.) 

1861 GRONDTVfo, N. F. S. Beowulfea Beorh eller Bjovulfs-Drapen. Kisben- 
bavn, London. (The Finnsburg Fragment is inserted in the text of 
Beowulf, after I. 1106.) 

1863 Heyne, M. Beovulf, mit ausfiihrlichem Glossar. Paderbom. (Anhang: 
Der Ueberfall in Finnsburg.) Reviews: Grein, lAU Cbl. 1864, 137-1; 
Holtzmann, Germania, vin, 506-7. 

1868 . {2 Aufl. Review: Rieger, Z./.d.PA. n. 371-4. 

1873. 3 Aufl. Review: Sievers, Lit Cbl. 1873, 662-3, brief but 
severe. 

1879. 4 Aufl. [in this, Kolbing’a collation of 1876 was utilized; see 
p. 82]. Reviews: Brenner, Engl. Stud, rv, 135-9; Gering, 
Z.f.d.Ph. XII, 122-5. 

1867 Grein, C. W. M. Beovulf, nebst den Fragmenten Finnsburg u. Valdere. 
Cassel u. Gottingen. 

1875 Ettmuller, L. Carmen deBedvulfi,Gautarumregis,rebuspraeclaregestis 

atque interitu, quale fuerit antequam in manus interpolatoris, monachi 
Vestsaxonici, inciderat. (Ziiricb. University Programme. The additions 
of the “interpolator” being omitted, the edition contains 2896 lines 
only.) Reviews: Schonbach, A.f.d.A. m, 36-46; JSucMer, Jenaer 
Literatur-Zeitung, XLvn, 1876, 732. 

1876 Arnold, T. Beowulf, with a translation, notes and appendix. London. 

Reviews (unfavourable): Sweet, Academy, x, 1876, 588; Wiilker, Lit. 
Cbl. 1877, 665-6, and Anglia, t, 177-86. 

1879 Wiii-KER, R. P. Kleinere angelsachsische Dichtungen. Halle, Leipzig. 
(Finnsburg, pp. 6-7.) 

1883 Moller, H. Das altenglische Volksepos in der urspriinglichen stro- 
phischen Form. I. Abhandlungen. II. Texte. Kiel. (Containing only 
those parts of the Finn-story and of Beowulf which Moller regarded 
as “genuine,” in atrophic form.) Reviews: Heinzel, A.J.d.A. x, 216-33 
(important); Schonbach, Z.f.d.Q. xxxv, 37-46. 

1883 WuLKER, R. P. Das Beowulfslied, nebst den kleineren epischen...stiicken. 
Kassel. (In the second edit, of Grein’s Bibliothek der age. Poesie.) 
Review: Kolbing, Engl. Stud, vn, 482 etc. 

1883 Harrison, J. A. and Sharp, R. Beowulf. Boston, U.S.A. (| 1883, on 

the basis of Heyne's edition; with Finnsburg.) Reviews: York Powell, 
Academy, xxvi, 1884, 220-1; reply by Harrison, 308-9; by York 
Powell, 327; Kolbing, Engl. Stud, vn, 482; Bright, LiteralurblaU, 1884, 
221-3. 

1892. Third edit. 

1894. Fourth edit. Reviews; Wulker, Anglia, Beiblatt, V, 65-7; 
Glode, Engl. Stud, xx, 417-18. 

1884 Holder, A. Beowulf, n, Berichtigter Text u. Worterbuch. Freiburg 

u. Tiibingen. Reviews: York Powell, Academy, xxvi, 1884, 220-1; 
Wiilker, Lit. Cbl. 1885, 1008-9; Kruger, LiteralurblaU, 1884, 468-70. 
1899. 2 Aufl. [with suggestions of Kluge and Cosijn]. Reviews: 
Trautmann, Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 257; Wiilfing, Engl. Stud, xxix, 
278-9; Holthausen, LiteralurblaU, 1900, 60-2 (important cor> 
rections). 

1888 Heyne, M. and Socin, A. [Fifth edit, of Heyne’s text.] Paderbom u. 
Munster. Reviews: Koeppel, Engl. Stud, xra, 466-72; Heinzel, A.f.d.A. 
XV, 189-94; Sievers, Z.f.d.Ph. xxi, 354-^ (very important correotiona); 
Sohroer, LUeraturblaU, 1839, 170-1. 
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1898. 6 Aufl. E«Tiews: Trautmann, Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 267; 
Holthausen, Anglia, BeiblaU, x, 265; Sarrazin, Kngl. Stud, xxvni. 
408-10; Jantzen, Archiv, om, 175-6. 

1903. 7 Aufl. Reviews: Holthausen, Anglia, Beiblatt, xvm, 
193-4; Klaeber, the same, 289-91; Krutsinga, Engl, Stud, xxxv, 
401-2; V. Grienberger, Z.f.d.O. LVi, 744-61 (very full); E. Kock, 
A.f.n.F. xxn, 215 (brief). 

1894 Wyatt, A. J Beowulf, edited with textual footnotes, index of proper 
names, and glossary. (Text of Finnsburg.) Cambridge. Reviews; 
Bradley, Academy, xlvi, 1894, 69-70; Wulker, Anglia, Beiblatt, v, 
65-7; Brenner, Engl. Stud, ix, 296; Zupitza, Archiv, xoiv, 32G-9. 

1898. Second edit. Reviews: Trautmann, Anglia, BeiblaU, x, 257; 
Sarrazin, Engl. Stud, xxvin, 407-8. 

1902 Kluos, F. Angelsachsisches Lesebuch. 3 Aufl. Halle, (xxx. Der 

Gberfall von Finnsburuh, pp. 127-8.) 

1903 Trautmann, M. Finn u. Hildebrand. Bonner Beiirdge, vn. (Text, 

translation and comment on the Episode and Fragment.) Reviews: 
Binz, Z.f.d.Ph. xxxvn, 529-30; Jantzen, Die Neueren Sprachen, xi, 
643-8; Neue pkilol. Rundschau, 1903, 619-21 (signed -tz- ? Jantzen). 
Some additional notes by Trautmann, “Nachtragliches zu Finn u. 
Hildebrand” appeared in Bonner Beiirdge, xvn, 122. 

1904 Trautmann, M. Das BeowuIflied...das Finn-BruchstUck u. die Waldhere* 

Bruchstiicke. Bearbciteter Text u. deutsche Gbersctzung. Bonner 
Beitrdge, xvi. Reviews: Klaeber, M.L.N. xx, 83-7 (weighty); 
Eckhardt, Engl. Stud, xxxvn, 401-3; Schiicking, Archiv, cxv, 417-21; 
Bamouw, Museum, xiv, 96-8; Meue philologische Rurulschau (tby 
Jantzen), 1905, 549-50. 

1905-6 Holthausen, F. Beowulf nebst dem Finnsburg-Bruchstiick. I. Texte. 
II. EinJeitung, Glossar u. Anmerkungen. Heidelberg. Reviews: 
Lawrence, J.E.O.Ph. vn, 125-9; Klaeber, M.L.N. xxiv, 94-5; 
Schiicking, Engl. Stud, xxxix, 94-111 (weighty); Deutschbein, Archiv, 
cxxi, 162-4; v. Grienberger, Z.f.d.O. 1908, Lix, 333-46 (giving an 
elaborate list of etymological parallels); Bamouw, Museum, xiv, 109- 
70; Wulker, D.L.Z. 1900, 285-6; JJantzen, Neue philologische Rund¬ 
schau, 1907, 18. 

1908-9. 2 Aufl., nebst den kleineren Denkmalem der Heldensage, 
Finnsburg, Waldere, Deor, Widsith, Hildebrand. Reviews: 
Eichler, Anglia, BeiblaU, XXi. 129-33; xxii, 161-5; Schiicking, 
Engl. Stud, xm, 108-11; Brandi, Archiv, cxxi, 473. cxxiv, 
210; Binz, Literaturblatt, xxxn, 1911, 63-5: see also Koeppel, 
Anglia, BeiblaU, xxm, 297. 

1912-13. 3 Aufl. 

1914-19. 4 Aufl. Reviews: Binz, Literaturblatt, XLI, 1920, 316-17; 
Fischer, Engl. Stud, uv, 404-6. 

1908 ScntJCKiNO, L. L. Beowulf [8th edit, of Heyne’s text). Paderbom. 
Reviews: Lawrence, M.L.N. xxv, 155-7; Klaeber, Engl. Stud, xxxii, 
425-33 (weighty); Imelmann, D.L.Z, 1909, 995 (contains important 
original contributions); v. Grienberger. Z.f.d.O. LX, 1089; Boer, 
Museum, xvi, 139 (brief). 

1910. 9 Aufl. Reviews: Sedgefield, Engl. Stud, xun, 267-9; 
F. Wild, Z.f.d.O. LXiv, 153-5. 

1913. 10 Aufl. Reviews: Klaeber, XXIV, 289-91; 

Engl. Stud. XUX, 424; JDegeahart, Blatter f. gymnasialschul- 
wesen, li, 130; E. A. Kock, A.f.nF. xxxu, 222-3; Holthausen, 
Z.f.d.Ph. xLVin, 127-31 (weighty). 

1918. 11, 12 Aufl. Reviews: Bjorkman, Anglia, BeiblaU, xxx, 

121-2,180; Fischer, Engl. Stud. un. 338-9. 
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1910 Sedoefield, W. J. Beowulf, edited with Introduction, Bibliography, 

Notes, Glossary and Appendices. Manchester. Reviews: Thomas’ 
M.L.R. VI, 266-8; Lawrence, J.E.O.Ph. x, 638-40; Wild, ATiglia, 
Beiblatt, xxnr, 253-60; Klaeber, Engl. Stud, xuv, 11^26; BrandL 
Archiv, cxxvi, 279. 

1913. Second edit. Reviews: M.L.R. ix, 429; Lawrence, 
J.E.G.Ph. xrv, 609-13; Klaeber, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxv, 166-8. 

1912 Text of the Finn episode given in Meyeb. W., Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Eroberung Englands durch die Angelsachsen. 

1914 Chambers, R. W. Beowulf with the Finnsburg Fragment, ed. by A. J. 

Wyatt. New edition, revised. Cambridge. Reviews: Jones, if.L.B! 
XI. 230-1-• Lawrence, J.E.O.Ph. xiv, 609-13; Bright, M.L.N. xxxi. 
188-9; Schiicking, Engl. Stud, lv, 88-100. 

1915 Dickijis, B. Runic and Heroic Poems (Text of Finnsburg with Notes). 

Cambridge. Review; Mawer, M.L.R. xn, 82^. 

1917 Mackte, W. L. The Fight at Finnsburg (Introduction, Text and Notes). 
J.E.O.Ph. xvi, 250-73. 

1919 ScHiiCKiNO, L. L. Kleines angelsachsisches Dichterbuch. [Includes 

Finnsburg Fragment, Finnsburg Episode and “Beowulfs Return” 
(11. 1888-2199).] Reviews: Binz, Literalurblalt, xli, 1920, pp. 315-16; 
Imeiraann, D.L.Z. xl, 1919, 423-5; Fischer, Engl. Stud, lit, 1920, 
302-3. 

1920 Text of Finnsburg Fragment and Episode, with commentary, in Imbl- 

Mann’s “ Forschungen zur altenglischen Poesie.” 

An edition of Beowulf by Prof. F. Klaebeb is in the press. 

§ 5. CONCORDANCES, bto. 

1896 Holder, A. Beowulf, vol. n 6, Wortschatz. Freiburg. Review: Brandi, 

A.f.d.A. xxra, 107. 

1911 Coox.A.S. Concordance to Beowulf. Halle. Reviews: Klaeber, J.F.G.PA. 

XI, 277-9; Garnett, Amer. Jnl. Philol. xxxm , 88-7. 

§ 6, TRANSLATIONS (INCLUDING EARLY SUMMARIES) 

1881 WiiLKBR, R. P. Besprechung der Beowulfiibersetzungen, Anglia, rv, 
Anzeiger, 69-80. 

1886 Gummere, F. B. The translation of Beowulf, and the relations of ancient 
and modem English verse. Amer. Jour, of Phil, vn, 46-78. (A weighty 
argument for translation into “the original metre.”) 

1891 Garnett, J. M. The translation of A.S. poet^, Pub. Mod. Lang. Aaaoc. 
Amer. vi, 95-105. (Agreeing in the main with Gummere.) 

1897 Frye, P. H. The translation of Beowulf, M.L.N. xn, 79-82. (Advo¬ 

cating blank verse.) 

1898 Fulton, E. On translating A.S. poetry, Pub. Mod. Lang. Aaaoc. Amer. 

xm, 286-96. (Recommending an irregular four-accent line.) 

1903 Garnett, J. M. Recent translations of O.E. poetry, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. Amer. xvra, 445-58. 

1903 Tinker, C. B. The translations of Beowulf. A critical bibliography, 
Yale Studies in English. New York. Reviews: Klaeber, J.E.O.Ph. Y, 
116-8; Binz, Anglia, Beiblatt, xvi, 291-2. 

1909 Child, G. C. “Gummere’s Oldest English Epic,” M.L.N. XXiv, 253-4. 

(A criticism advocating prose translation.) 

1910 Gummere, F. B. Translation of Old English Verse, M.L.N. xxv, 61-3. 

(Advocating alliterative verse.) Reply by Child, M.L.N. xxv, 167-8. 
See also reviews of Gummere, under year 1909, l^ow. 
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1918 Lkostard, W. E. Beowulf and the Niebelungen couplet, f7ntu. of TTw- 
canain Sludiea in Language and Literature, n, 99-152. 


1805 TokNBB, Sharon. History of the manners...poetry...and language of 
the Anglo-Saxons. London. (From p. 398 to p. 408 is a summary, 
with translations, of Beowulf, Prol.-vm. Turner was misled as to the 
subject of the poem, because a leaf had been misplaced in the ms, so 
that the account of the fighting between Grondel and Beowulf (11. 740- 
82) occurred immediately after 1. 91. The struggle between Beowulf 
and an (unnamed) adversary being thus made to follow the account 
of Hrothgar’s court at Heorot, Turner was led to suppose that the poem 
narrated the attempt of Beowulf to avenge on Hrolhgar the feud for a 
homicide he had committed. “The transition,” Turner not unreason¬ 
ably complains, “is rather violent.” The correct placing of the shifted 
leaf is due to Thorkelin.) 

1816 Thorkeun, G. J. [Latin version in his edition, q.v.] The reviewers gave 
summaries of the poem, with translations of portions of it: English in 
the Monthly Review, Lxxxi, 1816, 516-23 (less inaccurate than Turner’s 
summary); Danish in the Dansk Lilleratur-Tidende, 1815, 401-32, 
437-46, and by Grundtvig in the Nyeate Skilderie (see below, §7); 
Swedish in Iduna, vn, 1817, 133-59. 

1819 Gbctndtvio, N. F. S. Stykker af Skjoldung-Kvadet eller Bjovulfs Minde, 

Dannevirke, iv, 234-62. 

1820 Gbtjndtvio, N. F. S. Bjowulfs Drape, Kjobenhavn. (Free rhymed 

translation of Beowulf: Finnsburg rendered into short lines, unrhymed: 
Introduction and most important critical notes.) Keview: J. Grimm 
in Qott. Ameigen, 1823=A/e»ncre Sckriflen, rv, 178-86. For second 
edit., see 1865. 

1820 Turner, Sharon. History of the Anglo-Saxons...third edit. London. 
(Vol. ni, pp. 325-^8, contains a summary, with translations, of the 
earlier part of the poem, much less inaccurate than that of 1805.) 

1826 CoNYBEABB, J. J. Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon poetry. London. (Pp. 
35-136 contain a summary of Beowulf, vuth blank verse transl. and 
the corresponding text in A.S. and Latin; pp. 175-82, Finnsburg, text 
with transl. into Latin and into English verse.) 

1832 Gbundtvio, N. F. S. Nordens mythologi. Anden Udgave. KiObenhavn. 
(Pp. 571-94 give a summary of the Beowulf-stories. This was, of course, 
wanting in the first edit, of 180S.) 

1837 Kemble, J.M. Translation.. .with...glossary, preface and notes. London. 
(The “postscript to the preface” in which Kemble supplemented and 
corrected the “Historical Preface” to his edition of 1833, is the basis 
of the mythological explanations of Beowulf as an Anglian god, Beowa.) 

1839 Leo, H. [Summary with translation of extracts.) See § 8, below. 

1840 ETTMfjLLEB, L. Beowulf, etabreimend iibersetzt, mit Einleitung und 

Anmerkungen (Finnsburg, pp. 36-8). Zurich. 

1846 Lonoeellow, H. W. The Poets and Poetry of Europe. PhiJadelphia. 

(Pp. 8-10 contain transl. of extracts from Beowulf.) 

1847 ScHALDEMOSE, F. [Danish transl. of Beowulf and Finnsburg, in his 

edit., q.v.) 

1849 Wackebbabth, A. D. Beowulf, translated into English verse. London. 
(Imitation of Scott’s metre.) 

1855 Thorpe, B. [In his edit., q.v.] 

1867 Uhland, L. [Prose transl. of Finnsburg.] Gemamo, n, 354—6 . 
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1920 Bj6bkmak.E. Studien uber die Eigennamen im Beowi^. HaUe. Jlfw- 

bacha Siudien, Lvm. (An extremely valuable and discnmmatmg digest. 
See above, p. 304.) 

1920 Barto, P. S. The Schwanritter^Sceaf Myth in Perceval le Oalloia, J.E.G.Ph. 
XIX, 190-200. 

1920 Hubbard, F.G. The plundering of the Hoard. I7n»«. Sftw. U. 
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1920 SohOcktno, L. L. WiCergyld {Beowulf, 2051), Engl. Slud. lth, 468-70. 
(Sohiioking, like Mead, but independently, interprets Withergyld as 
the name of the warrior whose son is being stirred to revenge.) 

1020 BjOrkmam, E. ExCcyn und ll&kon, Engl. Stud, uv, 24-34. 

1920 Hoops, J. Das Verhiillen des Haupts bei Toten, ein angeleacheisch- 
nordischer Branch (Zu Beowulf, 446, hafalan kydan), Engl. Sltid. lit, 
19-23. 

1920 Norben, a. Yngve, Inge, Inglinge [Ingwine], Namn och Bygd, Tm, 1-8. 

1920 La Coub, V. Lejrestudier, Danske Studier, 1920, 49-67. (Weighty. 
Emphasizing the importance of the site of Leire in the sixth century.) 
A discussion on the date and origin of Beowulf, by Libbbrmakk, is 
about to appear {Q6U. Oelekrt. Geselltchafl). 


§9. STYLE AND GRAMMAR 


Titles already given in previous sections are not repeated here. General 
treatises on O.E. s'tyle and grammar are recorded here only if they have a 
special and exceptional bearing upon Beowulf. 

1873 Lichtenheld, A. Das schwache adjectiv im ags., Z.f.d.A. xvi, 325-93. 
(Important. See above, pp. 105-7.) 

1876 Ebinzel, R. Cber den Stil der altgerroanischen Poesie. Strassburg. 

{Qudlen «. Forachungen, x.) (Important and suggestive: led to further 
studies on the style of Beowulf, such as those of Hoffmann and Bode.) 
Review: Zimmer, A.f.d.A. n, 294-300. 

1877 JArndt, 0. Dber die altgerm. episebe Sprache. Paderbom. 

1877 ScHONBACH, A. [A discussion of words peculiar to sections of Beowulf, 
added to a review of Ettmuller’s Beowulf], A.f.d.A. nr, 36-46. See 
also MoUer, Volkaepoa, 60 etc. 

1879 Nader, E. Zur Syntax des Beowulf. Progr. der Slaata-Ober-ReaUckule, 
in Briinn. Review: Bernhardt, Lileraturblatt, 1880, 439-40 (unfavour¬ 
able: reply by Nader and answer by Bernhardt, 1881, 119-20). 

1881 tGoMMBRE, F. B. The Anglo-Saxon metaphor. Dissertation, Freiburg. 

1882 ScHBMANN, K. Die Synonyma im Beowulfsiiede, mit Riicksicht aul 

Composition u. Poelik des Gedichtes. Hagen. Dissertation, Munster. 
(Examines the use of noun-synonyms in the different sections of the 
poem as divided by MiiUenhoff, and finds no support for Mullenhoff s 
theories.) Review: Kluge, Lileraturblatt, 1883, 62-3. 

1882 JNader, E. Der Genitiv im Beowulf. Briinn. Review: Klinghardt, 
Engl. Stud, vi, 288. 

1882 Schulz, F. Die Sprachformen des Hildebrand-Liedes im Beovolf. 


1883 

1883 

1883 

1886 


1886 

1886 


Kdnigsberg. 

Nader, E. Dativ u. Instrumental im Beowulf. Wien. Review: 
Klinghardt, Engl. Slud. vn, 368-70. 

Harrison, J. A. List of irregular (strong) verbs in B6owulf. Amer. Jour, 
of Phil. IV, 462-77. 

Hoffmann, A. Der bUdliche Ausdnick im Beowulf u. in der Edda, Engl. 
Stud. VI, 163-216. 

Bode, W. Die Kenningar in der angelsachsischen Diebtung. DarmsUdt 
and Lemzig. Reviews: G“»nmere, Af.L.iV. n. 17-19 (importan^ 
praises Bode highly); Kluge. Engl. Stud. X, 117. Brandi. D.L.Z. 1887, 
807-8; Bischoff, Archiv, Lxxix. 115-6; Meyer, A.f.d.A. xm, Mb. 

JKOhler, K. Der synUktische gebrauch des Infinitivs und Particips im 
Beowulf. Dissertation, Munster. 

Banking. A. Die epischen Formeln im BftowulL l Die verbalen 
synooyma. Dissertatiotig Marburg. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY TO 

1930 


§1. PERIODICALS 

Periodicals which have begun to appear since the first edition of this book was 
printed, and which will need to be frequently quoted, are: 

^.£'.5.=The Review of English Studies. London, 1925 etc. 

Speculum =Speculum, a journal of medisval studies. Cambridge, Mass., 1926 etc. 

Acia Pkd. Scaad. = Acta Philologica Scandinavica, Tidsskrift for nordisk Soroe- 
forskning. Kobenhavn, 1925 etc. ^ ® 


§2. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

BibUo^aphy of English Language and Literature, edited for the Modem 
Humanities Research Association by A. C. Paues (D. Everett, E. Seaton 
and .VI. 6. berjeantson). First issued in 1921, for the year 1920. 

The Year’s VVork in English Studies, edited for the English Association by Sir 

^®rford). Vol. I, 1921, for the year 
1919-20. (Ihw gives a summary and criticism of work published during the 
year: I quote it when it adds anything to the discussion relevant to Bgottml/.) 


§ 3. THE MS AND ITS TRANSCRIPTS 

1919 Forster, M\x. Die Beowulf-Handschrift. Leipzig. Reviews: (add to 
those already given) Keller, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxiv, 1-5; Hecht, D.L.Z. 
XLii, i4o-9; Preuzler, Lit. Cbl. lxxiii, 95; Binz, Literaiurblatt, xu, 97; 
van Langenhove, Leuvemcke B^jdragen, xm, 230-2; Kern, English 
Studies (Amsterdam), in, 91-2. 

1921 Ryriys.S. I. A contribution to the study of the Beowulf codex, Pu5. Mod. 

Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxxvi, 167-85. (Suggests that the first of the two 
£eou)ul/ scribes is the more accurate.) Reviews and Comments (all 
doubting the correctness of Rypins’ views): Hulbert, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
A iscK.Amer. xuii, 1196-9; Ekwall, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxvin,50; Hoops, 
Engl. Stud, lxi, 439. , , i«, 

1924 Rypi.vs, S. I. Three Old English Prose Tracts in MS Cotton Vilellius A. XV. 

Larly English Text Society, London and Oxford* (The problems of the 
MS are discussed in the IntroductioOp pp. vii^xxiz. For further im- 
^rtant discussion and criticism of Rypins* riew, see E. V. Gordon^ 
/ear’s Work^ v, 66-72.) Reviews: Magoun, M.L.N. XLii, 67-70; Ekwall, 
Angha. Btiblall, xxxvm, 48-52; Hoops. Engl Stud, lxi, 435-40. 

1925 Cruoib, Sir \V. A. Interpolations and omissions in Anglo-Saxon Poetic 

Texts. Philologica^ ri. 5-19. (Suggests that the archetype of the Beotculf 
MS was written on leaves containing a tri6e over 31 lines, and that this 
accounts for di ficulties at 11. 31, 62, 139, 389, 403 etc., and above all for 
the Thryth-episode, 11. 1931-1962. This is contested by Klaeber in 
Anglia, l, 236-8; Klaeber does not think the evidence sufficient.) 

1928 Hoops, Johannes. Die Foliierung der Beowulf-Handschrift. Engl. Stud, 
Lxiii, 1-11. (Hoops suggests that the old eighteenth-century numbering 
of the folios is the one which sboull be followed—as indeed it is by most 
editors—except for the portion affected by the leaf, formerly misplaced 
and numbered 131, which has now been restored to its correct position 
after the folio numbered 146. For this section Hoops suggests that the pages 
should be numbered as they now stand, the old erroneous numbers being 
placed within brackets. This is probably the best way of meeting the 
difficulty.) 
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1928 Hulbbbt, J. R. The Accuracy of the B-aoribe of Beowulf. Pu5. Mod. 

Lang. Assoc. Amer. xliii, 1196-9. Review: Daunt, Year's Work, ix, 71. 

1929 Kbller, Wolfqanq. Zur Wortbrennung la tlcn angolaachsischen Hand- 

schriften. Britannica, Max Forster zum sechsigslen Oeburlslage, 89-105. 

1929 Prokosoii, E. Two types of acribal error in the Beowulf ms. Studies in 
English Philology, a Miscdlany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, ed. by 
Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud, 196-207. 

§ 4. EDITIONS OF BEOWULF AND FINNSBURG 

1918 SonOoKiso, L. L. Beowulf. 11, 12 Aufl. Paderborn. Reviews: (add to 
those already given) van Langenhove, Leuvensche Bijdragen, xiii, 234-5. 

1920 Chambers, R. W. Beowulf with the Finnsburg Fragment, ed. by A. J. 
Wyatt, revised. Second edit. Cambridge. Review: Jiriczek, Die 
Neueren Sprachen, xxix, 67-9. 

1922 BLlaebeb, F. Beowulf with the Fight at Finnsburg, edited with Introduc- 
tioD, Bibliography, Notes, Glossary and Appendices. Boston. (See 
above, pp. 3S9-97.) Reviews: Times Lit. Sup. Feb. 8, 1923. 95; Wardale, 
'/ear’s Work, IV. 39^3: Lawrence, J.E.O.Ph. xxm, 294-300 (weighty); 
Larsen. Philol. Quart, n, 156-8; Meaner, Literary Review, Jan. 20, 1923, 
394; Holthausen, Anglia, BeiUatt, xxxiv, 353-7; Flasdieck, Engl. Stud. 
Lvrii 119-24 (contains a valuable discussion on the date of Bemvulf); 
Hecht, A.f.d.A. xliii, 46-51; Kock, A.f.n.F. xxxix, 185-9. (Most of 
these reviews are important.) 

1928. Re-issue, with supplement. Review: Kemp Malone, 
J.E.O.Ph. xxvni, 416-17. 

1929 Holthausen. F. Beowulf nebst den kleineren Denkmalem der Helden- 
sa-^e. 1.6 Aufl. n. 5 Aufl. (Text and notes revised; supplement bringing 
bibliography to 1928.) Reviews: Kemp .Malone, Speculum, v, 327-8, 
and also J.E.O.Ph. xxix, 611-3. 

1929 ScHifCKiNO, L. L. Beowulf. 13 Aufl. Paderborn. (No modifications since 
1918. A new revision is promised.) 

Extracts will be found in Wyatt’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1919, 1922; Sedge- 

field’s Anglo-Saxon Verse Boot,’1922 (reviews: Crawford, M.L.R. xix. 104-8; 

Klaeber, J.E.O.Ph. xxni, 122-3; Flasdieck, Anglia, Beiblall, xxxv, 1C;^6); 

Wyatt’s Threshold of Anglo-Saxon, 1926; Turk’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1927; 

CJraigio’s Specimens of Anglo-Saxon Poelry, iii Germanic Legend, 1931. 

§6. TRANSLATIONS 

Translations of small portions of Beowulf are of interest during the very early 

period, before Kemble’s translation of 1837 made knowledge of Beou>ui/general. 

To the early translations of portions of Beowulf, mentioned on p. 616 above, the 

following should bo added: 

1818 Henderson, E. Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence between 1814 and 
1815 (In vol. II, pp. 329-330, there is a reference to “the poem which 
has lately been published by Etatsraad Thorkelin.’’ Three quotations, 
with English translation, two of some length, follow.) See also the 
second edition, 1819, p. 517. 

1828 Taylor, W. Historical Survey of German Poetry. 3 vols. London. 
(Vol. I, pp. 78-90.) (Taylor attempts a summary of the whole poem, 
remarking that the notice of Sharon Turner is imperfect: Turner had 
not carried his summary beyond 1. 1698. But Taylor s attempt is not 
fortunate, and he often goes wrong where Turner, in his edition of 1820, 
had got the sense right.) 

1835 Wriort, Thomas. On Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Fraser’s Magazirit, xn, 
76-92. (Gives a good summary of the poem, and some extracts, with 
renders into English. These include the whole of Unferth’s speech 
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against Beowulf, and Beowulfa reply. The translations are more 
accurate than anrlhiug which had yet appeared in English. The author 
mentions Kemble’s translation as about to appear. The article is 

reprinted in Wright’s Essays on England in the 

Middle Ages, 1846.) 

1838 Lonofellow, H. W. Anglo-Saxon Literature. The North American 
^euiew, XLvn, 91-134. (Published anonymously. Such accuracy as this 
account of Beowulf possesses seems to be due to Onybeare. Kemble’s 
strong and faithful” translation was known to the writer only after 
his first sheets had gone to press, in time for him to add a note at the end. 
LongfeUow gives a translation of Passus III (11. 189-257). This trans¬ 
lation was later included (with others) in Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry 

of bnrope, 1845, and the whole article is included in his Collected Prose 
(Driftwood).) 

After the publication of Kemble’s translation, interest in Beowulf becomes 
common, and it is unnecessary to mention the various translations of extracts. 
Mention should however have been made of 


1914 Webster, A. Blyth. Translation from Old English: a note and an experi- 

Studies by members of the English Association, v. 
153^71 • (Gives translation of U. 4-52.) 


1919 Thomas, W. Beowulf et les premiers fragments ^piques anelo-saxons. 
Etude critique et traduction. Paris. 

1921 R^ter, HEyarx. Beowulf og Striden um Finnsborg. Fr4 angelsaksisk. 
Oslo. (Translated into landsmaal: in alliterative verse.) 

1921 ScOTT-MoycRiEFP. c. K. Widsith, Beowulf. Finnsburg, Waldere, Deor. 

Done into common English after the old manner. With an Introduction 
ool NorthcUffe. Review: Kllaeber, Anglia^ BeiblaU, xxxiv, 

1922 Spaeth, J. Ditncan. Old English Poetry. Translations into alliterative 

vpe with Introductions and Notes. Princeton. (Includes translation 
of most of Beowulf.) Review: McKillop, J.E.O.Ph. xxiv, 279-81. 

1923 LEoyARD. W. E. Beowulf: a new verse translation. New York and Lon¬ 

don. (With the Fight at Finnsburg. Metre based on that of the Nibelun- 
?tr ^ V’I Croll, Literary Review, July 7, 1923. 811; Lewisohn, 

{New York) Nation, cxvi, 660; Klaeber, Anglia, BeiblaU, xxxiv, 321-2; 
^rcAiv, cxLvn, 300. 

1923 GoRDOy, R. K. The Song of Beowulf. Rendered into English Prose. 
London and New York. 

1925 (1752) “Gothique.” The Oxford Magazine. March 12. A translation of the 
opening and closing passages of Beowulf into heroic couplets, with the 
mscnptioD “Coppie of verses sent me by my worthie Friend, that in¬ 
genious Gentleman Mr Beach of Glostershire. His studdies have lately 
lam much in our Gothique poetry. 1752.” (That an eighteenth-century 
antiquary should have translated portions of MS Colton ViteUius A. XV 
with such accuracy and understanding is not more unlikely than many 
suggestions regarding Beowulf which have been seriously put forward 
during the past ten years in learned periodicals of high repute, and which 
have then been not less seriously refuted in other not less learned 
academic publications. However, on subjecting the verses to critical 
analysis, I found in them a vigour of style and a real poetic force which 
I was inclined rather to associate with the present Merton Professor of 
English Language and Literature than with Mr Beach. Prof. Wyld’s 
Experiments in translating Beowulf confirms my suspicions. See below.) 
1925 Sxaoyo, Sib Archibald. Beowulf, translated into Modern English rhym¬ 
ing verse, with Introduction and Notes. With a Foreword on “ Beowulf 
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and til© Heroic A?©” by R. W. Charabera. London. Reviews: S. J. 
Crawford, M.L.R. xxri, 325-7; Blackman, R.K.S. iii, 115-16: E. V. 
Gordin, Yt^'s Work, vi. 72-4; Ruud, ilf.£,..V. XLtii, 55; Klaeber, 
Anglia. Btiblatt, xxxvu, 257-60; Pompen, English Studits (Amsterdam), 
IX. 115-17. 

1026 Cr\wporo, D. H. Beowulf, translated into English verse, with an In¬ 
troduction, Notes and Appendices. London and New York. Reviews: 
S. J. Crawford, M.L.R. xxir, 325-7; Blackman, R.B.S. rn, 237-9; 
Daunt, Year’s 17orit, vn, 60; Kemp Malone, M.L.N. xui, 202-3; 
MacLean, Anglia, Bsiblatt, zxxvm, 312-14. 

1929 Brandl, Alois. Der Saalkampf ira Finns Burg. Britannica, Max ForaUr 
zum aechzigtlen Gehurtatage, 23-5. (A translation of the “Fragment” 
into alliterative verse.) 

1929 Wyld, H. C. Experiments in translating Beowulf. Studies in English 
Philologg, a Miscellani/ in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, ed. by Kemp 
Malone and Martin B. Ruud, 217-31. (Translations of selected passages 
into various metres and styles: in the manner of Pope, Lon^elJow’s 
Hiawalha, Tennyson, and into hexameters.) 

1929 Gerino. Beowulf nebst dem Finnsburg-Bruchstiick, iibersetzt und erlau* 
tert. 2te Audage. Heidelberg. 
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Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxvui, 1-20. Review: 
Hiibener, Engl. Stud. LXi, 290-2. 

1926 Cook, A. S. Hellenic and Beowulfian shields and spears. M.L.N. xu, 
360-3. 

1926 Cook, A. S. Greek parallels to certain features of the Beowulf. Pkilol. 
Quart. V, 226-31. (Condensed from a paper written early in 1891, and 
not hitherto published.) 

1926 Dekmer, H. Primitives Erxiihlungsgut in den Islendinga Sogur. Leipzig. 
(Examples, among other things, of Waterfall-Trolls.) Review: Reuschel, 
Lileraturblatt, LI, 180-2. 

1926 Hubener, G. Beowulf und die Psychologie der Standesentwcklung. 
Germaniach-Somaniache Monalaachrifl, xiv, 352-71. Review: Daunt, 
Year's Work, vn, 57-60. 

1926 Kissack, R. A. The Sea in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English poetry. 
Washington University Studies. 

1926 Klaeder, F. Beowulfiana. Anglia, L, 107-22, 195-244. (Textual notes: 
Finnsburg; the pryS-Offa episode; a noto on the two Dragon Fights; the 
date of Hygelac’s death.) Review: Daunt, Year's Work, vn, 60-1. 

1926 La Coub, V. Skjoldimgefejden. Danske Sludier, 147-56. (A reply to 
Boer’s Sttulier over Skjoldungedigtningen. See p. 450, above.) 

1926 Malone, Kemp. Danes and Half-Danes. A.f.n.F. XLii {N.l. xxxviii), 
234-40. (An argument that Heaifdene is an older poetic name for the 
Scyldings.) Review: Daunt, Tear’s Work, vn, 51-2. 

1926 Malone, Kemp. The Finn Episode in Beowulf. J.B.G.Ph. xxv, 157-72. 

Review: Daunt, Year's Work, vn, 52-4. 

1926 Schutte, G. Vor Folkegnippe: Gottjod. Kiobenhavn. (An English 
translation will shortly be issued from the Cambridge University Press.) 
Review: Schonfeld, Acta Philologica Scandinamca, m, 86-9. 

1926 Stromholm, D. Forsok over Beowulfdikten och Ynglingasagan. Edda, 
xxv 233^9. (A statement of the historical deductions which can be 
made from these two documents. The writer accounts for English 
interest by supposing a Gcatic settlement in England.) Review: Daunt, 
Year's Work, vn, 62-3. 

1926 Treneer, a. The Sea in English Literature, from Beowulf to Donne. 

Liverpool. Review: Daunt, Year a Work, vn, 65-6. 

1927 CoRNEUns, R. D. Palu.s inamabilis. Speculum, n, 321-5. (Hell and the 

fens.) 

1927 Klaebee, F. Attila’s and Beowulf’s Funeral. Pub. Hod. Lang. Assoc. 
Amer. XLn, 256-67. 


C.B. 
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1927 Kbappb, a. H- Eine mittelalterlich-indische Parallele zum Beowulf. 
Oermanisch-Romaniache Monataachrift, xv, 54-8. (Important, see above 
pp. 483-4.) 

1927 Leicheb, R. Die Totenklage in der deutschen Epik von der altesten Zeit 
biszurNibelungen-Klage. OermaniatiackaAbhindlungen,ijvm. Breslau. 

1927 Maoouh, F. P. The Burning of Heorot. M.LM. xm, 173-4. 

1927 IIalone, Ke&ip. Hrethric. Pub. Mod. Lang. Aasoc. Amtr. xui, 268-313. 
(A very thorough and complete discussion of all the evidence relating to 
Hrethric. “Anghcists in the past have neglected most of the Scan¬ 
dinavian accounts, particularly that version included in Sogubrot, and 
this neglect has prevented them from coming to a full xmderstanding of 
the English version.”) 

1927 Rattray, R. P. Beowulf. Times Lit. Sup. 1927, p. 12. (Mythological in- 
terpretation of Beowulf and Grendel.) 

1927 Routh, H. V. God, Man and Epic Poetry. A study in comparative 
Literature. Cambridge. Reviews: Herford, M.L.R. xxm, 255-9; 
Magoun, Speculum, m, 124-7. 

1927 SCHLAUCH, M. Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens. New York, 
(pp. 64 etc. Vitae Offarum.) 

1927 SoHROEB, M. M. A. Grundziige und Haupttypen der engliscben Liters- 
turgeschichte. Sammlung Ooschcn. 3 Aufl. (pp. 40-54, Heldensage, 
Beowulf.) 

1927 ScHDTTE, G. Daner og Heruler. Da>wA:e 5<tidicr, 65-74. (Arguing against 
Wessen’s reconstruction of Danish history as depicted in Beowulf, 
See pp. 434-45 above.) 

1927 Vogt, W. H. Stilgeschichte der eddischen Wissensdichtung: I. Der 
Kultredner. Breslau. (O.E. pyle.) Review: Kemp Malone, M.L.N. 
xuv, 129-30. 

1927 Wesson, E. Nordiska namnstudier. Uppsala Universitela Arashrift. 
Review: Zachrisson, Studia Neophilologica, i, 85-7. 

1927 Wesson, E. De nordiska folkstammarna i Beowulf. Kungl. Viiterhela 
Historic och Antikvitets Akademiena Handlingar, xxxvi, 2 (3. F. 3, 2). 
(See above, pp. 434-45.) Reviews: Daunt, Year's Work, vm, 79-80; 
Kemp Malone, Speculum, v. 134-5; Holtbauscn, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxix, 
303-6; Zachrisson, Studia Neophilologica, i, 87-8. 

1927 Williams, R. A. Zur Erwiderung an Fr. Klaeber. Anglia, Beiblatt, 

xxxvm, 61-3. (Cf. also Williams on the Finnsburg Episode, M.L.R. 
xxn, 310-3.) 

1928 Bbandl, a. Hercules und Beowulf. Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 

Akademie der Wissenachaften, xiv, 161-7. Review; Daunt, Year's Work, 
IX, 67-8. 

1928 Cook, A. S. Beowulf 1039 {heahcyning) and the Greek day*-. Speculum, 
in, 75-80. 

1928 Crawford, S. J. Grendel’s descent from Cain. M.L.R. xxm, 207-8. 

1928 Dehmer, H. Die Grendelkampfe Beowulfs im Lichte modemer Marchen- 
forschung. Germanisch-Romaniache Monalsschrifl, XVT, 202-18. 

1928 FOrster, Max. Beowulf-Materialien. 5 verbesserte Aufl. Oermaniache 
Bibliothek. Heidelberg. 

1928 Hdbenbr, G. Beowulf und nordische Damonenaustreibung. Engl. Stud. 
Lxn, 293-327. Review: Daunt, Year's Work, ix, 68-70. 

1928 Kretschmer, P. Scandinavia. Olotta, xvn, 148-51. (Accuracy and 
priority of different forms: cf. Scedenig, Scedeland, in Beowulf.) 

1928 Lawrence, W. W. Beowulf and Epic Tradition. Cambridge, Mass. 
(Important: see above, pp. 389-97; 451 etc.) Reviews: Chambers, M.L.R. 
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XXTV, 334-7; Blackman, R.E.S. v, 333-5; Daunt, Year's Work, ix, 66-7; 
Larsen, M.L.N. xuv, 189-90; Kemp Malone, Speculum, ni, 612-5; 
Jiriczek, Anglia, Beiblalt, XL, 193-202. 

1928 Maloxe, Kemp. “ Hunlafmg.” il/.L.*V. XLm, 300-4. (Argues powerfully 
that the word is not a patronymic, but the name of a sword. See above, 
p. 506.) Review: Daunt, Year's Work, ix, 70. 

1928 Malone, Kemp. King Alfred’s “Gotland.” M.L.E. xxm, 336-9. 

1928 Phillpotts, B. S. Wyrd and Providence in Anglo-Saxon Thought. 
(Section iv: Beowulf,) Essays and Studies by tnembers of the English 
Association, xiii, 7-27. Review: Daunt, Year’s Work, ix, 64-6. 

1928 Schneider, H. Germanische Hcldensage. Bd. i. Pauls Orundriss, 10. 1. 
Review: Dunstan, M.L.R. xxiv, 370. 

1928 VOQT, W. H. Der Fruhgermanische Kultredner. Acta Philologica Scan- 

dinavica, ii, 250-63. (O.E. pyle.) 

1929 Bbandl, A. B 80 ^vulf unddieMcrowinger. Siizurujsherichteder preussischen 

Akademie der Wissenschaflen, Phil. tlist. Klasse, xi. (This abo appeared 
in the Klaeber Mbcellany.) 

1929 Chambers, R. W. Beowulf and Waterfall-Trolb. Times Lit. Sup. p. 383. 
Reply by Miss K. M. Buck, p. 403. 

1929 Chambers, R. W. Beowulf’s Fight with Grendel, and its Scandinavian 
Parallels. English Studies (Amsterdam), xi, 81-100. 

1929 Malone, Kemp. The identity of the Geatas. Ada Philologica Scandinavica, 
IV, 84-90. (A reply to Wadstcin’s Norden ock Vdsleuropa.) 

1929 Malone, Kemp. Note on GrotfasQngr. Acta Philologica Scandinavica, rv, 
270. (Interpretation of Idalfdana: bearing upon the Healfdene of Beo¬ 
wulf.) 

1929 Malone, Kemp. On Beowulf 2928 and 2932. Philol. Quart, vm, 406-7. 
(Arguing, I think conclusively, that Ohthere is the elder brother, and 
reigned before Onela.) 

1929 Malone, Kemp and Ruod. M. B. Studies in English Philology, a Miscel- 
lany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber. Minneapolis. Contains (pp. 120-95): 
Bryan, W. F. Epithetic compound folk-names in Beowulf. 
Malone, Kemp. The daughter of Healfdene. 

VAN Hamel, A. G. Hengest and bis namesake. 

Lawrence, W. W. Beowulf and the Saga of Samson the Fair. 
Brandl, a. Beowulf und die Merowingcr. 

Hclbert, J. R. a note on the psychology of the Beowulf-poet. 

See also §§ 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 

1929 PirTLTPPSON, E. A. Gcrmanisches Heidentum bei den Angebachsen. 
Leipzig. {Kolner Annlislische Arbeiten, 4.) Grendel, pp. 83-5; Sceaf, 
Scyld und Scefing; Beow, pp. 93-100. 

1929 Ricci, A. The Chronology of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. R.E.S. v, 2o7-C6- 
(A dberiminating study.) 

1929 Schick, J. Dio Urqnelle der Offa-Konstanze-Sage. Britannica, Max 
Forster zum sechzigsten Geburtstage, 31-56. 

1929 SCHUCKINO, L. L. Das Konigsidea! im Beowulf, Bulletin of the Modem 
Humanities Research Association, ni, 143-54. {PresidenUal Address.) 

1929 Wardale, E. E. The Nationality of Eegtheow. M.L.R. xxiv. 322. 

1929 Ward, H. G. The name Hygclac. Holes and Queries, CLVi, 263. 

1930 Brandl, A. Einige Tatoachen betreffend Scyld Scefing. Miscellany offered 

to Otto Jespersen, 31-7. (Brandl reinforces and expands the arguments 
he had put forward in Arehiv, cxxxvii, 6-24; cxliii, 289-90.) 

1930 Cawley, F. Stanton. Ivarr-Unferp. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. 
XLV, 335-6. (Disputing Kemp Malone’s identification.) 
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1930 Hubener, Gustav. England and die Gesittungsgnindlage der enro- 
paischen Friihseschichte. Frankfurt am Main. (Especially chapter m— 
Der heroische Exorzismus der nordischen Rasse.) 

1930 Liestol, Knut. Beowulf and Epic Tradition, The American Scandinavian 
Review, xvm, 370-3. (Additional waterfall-troll stories.) 

1930 Lotspeich, H. G. Beowulf, 1363, ArtndefceanooA. J.E.G.PA. xxix, 367-9. 
(Suggests that in this phrase we have a fragmentary survival of the 
connection of troll-slaying with winter.) 

1930 Malone, Kemp. Ifarr and Inwxr. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xlv, 
626-8. (A reply to Cawley, to which is appended Cawley’s replication 
to Malone.) 

1930 Malone, Kemp. Ingeld. Mod. Phil, xxvn, 257-76. 

1930 ScHLAUCH, M. Another Analogue of Beounilf. M.L.N. xlv, 20-1. (From 
the Floret Saga Konungs. See above, p. 454.) 

1930 Steadman, J. M. The Ingeld-episode in Beowulf: History or Prophecy? 
M.L.N, XLV, 522-5. (Emphasizes the rarity of the historic present in 
Old English: the episode must therefore relate to future time.) 

1930 Work, J. A. Odyssean influence on the Beowulf. Philological Qnarlerly, 
ex, 399-402. (Euryalus and Unferth.) 

1930 Zaciirisson, R. E. Grendel in Beowulf and in local names, Miscellany 

offered to Otto Jespersen, 39-44. 

1931 Malone, Kemp. Ealhhild. Anglia, lv, 266-72. 


§ 9. STYLE, VOCABULARY AND GRAJDIAR 

1915 SoHUCKiNO, L. L. Untersuchungen zur Bedeutungslehre der angelsach- 
sischen Dichtersprache. Heidelberg. Reviews: Binz, Anglia, Beiblait, 
xxvni, 193-8; Bjorkman, Engl. Stud, l, 426-7. 

1915 Wende, F. t)ber die nachgestellten Prapositionen im Angelsachsischen. 
Palaestra 70. Berlin. Reviews: Eichler, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxrx, 99-102; 
Franz, Engl. Stud, li, 81-2; Bjorkman, Archiv, cxxxv, 437-9; Schroer, 
D.L.Z. XXXVII, 1455 etc.; Ries, Lileralurblatt, xxxvn, 116-18. 

1918 Phoenix, W. Die Substantivierung des Adjectivs, Partizips und Zahl- 

wortes im Angelsachsischen. Dissertation. Berlin. Review: Fischer, 
Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxi, 10-12. 

1919 Keiser, a. The influence of Christianity on the vocabulary of Old English 

poetry. Vniv. of Illinois Studies. Reviews: Schiicking. M.L.R. xvi, 
176-7; Schoffler, Ariglia, Beiblatt. xxxn, 55; Klaeber, Engl. Stud, lvi, 
88-90; Brandi, Archiv, cxLvn, 144; Funke, Lileraturblatt, xun, 94-102. 

1919 Wolf, A. Die Bezeichnungen fur Schicksal in der ags. Dichtersprache. 
Dissertation. Breslau. 

1921 Eismann, a. Der Konjunktiv in Nebeusatzen in der ae. Poesie. Disser¬ 
tation in Typescript. Kiel. 

1921 Hubener, G. Das Problem des Flexionsschwundes im Angebachsischen. 
P.B.B. XLV, 85-102. 

1921 Jente, R. Die mythologischen Ausdrucke im altenglischen Wortschatz. 

Heidelberg. Anglistiscke Forschungen, lvi. Review: Ekwall, Anglia, 
Beiblatt, xxxrv, 133-6. 

1922 Glooauer, E. Die Bedeutungsubergange der Konjunktionen in der 

angelsachsischen Dichtersprache. l^eipzig. Neue Anglistische Arbeiten, 
VI. Reviews: Horn, Anglia, Beiblatt, xxxvi, 73-4; Flasdieck, Engl. Stud. 
Lvin, 93-4. 

1922 Lussky, G. F. The Verb Forms circumscribed with the Perfect Participle 
in the Beowulf. J.E.O.Ph. xxi, 32-69. 
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1922 Oboz, R. Lautlicb© Untersohied© im Vokaliamus der Starktonsilbeu bei 

den beiden Schreibem der Beowulf-Handschrlft. ms Dissertation. 
Leipzig. Summary in Jakrb. d. phil. Fak. zu Ltipzig, u, 28-9. 

1923 Janotta, G. Worterbuch zum Beowulf, sachlich geordnet. ms Disserta¬ 

tion. Rostock. Summary, Rostock, 1923. 

1023 Elabbcr, F. Elne Bemerkung zum altenglischen Possivum. Engl. Stud. 
Lvn, 187-95. 

1023 IdASSsy, B. W. A. Compound Adjectives in Shelley and Keats (and 

Beowulf). NoUs and Quzriei, Twelfth Series, xn, 464-8. 

1923 Wolff, L. t)ber deu Stil der altgermaniscben Poesie. Deutsche Viertel' 

jahrsachrijt fiir Lileralurwissenschaft und Oeiatesgesckichie, l, 214-29. 

1024 Pfbifbb, H. t)ber die Art der Redcfiihrung in der ae. crzahlcnden Dich- 

tung, im Heliand und in Layamons Brut. Dissertation in Typescript. 
HaUe. 

1924 Spinneb, K. Die Ausdrucke fiir Sinnesempfindungen in der ags. Poesie 

verglichen mit den Bezeichnungen fiir Sinnesempfindungen in der 
altnord., altsachs. und althocbdeutschen Diebtung. Dissertation in 
Typescript. HaUe. 

1925 Wfld, H. C. Diction and Imagery in Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Essat/s and 

Sttidies by members oj Ike English Association, xr, 49-91. Reviews: 
E. V. Gordon, Year's Work, vi, 68-70; Eichler, Anglia, Beiblalt, xxxvn, 
232. 

1929 Bupkhubst, H. Terms and phrases for the Sea in O.E. Poetry. Studies in 
English Philology, a Afiscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, 103-19. 

1929 Maooon, F. P. Recurring first elements in different nominal compounds 
in Beowulf and in the Elder Edda. The same, 73-8. 

1929 Kl/VEBER, F. Eine germanisch-englische Formel: Ein stilistisch-syntak- 
tischer Streifzug. Britannica, Mae Forster zum sechzigslen Oeburlsiage, 
1 - 22 . 

1929 VAN DER Merwe Scuoltz, H. The Kenning in Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Norse Poetry. Utrecht and Oxford. 


§10. METRE 


1911 Kaluza, M. a Short History of English Versification. Trans, by A. C. 
Dunstan. London. (Old Engli-sh prosody, 14-126.) 

1918 Leonard, W.E. Beowulf and the Nibclimgen couplet. Univ. of Wisconsin 

Studies in Languwje and Literature, n. Reviews: Klaeber, Anglia, 
Beiblatt, xxxii, 145-8. 

1919 Heusler, a. Stabreim. Hoops Reallexikon, iv, 231-40. 

1920 Boonttz, a. Doppelt-steigende Alliterations-Veree im Ags. Dissertation. 

Berlin. 

1921 Stock, R. Die Veretarkung der Alliteration im Beowulf-Liede. ms Disser¬ 

tation. Kbnigsberg. Summary in Inaug. Diss. d. phil. Fak. Konigsberg, 

1921. 


1923 Rodth, J. Anglo-Saxon Meter. Mod. Phil, xxi, 429 34. 

1926 Greo, W. W. The Five Types in Anglo-Saxon Verse. M.L.R. xx, 12-17. 
Review: E. V. Gordon, Year's Work, vi, 75-7. 

1925 Heosler, a. Deutsche Versgeschicbte mit Einschluss des altenglischen 
und altnordUchen Stabreimverses. Berlm und Leipzig. (Vol. i, 

1025 SiEVERS, E. Zu Cynewulf. Neuspraehlieju Stolen, Festgabe Karf Luic* 
dargebraoht (Die Neueren Sprachen). (Contains a statement of Sievers 
metricAl views. See above, pp* 399-^00.) 
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1928 ScBiFTUSE, £. W. Ezperimentelle Untereuchungen uber die Metrik im 
Beowulf. Archiv fiir die gtsamte Psychologie, hUYi, 2QZ-\^. Review of 
this and the next article: Daunt, Year's Work, ix, 72-4. 

1928 ScRiPTUBE, E. W. Die Gnindgesetze des altenglischen Stabreimverses. 

Anglia, Ln, 69-75. 

1929 Leonard, W. E. Four footnotes to papers on Germanic Metrics. Studies 

in English Philology, a Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, 1-13, 

1930 Baum, P. F. The character of Anglo-Saxon verse. Mod. Phil, xxvm, 

143-6. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY TO 1958 


The general arrangement and method of the original Bibliography and of the 
Additions to the Bibliography have been followed as exactly as possible, with 
one exception. Owing to the immense importance of the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries at Sutton Hoo for the student of Beoumlf and the stimulus which these 
have given to the archaeological approach to the poem generally, I have thought 
it desirable to add a separate section for this field. There are therefore now eleven 
sections to the Supplementary Bibliography: the ten exactly as before, and an 
eleventh entitled “Sutton Hoo and Archaeology.” 

The period covered is that from where the Additions to the Bibliography left 
off to the present—from 1930-1 to 1957-8. No attempt has been made to include 
the very rare and unimportant omissions &om before 1930 except for one of 
special significance. 

§1. PERIODICALS 

In addition to those already listed, the following are those more frequently 
referred to: 

E.L.H.=A Journal of English Literary History. Baltimore, 1934 etc. 

Engl. Germ. Stud. ^ English and Germanic Studies. Birmingham University, 
1947 etc. 

English Studies, a Journal of English Letters and Philology. Amsterdam, 
1919 etc. 

Etudes anglaises. Paris, 1938 etc. 

Med. =Medium ^Evum, published for the Society for the Study of mediaval 
Languages and Literature. Oxford, 1932 etc. 

NeopAj7. =Neophilologus. Groningen, 1915 etc. 

Stud. NeopA}7.=Studia Neophilologica. Uppsala, 1928 etc. 

2. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Of recent editions of Beoumlf, those of Klaeber and of Dobbie (see §4) 
include particularly good bibliographies. 

Annual Bibliography of the Modem Language Association of America, included 
in Pub. M<d. Lang. Assoc. Amer. Formerly including only works from 
the U.S.A., since 1955 it has aimed to become completely intemationaL 
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1940 The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literatxire, vol. i, pp. 63-8. 

Cambridge. (Includes, though not very completely, items up to the end 
of 1938.) 

1967 The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, vol. v, Supplement, 
pp. 63-70. Cambridge. (Very efficiently and fully covers work up to 
1956, including items omitted from vol. i.) 

1941 Ki.aebsr, Fr. a Few Recent Additions to Beowulf Bibliography and 

Notes, Anglia, Beiblatt, lu, 135-7. 

1944 Klaebsb, Fb. Some Fiu^ber Additions to Beowxilf Bibliography and 
Notes, Anglia, Beiblatt, liv/lv, 274-80. 

§ 3. THE MS. AND ITS TRANSCRIPTS 

1932 Rypins, Stanley. The Beowulf Codex, Tht Colophon, pt. 10. 

1938 Smith, A. H. The Photography of Manuscripts, London Mediceval Sludits, 
vol. I, pt. 2, 179-207. (Important. New light is shed especially on the 
most illegible pages of the Btowulj ms., and there are some very valuable 
new readings.) 

1942 Malone, Kemp. Thorkelin’s Transcripts of Beowulf, Stud. Neophil. xiv, 

25-30. 

1949 Malone, Kemp. The Text of Beowulf, Proc. American Philosoph. Soc. 
xcm, 239-43. 

1949 Malone, Kemp. Readings from The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf, 
Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. lxiv, 1190-1218. 

1951 The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beoivulf in Facsimile: edited by Kemp 
Malone, in the series Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile. Copen¬ 
hagen, Baltimore and London. (Extremely important; good photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of photostats of both the Thorkelin copies are 
preceded by a thorough and very productive study of the methods of 
transcription and of the types of error most likely.) 

1953 SiSAM, Kenneth. Studies in the History of Old English Literature. 
Oxford. (Important here for its inclusion of the article on The Com¬ 
pilation of the Beowulf Manuscript.) This volume also reprints the 
pioneer earlier article from M.L.R. xi, listed in the original Bibliography. 

1967 Keb, N. K. Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon. Oxford. 
(ImporUnt: Beowulf is dealt with at pp. 281-2 and in its bibliography.) 

§ 4. EDITIONS OF BEOWULF AND FINNSBURG 

1935 Sedoefield, W. J. Beowulf: third edition revised and partly rewritten. 

Manchester. (A new study especially of the text, based on a fresh first¬ 
hand re-examination of the ms. itself; frequently very free in emenda¬ 
tion.) 

1936 Klaebbb, Fb. Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg: third edition revised. 

Boston. (This, with its later Supplements [see below], remains the most 
complete and authoritative edition.) 

1941 Klaebeb, Fb. Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg: third edition re¬ 
printed, with a Supplement bringing all its parts up to date to the end 
of 1940. 

1951 Klaebeb, Fb. Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg; third edition re¬ 
printed, with a Second Supplement bringing its material up to date to 
the close of 1950. 

1939 Lehnebt, Mabtin. Beowulf, eine Auswahl. Berlin. (Includes only some 
1000 lines of the text.) 

1949 Lehnebt, Mabtin. Beowulf, eine Auswahl. Berlin. (Second edition.) 
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1958-9 VON ScHAUBERT, Else. Heyne^SchuckiDgs Beowulf neubearbeitet, 
17 Auflage. Paderborn. (Important: this reprint of the fifteenth edition 
of 1940 which has been almost entirely destroyed by war includes a 
thoroughly revised Glossary and Notes, with a very conservative text. 
The notes especially provide much valuable and new material.) 

1948 Holthausen, Ferdinand. Beowulf nebst den kleineren Denkmalem der 

Heldensage, 8. verbesserte Auflage. Heidelberg. (A valuable presents* 
tion of the text with some striking emendations: the Notes and Glossary 
are still in preparation by Professor Heinrich Matthes of Erlangen.) 

1953-4 Dobbie, Elliott VAN Kirk. Beowulf and Judith: voI. iv of The Anglo* 
Saxon Poetic Records. New York and London. (Though deliberately 
limited by the plan of its series, it contains new and important textual 
readings and interpretations.) 

1953 Wrenn, C. L. Beowulf with the Finnesburg Fragment. London and 
Boston. (Includes a fairly full and rather literary Introduction, with 
Glossary, and selective Commentary and Bibliography.) 

1958 Wrenn, C. L. Beowulf with the Finnesburg Fragment: second edition. 
London and Boston. (A corrected reprint of the first edition, with a 
Supplement bringing the material briefly up to date to 1957.) 

Most O.E. teaching manuals and readers include some extracts from Beowulf 
with aids to study; but these works have generally been excluded for lack of 
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487; kings of, 31-40,244; genealogy, 
314, 316 

A'nglo-Saxon Chronicle, 8, 11, 17n., 31, 
323, 336; genealogies in, 42n., 72-4, 
76-80, 85-8, 196-8, 200-4, 262, 289, 
291, 296, 303. 310-22, 343, 421. 545. 
550; Icelandic versions of genealo¬ 
gies, 45n., 52n., 313, 315; MSS. and 
their relations, 312-15 
Anglo-Saxons, funeral custom'iof, 124- 
5 

Annales Lundenses {Annales Esromcn- 
ses), 17n., 204, 365 
Annales Ryenses, account of Offa, 539 
Archaeology, in relation to Beowulf, 
124-5, 288, 345-65, 392, 396, 408- 
19, 433, 445. 507-23 
Argos, Homeric, identity of, 423 
Arthur, 16, 66n.. 250 
Asbiorn, death of, 186-7, 189-90 
Asgard, 299 

Asser. Life of Alfred, 201-2, 331 n.. 312. 
315 

Atalanta, 39 
ASals, see Eadgits 

Athelstan, 269, 348; Charter of. 42-4, 
306 

Athils, Athislus, see Eadgtls 
Attila (Atli), king of the Huns, 7. 17 ?i.. 
29, 45n., 99, 243, 275; funeral rites 
of, 122-5 

Attoarii, Atuarii, see Hetware 
Aun, burial mound of, 356, 412-18 
Ayres, Prof. H. M., on Finn Episode, 
258n.. 259n., 263n.. 266-7. 270, 
276 ft. 

Baba Yaga, 372-3 
Bacon, Francis, 271, 422 
Badericb, 383-4 
Bserings Saga, 460 
Baldaig. 316, 321 
Baldr, ship-burial of, 68-9 
Baldwin Brown, Prof. G., 326, 349ft., 
355, 357 n., 359-61 
Balham, “Grendel’s mire” near, 306 
Ballad and epic, relation of, 116,391-2, 
395-400, 471 
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Baltic, 401; ships found near, 363-4 
bana, meaning of, 270-1 
Barensobn, 62; set also Bear’s Son 
Barleycorn, John, 298 
Barnet, “Grendel's gate” near, 307 
Bamouw, application of ‘‘Lichten- 
held’s Test,” 107 

Bateman, Thomas, on Benty Grange 
helmet, 358, 360n. 

Battersea, “Grendel’s mire” near, 306 
Bavarians, 99, 273 

Bear, Teutonic and other names for, 
36G 

Bear’s Son folk-tale, 62-8,365, 369-81, 
451-2, 454, 477-8, 482-4, 547n. 
Bias brdc, 310-11 
Bias feld {Bewes feld), 310 
Beaty, John, 546 
Beaw, set Beow 

Bede, the Venerable, 332, 489; civili¬ 
sation in age of, 324-9, 393, 395, 
398, 488-9; Ecclesiastical History, 8, 

no, 261, 273, 274n., 289, 317n, 318, 
324, 326, 328-9, 332-6, 361, 407; 
MSS. of, 295. 

Bedwig, 303-4; and set Beow 
Bee-wulf and Bear’s Son, 365-81 
Benfey, Theodor, 490 
Benty Grange Helmet, 351, 358-60 
Beo, see Beow 
Bioliah, 311 

Beormred, king of Mercia, 237 
Btoshelle, 310n. 

Beow {Beaw, Bedwig, Beo, Beowa, 
Beowi, Beowius, Botrinxis), 7,10, 42- 
7, 56, 73, 77, 87-8, 201^, 291-3, 
296-304, 310-13, 320-2, 366-8, 395 
Beowan hamm, 42-4, 296, 306, 310 
Beowulf the Dane (Beowulf Scyldinga), 
xvi, 13-14, 41-2, 77-8, 87-8, 90-3, 
217, 291-7, 395 

Beowulf son of Ecgtbeow, king of the 
Geatas, xvi, 1-2, 5-6, 9-13, 21-2, 
27-9, 65-6, 126, 260, 291-7, 349, 
358, 395, 404. 412, 426, 428, 431, 
437 n., 448-9, 486, 505; bear-like 
qualities, 65-6, 368-9, 379; char¬ 
acter, 126; etymology and meaning 
of name, 365-9; fight with Grendel 
and Grendel’s mother, 41-68, 112- 
20, 451-85; fight with the dragon, 
41-2, 88, 92-7, 112-20; funeral rites 

of, 122-5,353-5; historical existence, 
10-13, 103^ 

Beowulf, arch<Tology of, 345-65, 507- 
23; Christian element in, 54, 102, 
112, 121-8, 294, 324-32, 393, 395, 
397-9, 488-9, 507, 510-15, 517, 520, 
529,532; chronology of, 14?i.;dialect 


and metre, 102,104-5, 399; division 
into “passus,” 294-6; heroic element 
in, 470; historic elements in, 1-40, 
54-5, 39o—6, 419-50, 537-43; manu¬ 
script of, 1, 100, 108, 399, 447, 487, 
523-5, 552; mythological interpre¬ 
tation, 291-304; non-historic ele¬ 
ments in, 41-97, 451-85, 490-503; 
origin and dato of, 9,10, 23 n., 37-8, 
98-112, 127-8, 322-32, 347-53, 393- 
400, 486-9, 505, 515-16, 528-33; 
relation to classical epic, 329-32, 
552; structure of poem, 112-20,389- 
400, 533-6; syntax, 105-7; water- 
fall-setting of Grendel story, 52-3, 
451-85 

Beowulf's Return, 118-20 
Berendsohn, Walter, 530 
Bernicia, 394 
Bertbacbar, 383-4 
Bessinger, J., 522, 552 
Bessua, 192, 194 
Beyla, wife of Byggvir, 298-9 
Biar {Bjar), 7, 45, 56 
Biarco, see Bothvar Bjarki 
Bikki, 27, 43 

Binz, G., 76n., 79n., 261n., 311n. 
Biuuulf, monk of Durham, 367 
Bjarkamdl, 26, 30, 122, 246, 264, 426- 
7, 430, 448; Saxo’s version quoted, 
135-6 

Bjarka rimur, 58-60; extracts from, 
182-6 

Bjarki, see Bothvar Bjarki 
Bjarndreingur, 375, 379 
Bjolfr (Icelandic settler), 368 
Bjorkman, E., 276n., 304, 310, 365, 
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BjQm, 7 

Bjarnere, folk-tale, 377, 379 
Blackburn, Prof. F. A., 121 n., 125n., 
127n. 

Blomfield, Joan, 535-6, 541 
Bldndal, Sigfus, 162-3 
Blood feud, ethics of, 276-83, 285». 
Boar-helmets, 347, 350-2, 358-60, 
519 

Bo5varr, see Bothvar Bjarki 
Boer, Prof. R. C., 61, 291 n., 297, 397, 
471; on early Danish history, 423- 
30; on the Grettissaga and its relation 
to Beowulf, 60n., 64, 162-3, 453, 
461 n., 472 n., 505 
Boerinus, see Beow 
Bohuslan, 340, 342 
Boii, 273 
Bokus, 26, 135 
BoUi, 272, 278-9, 285n. 

Bonjour, Adrien, 635, 540, 641, 647 
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Bothvar Bjarki, 6n., 9,12,64-61,66n., 
67, 96. 132-6, 138^6. 182-6, 281, 
369, 379, 396, 430. 449, 530 
Bow, as weapon, 361 
Bradley, Dr Henry, 127-8, 293-6, 399 
Brandi, Prof. A., 126n, 200a., 294n., 
318-19, 391, 402, 479, 488 
Bray, Mis, account of “Crying the 
Neck," 82 

Breca, king of the Brondingas, 243 
Brent, river, “ Grendel’s gate " near, 306 
Brodeur, A. G., 645 
Brondingas, 77n., 243 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford, 479 
Bnice-Mitford, B. L. S., on Sutton Hoo 
finds. 612-14, 521, 522 
Bruges, ship found near, 362 
Brunanburh, Battle of, 259n., 269 
Bnmhilt, 39 
Brusi, giant, 187-92 
Brutus (Hild^raytd), 35, 222 
Brynjulfsson, Gisli, 61 
Bugge, Sophus, 23n., 24n.. 60n., 54, 
61, 97n.; on the Finn story, 250n.. 
252n., 257-66, 269a., 285a.; on the 
Jute-theory, 8, 333-4; 343, 408; on 
the origin of the name Beowulf, 366, 
368 

Bui, Jomsviking, 278 
Burgimdians, 359 a., 385,438 a.; stories 
of heroes current in England, 79a., 
99-100, 343 

Burial-customs, influence of Chris¬ 
tianity on, 122-5, 352-5; see also 
Ship-burials 

Burial mounds, Swedish, 6-7, 343-5, 
366-7, 408-18 

Byggvir, 46, 56, 297-301, 304, 368 
Byrhtnoth, 293 
Bymie, 347, 349-55, 360, 437 
Byzantine art, at Sutton Hoo, 510, 517 
Byzantium, 384 a. 

Caedmon, 488 

Cain, as ancestor of Grendel, 261, 
476 a., 547 
Caines acer, 305 

Campbell, Rev. J. G., folk-tales re¬ 
corded by, 370, 490, 493 
Cantii, 274 
Cantware, 274 
Canute, 439 

Carney, James, on Irish elements in 
BeovnUf, 631, 547-8 
Cassiodonis, 348n., 431, 433 
Cattegat, 9, 338, 341, 401 
Celtic art, at Sutton Hoo, 517 
Celtic folk-tale parallels, 370, 480-2, 
490, 493-4, 647-8 


Cenwulf, king of Mercia, 198 
Ceolwulf, king of Northumbria, 324 
Cerdic, 316-17, 319 
Chadwick, Prof. H. M., 28n., 42 a., 62 a,, 
69,70 a., 79a., 91n., 109 a., 199 a., 297, 
341n., 438n.; on date and origin of 
Beowulf, 121a., 122, 124, 126a., 324, 
331,353-5,397-8,488; on Finn story, 
249n., 250 a., 252 a., 257 a., 262 a., 
288n., 443; on Scef and Scyld, 77- 
8n.,8l,84; on West Saxon genealogy, 
311 n., 312a., 314, 319-20, 322, 
412n. 

Charlemagne, 16, 36, 121-2, 238-9, 
241, 324, 348, 354, 398 
Charters, Anglo-Saxon, evidence of 
names in, 42-5, 110, 304-11 
Chaucer, 127; Man of Law's Tale, 36 
Child, F. J., on Beowulf and the Saga 
of Samson, 454-6, 457 
Childebert, 386 
Childeric I. 3.54 
Childeric III, 487 

Chlodoweg, 381-2, 3S4a., 386, 437 a., 
438 a. 

Chochilaicus, see Hygelac 
Christian element in Beowulf, 54, 102, 
112, 121-8, 294, 324-32, 393, 395, 
397-9, 488-9, 507, 510-15, 517, 520, 
529, 532 

Christiania fiord, ships found near, 
363-4 

Chronicle, see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
Chronicle of the Kings of Leire, 17n.; 

extracts from, 204-6, 216-17 
Chronicle Roll, 201, 204, 291 a., 505 
CAroaicoa Monasterii de Abingdon, 84n. 
Cities of Refuge, 276-7 
Civilisation in the Age of Bede, 324-9, 
488-9 

Clarke, Miss M. G., 26n., 31, 121n., 
122n., 250a., 311n. 

Clark Hall, Dr J. R., 125a., 12Ga.: on 
archaeology of Bcoiwui/, 346-9, 351n., 
359 a. 

Clyst, river, 44a., 310 
Colgrave, Bertram, 547 
eomitalus, 28, 327-8, 380, 394 
Constance-story, 36, 504 
Cook, Prof. A. S., 383, 479; on origin 
and date of Beowulf, 397-8,486,489 
“Corn-boats,” 302 
Corslet, see Bymie 
Cosijn, P. J., 29n., 365, 366n., 367n. 
Craigie, Sir William, 542 a. 

Greedy, “Grendel’a pit” near, 305 
“Crying the Neck,” 81-3, 302-3 
Cutbbert, abbot, letter to Cuthwine, 
332 a. 
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Cuthbert. St Bede’s Life of, 489 
Cuthburg, queen of Northumbria, 489 
Cuthwine, 332n. 

Cwenas, 403 

Cynethryth, queen of Mercia, 37-40,542 
Cynewulf, king of Wessex. 17n., 280 
Cynewulf, 117, 127; “Lichtenbeld’s 
Test,” 106-7; EUne. 349, 353 
Cynric, 316, 319 

Dan, king of the Danes, 78, 90, 129, 
204, 216, 363 

“Dane,” vague use of name, 9, 342 
Danes, early history of, 14, 20-31, 392, 
419-50; kings of, xvi. 13-16, 68-97, 
129-37, 204-6, 211-15, 244; their 
part in the Finn story, 248-51, 253, 
256, 269, 271-2, 276, 279, 282-5, 
288-9; their relations with the Anglo- 
Saxons, 79 n., 98-100,103, 314, 326- 
8; their relations with the Geatas, 
338-9, 417; their Royal Court, 16- 
20, 54-5, 248 
Dankrat, 293 

Danube, Herulian kingdom near, 431, 
437-8 

Date and origin of Beotmlf, 9-10,23 n., 
37-8, 98-112, 127-8, 322-32, 347- 
53, 393^00, 486-9, 505, 514-16, 
528-33 

Date of Hygelac’s raid, 3, 381-7 
“Daukiones,” 432 n. 

Dehmer, Heinz, 46l7i., 479-80 
Deira, 289, 394 

Denmark, archsological 6nds in, 345- 
6, 351, 358, 360, 362-3. 416, 437; 
"Bear’s Son” tale in, 377-80 
Deor, 99 
Deoteria, 382 

Deutschbein, Prof. M., 396n. 

“Devil and his dam,” 49n., 381 
Dialect of Beoivulf, 102, 104-5, 399, 
514, 515-16, 530-1 
Dickins, Prof. Bruce, 479n., 542, 550 
“Dividers,” their theories of multiple 
authorship, 112-21, 396—400 
Dobbie, Elliott van Kirk, 516, 525, 
526, 627, 538, 542, 545 
Donahue, Charles, 547 
Dorestad, “ Dorostatesof the Frisians,” 
259, 288-9 

Dragon, Beowulf’s fight with, 11, 13, 
41-2,347,395,534,536,547; mytho- 
logical interpretation, 46-7, 291-2, 
302; parallel with Bjarki, 58; with 
Danish legend, 97, 192-5; with 
Frotho, 88, 92-7, 130-1, 296;theory 
of separate lay, 112-20,397; dragon’s 
hoard. 510. 611-12 


Dragons, as guardians of treasure, 349, 
355, 458; in Icelandic sagas, 454, 
458-60, 476-7, 498-502; late sur- 
vival in Europe, 11 
Dream oj the 125, 127 
Drida, $u Thryth 

Duchesne, L., on date of “Nennius,” 
196n.., i98n., 199n. 

Dunstan, St, 332 

Eadgils {Affale, Afils, Athielus), king 
of Sweden, xvi, 5-7, 9, 11-12, 29,45, 
51, 60-1, 96,103, 133, 184, 186, 205, 
404, 431 n.. 443, 447-8, 470; burial 
mound of, 7, 354, 356-7, 40^18 
Eadgils {At/nslue), king of the Myr* 
gingas, xvin., 33-4, 208 
Eaha, 246, 386 

Eanmund, son of Ohthere, xvi, 5, 357, 
412, 448 

Earle, J., 364,391; on origin oiBeowulf, 
115.291399-400,451,471 n., 529; 
on Thryth, 37-9 

East Anglia, royal family of, 511-14, 
516; East Anglian culture, 514-15; 
possible connexiou with Beowulf, 531 
Ebert, Max, 351 n. 

Ecgfritb, king of Northumbria, 196 
Ecgtheow, xvi, 11, 293 
Edgar, Laws of, 332 
Edgware, “Grendel’s gate” near, 306 
Edmund, St, 328 
Edvfard the Confessor, 324 
Egil, king of Sweden, burial mound of, 
356,408-18 

Eider, river, 33, 35, 209, 214, 442, 474 
Ekwall, E., 399 n., 406n., 606 
Emari, romance of. 36 
Engelhardt, H. C. C., archsological 
researches of, 345-6, 352n., 36^-3 
England, Beowulf composed in, 98- 
104, 393-400, 486-9; currency of 
Teutonic legends in, 78-9, 98-101, 
406-8, 422, 442, 461-2, 469-70; 
early Christian civilisation in, 121- 
8, 322-32, 488-9; evidence of place- 
names in, 305-11; grave-finds in, 
347-62 

Eofor, xvi, 357, 41 In. 

Eomer, Eomaer, Earner (geomor), 31, 
195. 197-8 

Eormanrlc, see Ermanaric 
Kote, see Jutes 

Eotenas, 97 n.; identity and share in 
Finnsburg feud of, 249-53, 255, 267, 
261-3, 268-76, 283-6, 288-9 
Epic and lays, relation between, 115* 
20, 391-2, 395-400, 471 
“Epic law of three,” 420 
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Erdmazmeken, 309n., 370 
Erio, Jarl, 277-8 

Ermanaxio (Eormanric), king of the 
Goths, 27, 29, 243, 441, 444, 474-5; 
King Ermanaric'a Death, 474-5 
Esthonians, worship of Pekko among, 
87. 299 

Ethelwerd, Chronicle of, 42n., 70-6, 
80, 86n., 202, 291n., 296»., 303, 
311n., 313, 318-20, 336n., 421 
Ettmiiller, L., 98, 249 n.. 262 n., 288 
Eudoata, 342 
Evtionea, 342 n. 

Evison, Miss Vera, on silver wire-work 
on helmet, 519 

Exe, river, 310; “Grendel’s pit” near, 
305 

Exodaa, Anglo-Saxon, 106-7, 126n., 
353, 359 n. 

Fafnir, 458 

Fahlbeck, Pontus, on the ‘*Jute- 
theory,” 8, 333, 401-2, 405 
Falk, H., 349n., 357-61, 363n., 365. 
475 

Faroese version of “ Bear’s Son ” tale, 
375-6, 379-80 
ferfuf-freca, 276 
Fifeldor, 31, 35, 244 
Finn, son of Folcwatd, 73, 199-203, 
244, 248-89, 313-14, 607, 527 
Finns, worship of Pekko among, 87, 
299-300 

Finnsburg, Episode in Beowulf, 97 n., 
119, 247-54, 443-4; Uy of. 99. 116, 
245-8, 330, 349, 361. 444; site of, 
258-9, 289; theories of reconstruc¬ 
tion, 245-89,393,535,537,538,543- 
6, 551 

Fisher, Peter, 536 
Fitela {SinfjotU), 28 
Flateyjarbdk, 23».; genealogy in, 45n., 
203 313 

Florence of Worcester, 8, 201, 313, 337 
Florea aaga Konunga ok Sona hana, 
463-4 

Floei, feud with Kari, 280-1 
Flugum^, 260n. 

Folcwald(a) (Fodepald), 199-200, 244, 
262, 289 

Folk-tales, parallels with Beowulf in, 
36, 39, 47-8, 62-8,117,369-81.392, 
395, 451-2, 461, 477-85, 546-8 
Fortunatus, Venantius, 339 n., 384 
Frankish, influences at Sutton Hoo, 
517; ate alao under Merovingian 
Franks. 3-4, 99, 243, 269, 289, 341, 
359n., 382-7, 438n. 

Franks casket, 110-11, 351, 353, 359 


Frazer,Sir James G.,83n., 802n., 303 n. 
Frealaf, 197-203, 317, 320-1 
Preewani, daughter of Hrothgar, xvi, 
21-4, 282, 427, 430 
Fredborg, on date of Hygelac’s raid, 
382 n.. 385 
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tribes. 9-10, 98-9, 394 
French-Flemish version of ‘‘Bear’s 
Son ” tale. 378-80 
Frey, 293, 298, 359, 412n., 416n. 
Friesen, Otto v., 356n. 

Friesland, Frisia, 204, 248-9, 251, 258- 

9, 283, 285, 288-9, 402, 431, 444 
Frisians, 3 a., 10, 99, 204, 244, 248-89, 

341, 406-7 

Frithuwald, 202, 312-13, 321 
Frithuwulf, 199-200, 312-13 
Froda {Froiki, Frotko), as king of the 
Heathobeardan, 21-5, 282, 396, 
422, 430, 441, 443. 445; as the 
Danish king Frotho, 88-97, 130-1, 
211, 217, 296 

Frowinus {Frtaunne), 33-4 
Fugl Dam, 371 

Flinen, moss-finds in, 346, 351, 437 
Funeral rites, 122-5, 35^3, 513; see 
alao Ship-burials 

Galinn the miller, 455-7 
Gall, St, bishop of Clermont. 386 
Gang, T. M., 533-5 
Garlant, Irish king, 455-7, 503 
Garmund, aee Waermund 
Garulf, 246-8, 283-4, 287, 546 
Gauiar {Ooiar, Oautoi), 2, 8-9, 55, 334, 
337-45, 396, 401-9, 417, 438-9, 504 
Gautreka aaga Konunga, 456 n. 

Geat(a). 72-3, 198-204 311, 313, 317- 
18, 320 

Geatas, 32n., 100, 103-4, 204, 323n., 
394, 396, 400, 419, 438, 443. 447-9, 
462, 507, 513, 528; “Jute-theory,” 
8-10, 333^5, 401-9, 417-18; kings 
and wars of. xvi, 2-13 
Gefwulf, 243, 262. 286-7, 339 
Genealogies of Anglo-Saxon kings, 
72-5, 89, 195-204, 262, 289, 303, 
311-22, 505 

Genesis, Anglo-Saxon, 117, 359n., 424 
Gering, H., 8, 14n., 54, 252n., 333, 
368 R. 

German version of “Bear’s Son” tale, 
370, 378-80 

Germania, common traditions of, 9- 

10. 98-101 

“ Getae,” ate Geatas 
Gifica (Oiuki), 293 
Giovanni dell'Orao, 371 
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Glam, Grettir’s fight with, 48, 146-56, 
163-75, 476 
Gloel, Ad., 383, 384n. 
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245n., 349n., 360, 462; Exeter, 
349n., 361 

Godwulf, 200. 202-3, 313 
Goethe, 27 n. 

Gokstad, ship found at. 360, 363-4 
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Goldbrow, see Gullbra 
Goldenhilt, see Gullinbjalti 
Gore, Bishop Charles, 390, 435 
Gotaelv, river, 339-40, 505 
Gdtar, see Gautar 
Gbteborg, 9, 340 

Goths, 23n., 204, 243,444,462; funeral 
customs of, 124-5; stories current 
in England, 79»i., 98-9, 343 
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333n., 506 
Gould, C. N., 466 n. 

Gram, 92n., 130, 217 
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10. 506 
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lac’s raid, 2-4, 9, 269n., 323, 341-2, 
381-7 

Orendel (Greendale or Grindle brook), 
44n., 309-10, 506 
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fight with, 1, 12-13, 20, 41-8, 127, 
261, 327, 349. 358, 379-80, 424, 505; 
derivation of name, 309-10; mytho¬ 
logical interpretation, 88, 291-2, 
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grendles mere, 42-4, 296, 306, 506 
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Lay, 246, 286 
Guthhere, see Gunnar 
Guthlaf, 246-8, 252-3, 255, 265, 267, 
285-6 

Guthlaf, father of Garulf, 246-8, 286, 
543, 546 

Gu5mundsson, V., on Icelandic hall, 
172n., 362 
Guttorm, 286 
Gylfaginning, 69 

Haber, T. E., on relations with Virgil, 
652 

Hadding {Hadingus), 92/1., 130, 217 
Hadrian, Abbot, 329, 332 
hxji-mece, see hepti-sax 
Hsthcyn, king of the Geatas, xvi, 4, 
29, 339, 361 

Haigh, D. H., locates Geatas in Eng¬ 
land, 8 

Haithebi {Slaswic), 71, 203 
Haki, ship-burial of, 68-9 
Haky, son of Hamund, 206 
Halfdan, Haldanus, see Healfdene 
Hdlfdanar Saga Eysteinssonar, 455, 
475 476 n. 

Halga {Helgi, Hdgo), xvi, 14-16, 21, 
26n., 132, 205, 211, 217 
Hall, the Anglo-Saxon, 17n., 361-2 
Halland, 405-6 

Ham, son of Noah, as Cam, 547 
Ham, “Grendel’s mere” near, 306, 
506 

Hamalafred, 384n. 
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Hamlet (AmUthus, Amlopi), 39; idea- 
tified with Ooela, 446; Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, 266 
Hampismdl, 474-5 

Hand and the Child folk-tale, 451, 478- 
85; versions of, 490-4 
Hans, Der Starke, 370, 377 
Hans mit de ysem Slang, 378 
Harold Fairhair, 45n., 348; wars with 
Gotar. 340 

Harp, at Sutton Hoo, 521-2, 552 
Hart, Prof., on ballad and epic, 116, 
125 n. 

Harvest, honouring of sheaf at, 81-6, 
302-3 

Hatto, Prof. A. T., on boar-crests, 
619 

Hauck, Karl, on Wodanistic cult, 518, 
520 

Haupt, A., 4, 361 n. 

Hauskuld, slaying of {Njdls Saga), 
280-1 

Healfdene {Hal/dan, Haldanus), xvi, 
14-15, 17, 20-1, 24, 26n., 41, 88, 
92-3, 131, 205, 211, 217, 249a., 
365, 396, 412n., 430-1, 443, 447; 
daughter of, 447 

Healfdene (pi.), tribal name, 543, 544, 
545 

Hcardred, king of the Geatas, xvi, 5, 
12-13, 339, 412 

Heathobeardan, feud with the Danes, 
19-25, 101, 244; identity of, 23-5, 
423-36, 442-5, 527 
Heimskringla, 340, 348, 406, 411 
Hdgakuida, 28 
Heigi, Helgo, see Halga 
Helmet, Teutonic. 352-4, 358-60, 437, 
617, 518, 519, 520 

Hendon, “Grendel’s gate” near, 306 
Hengest, thane of Hna;f, 126 n., 246, 
248-70, 275, 279, 282-7, 506, 543-6; 
identity with the historic Hengest, 
king of Kent, 443-4, 538 
Hengest, king of Kent, 198-9, 262, 
443-4 

Henrik (Danish dragon-slayer), 192-5 
Heorogar {Heregar), ivi, 14-15, 21, 29, 
287, 426, 428-9 

Heorot, 1, 13-20, 41, 51, 55. 63-4, 330, 
379, 434, 438, 470, 517, 518; appear¬ 
ance of, 349, 361-2, 652; feuds at, 
20,25,27, 244, 426-7,430-1;scenery 
round, 101, 505; site of, 16-20, 396, 
550 

Heoroweard {Uiarwarus, Hiarthuarus, 
Hjorvardr), xvi, 14-15, 29-30,133-4, 
137, 205-6, 217. 264. 277, 426-9, 
448 


hepii’Sax (haft-mice), 49-60, 68«.. 

468-9. 472-5 
Herebeald, xvi, 4, 361 
Heregar, see Heorogar 
Heremod (Hermodr), 73-4, 79-80, 89- 
91, 97, 202-3, 216, 262, 320, 540-1; 
see also Lotherus 

Herminafrid, king of Thuringia, 383-4 
Hermuthruda, 39-40 
Herrick, his account of honouring of 
sheaf, 81 

Herrmann, Paul, 430n., 445, 449 
Heruli, HeaSobeardan identided with, 
24; suggested “name-shift” of 
Danes and Heruli, 430-40, 445 
Hetware (Hsetwere, Aluarii), 2-3. 244, 
269, 487 

Heusler, Andreas, 61, 420, 461n., 
474n.; on chronology, 14n., 431n.; 
on lay and epic, 116, 392 
Hcyne, M., 362, 486 
Hiarwarus, see Heoroweard 
Hickes, G., 245-6 

Hildebrand, 29, 247; HildebrandsUed, 
116, 330 

Hildebrand (Brutus), 35, 218n., 222 
Hildeburh. 248-51, 254-6, 259-60, 275 
Hild story, 254-5 

Historia Britlonum, version of genea¬ 
logy, 196-200, 316, 321 
Historical and legendary matters, 
537-48 

Hjalti (HqU, lalto), 65-60,132-5, 138- 
46, 182-6, 475 
HjorvarSr, see Heoroweard 
Hleithargarth, see Leire 
Hnajf, 29,244, 247-71, 276, 280-7, 538, 
543-6 

Hoc. 249-50, 254 
Hocingas. 244, 249, 283 
Hogni, 29. 286 

Holder, edition of Saxo, 215-16 
Holthausen, F., 35a., 261 a., 262a., 525 
Homeric Argos, identity of, 423 
Hoops’ RecUiexikon, 355 
Hoops, Johannes, 527 
Hornhilt (Homhjalli), 468, 475, 500, 
602 

Hors(a), 252n., 311-12, 421 
Hothbrodd, 24 
HqU, see Hjalti 

House, construction of Icelandic, 
172a., 173a., 362 
Hricdla, 311; and see Hretbel 
Hrarekr, see Hrethric 
Hrafn, All’s horse, 7, 184, 186 
Hrani Gauzki, 340 

Hretbel. king of the Geatas, xvi, 4. II, 
13. 311-12, 339, 343 
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Hrethric {Hrsrekr, Rericiis), king of 
the Danes, xvi, 15, 25-7, 135, 217, 
422-3, 426^, 447-9; duplication of, 
447-8 

Hroarr, see Hrothgar 
Hrolfr, see Hrothulf 
Hrothgar {Hrdarr, Roc), xvi, 1,11,14- 
19, 41, 51, 54-5, 60-1, 63, 126, 249, 
327, 365, 419,422-47, 470, 504; feud 
with Heathobeardan, 20-4, 282, 
284; with Hrothulf, 25-9, 244, 422, 
424, 426-30, 447; text of accounts 
in Danish chroniclers, 131-2, 204-5, 
217 

Hrothmund, xvi, 15, 25, 27, 426 
Hrothulf {Hrolfr Kraki, Rolf, Roluo), 
xvi, 6, 7,12,16-20,22,24, 25-31,51, 
54-61, 96, 244, 260n., 264-5, 277, 
280-1, 328, 365, 422, 426-31, 435-6, 
440, 443, 445, 447-9, 470; text of 
accounts in Hrdlfs saga, 138-46; in 
Bjarkarimur, 183, 185-6; in Danish 
chroniclers, 132-7, 205-6, 211, 217, 
530 

Hrunting, 469 

HUbener, Prof. G., 470n., 476n., 486, 
647 

Hugas, 3n., 269 
Hugleikr, 323 
Huglek, 323 

Huiglaucus, see Hygelac 
Hulbert, J. R., 390, 396, 529 
Humblus, king ofthe Danes, 90,129,216 
Hunlaf, Hunlafing, 252-3, 265, 267, 
283, 285, 506 
Huns. 99, 243, 343, 444 
Hussby, Otters hogen near, 410 
Hvamm, waterfalhtroll near, 494-8 
Hwala, 202-3, 313 
Hygd, xvi, 126, 539, 540 
Hygelac (Huiglaucxi^, Chochilaicus), 
l^g of the Geatas, xvi, 2-5, 9, 11, 
12-14, 78, 323, 339, 400, 604; last 
raid and death of, 2-4, 269, 341, 
381-7; his death in reference to 
dating of other events, 103, 260, 
412-13, 417n., 431, 434, 487, 528, 
537, 639 

lalto, see Hjalti 

Iceland, folk-tale parallels in, 374-5, 
379-80, 483, 490-3; waterfall-trolls 
in modern tradition in, 460-1 
Ida, king of Bemicia, 394 
Iliad, 19, 115, 329-30 
Illugi, death of, 280 
Imelmann, Prof. Rudolf, 252n. 

Indian story, medieval parallel to 
Beoundf in, 482-4 


Ine, king of Wessex, 317, 332; laws of, 
351 

Ingeld (IngeUiu), xvi, 20-5, 132, 244, 
272,282,284-5,287,422,427,430-1, 
441-2 

Interpolation, theories of, 113-20,391, 
399 

Introductory section of Beowulf, 119, 
294-6 
Iona, 531 
Iring, 27 

Irish influence on Beoundf, 531, 547-8 
Irminfrid the Thuringian, 27 
Israel, blood-feud in, 276-7 
Iterman, 202-3, 313 
Ivaskko Medvedko, 372-4 

Japanese parallel to Beowulf, 469, 
480-1 

Jataka, 480n. 

Jean I'Ourson, 62, 378-9, 482-3 
Jenny Greenteeth, 307 
“John Bear”, Russian tale of, 372-4 
Jomsvikings, Eric's defeat of, 278 
Jonason, Finnur, 61, 454, 457 
Jordanes, 71, 339n., 462n.; on Attila’s 
funeral. 122n., 123-4; on Danes and 
Heruli, 24,431-4,436,440; on death 
of Ermanaric, 444 
Judith, 349 

Jutes, 104, 204, 443; Eotenas identified 
as, 97n., 261-3, 268-76, 286-9, 538; 
suggested identification of Oeatas 
with, 8-10, 333-45, 401-9, 418-19, 
506 

Jutland, “Bear’s Son” tale in, 377, 
379-80; Danish settlement in, 436- 
8; Vendel in, 343-5, 408-11, 417 

Kalewala, acconnt of Sfimps^ Feller> 
voinen in, 84-5 
Kdlfsvisa, 7, 45, 404 
Kari, feud with Flosi, 281 
Kemble, J. M., 8, 45n., 201n., 262 r., 
271, 288, 389; mythological theories 
of, 291-3, 296-7, 392, 395, 505 
Kent, genealogy of kings of, 198-9, 
262, 289, 316, 343; grave-finds in, 
350 

Ker, W. P., 464; on lay and epic, 116, 
391-2 

Ker, N. R., his catalogue, 525 

“Kern baby,” 81 

Ketill, carried away by troll, 460 

Keto, 33-4 

Kier, Chr., 333, 342n. 

Kittredge, Prof. G. L., on “Hand and 
Child^’ folk-tale, 479-81, 490 
Kjartan Olafsson, 278-9 
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KlMber, Prof. F., 126n., 24dn., 247n.» 
259n., 308n., 330n., 383, 386, 389- 
400, 463n., 463, 487-8, 616, 626, 
626, 639, 641 
Kloyerhans, 377 
Kluge, F., 61 

Koegel, Rudolf, 367 n.; theory of 
“ name-shift,” 423-4 
Kolbjom Stallari, 277 
Kragehul, moss-finds at, 346, 437 
Krappe, A. H., 482-3 
Krohn, K., 87 
Kvintalin, 455-8 

Lachmann, C. C. F. W., 112-13, 392 
La Cour, V., on Axel Olrik, 460 
Lady liabd and the Elf-Knight, ballad 
of. 454, 456 

Laistner, on parallels in folk-tale, 67, 
451, 479 

Landndmabdk, 460 
Lang, Andrew, 369 
Langebek, J., 17n., 26n., 203-4, 211, 
216 

Langfedgatal, 26n., 203, 216-17, 313 
Langobardi, see Longobardi 
Language and diction of Beoumlf, 104- 
12,397,399; suggested ScandinaTian 
infiuence on, 102 

Lapps, traces of Teutonic heathendom 
among, 299-300 

Lawrence, Prof. W. W., 29 n., 43-4, 
46n., 60-1, 76, 291, 389-400, 480; 
on Finn story, 270-2, 276, 279, 281, 
288; watcrfaU setting of Grendel 
story, 62, 451-7, 461, 464-6, 476n. 
Laxdmla Saga, 277-9, 285 n. 

Lays, heathen, 122-3; relation to epic, 
112-20, 396-7, 400, 471 
Leeds, E. Thurlow, 355 
Legend, principles of study of, 419-23, 
429, 439-45 

Leifus, king of Denmark, 252n. 

Leire {Lethra, Hlei6argar6r), 16-20, 55, 
134, 138, 142, 183, 185, 102, 194, 
204, 211, 328, 365, 396; mounds at, 
16-17, 366, 604; scenery round, 101, 
505 

Leire, Little Chronicle of the Kings of, 
17n., 204-6, 216-17 
Leo, H., “Jute-hypothesis” suggested 
by, 8 

Levison, Wilhelm, 528 
Liber Historiae Francorum {Oesta Fran- 
corum), accoimt of Hygelac’s raid 
in, 3-4, 342 

Liber Monstrorum, mention of Hygelae 
in. 4, 339, 637, 549 
Liber Vitae, Northumbrian, 367 


“Lichtenheld’sTest”, 105-7 
Liebermann, F., on origin and date of 
Beowulf, 397-8, 486-9 
Liestol, Knut, 420,422,445,466n., 460 
Lindisfame, heathen lays at, 22, 123 
Lindqvist, Sune, 344n., 396, 415-16, 
418-19; on Sutton Hoc, 610-14 
Lindsey, genealogy of kings of, 199 
Little Chronicle of the Kings of Leire, 
17n., 204-6, 216-17 
Loki, Lokasenna, 297-9, 368 
Lombard Tersion of “ Bear’s Son” tale. 
371 

Longobardi (Lombards), 98-9, 343, 
374, 438; suggested identification of 
Heatbobeardan with, 23; Sceafa, 
king of, 80, 244, 311; see also Alboin 
Lothar 1, 384n., 386 
Lotberus, 89-91, 97, 129, 216, 262 
Loyalty, Germanic ideals of, 263-5, 
327-8 

Lundberg, Oskar, 418 
Luxemburg, Grindelbach in, 308 

Mackie, W. S., on accuracy of Hickes, 
245 n. 

Magoun, Francis, Jnr., 522, 530 
Malar, migration of Danes from, 432, 
436, 438 

Maldon, Battle of, 106, 126, 247n., 399 
Malmesbiiry, William of, see William 
of Malmesbury 

Malone, Prof. Kemp, 488,506; on early 
Scandinavian kings, 4l2n., 41371., 
426, 430n., 432n., 444n.. 445-9; on 
Jute-tbeory, 405-7; his variorum 
edition, 626; on the Finn story, 645, 
546 

Manekine, romance of, 36 
Marcellina, mother of Offa II, 37,236-9 
“Mare, crying the,” 302 
Martin Clarke, Mrs D., on the Sutton 
Hoo “standard,” 518 
Matthes, C., 526 
Maude Roll, 505 

Mercia, genealogy of kings of, 195-8, 
314, 316, 343; strife with Northum¬ 
bria, 98-9, 327-8 
“Merovingian, the,” 3, 341, 487 
Merovingians, precocity of, 382-3, 
386 

Merovingian gold coins, 510, 517 
Metre, as evidence of origin and date, 
102, 106-12, 117-18, 397 
Miller, on meaning of “grendel,” 44 
Minstrelsy forbidden to priests, 332 
Mitunnus, 218-25 

Modthrytho, imagined name of Ofifs’s 
queen, 541-2 
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Moller, H., his reconstruction of Finn 
story, 254-7, 260, 261 n., 263, 285n. 
Mon©, F. J., on date of Beowulf, 322n. 
Monsters, account of Hygelac in the 
Books of, 4, 339, 504 
Montelius, 0., 414 
Moorman, F. W., 323». 

Morris, William, Grettir’s stanzas 
translated by, 181; Sigurd the Vol- 
sung, 471 

“Morsbach’s Test,” 107-12 
Moses (in Old English Exodus) as 
parallel to Beowulf, 126n. 
Moss-finds, 345-6, 351, 358, 360, 362-3 
Miillenboff, Carl, 24n., 61, 100, 434; 
mythological interpretation of Beo- 
wulf, 46-7, 72-5, 79, 88, 113n., 291- 
2, 299, 302, 322, 366n., 391-2, 395, 
505; theory of composite origin, 
112-17, 121, 391-2, 397, 399, 400, 
422^, 470-1, 530 
Myrgingas, 31-2, 244 
Mythological interpretation of Beowulf, 
46-7, 67, 88, 113a., 291-304, 322, 
392, 395, 451, 530 

Mythology, Finnish, 84-5, 87-8, 299- 
301 

Names, evidence of form of, 102-3, 
323; strong and weak forms of, 311- 
12, 421 

“Name-shift,” theories of, 423-4, 435- 
45 

Napier, Prof., 305, 317 
Napoleon, as Nature myth, 420 
“Neck, crying the,” 81-3, 302-3 
Necker, Neckersgate, 307 
Nectansmere, battle of, 325 
Nennius, 109, 515 

Nerman, B., 406n., 433n., 435n.; on 
the King's Mounds at Uppsala, 344n., 
356n., 357n., 396, 411-19; on date 
of Hygelac’s death, 383, 387; on 
Sutton Hoo, 513-14 
Netherlands, supposed Herulian king¬ 
dom in, 437 n., 438 n. 

Neuhaus, J., on Scyld, 420-1 
Nibelungen Lied, 39, 284 
Nicolaysen, N., excavation of Gokstad 
ship by, 363 

Nile, use of aS in Alfred’s account of, 
402 

Njal, Njdls Saga, 260»., 271, 277, 280- 
1, 360 

Noah, in West Saxon genealogy, 73-4, 
80, 198, 202-3, 314, 316-18, 320 
Noreen, A., 339n., 368n. 

Norka, Russian tale of the, 371-2 
North Frisians, 249n., 273 


Northumbria, 288-9; civilisation in, 
324-9, 488-9; dragons in, 11; genea¬ 
logy of kings of, 196-7, 200, 314, 
316, 318, 321; strife with Mercia, 
98-9, 327-8 

Northumbrian origin of Beowulf, 515, 
516, 531 

Norway, archaeological finds in, 416; 
“Bear’s Son” tale in, 376-7, 379- 
80; reliability of tradition in, 422; 
tra4e with Frisia, 288 
Nydam, moss-finds at, 345-6,358,360, 
362-3 

Odin, 91, 365, 415n..; see also Woden 
Odyssey, 115, 329, 361 
Offa I, king of the Angles, 31->40, 52, 
80, 98, 105. 195, 197-8, 244, 293, 
343, 439, 441-2; account in Saxo, 
206-11; in Sweyn, 211-15; in Vitae 
duorum Offarum, 217-37; Offa and 
hia queen, 539-43 

Offa II, king of Mercia, 31, 34, 36-40, 
198n., 217, 293, 348; account in 
Vitae duorum Offarum, 235-43; pos¬ 
sible connexion with Beowulf, MS, 
516, 529, 532, 537; episode in 
Beowulf, 539-43; mention in Annalea 
Ryenaea, 539 

Offaa, Lives of the, see Vitae 
Ohthere [Ottarr), king of Sweden, xvi, 
5-7, 396, 439; burial mound of, 344, 
354, 356-7, 408-18; origin of nick¬ 
name “ Vendel-crow,” 343-5, 409- 
11, 417-18 

Ohthere the Norseman, 403, 506 
Olaf Peacock, 278-9 
Olaf, St, 121-2 
Olaf Tryggvason, 277 
O'Lougblin, J. L., 533 
Olrik, Dr Axel, 7, lln., 21»., 31, 69, 
97n., 117, 300n., 302n., 311, 333, 
362, 418, 458; on Bjarki, 58, 60-1; 
on Danish history and methods of 
legend study, 392, 419-23, 426-34, 
437,440-50;onScyld,75n..76n.,86n. 
Olsen, Magnus, 87, 299n., 302n. 
Oman, Sir Charles, 325n., 328n. 

Onela (Ali), king of Sweden, xvi, 5-7, 
9,12,45. 51, 60-1,96,184,186, 404, 
412, 413»., 470 

Ongentheow {Anganfir, Angantyr), 
king of Sweden, xvi, 4-7, 244, 338, 
343-4, 357; burial mound of. 409-9, 
411,413-18; identification with Egil, 
408, 411n. 

Oral tradition in Beowulf, 530 
Ordlaf, 246, 252-3, 543, 544, 546; and 
see Oslaf 
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Origin and date of Beowulf, 9,10,23n., 
37-8, 98-112, 127-8, 322-32, 347- 
53, 393-400, 486-9. 605 
Omupdttr Stdrdlfseonar, relation to 
Beowulf of, 63-4, 65-7, 309b., 453-4, 
469, 466; extract from, 186-92 
Orear Odda Saga, 460 
Oseberg, ship found at, 363-4 
OakuddlguT, 376-6 

Oslaf (Ordlaf), 266, 265, 267, 285-7, 
543, 546 

Osvif, Olaf’s action against the sons of, 
278 

Oswald, king of Northumbria, 293, 328 
Oswin, king of Northumbria, 324-5 
Oswiu, king of Northumbria, 325 
dttarr, see Ohthere 
Outzen, identification of CbochUaicus 
by, 4n. 

Panzer, Friedrich, on folk-tale element, 
43-4, 47n., 60n., 60-2, 65b., 66n., 
67, 68n., 97b., 189n., 365, 369-71, 
374, 377, 380-1, 392, 451-2, 459b., 
482 

Paris, Matthew, 34, 504 
Passus, division into, 294-5 
Paues, Miss Anna, 342b. 

Paul the Deacon, 86 n., 278, 444 
Peg o’Nell, 307b. 

Peg Powler, 307 
Pekko, 87, 299-301 
Penda, king of Mercia, 98, 196-8, 324, 
328 

Perceval, parallel to Grendel’s arm in, 
480 

Peregrinaggio di Ire Giovani, 480b. 
Perseus, dragon-slaying of, 96 
Peier Bar, 378-9 
Peters, L. J., 530 
PetiUPere-Bidoux, 378 
Phillips, C. W., on first view of Sutton 
Hoo, 509 

Piddle Brook, “Grendel’s pit” near, 
305 

Piers Plouman, 50n., 390; combining 
of versions in MSS. of, 114 
Piety of Beowulf and Orm, 54 
Pinefredus (Winefred, Offa II), 236-7 
Place-names, evidence of, 4^5, 79, 
304-11 

Plummer, Dr Charles, 271, 312n. 
Pope, Prof. J. C., on the harp in poetry, 
621; on rhythm, 522; on Beovndf 
text, 524-5 

Procopius, 8-9, 24 b., 338, 437-40 
Proper names, evidence of form of, 
102-3, 323; strong and weak forms 
of; 311-12, 421 


Ptolemy, the geographer, 9, 14, 432 
Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, 480-1 

Qualmbul (Qualmweld), 0£fa’e victory 
at, 223 

Quendrida, su Thryth 
Quern song, 430n. 

Radegund, St, 384 
Bsdwald, East Anglian king, 515 
Ragnvald, commemorated in Ynglinga 
tal, 411 

Rangvald, king of the Swedes, 504 
Ravenna, Geographer of, 14, 288 
Richard I of England, 537 
Rickert, Miss Edith, on Offs story, 
34b., 217 

Riganburne, river, 222 
Riganus (Aliel), 35, 218-25 
Ring-corsleU, 347, 351-5, 360, 437 
Ring-money, 347, 351-2 
Ring-swords. 347, 349-50, 352 
Roe, brother of Haldanus, 131, 205b. 
Roe, see Hrotbgar 

Rokil “Slaghenback,” 211; and see 
Hrethric 

Ronning, F., 391, 399-400 
Rolf Kraki, Roluo, see Hrothulf 
RolfKraki, Saga of, 16,30, 54-61, 281- 
2, 369, 473, 475, 530; extracts from, 
138-46 

Rooth, Erik, 308n., 309 
Roricus, see Hrethric 
Roskilde, 16-19, 132, 204, 211, 216, 
504; Roskilde fjord, 101, 505 
Routh, Dr H. V.. 488, 605 
Runkoteivas, Rukotivo, 300 
Russian versions of “Bear’s Son” tale, 
371-4 

Ruta, sister of Roluo, 132-3 

Saeferth, king of the Sycgas, 244, 286- 
7; and su Sigeferth 
Sampsa Pellervoinen, 84-7, 300 
St Albans, Abbey of, 31, 34, 37 
St George, dragon slaying of, 96 
Salin, Bernhard, 350n., 414 
Samson the Fair, Saga of, relation to 
Beowulf of, 454-8, 460-1, 465-6, 
469-70, 472, 476-8, 484; extract 
from, 502-3 

Sandey, 66, 186-92, 309 b.; and su 
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309 B., 377; and su Orettis Saga 
Sarrazin, G., 8, 31, 61, 97b., 101-2, 
107, 323 b., 368, 391, 472b., 505 
Saxo Grammaticus, 16, 197, 249n., 
293, 320, 339 n., 396, 430, 441; on 
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on Eadgils, 6Ji.; on Healfdene and 
Hrothgar, 15-16, 205n., 504; on 
Hermuthnida, 39-40; on Hrethric, 
26-7, 448; on Hrothulf’s death, 30, 
264-5, 277 n.; on Ingeld, 22-5, 282; 
on Leire, 18; on Lotherus and 
Frotho, 89-93; on 0£fa, 32-5; on 
Scyld, 71, 77-8; text and editions, 
16, 215-16, 449, 538; extracts, 129- 
37, 206-11, 216-17 

Saxons, 18, 45, 53, 103-^, 204, 342, 
487; Continental Saxons as oppo¬ 
nents of Oflfa I, 32-3, 207-8, 442 
“Scadan,” 311; and see Scani 
Scandia, 431 

Scandinavia, suggested origin of Beo- 
w-ulj in, 98-104, 347-53, 393-5 
Scani, Scandza, Scedeland, 70-2, 86, 
202-3, 311, 436 

Sceaf (5ce/, Sheaf), 68-88, 198-204, 
292-3, 297, 302-4, 311-22 
Sceafa, king of the Longobards, 76, 
80, 85-6, 244, 311-12, 314 
Scedenig, 70, 72; and see Scani 
Sceldwa, see Scyld 

Scenery round Heorot and Leire, 101, 
505; see also Waterfall-setting of 
Grendel story 
Schetelig, H., 363n., 364 
Schlauch, Miss M., 454 
Schleswig, 8, 31, 100, 249n., 462; 
archaeological ^ds in, 345-6, 352, 
357-8, 362-3 

Schmidt, L., on chronology of Gregory 
of Tours, 381 n., 382n., 38471., 
43871. 

Schramm, P. E., 521 
Schroder, F. R., collection of waterfall- 
trolls by, 455 
Schroder, L., 30 

Schiick, H., lln., 5l7i., 54, lOZn., 417; 

on Juto-theory, 8, 97t., 339, 405-6 
Schucking, Prof. L., 3497t.; on date, 
322-4, 327-9, 397-8, 486-8; on 
theory of composite origin, 117-20, 
529, 531, 542 

Schiitte, Dr G., on Jute-theory, 8, 333, 
341 n., 342 

Scildes well, 79, 421 tj. 

Sculda (ShM), 133-4, 205-6 
Scyld Scefing {Sceldwa, Skjgldr, Skiol- 
dus), xvi, 13, 24, 68-81, 85-6, 88-92, 
97,130, 201-4, 211, 216, 303-4,313- 
14, 316-22, 365, 420-1; ship-burial 
of, 68-71, 86, 123, 607, 509, 616-18; 
form of name, 29171., 311-12, 421 
Seyldes ireow, 79, 4217t. 


Scyldingas, 77-9, 86, 89-97, 130, 211, 
249, 253, 327-8; recent reconstruc¬ 
tions of Scylding history, 420-50; 
see also Hrethric, Hrothgar, Hroth- 
ulf 

Seafarer, 128 

Seegan (Syegan), 244, 246, 269, 283, 
286 

Sedgefield, Prof. W. J., 103, 524-5 
SetiSiese, worship of Pekko among, 301 
Sex Aetates Mundi, Irish text of, 527 
Shakespeare, treatment of sources by, 
63 

Sheaf, honouring of, 81-8, 302-3, 311 
Sheaf-ordeal at Abingdon, 83-4, 302-3 
Shield, 353-4, 360-1; use in sheaf- 
ordeal, 84, 303; at Sutton Hoo, 
517,520 

Ship, arrival from imknown, 70-9 
Ship-burial, 68-70, 123, 352, 362-6, 
507-23, 552 

Ships, Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 362-5, 
506 

Sidonius ApoUinaris, 434 
Siebs, on Jutes and Frisians, 272-3 
Sievers, Eduard, 102, 107-8, 365, 399- 
400, 424; on Heremod, 90; on dra¬ 
gon-fights of Beowulf and Frotho, 
92-7, 296 

Sigeferth {Sseferth), 246-7, 269, 283, 
286-7 

Siggeir, Sigmund’s vengeance on, 276 
Sigismund, king of Burgundy, 386 
Sigmimd (Sigemund), 28,90-1,94,275, 
527 

Signy, daughter of Vobung, 275 
Sigurd, 96, 99, 286-7 
Sigurd, Bui’s son, 278 
Sigurd, Ring Ship burial of, 69 
Sinfjotli (Fitela) foul language of, 28 
iS»> Thomas More, problems of play of, 
425 

Sisam, Kenneth, 625, 532, 533, 636, 
542, 543 

Skeat, Prof. W. W., 291«., 3097t., 365, 
36671 . 

Skeggi, fight with troll, 458-9, 461, 
476-8, 494r-8 
Skeggjatussi, 375-6 
Skene, W. F., on date of Nennius, 199n. 
“Skilful Companions” folk-tale, 481, 
490-3 

Skjold, see Scyld 

Skjoldynga saga, 6-7, 16, 24n., 30, 60, 
69, 252n., 365 

Skraddar, I^ut, story of, 420 
Skrsddi Kjilki, 376 
Skrep, Wermund’s sword, 33, 209-10 
Skuld (Sculda), 133-4, 205-6 
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Slaswio, 71. 203 

Smith, Prof. A. H., on MS., 624-6 
Smith, Reginald, 366 n. 

Snaps, remains of ship found at, 362 
Snerkti risi, 376 

Snorri, on burial of Swedish kings, 
411-13, 417 
torhUoS, 122-6 
Spear, 353-4, 360 

Standard, at Sutton Hoo and in Bea- 
vmlf. 618-19 

Starkath (Starcatherus), 22-3, 282, 
466 n. 

Starkath Aludreng, 466 n. 

SUenkldwer, 380 
Stefanovid, S., 543 

Stein, 49, 63, 66. 156-62, 175-82, 376, 
380, 454n., 473, 478 
Steine, Miss M., 374 
SUinhauer, Steinklaver, 66 
SUimpieUr, Stenhuggeren, 380 
Stevenson, W. H., 305, 312n. 

Stjema. Knut, 8. 124,343, 345-9, 351- 
2. 365-60, 392, 409-10, 414, 418- 
19 

Stolpe, H., 346n. 

Strong Hans, 377-8 
Sueno, 35. 222 
Suetidi, 431 n.. 432 

Sutton Hoo, archaeological finds and 
relations with Betrwulf, 507, 608-23, 
637 

Svold, battle of, 277 
Swaefe, 31, 244 

Sweden, migration of Danes from, 432- 
4, 436, 438 

Swedes, early history and kings of, 
xvi, 4-9,99. 244,356-7,400-19,446. 
604; relations of Geatas with, 5-6, 
8-9, 338, 341-5, 347, 401-9, 417-18. 
443, 448-9, 608, 512, 513 
Swedish workmanship at Sutton Hoo, 
607, 611-13, 617 
Sweet, H., 365 

Sweyn Aageson, Chronicle of, 17n., 32- 
4, 7871., 9271.. 130, 197; date of, 216; 
extracts from, 211-17 
Swinford, “Grendel'a mere" near, 306 
Sword, 354, 357-8; see also Eingsword 
Sycgan. see Secgan 

Syntax, as evidence ot date, lu^/, 
117-20, 127-8 

Tacitus, 14, 207»., 288, 342, 348, 353, 
359, 360, 403, 418, 432 
Taetwa, Tethwa, 202—3, 313 
T&in B6 Fraick, relations with BeountXf, 
631, 648 

Taling, the HalJ-Boy, 374n. 


ten Brink, B., 8, 61,106; on theory of 
composite origin. 113-16, 117, 121, 
391, 397, 424, 471 

TextusRoffensis,20l-Z,m-lZ,Zl5,m 
Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop, 329 
Theodoric, king of the Franks, eu 
Theudoric 

Theodoric the Great, 99, 121, 287, 348, 
43771., 485 
Theudobald, 386 
Theudobert, 3, 382, 386-7 
Theudoric, king of the Franks, 3, 27, 
243, 381-2, 385-6 
Thomas, Antoine, 504 
Thomas, P. G., 105 
Thomsen, V., 300 

Thor, 41571., 45671., 47671., 495, 498; 

fight with the Dragon, 96 
Thorir, see Gull-Tborir 
Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf, 608, 
524 

Thorleik, son of Bolli, 28571. 
Thorsbjerg, moss-finds at, 345-6, 351, 
360 

Thorskfirthinga Saga, see OulUThoris 
Saga 

Thorstein Raudnef, 460 
Thorsteinssaga Vikingssonar, 46671., 
48471. 

Thorstein the White, 156,176; 5a{?a of, 
279 

Thryth (Drida, Quendrida), 36-40, 
238-43, 641-2 
Thuringia, 383-5 

Thurisiod, story of Albion and, 281—2, 
287 

Thumeysen, R., on dating of "Nen- 
nius’’-geneaIogies, 19671., 198n., 

19971. 

Tolkien, Prof. J. R. R., 532, 533-6 
Transylvania, Ordndels mf/r in, 308 
Trautmann, M., 25871., 25971., 26071., 
26371. 

Trollhattan Falls, 462 
TrolU, waterfaU, 451-60, 476-7, 484, 
494-503 

Tuinfred, Tuinfreth, 236-7, 239 
Tune, ship found at, 364 
Tapper, Prof. F., 105, 107, 273, 322n.. 
435 

XJffo, see Offa I 
Ulf, Earl, 439 
UU. 303 

Unfcrth. 27-31, 55. 468-9. 473 
Upptand, Vendel in, see Vendel 
Uppsala, King’s mounds at, 6-7, 344, 
356-7, 408-18 
Ursula { Tree), 205, 447 
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Vxnir, see Wener 
Val, the dragon, 458-9, 498-502 
Valintina the king’s daughter, 455-7, 
476, 502 

van Hamel, A. G., on dating of “Nen- 
mu3’’-genealogies, 198 n., 199 n. 
■’Vendel-crow,” origin of name, 343-5, 
409-11, 417-19 

Vendel in Jutland, 343-5, 396, 408-11, 
417, 439 

VendelinUppland.gravefindsat,343-4, 
346-52,358-9 ;Ottar’s mound at, 343- 
5, 356-7, 396, 408-11, 414-18, 439 
Vendysssel, dragon in, 192-5 
Vespasian Manuscript, genealogies in, 
199-200, 316, 321 
Vespasian Psalter Gloss, 531 
Vestein (Wihstan?), 7 
Viduskaka, Story of, 482-3 
Vigfusson, G., 50 n., 54, 461 
Vimose, moss-finds at, 346, 351, 437 
Virgil, ^neid, 329-31 
Vilae duorum OJfarum, 34-8, 40, 197, 
293; extracts from, 217-43; manu¬ 
scripts of, 34, 215, 217, 504 
Vleeskruyer, R., 530 
Volsung, VQlsunga Saga, 275, 286; 
Volsung lays, 99 

von Schaubert, Prof. Else, 526, 542 
von Sydow, C. W., 307, 454rt., 461 n., 
464, 472n., 478, 480, 482n. 

Wader Gar, Wader Fiord, 342 
Wadstein, Prof. E., 406-7 
Wsegmund, Waegmundingas, xvi, 11, 
487, 512-13 
Waener, see Wener 
Wiermund, see Wermund 
Waldere, 99-100, 126n., 349 
Wall, Prof. Arnold, 505 
tvalu, part of Sutton Hoo helmet, 519-20 
Wandali, 204 

Warmundus, see Wermund 
Wataruibe-no-Tsuna, 481 
Waterfall-setting of Grendel story, 62- 
3, 451-85 


Wermund (Wsermund, Warmundus, 
Garmund), 31-5,195, 197-8, 206-15, 
217-27, 237 

Wesson, E., 40771., 423-4, 434-45 
West Saxon kings, genealogy of, 427i. 
72-4, 76-80, 85-9, 200-4, 291, 296. 
303, 310-22, 421, 505 
Wetter, Lake, 2, 9 

Whitelock, Prof. Dorothy, 515, 529 
530, 531-2, 533, 537, 639, 540, 547 
Widsith, xviTi., 99, 128, 197, 200, 316, 
338-9, 349, 394, 489; on Finn story, 
248-9, 25271., 262-3, 286; on Hroth- 
ulf, 15, 25, 426, 445; on Ingeld, 20, 
430; on Offa, 31-2, 35,442, 512,532, 
539: on Ongentheow, An.; on Sceafa, 
76, 80, 85, 311-12; extract from, 
243 ^ 

Wiggo (avenger of Rolf), 30, 133-4. 
137, 264-5 

Wiglaf, xvi, 11, 13, 94, 357, 512-13 
Wigo ( Wiggo), 33^ 

Wihstan, see Weohstan 
Wihtlajg {Vigletw), king of Mercia, 39, 
197-8 

Wijk bij Duurstede, see Dorestad 
William of Malmesbury, 32671., 33l7i.; 
on Sceaf and Scyld, 42 ti., 70-6, 79- 
81,86,9171., 201,203,291/i., 302,304 
Winnili, see Ixjngobardi 
Winw®d, battle of, 511 
WisigardU, 382, 386 
Woden, in genealogy of Anglo-Saxon 
kings, 46, 72-4; stages below, 195-8; 
above, 198-204, 311-22; cult of, 
518, 520 

Wright, Prof. Herbert, 636 
Wuffa, ancestor of East Anglian royal 
house, 515 

WuflSngas (Uffingas), East Anglian 
royal family, 512-13, 516, 518 
Wulfingas, in Beoumlf and Widsith, 
612-13, 518, 520 

wundini golde (Beowulf 1382), 516,532 
Wylfingas, in Beowulf, 512 


Waterfall-trolls, 451-60, 476-7, 484, 
494-503 

Wealtheow, xvi, 25, 27-8, 126, 426, 
428, 447 

Weapons in Beowulf, 357-61 
Wederas, 342 

Wehha, ancestor of East Anglian royal 
house, 512-13, 515 
Weibull, Curt, 405 
Wener, 
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Tnglinga Saga, 5-7, 68-9, 344, 365, 
408,411-12,417 

Tnglinga lal, 5-6, 343, 408, 411-13, 
41571., 417 

York, daughter of king of, 36, 227-35 

York Powell, F., 481 

Yrse {Ursula), 205, 447 

Yte, 243; and see Jutes 

Ytene, William Rufus slain in, 8, 337 


Zimmer, H., on date of “Nennius ‘ge¬ 
nealogies, 19671., 19871., 1997}., 262». 
lupitza, J., 524-5 
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